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PREFACE. 


■♦♦- 


The  principles  upon  which  this  work  is  constructed  have 
been  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  General  Preface,  that  it  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  more  specific,  in  intro- 
ducing the  present  volume.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amiss,  as  this  volume  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who 
have  not  seen  the  preceding  ones,  to  say  a  word,— even 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  repetition, — of  the  princi- 
ple which  has  controlled  the  selection  of  its  subjects.  It 
is  by  no  means  claimed  for  it  that  it  contains  notices  of 
all  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
Cliurch.  Not  a  small  number  of  worthy,  and  in  their  day 
highly  honoured,  men  have  fallen  into  such  deep  obscurity 
from  the  lapse  of  years,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
after  the  most  careful  research,  to  construct  any  thing  like 
1  creditable  memorial  of  their  characters  or  usefulness — 
in  respect  to  such,  however,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that 
time  deals  more  leniently  with  their  influence  than  with 
their  names;  and  that  what  they  did  for  their  generation 
descends,  in  the  form  of  blessing,  through  numberless 
imperceptible  channels  and  combinations  to  all  posterity. 
Nor  is  it  claimed  for  this  volume,  more  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding, that  it  embraces  all  the  names  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated,  concerning  which  the  requisite  biographical 
material  might  have  been  obtained.  Even  after  a  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  more  aged  and  influ- 
ential clergymen  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
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with  a  vi^w  to  obtain  the  best  list  of  subjects  possible, 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  none  have  been  overlooked, 
whose    merits   justly   entitled   them   to   a  grateful    and 
honourable    notice.     I   can  only  say  that,  with  all  the 
helps   within   my  reach,    I   have  made   the    best   selec- 
tion  I   could ;    and   that,   whatever   diflferent  phases  of 
opinion  may  exist  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  no  one  has 
been  intentionally  slighted, — no  one  has  been  intention- 
ally preferred, — my  sole  object  having  been  to  represent 
the  Clergy  of  the  whole  Church  with  all  impartiality  and 
fidelity.     As  a  general  rule,  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  delineation  of  character,  not  only  from  some  surviving 
friend  who  could  testify  from  actual  knowledge,  but  from 
some  one  whose  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sympathies 
were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  person  commemorated. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions ; 
though   it   is   confidently  believed   that   in  no   case   has 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  subject  and  the  writer 
been  the  occasion  of  any  distorted  or  unfair  representation. 
Possibly  it  may  occur  to  some  that  among  the  early 
Clergy  several  names  are  embraced,  which  have  too  slight 
a  connection  with  this  country  to  form  legitimate  subjects 
for  American  Biography.     But  though  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  was  passed  in  England,  yet  the  influence  which 
they  exerted  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Church  in  this  land 
seems  worthy  of  an  enduring  record,  and  upon  this  princi- 
ple is  included  the  name  of  Commissary  Bray,  who,  though 
his  actual  sojourn  here  was  scarcely  more  than  a  brief 
visit,  had  more  to  do  in  giving  character  and  direction  to 
the  infant  Church  of  Maryland  than  perhaps  any  other 
man.     Some,  too,  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  the 
celebrated  Whitefield  a  place,  on  the  ground  not  merely 
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thmt  a  Imrge  part  of  hiB  life  was  passed  in  his  native 
country,  but  that  his  relation  to  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
of  so  loose  imd  dubious  a  character  that  he  could  hardly 
be  ccmsidered  a  minister  in  that  Communion.  The  fjBict 
that  he  made  no  less  than  seven  visits  to  America, — ^most 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  and  finally  terminated  his 
life  here,  might  perhaps  fisiirly  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
among  American  Clergymen ;  while  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  Episcopal  ordination,  as  well  as  been  a  subject  of 
Episcopal  discipline,*  and  of  his  having  never  transferred 
his  relation  to  any  other  body  of  Christians,  would  seem, 
notwithstanding  all  his  disregard  of  rubrics  and  canons,  to 
leave  him  with  the  full  responsibility  of  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  addition  to  this,  his  career  in  this 
country  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  a 
number  of  the  prominent  Episcopal  clergymen  of  his  day, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  the  former,  and  do 
full  justice  to  the  latter. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  in  regard  to  this 
volume,  as  to  the  previous  ones,  that  the  same  facts  and 
incidents  are  sometimes  substantially  repeated  in  different 
sketches,  and  that  the  length  of  the  sketches  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  standing  of  the  respective  subjects. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  same  facts  often  belong  equally  to  the  lives  of  several 
different  persons,  so  that  neither  would  be  complete  with- 
out them ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  amount  of  available  material  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
relates;  and  some  even  who  have  exerted  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence,  have  still  done  it  so  silently  as  to- 

•8—  Sketoh  of  Commia»rj  Oarden,  pp.  40,  41. 
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exclude  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  extended  biographical 
detail.  In  addition  to  this,  that  feature  of  the  work  which 
makes  it  so  extensively  the  depository  of  personal  recol- 
lections illustrative  of  character,  necessarily  leaves  the 
length  of  the  sketches  to  be  determined,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  those  who  contribute  the  commemorative  letters. 

In  preparing  these  sketches,  recourse  has  been  had  to 
all  accessible  works,  from  which  any  valuable  material 
could  be  drawn.  Among  the  publications  of  a  more  gene- 
ral character  of  which  the  greatest  use  has  been  made,  are 
the  following: — Humphrey's  History  of  the  Propagation 
Society;  Abstracts  from  the  early  Reports  of  that  Society, 
published  in  connection  with  the  Anniversary  Sermons; 
Hawkins'  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Bishop 
White's  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States ;  Dalcho's  History  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  South  Carolina ;  Updike's  History  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Church ;  Hawks'  Ecclesiastical  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland ;  Bishop  Meade's  Old  Churches,  Old  Minis- 
ters, and  Old  Families,  of  Virginia;  Berrian's  History  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York;  Dorr's  History  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia;  Greenwood's  History  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston ;  and  the  Collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  honoured  list  of  my  contributors,  in  connection 
with  the  several  communications  to  which  their  names 
are  affixed,  only  partially  reveals  the  amount  of  obligation 
I  am  under  for  the  aid  received  in  preparing  the  present 
volume.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  furnished,  in  this 
connection,  a  list  of  those  especially  who  have  rendered 
me  important  service,  apart  from  direct  contributions  to  the 


vork;  but  on  fiiiillug,  afttT  liiiviiig  rcaclioJ  forty,  that  there 
were  still  an  indefinite  number  to  be  added,  and  being 
nppreliensive  withal  that  my  best  efforts  at  rccollectiou 
would  leave  the  list  of  my  benefactors  incomplete,  I  have 
thought  beet  to  content  mj-self  with  a  mere  general 
acknowledgment.  I  would  say,  therefore, — to  all  who  have 
agisted  me  in  any  way,  whether  by  oral  or  written  cora- 
muDications,  or  printed  documents,  by  general  hints  or 
particular  details,  by  sketches  of  history  or  delineations  of 
character,  I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 

Two  exceptions,  however,  from  the  above  statement  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  not  to  admit.  One  is  my 
friend  and  former  neighbour,  the  Rt.  Ilev.  Bishop  IIonATlo 
Potter,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  note  of  introduction,  com- 
mending my  design  to  the  JEpiscopal  Church  at  large,  and 
to  which  I  doubt  not  that  I  may  credit  many  of  the  cor- 
dial responses  which  have  been  returned  to  my  requests 
for  aid.  The  other  is  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ethan  Allen  of  Balti- 
more, whose  numerous  and  important  contributions  have 
quite  identified  him  with  my  enterprise ;  who,  though  one 
of  the  busiest  of  men,  has  met  my  requests  as  promptly 
and  fully  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do;  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Episcopal  antiquities,  especially  of  his 
own  State,  gives  to  his  communications  an  all  but  oracular 
authority.  I  cannot  forbear  to  state,  in  this  connection, 
what  must  be  especially  gratifying  to  members  of  his  own 
communion,  that  he  has  in  the  course  of  preparation  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Claggett,"  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  as  well  as  the  skill  and 
intelligence  which  he  will  be  sure  to  bring  to  it,  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  its  place  among  the  standard  Episcopal  produc- 
tions of  our  country. 
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I  cannot  bring  myself  to  pauee  at  this  stage  of  my 
labour  without  again  proffering  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Christian  public  at  large,  and  especially  to 
those  who  preside  over  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press, 
for  the  many  generous  words  of  approval  which  they  have 
bestowed  on  the  preceding  volumes.  In  introducing  to 
their  notice  the  present  volume,  I  frankly  acknowledge 
that  my  solicitude  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  denomination  of  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat, 
and  that  to  which  I  belong,  however  they  may  be  united 
in  bonds  of  Christian  good-will,  have  no  direct  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations  with  each  other ;  and  hence  the  apprehension 
that  I  may  have  been  unwittingly  betrayed  into  some 
minor  mistakes,  which  a  more  intimate  knowledge  cf  the 
economy  of  the  Episcopal  Chiurch  would  have  prevented. 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  however,  that  the  very  extensive 
and  eflScient  co-operation  of  prominent  ministers  as  well 
as  private  members  of  the  Episcopal  Communion,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured,  has  been  a  security  for  a  good 
degree  of  correctness,  even  in  respect  to  less  important 
matters;  and  I  can  only  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the 
confidence  and  hearty  good-will  with  which  these  respect- 
able and  venerable  men  have  met  my  applications  for  aid, 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  rewarded  by  their  finding  in  the 
result  of  my  labours  a  tolerably  faithful  record  of  the  great 
and  good  of  their  communion,  who  have  passed  away.  To 
all  who  have  placed  me  under  obligation,  either  by  their 
generous  sympathy  with  my  object,  or  their  ready  com- 
pliance with  my  wishes,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians whom  they  represent,  may  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
be  multiplied.  W.  B.  S. 

Albany,  J/^V,   1858. 
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NoUiiog  is  here  attempted  beyond  the  meredt  outline  of  the  History  of  the 
Prolestftiit  Episcopal  Gharch  in  the  United  States.  It  is  designed  as  a  sort 
of  ftmme-work  to  hold  together  the  group  of  portraits  which  are  here  collected. 
It  barely  indicates  the  field  in  which  these  men  of  the  past  have  earned  their 
daim  to  a  grateful  remembrance.  Even  the  few  feusts  which  it  embodies  are 
most  of  them  stated  in  anticipation  of  the  more  detailed  account  which  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  lives  with  which  they  were  more  immediately 
identified. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  or  as  it  was  originally,  the  Church  of 
England,  in  this  country,  dates  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia,  in 
1607.  As  the  emigration  from  the  Mother  country  increased,  and  different 
Colonies  were  successively  established,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  Colonists  would  wish  to  reproduce,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  religious  institution?  under  which  they  had  been  educated.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  case ;  and  yet,  owing  to  various  adverse  circumstances, — such 
as  the  influx  of  settlers  from  other  countries,  the  dissatisfaction,  especially  of 
the  Northern  Colonists,  with  the  Establishment  at  home,  as  well  as  the  disad- 
vmtage  necessarily  attendant  on  being  separated  by  the  ocean  from  the  foun- 
tain of  all  ecclesiastical  influence, — owing  to  these  several  causes,  the  Church 
of  England  in  this  country  had  a  long  and  feeble  minority.  Forming,  as  she 
did,  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  being  of  course  far 
removed  from  all  immediate  Episcopal  inspection ;  having  no  means  of  keep- 
ing up  her  ministry,  except  as  she  received  fresh  supplies  from  England,  or 
Kot  her  own  sons  thither  for  ordination;  it  was  not  strange  that  it  ccrly 
became  an  object  of  primary  interest  with  her  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
in  indepecdcnt  Episcopate  in  this  country.  In  her  efforts  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, bhe  was  met  with  a  decided  and  earnest  opposition  from  other  dcnomina- 
tiocs,  on  the  ground  of  the  recognised  superiority  which  such  a  measure  was 
supposed  to  imply,  involving  also  a  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
^trttlement  of  the  Colonies  had  been  made.  The  severest  struggle  on  this  sub- 
ject was  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  enlisted  some  of 
the  ablest  pens  in  the  country,  among  which  were  those  of  Doctors  Chandler 
and  Apthorp  on  the  one  side,  and  Doctors  Mayhew  and  Chauncy  on  the  other. 

•  Buhop  White's  Memoin  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  SUtes.— Wil- 
berforc«*s  Hiftory  of  the  Protestant  Pilpiscopal  Church  in  America. — Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Kaovledg*. — Encydopedia  Americana. — Swords'  Almanac,  1857. 
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Though  the  Church  of  England  had  numbered  among  her  American  Clergy, 
previous  to  the  Kevolution,  not  a  few  eminent  men,  yet,  up  to  that  time,  and 
indeed  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  her  energies  were  but  very  par- 
tially developed.  In  the  whole  country  North  and  East  of  Maryland,  the 
number  of  parochial  clergymen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  War,  did  not 
exceed  eighty ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  resided  in  Boston  and 
Newport,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  received  the  principal  part  of  their 
support  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In 
Maryland  and  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  where  her  Clergy  were  supported 
by  a  legal  establishment,  their  number  was  much  larger  ;  though  this  very 
feature  of  her  condition  naturally  awakened  the  jealousy  of  other  denomina- 
tions, and,  however  it  may  have  contributed  to  her  growth  and  influence,  must 
have  involved  at  least  a  drawback  on  her  peace  and  comfort. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Kevolution,  the  interests  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions, and  of  Religion  generally,  suffered  greatly  from  the  engrossing  and 
agitating  scenes  of  which  almost  the  whole  country  became  the  theatre  ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  Church  of  England  had  the  hardest  lot  of  all;  for  she, 
especially  as  represented  by  her  Clergy,  was  considered  as  the  very  imperson- 
ation of  rebellion.  That  spirit  of  independence  that  burned  to  the  nation's 
inmost  heart,  could  not  tolerate  the  least  holding  back  from  the  contest  that 
was  expected  to  make  us  a  free  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Clergy  felt  pressed,  by  both  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  obliga^ 
tions,  to  remain  true  to  the  British  Crown.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  leave  their  country, — some  finding  a  refuge  in 
England,  and  others  in  the  Provinces;  while  those  who  remained  behind,  and 
held  fast  to  their  loyalty,  had  scarcely  any  thing  else  left,  unless  it  were  the 
testimony  of  an  approving  conscience.  The  very  small  number  who  were 
enabled  to  continue  their  ministrations,  succeeded  in  doing  so,  either  by  their 
remarkable  prudence,  or  by  engaging  in  conflicts  or  submitting  to  deprivations, 
which  must  have  rendered  life  itself  little  less  than  a  burden.  Looking  at 
their  course  from  the  stand-point  which  we  now  occupy,  wo  may  well  afford  to 
honour  the  motives  which  controlled  their  conduct,  while  we  give  thanks  to 
the  God  of  nations  for  having  smiled  upon  the  course  which  they  felt  them- 
selves conscience-bound  to  oppose. 

As  the  churches  in  this  country,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  had  been  united 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  so,  when  that  bond  came 
to  be  severed  by  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Independence,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  combined  on  some  new  principle  of  association.  The  first 
step  towards  this  result  was  taken  at  a  meeting,  for  another  purpose,  of  a  few 
clergymen  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  May,  1784.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  in  October 
following,  which  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a  few  general  principles  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  respective  States,  as  the  basis  on  which  a  future  ecclesiastical 
government  should  be  established  :  these  principles  involved  a  recognition  of 
Epbcopacy  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  provided  for  a  Repre- 
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UCiTa  Bodj  of  the  Chnroli,  ooDsiBtiiig  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  who  were  to 
vote  as  diatinet  ordera.  A  third  meeting,  which  had  heen  agreed  upon  at  the 
aeoond,  waa  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  in  which  aeren  of  tho 
thutaep  United  Statea  were  represented, — namely,  from  New  York  to  Yir- 
gina,  inolonTe,  with  the  addition  of  Soath  Carolina.  At  thia  meeting,  the 
iiai  baaineaa  waa  to  make  oertain  alterationa  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
aeaommodatiwg  it  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  State;  and  to  propose  certain 
ether  alterationa  which  were  thought  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
stating  aome  of  the  Articles  of  Faith.  These  were  pablished  in  a  book  ever. 
umet  known  as  ••  The  Proposed  Book." 

The  Be?.  Dr.  Soabnry  of  Conneoticat  had,  sometime  prerions  to  thiat 
applied  to  the  English  Bishops  for  Episcopal  Consecration,  bat,  after  having 
become  discouraged  by  protracted  delay,  had  transferred  his  application  soo- 
eeaafnlly  to  tho  Non-juring  Bishops  of  Scotland,  and  had,  a  few  months  before 
this  meeting,  returned  to  this  country,  and  entered  upon  his  Episcopal  dutiea 
in  Connecticut ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  from  the  Southern  States  had 
already  received  ordination  at  his  hands.  Tho  members  of  this  Philadelphia 
Convention,  though  enterUuniug  great  respect  for  Bishop  Seabury,  and  gene- 
rally admitting  the  validity  of  his  Episcopacy,  wore  still  disposed  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  office  directly  from  England.  Having  taken  mea- 
swrea  to  remove  certain  obstacles  which  were  understood  to  have  prevented  the 
socceaa  of  Dr.  Seabury,  they  framed  an  Address  to  the  English  Bishops  and 
ArcLbisbops,  respectfully  acknowledging  the  favourd  they  had  fornierly 
received  from  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  stating  their  desire  to  perpetuate  among  them  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  praying  that  their  J^rdshipa 
would  consecrate  to  the  Epbcopate  such  persons  as  should  be  sent  with  that 
view  from  any  of  the  different  States.  This  Address  was  forwarded  by  a  Com- 
mitiee  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  John  Adams,  then  the  American  Minister 
a&  the  Court  of  St.  James,  with  a  request  that  he  would  deliver  it  to  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrburj^.  Mr.  Adams  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
request,  and  at  the  same  time  made  some  explanatory  statements  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  were  adapted  to  promote  the  object. 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  the  Committee  received  an  answer,  signed  by  the 
two  Archbishops,  and  eighteen  Bishops  out  of  the  twenty-four,  expressing 
themselves  well  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Convention,  but 
itiiiring  some  further  information  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which  had  been 
niadc  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Articles  of  Religion ;  a  report 
Laving  reached  them  that  those  alterations  involved  a  material  departure  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  another  came 
from  the  Archbiiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  stating  that  they  had  seen  the 
"Proposed  Book," and  specifying  several  things  in  it  which  they  deemed 
exceptionable ;  at  the  same  time  informing  them  that  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  them  to  consecrate  for  America. 
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The  objections  of  the  English  Prelates  having  at  length  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  at  a  Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
October,  1786,  the  deputies  from  the  several  States  were  inquired  of  whether 
any  persons  had  been  chosen  in  them  respectively  for  Consecration  ;  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  the  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Peter's  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  David  Griffith,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Fairfax 
Parish,  Virginia,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Conventions  of  their  respective 
States.  The  two  former  of  the  above  named  clergymen,  having  received  the 
requisite  testimonials,  embarked  together  for  England  early  the  next  month, 
and,  on  reaching  London,  were  most  kindly  received  by  the  American  Minister, 
who  not  only  introduced  them  to  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  did  all  he  could  in  other  ways  to  facilitate  the  object  of  their  visit.  Their 
Consecration  took  place  in  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1787, — the  service  being  performed  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  Moore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  returned  to  the  United  States  immediately 
alter,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  exercise  of  their  Episcopal  functions. 

The  General  Convention  assembled  on  the  28th  of  July,  1789,  and  duly 
recognised  the  Episcopacy  of  Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  though  the  former 
only  was  present,  the  latter  being  detained  by  sickness.  One  of  the  principal 
sabjects  that  occupied  the  Convention  was  the  importance  of  taking  measures 
to  perpetuate  the  Episcopal  succession.  Dr.  Griffith,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  going  to  England  for  Consecration,  had  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  and  had  come  on  as  one  of  their  deputies  to  attend 
the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  Clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  had  just  before  elected  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  Rector  of  St. 
PauFs  Church  in  Newburyport,  their  Bishop,  and  had  addressed  letters  to 
each  of  the  three  Bishops,  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvanb, 
requesting  that  they  would  join  in  consecrating  him.  Bishop  White,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was  present,  laid  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
before  the  Body ;  but  while  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  a  permanent 
union  might  be  formed  with  the  Churches  in  the  Eastern  States,  he  inti- 
mated a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  due  to  the  English  Prelates  that,  before 
they  should  proceed  to  any  Consecration,  they  should  obtain  from  them  tho 
number  which  their  Canons  made  necessary  to  such  an  act.  Bishop  White's 
opinion,  thus  expressed,  proved  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  though 
they  passed  a  vote  recognising  the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury  *s  Consecration — 
in  which  their  President  concurred.  The  difficulty  referred  to  was  obvi- 
ated, not  long  after  this,  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  James  Madison,  D.  D., 
as  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  by  his  being  consecrated  in  England. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention,  an  invitation  was  given 
to  Bishop  Seabury,  and  tho  Eastern  brethren  generally,  to  attend  the  next 
session,  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  September,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent 
union.    When  the  Convention  reassembled,  Bishop  Seabury,  with  sundry  cler- 
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gymen  from  Conoeetievt  tnd  Massachusetts,  was  present ;  and  the  evidence 
of  his  Consecration  in  Sootlan'S  having  been  laid  before  the  Body,  a  conference 
ensued  between  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  and  the  Clergy  from  the  East- 
ern States,  the  resiilt  of  which  was  that,  after  one  alteration  of  the  Constitn- 
tioD,  made  at  the  soggestion  of  the  latter,  the  Convention  declared  their  aoqni* 
csenee  in  it,  and  gave  it  their  signatures  accordingly.  The  first  ConsecratioB 
thai  took  place  after  Bishop  Madison's  return  from  England  was  that  of  the 
BeT.  Thomas  John  Claggett,  D.  D.,  elected  by  the  Convention  of  Maiyland, 
ia  1792, — in  which  Bishop  Seabury  united  with  Bbhops  White,  Provoost,  and 
Mafison. 

Tlw  Constitntion  formed  in  1786  had  provided  that  the  arrangement  of  two 
Houses  should  take  place  as  soon  as  three  Bishops  should  belong  to  the 
Body ;  and  as  this  circnmstance  occurred  in  the  Convention  of  1789,  the 
House  of  Buhops  was  accordingly  formed.  The  two  Houses  then  entered  on 
a  review  of  the  Liturgy  ;  the  Bishops  origbatmg  alterations  in  some  ServK 
ees,  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  proposing  others.  The 
result  was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  then  establbhed.  The 
different  portions  of  the  Ordinal  Office,  were  added  at  different  times  after- 
wards. 

Of  the  details  of  the  History  of  the  Protest4int  Episcopal  Church,  since  the 
period  now  referred  to,  it  does  not  comport  with  the  designed  brevity  of  this 
sketch  to  fipeak — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  regular  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  has  now  a  fooling  Id  every  part  of  our  country,  not  excepting 
even  the  most  newly  settled  portions  of  it.  The  following  statistics  will  con- 
Tej  some  idea  of  its  progress  and  present  state : — 

In  1792.  the  number  of  its  Bishops  was  five  ;  of  its  Clergy,  one  hundred  and 
Kventy-eight,  exclusive  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  In  1832, 
there  had  been  twenty-nine  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate,  of  whom  fourteen 
vere  then  living ;  and  the  number  of  Clergy  was  five  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
In  1857,  the  whole  number  of  Bishops  was  sixty- three, — the  number  then 
living,  forty ;  and  the  number  of  the  Clergy  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  was  first  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1817.  It  was  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1820  ;  but  the  next  year, 
Ireing  incorporated  with  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
h  was  removed  back  to  New  York  city,  where  its  present  organization  com- 
Tn<enced.  Besides  this,  there  are  several  flourishing  Diocesan  institutions  for 
'L€  study  of  Divinity,  particularly  one  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  one 
tt  Gambier,  in  Ohio,  and  the  Berkcleian  School  at  Middletown,  Conn.  There 
^•e  also  a  large  number  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  scattered 
•   or  the  country,  which  are  exclusively  under  Episcopal  control. 

A  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  established  by  the  General 
Convention  in  1820,  which,  in  1857,  had  in  the  Domestic  field  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  missionaries,  and  in  the  Foreign  field,  eighteen.  The  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society ;  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge ; 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society ;  the  Western  Church  Extension 
Society ;  and  the  University  of  the  South,  are  all  highly  successful  or  promis- 
ing institutions,  not  under  the  control  of  the  General  Convention. 

The  following  paragraph,  explanatory  of  the  distinctive  economy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  extracted  from  an  article  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Boyle,  B.  D.,  formerly  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Boston,  to  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  : — 

'*  The  different  Episcopal  parishes  throughout  the  United  States  are  united 
by  a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  General  Convention  of  the  Church 
once  in  three  years  at  some  place  previously  determined,  in  which  the  Church 
in  each  State  or  Diocese  is  represented  by  Lay  and  Clerical  Delegates,  chosen 
by  the  State  Convention,  (every  State  or  Diocese  having  a  Convention  of  its 
own  to  regulate  its  local  concerns,)  each  order  having  one  vote,  and  the  con- 
currence of  both  being  necessary  to  an  Act  of  the  Convention.  The  Bishops 
of  the  Church  form  a  separate  House,  with  a  right  to  originate  measures  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  composed  ot  Clergy  and  Laity ; 
and  when  any  proposed  Act  passes  the  House  of  Delegates,  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Bishops,  who  have  a  negative  on  the  same,  so  that  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  is  requisite  to  the  passage  of  any  Act.  The  Church  is 
governed  by  Canons  framed  by  this  Assembly,  and  which  regulate  the  election 
of  Bishops,  declare  the  qualifications  necessary  for  obtaining  the  Orders  of 
Deacon  or  Priest,  the  studies  to  be  previously  pursued,  the  examinations  which 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  ages  which  it  is  necessary  for  candidates  to  attain 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  several  grades  of  the  ministry,  which  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  believed  to  be  of  Apostolical  institution, — namely, 
Bbhops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  Deacon's  Orders  can  be  conferred  on  no  per- 
son under  twenty-one,  nor  those  of  a  Priest  before  that  of  twenty-four  ;  nor 
can  any  person  be  consecrated  a  Bishop  until  he  be  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  are  not  signed  by  those  who  are  admitted  to  Orders,  as 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  candidates  are  required  to  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : — *  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States.'  These  doctrines, 
however,  are  understood  to  be  contained  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  which  are 
printed  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  implied  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church.  In  these  documents  the  Trinity  of  Divine  Persons,  the  Atonement 
of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart, 
are  recognised.  In  general,  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Church  accord  with 
those  which  have  been  usually  termed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 
were  generally  professed  by  those  who  separated  from  the  Communion  of  the 
iChurch  of  Rome." 
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[Ob  the  kit  hand  of  the  page  are  the  names  of  those  who  form  the  sabjects  of  the 
work— the  flgnrea  fanmediaidy  nreceding  denote  the  period,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, when  each  began  his  mmistr^ .  On  the  right  hand  are  the  names  of  those  who 
have  rendered  their  testimony  or  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  several  characters.  The 
aasieain  Italics  denote  that  the  statements  are  drawn  firom  works  already  in  existence— 
tboae  in  Roman  denote  communications  especially  designed  for  this  work — those  with 
a  stmr  preized,  denote  mere  txtractM  from  letters  or  discourses  not  before  printed.] 
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WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 

-1675. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  0.  PITKIN,  D.  D., 
RKCTOB  or  ST.  peteb's  cbubch,  albahy. 

Albahy,  February  26, 1858. 

Mj  dear  Dr.  Spragne  :  The  materials  for  the  life  of  William  Blaok- 
STONE,  as  I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  are  very  scanty.  He  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  mention,  as  being  one  of  the  two  or  three  earliest  Episcopal  cler- 
gymen residing  in  New  England.*  What  were  his  doctrinal  or  ecclesias- 
tical views,  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that 
they  did  not  accord  with  those  prevailing  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
they  did  but  partially  accord,  and  only  so  far  as  toleration  was  concerned, 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  He  must  have 
come  to  this  country  between  the  years  1620  and  1630,  for  he  was  found  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  on  their  arrival  in  this  latter  year,  com- 
furtablj  settled  on  the  Peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  the  city  of  Boston 
now  stands.  He  had  a  cottage  built,  and  a  garden  planted.  Difficulties 
soon  arose  between  him  and  the  new  comers,  and  he  sold  his  house  and 
fann.  and  the  orchard  that  he  had  planted,  and  removed  to  the  more  toler- 
aiit  Colony  of  Roger  Williams,  remarking  that  *'  he  had  left  England  to 
I'Cayie  the  power  of  the  Lord's  Bishops,  but  he  found  himself  in  the  bands 
"f  the  Lord's  Brethren." 

lie  had  a  hi<rh  reputation  for  learning,  and  his  library  was  very  large. 
Th*.'  hi^'h  ground  on  which  his  house  was  built,  about  six  miles  from  Provi- 
'lt?n<*o,  still  bears  the  name  of  Study  Hill,  and  the  local  tradition  is  yet 
fr»?-h  that  on  that  hill  he  lived,  and  pursued  his  quiet  studies.  He  seems 
•'•  have  had  a  calm  and  peaceful  life,  after  his  removal  to  Proyidencc.  lie 
▼a*  probably  the  earliest  pomologist  in  New  England,  having  a  fine  orchard 

■  f  apples  on  his  farm  at  Shawmut,  when  he  removed  to  the  Colony  of 
Rh^rflfc  Island. 

•In  loor,,  a  ship  wm  despatched  to  the  Northern  parts  of  America,  by  some  members  of  the 
P'.jai'^uth  Comjwiny;  but  it  was  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  carried  to  Spain,  and  condemned. 
-V-.tr.ir.i(5  daunted  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  they  fitted  out  two  more  ships  the  next  year,  in 

',t  of  which  came  the  Rev.  Richard  Setmour,  [Ri.  Seyracr,]  who  preached  to  a  consider- 
«.'  *  T.art  f{  the  comf>any  at  St.  Ueorge'B  Island,  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  preached  again, 

T.  \)u*:  I'-th  of  the  same  month,  at  the  Plantation  of  the  Colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagada- 

■  '^•.  and,  after  the  flerm<in,  was,  with  several  others,  sworn  as  one  of  the  Assistants  of  the 
•  •:.  r.y.  He  wa«  the  first  ordained  Protestant  preacher  in  America,  North  of  Virginia;  thoueh 
•---  «  .l.ry  of  I)e  Monts,  which  sailed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  France,  for  toe 
•T'-KJ:^.  «,r  St.  Troix  River,  in  1604,  and  which  was  composed  partly  of  Romanists  and  partly 
'  *  Vt  >r>«tarit^,  ha^l  among  the  latter  a  Huguenot  religious  teacher,  who  is  faid  to  have  given 

:fi'<tt<:  religiouif  ini<tructiun  to  the  Colonists  on  Sundays  and  other  times,"  by  the  name  of 
I.  f.«aTV»t. 

-I'  H's  Lttord,  who  was  a  clergrman  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  cnme 
'  rer  to  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1624.  Here  he  exercised  his  ministerial  function  for  a  time, 
>  •::  l^came  involved  in  serious  difiicultifs,  and  ultimately  was  banished  from  the  Colony.  lie 
>''r<rrwajtl«  officiated  as  a  clergyman  in  Nantasket,  and  at  Salem,  and  finally  removed  to  Virgi- 
r.ia.  wh'  re  h«»  died  shortly  after.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  his  widow  subsequently 
r^tirTj«-d  to  MiL*-a«*hn^etts.  Morton  and  Bnulford  both  exhibit  his  character  in  a  roost  unfa— 
^vorahle  light,  but  Hubbard  puti  in  a  plea  of  abatement. 

Vol.  V.  1 


2  EPISCOPALIAN. 

The  first  notice  that  I  ever  fouDd  of  Blackstone,  was  in  the  Literary 
Diary  of  President  Stiles.  He  is  there  called  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
(his  name  being  spelled  in  three  different  ways, — namely,  Blackston,  Blax- 
ton,  and  Blackstone,)  and  is  said  to  have  **  sold  the  land  of  Boston  in 
1631,  (?)  and  removed  to  Blaxton  River,  and  settled  six  miles  North  of 
Providence."  Dr.  Stiles  says  that  he  was  a  great  student,  with  a  largo 
library ;  that  he  rode  a  bull  for  want  of  a  horse ;  that  he  preached 
occasionally  ;  that  he  was  living  in  1675 ;  and  that  his  house  and  library 
were  burnt  in  King  Philip's  war. 

Dr.  Stiles  visited  his  grave  in  1771,  and  made  a  careful  map  of  the  whole 
region  in  his  diary,  marking  the  houses  of  Blackstone,  Roger  Williams,  and 
the  famous  Samuel  Gorton.*  It  is  probable  that  three  such  originals  have 
seldom  been  brought  together. 

Being  at  Providence  a  few  years  since,  I  found  my  way,  with  no  little 
difficulty,  to  the  spot  visited  so  many  years  before  by  Dr.  Stiles,  and  there 
was  the  grave  still  distinctly  marked  by  two  white  stones. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  there  is  the  following 
notice  : — "  When  the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts  arrived  in  the  year 
1630,  they  found  Mr.  William  Blackstone,  an  Episcopal  minister,  already 
seated  on  the  Peninsula  of  Shawmut,  now  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  West 
part  of  it,  where  he  had  a  cottage,  a  garden  plat,  and  subsequently  an 
orchard  planted  by  his  hand.  Having  escaped  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
Bishops  in  England,  and  soon  becoming  discontented  with  the  powers  of 
the  Lord's  Brethren  here,  he  made  a  removal  about  the  year  1635. 

"  His  death  occurred  May  26,  1675.  He  lies  buried  in  classic  ground, 
on  Study  Hill,  where  it  is  said  a  white  stone  marks  his  grave.  His  name 
will  bo  found  in  the  first  list  of  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  the  musing  stranger  will  hereafter  find  it  on  some  marble 
tablet  of  historical  inscription,  by  the  side  of  his  spring,  and  the  banks  of 
his  stream."     Hist.  Coll.  2d  Series,  Vol.  x.  p.  170. 

When  or  how  this  mysterious  personage  reached  Boston  no  one  knows. 
At  least  Mr.  James  Savage  acknowledges  his  ignorance ;  and  what  he  docs 
not  know  of  such  matters,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  is  not  to  be  known  ; 

*  Samuel  Gorton  came  to  this  country  fVora  London  in  1036,  and  aoon  occasioned  mnch  dis- 
tmrbano^  in  the  chnrch  in  Boston  by  his  erratic  religious  notions.  lie  next  went  to  Plymouth, 
where  ho  was  subjected  to  (K>rporeal  punishment  for  his  errors,  and  thence  in  June,  1638,  rcmuvctl 
to  Rhode  Island.  At  Newport  he  was  subjected  to  a  similar  discipline,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tempt of  the  civil  authority.  In  1640,  he  went  to  Providence,  where  Roger  AVilliams,  though 
Mproving  of  neither  his  principles  nor  his  conduct,  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Having, 
with  some  others  like-minded  with  himself,  settled  down  at  Patuxet,  they  proved  very  trouble- 
some neighbours,  and  a  charge  was  brought  against  them  of  unjustly  seizing  the  estates  of  other 
people.  To  this  charge  Gorton  was  summoned  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  answer; 
rat  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  within  that  jurisdiction.  He  treated  the  messsg? 
with  great  contempt,  and  was  thereupon  apprehended,  carried  to  Boston,  and  tried,  and  ordered 
to  be  iiept  in  cloee  confinement  at  Charlcstown.  After  being  thus  confined  for  one  winter,  ho, 
with  others,  was  banished  the  Colony.  They  obtained  an  order  from  the  King,  August  10, 
1644,  that  they  should  peaceably  enjoy  their  lands,  which  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Providence  Plant&ttons  in  Narragansett  Bay;  and  the  chief  town  they  named  Warwick.  In 
1648,  Gorton  was  acain  in  Boston,  and  was  threatened  with  punishment,  but  was  soon  restored 
to  his  plantation,  wnere  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  Ue  ofiiciated  as  a  minister  at  Warwick,  dis- 
seminating his  peculiar  doctrines,  though  it  is  not  easy  at  this  day  to  decide  very  definitely  what 
they  were.  He,  however,  believed  that  the  suff'erings  of  Christ  were  within  his  children,  and 
that  He  was  as  mueh  in  thisworld  at  one  time  as  atanother;  that  all  which  is  related  of  Him  is 
to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense;  that  He  was  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  was  the  image  of  Gmi  in 
which  he  was  created.  He  published  Simplicity's  Defenoe  against  the  seven -h  aded  policy, 
which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wimlow;  Antidote  against  Pharisaical  teachers;  Saltmarsh  re- 
turned from  the  dead,  1655;  a  Glass  for  the  people  of  Kew  England. 
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bnt  it  is  a  carious  historical  fact  that,  as  early  as  1630,  only  ten  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  he  was  found  by  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony, on  their  first  arrival.  There  was  at  least  one  person  that  sympathized 
with  him, — namely,  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  living  on  Noddle's  Island,  ir 
Boston  Harbor,  who  is  described  by  Johnson,  in  his  Wonder-Working 
Providence,  as  **  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation  in  hand,  being  strong  for 
the  Lordly  Prelatical  power."  Johnson  also  speaks  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Blaxton,  as  living  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  on  the  point  of  land  called 
Blaxton  Point.  There  is  an  account  of  Blackstone's  sale  of  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  Boston  is  now  built,  in  the  Second  Series  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Collections,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  202. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  speaks  of  Blackstone  as  a  man  of  learning,  and 
says  with  caution, — "  He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Puritan  persuasion, 
and  to  have  left  his  country  for  his  non-conformity."  But  the  preponder- 
ance of  authority  would  seem  to  be  against  this  opinion.  He  adds  that 
**  he  used  to  come  to  Providence  and  preach,  and  to  encourage  his  hearers, 
gave  them  the  first  apples  they  ever  saw."  Lechford,  who  w^rote  in  1641, 
thus  speaks  of  him : — <*  One  Mr.  Blackstone,  a  minister  sent  from  Boston, 
having  lived  there  nine  or  ten  years,  because  he  would  not  join  the  church ; 
he  lives  with  Mr.  Williams,  but  is  far  from  his  opinions." 

Having  occasion  to  address  a  missionary  meeting,  a  few  years  since,  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  I  alluded  to  him  nearly  as  follows,  and  I  quote  the 
words  then  used,  because  I  know  none  better  to  express  my  opinion  of  his 
probable  standing  in  the  Church.  Having  shown  that  missionary  work 
could  not  be  safely  left  to  individual  and  private  effort,  I  continued 
thus  : — *'  I  visited  this  morning,  with  feelings  of  peculiar  and  painful  inte- 
rest, the  grave  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  Church 
Clergymen  of  New  England.  The  Rev.  William  Blackstone,  one  of  the 
earlv  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  whom  the  Blackstone  River  and 
Canal  receive  their  name  ; — a  man  of  learning  and  unblemished  character, 
who  must  have  migrated  to  this  country  almost  immediately  after  the 
landing  of  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  whose  farm  once  covered 
the  whole  Promontory  on  which  the  city  of  Boston  is  now  built,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  here,  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
city,  did  he  spend  a  long  life,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Samuel  Gorton,  leaving  so  little 
trace  of  himself  that,  to  this  day,  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  remained 
firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  at  whose  altars  he  had  vowed  to  serve, 
or  fell  in  with  some  of  the  popular  opinions  of  his  day.  The  truth  doubt- 
less is  that  he  came  to  this  place  expressly  for  retirement  and  repose. 
Wi-aried  with  the  troubles  in  his  native  country,  and  finding  very  soon 
among  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  causes  of  disquietude,  similar  to  those 
which  had  driven  him  from  home,  he  came  here  for  rest,  and  at  his  retreat 
at  Study  Hill,  with  his  ample  and  well  selected  library,  with  none  to  molest 
or  disturb  him.  he  endeavoured  to  serve  God  in  quietness  and  peace." 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  C.  PITKIN. 
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WILLIAM  WILKINSON. 

1650—1663. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D., 

ASSISTANT  XINISTSB  OF  ST.  PSTEB's   CHVBCH;   BALTIXORV. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  10,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  first  mention  we  find  of  the  Rev.  William  Wil- 
kinson is  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Mary- 
land. I  have  examined  those  Records  personally,  and  drawn  from  them 
the  materials  for  the  following  sketch.  And  I  have  been  induced  to  gather 
and  embody  these  materials  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  those  who 
first  preached  the  Gospel,  and  established  the  Church,  in  this  wilderness 
land,  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  they  should  not  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  came  over  from  England  in  the  year  1650.  He  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  came  hither  to  make  his  perma- 
nent home.  He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  wife  of  his  early  years, 
who  left  him  with  two  daughters.  Having  then  married  another, — a  widow 
with  one  daughter,  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  crossed  the  ocean, 
to  plant  himself  here.  The  population  was  then  small, — less  probably 
than  a  thousand  souls ;  and  the  wild  Indian  had  been  dislodged  from  his 
many  tented  grounds  in  this  Province,  but  in  two  instances  at  most.  Mr. 
W.  came  hither ,■  as  a  minister  of  Christ, — not  to  a  Church  endowed,  nor 
to  a  people  having  ability  to  support  him, — for  the  colonists  were  as  yet 
all  poor ;  but  to  do  his  Master's  work,  and  to  support  his  own  family. 

He  brought  with  him  his  wife, — Mary^  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Budden,  his  own  two  daughters, — Rebecca  and  Elizabeth^  and  three  inden- 
ted servants, — William  Warren,  Robert  Cornish,  and  Ann  Stevens, — being 
in  all  nine  persons.  These  indented  servants  were  such,  for  the  term  of 
four  or  five  years,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  being  brought  over  from 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  their  indentures,  each  one  was  enti- 
tled to  one  year's  outfit  from  his  master,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
from  Lord  Baltimore.  These  were  great  inducements  for  poor  men  and 
women  in  England  to  migrate  to  Maryland.  And  besides,  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service,  upon  their  taking  up  land,  they  became  freemen,  and 
entitled  fo  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  in  the  Province.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  was  that  not  a  few  of  this  class  early  became 
wealthy,  and  others  were  advanced  to  public  stations,  and  thus  placed  their 
descendants  in  a  position  in  society,  which  made  them  willing  to  forget  the 
humble  condition  of  their  ancestry. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  entitled,  by  Lord  Baltimore's  terms  of  plantation,  to 
nine  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  that  is,  to  a  hundred  acres  each  for  those  com- 
posing his  household.  This  was  granted  him  on  the  1st  of  October,  1650, 
and  was  laid  out  on  the  Patuxent  River,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  North 
of  St.  Mary's.  He  was  required,  however,  as  were  all  others,  to  pay 
Lord  Baltimore  a  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  per  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  first  Church  of  England  clergyman  who  had 
come  into  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Province,  though  it  had  now  been  settled 
for  sixteen  years.     He  was  not  indeed  the  first  clergyman  of  that  Church, 
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who  is  known  to  have  settled  on  what  is  now  Maryland  soil/  but  the  first 
in  the  settlement  at  St.  Mary's.  In  this  settlement  there  were,  at  this 
time,  certainly  three  places  for  Protestant  worship, — namely,  Trinity 
Cbnrch,  six  miles  West  of  St.  Mary's  City ;  Poplar  Hill  Church,  some  six 
miles  Northwest ;  and  St.  Paul's,  some  twenty  miles  farther  Northwest,  in 
what  is  now  King  and  Queen  Parish.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
one  also  on  the  Patnxent,  where  Mr.  Wilkinson  located  his  land,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  North  of  St.  Mary's ;  while  there  is  not  known  to 
have  been  in  the  Colony  but  one  place  for  Romish  worship.  This,  among 
other  facts,  shows  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  emigrants  were  Protes- 
tants, at  the  end  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  Colony. 

Lord  Baltimore,  as  is  so  well  known,  was  himself  a  Romanist ;  and  he 
took  care,  or  some  one  did  for  him,  to  have  two  Jesuit  priests  come  over 
with  his  first  colonists,  and  a  number  of  others  came  afterwards.  But  he 
was  not  so  careful  that  his  settlers  should  be  Romanists.  His  great  object 
was  not,  as  has  been  claimed  for  him.  Religion,  or  the  founding  of  an  asy- 
lum for  Roman  Catholics — it  was  simply  revenue,  and  he  cared  little  who 
settled  on  his  lands,  whether  Romanists,  Church  of  England  men,  Puri- 
tans, or  others,  so  that  he  might  obtain  his  annual  two  shillings  for  every 
hundred  acres  of  his  grant  settled,  and  his  large  per  cent,  on  the  profits 
of  the  very  lucrative  Indian  trade  of  his  Province.  This  existing  docu- 
ments abundantly  show.  Besides  the  Romish  priests  mentioned,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  very  early,  some  visiting  preachers  from  New  England,  of 
the  Puritans,  who  spent  some  time  here ;  but  none  appear  to  have  made 
any  permanent  settlement. 

But,  with  so  large  a  portion  of  Protestants,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
:Le  colonists  should  not,  from  some  quarter,  have  been  supplied  with  the 
>vrvice.s  of  a  Protestant  ministry.  They  did  not  indeed  live  entirely  with- 
"Qt  public  worship ;  for  they  built,  as  already  stated,  places  of  worship  for 
iLemsclvcs — rude  though  in  truth  they  were,  being  built  simply  of  logs 
from  the  forest,  still  they  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  inten- 
ded. They  were  located  near  by  some  landing  place,  not  far  from  the 
water  side  ;  f()r  the  settlers  all  chose  their  residences  on  the  banks  of  some 
^r  other  of  the  many  beautiful  creeks  and  rivers,  and  these  were  their 
lijzhways  to  all  public  places,  to  which  the  oar  and  the  sail  monthly  carried 
Them  ;  and  they  had  a  fine  spring  near  at  hand,  while  they  were  shaded  and 
'bcltered  V)y  the  trees  of  the  wild  wood.  The  places  of  worship,  though 
'without  any  regularly  appointed  minister,  had  nevertheless  their  lay  readers, 

•  Af  early  a#  1M9,  ^rhilc  the  territory  of  what  in  now  Maryland  constituted  a  part  of  Vir- 
riii».  Kent  liland,  on  the  Ch<vai>€nko  Bay,  opposite  the  city  of  Annnpolif, — an  island  which 
(  •  orjatainfi  ffoine  forty  thousand  inbabitanto,  had  been  settled  by  Virginia  colonists.  This 
»..•  C\c  years  earlier  than  the  settlement  at  ^t.  Mary's.  These  settlers,  ueing  more  than  one 
•  »-  In^U  were  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  among  them  a  Church  of  England  cl<?rgy- 
c  J.T., — the  Hev.  Richard  James.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  settlements  over 
^  ru*  main  land  adjoining,  constitnting  the  greater  part  of  Queen  Anne  an<l  Tnll»ot  cMiinties; 
v-i  #,-,  true  have  thooo  connties  been  to  their  early  Church,  that,  to  this  day,  only  three 
L'/Tunwt  ehaf*els  arc  found  there,  and  but  one  resi<lent  priest. 

Tr.i«  Mr-  Jamcn,  it  appears,  had  some  years  previous,  been  librarian  to  Sir  Rol)€rt  Cotton, 
r>.*  fara'-'tts  antiquarian;  and  when  Fir  (Jeorgc  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained, 
»-i:*  y«t  A  I*rr»testant,  his  Charter  for  Avahm,  in  Newfoundland,  Mr.  James  accompanied 
h!x  arvl  wtui  minister  there;  and  thenc<*,  it  would  seem,  came  with  him  to  Virginia,  and  s^ettlod 
*i  Kent  Inland.  In  IfiSS,  Lord  Baltimore  having,  by  force  of  anns,  obtained  poesession  of  this 
!»iir.  i,  Mr-  James  returned  to  England,  and  dird  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  that  y<;ar.  Lord 
Foltiiaorc'f  Gof  emmeot  feizcd  on  his  estate  in  the  island,  confiscated  it,  and  left  his  widow  in 
|«*ierty. 
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by  whom  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  performed,  and  a 
sermon  read.  Thus,  though  they  were  without  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  they  were  not  without  public  worship. 

I  have  nothing  to  relate  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  save  what  has  been  gathered 
from  the  public  civil  documents.  But  these  will  give  us  at  leaflt  some 
idea  of  the  minister  and  the  man.  We  find  that  he  very  early  created  an 
interest  for  himself  and  ]us  ministry,  which  was  shown  in  the  legacies  that 
were  left  to  him  and  the  church ;  that  he  acquired  a  character  which 
caused  his  appointment  as  the  guardian  of  the  orp]ian ;  and  that  his  houae 
became  the  home  of  the  sick  and  dying.  In  his  humble  sphere  he  went 
about  doing  good. 

A  circumstance  also  early  occurred,  which  showed  beautifully,  may  I  not 
say,  his  sterling  honesty  and  uprightness.  At  that  time,  cattle  were  allowed  to 
run  wild  in  the  forests.  And  it  often  happened  that  the  owner  knew  which 
were  his,  only  by  the  mark  which  the  law  of  the  county  required  he  should 
put  upon  them,  and  cause  to  be  identified  in  the  County  Records.  One 
evening,  towards  dark,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  standing  out  before  his  door, 
at  the  time  when  the  cattle  came  in  for  the  night,  he  perceived  one  among 
them  which,  as  he  thought,  had  no  mark,  and  yet  was  his  own.  Calling 
his  servants,  the  animal  was  caught,  and  marked  with  his  own  cattle  mark. 
But,  upon  his  making  examination,  he  found  it  had  a  previous  mark  which 
had  not  before  been  noticed.  The  next  morning,  he  mounted  his  horse ; 
rode  to  St.  Mary's,  which  was  some  miles  distant ;  went  into  the  Courts 
which  was  then  sitting,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  made 
known  what  he  had  done,  and  brought  his  servants,  and  had  them  sworn  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  statements.  He  was  of  course  acquitted  by  the 
Court  of  all  blame,  and  he  then  made  public  advertisement  for  the  right 
owner  to  come  and  claim  his  property,  which  was  at  his  disposal. 

Subsequently  to  this,  we  find  him  taking  up  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land 
more,  showing  that,  at  that  time,  he  had  acquired  eleven  more  indented 
servants,  than  those  before  mentioned,  tlie  names  of  whom  are  on  record 
This  does  not  indeed  show  that  he  had  fourteen  of  these  servants ;  for  at 
the  end  of  five  years  each  one  was  entitled  to  his  liberty,  and  went  out  a 
freeman.  To  keep  up  a  supply,  therefore,  spring  and  fall,  ships  came  into 
the  Colony  from  England,  laden  with  this  class  of  men  and  women,  who 
wore  sold  for  their  stipulated  term  of  years,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing 
them  over.  In  this  way  a  supply  was  kept  up,  with  material  advantage  to 
the  purchaser  and  the  purchased. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  he  ever  experienced  was  his  being  indicted  as 
an  accessory  in  a  case  of  bigamy.  This,  if  established,  was  a  high  offence 
against  English  law ;  and  all  the  colonists,  by  Lord  Baltimore's  charter* 
were  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and  not  only  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such,  but  also  amenable  for  the  violation  of  its  laws. 
There  being  no  power  in  the  Colony,  by  which  a  divorce  could  be  granted, 
a  husband  and  wife,  by  mutual  agreement,  divorced  themselves.  Soon  after 
this,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  knowing  the  man  had  no  legal  divorce,  married  him 
to  another  woman.  He  consequently  was  indicted  for  it,  as  just  stated. 
This  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The  case  was  called 
in  Court,  but  whether  it  came  to  trial  or  not,  it  was  laid  over,  and  Gover- 
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nor  Calyert,  himself  the  Presiding  Judge,  became  surety  for  his  appearance, 

and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  matter.     The  issue  shows  that  his 

character  did  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities  and  inhabitants 

of  the  Colony,  and  that  whether  he  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  right 

or  wrong,  he  did  not  lose  their  confidence. 

His  daughter,  Rebecca,  was  married  to  Thom^as  Dent,  and  Elizabeth  to 
William  Hutton,  brother  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State.  Their  descend- 
ants still  remain  in  considerable  numbers,  and  occupy  a  very  desirable 
position  in  society. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  his  ministry. 
Men  can  readily  enter  into  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  but  to  honour  and  preserve  their  memory  was  not  a  prevalent  virtue 
in  the  early  periods  of  our  country.  We  know,  indeed,  the  general  esti- 
laation  in  which  he  was  held,  but  wc  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  measure 
of  his  success.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  foundations  which  he  laid, 
yet  remain — the  God  he  worshipped  is  worshipped  still  in  the  temples  which 
have  succeeded  those  in  which  he  preached,  and  which  stand  on  the  ground 
where  he  stood,  as  Christ's  Ambassador,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  continued  his  ministry  here  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  August,  1663.     In  his  will,  still  on  record,  he  says : 

*«  Imprimis,  I  give  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  from 
whence  it  came,  with  humble  confidence  that  both  body  and  soul  shall,  at 
the  Resurrection,  receive  a  happy  union,  and  be  made  partakers  of  that 
happiness  which  is  purchased  by  my  blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Ilighteous." 

Such  were  the  hopes,  and  such  the  faith,  of  this  veteran  pioneer  in  the 
Church,  among  the  few  scattered  poor  in  this  then  savage  and  benighted 
land. 

Most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 


-♦4- 


JAMES  BLAIR,  D.  D  * 

1685—1743. 

James  Blair  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1G5G.  He  was  educated 
at  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  Established 
<'hurch  of  England,  as  set  up  in  Scotland  by  the  Stuarts.  But  as  neither 
rhe  Epii^copal  furm  of  govern nient,  nor  the  Episcopal  mode  of  worship, 
f-und  much  favour  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Blair  quitted  his  profornicnts  there,  and 
wt-nt  to  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
L^'pinjr  to  ])e  able  to  exercise  his  miniL'try  with  more  comfort  and  advantage. 
Dr.  Com]»ton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  being  very  favourably  impressed  by 
both  his  talents  and  piety,  proposed  to  him  to  go  as  a  Missionary  to  Vir- 
;;inia  ;  and,  having  received  the  appointment,  he  came  to  Virginia  in  the 

•  Prefaoc  trt  hi?  Diacfiurfef,  Zd  edit. — Miller's  Rctrrspcct,  II. — Burnet's  History  of  Lis  own 
Timcf,  II. — Hawks'  Ecclesiastical  Contributiuus,  I. — MS.  from  Key.  Dr.  Totten. 
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year  1685.  He  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  to  both  the  planters 
and  officers  of  Government,  labouring  diligently  to  improve  the  minds,  the 
manners,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  1689,  when  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
son was  made  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Blair  was  appointed 
Commissary^  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  Province.  In  virtue 
of  this  office,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
presided  at  the  trials  of  clergymen,  and  pronounced  sentence  when  they 
were  convicted  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  indeed  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  a  Bishop  except  ordination.  The  office  was  more  burdensome 
than  profitable  ;  but  it  subsequently  gave  Mr.  Blair  an  important  advantage 
in  his  great  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

He  was  deeply  affected  with  the  low  state  of  both  learning  and  religion 
in  Virginia,  and,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  elevating  both,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  College.  With  a  view  to  this, 
he  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  which,  being  headed  by  the  Governor  and  his 
Council,  soon  amounted  to  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  In  the 
first  Assembly  held  by  Nicholson,  in  1G91,  the  project  of  the  College  was 
warmly  seconded  and  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  their  Majesties; 
and  Mr.  Blair  was  appointed  to  present  the  Address.  He,  accordingly, 
crossed  the  ocean  to  execute  this  trust ;  and  both  William  and  Mary  received 
the  plan  with  marked  favour.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1692,  a  Charter 
for  the  College  was  granted  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  being  appointed  Chancel- 
lor, and  Mr.  Blair  President,  and  the  College  named  **  William  and  Mary  J** 
Mr.  Blair  was  principally  concerned  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  insti- 
tution,  and  in  watching  over  and  directing  its  interests ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  entered  formally  on  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President 
until  the  year  1729.  Among  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  object  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle. 

The  College  went  tardily  into  operation,  and,  but  for  Mr.  Blair's  great 
perseverance,  it  would  probably  have  been  abandoned.  In  the  year  1705, 
it  was  overtaken  by  a  sore  calamity  in  the  burning  of  the  college  building. 
Still,  Mr.  Blair  was  not  discouraged.  Under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Spotswood,  who  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the  enterprise,  a  new  edifice 
was  erected,  and  the  college  exercises  resumed. 

Mr.  Blair  was,  for  some  time,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Colony, 
and  Rector  of  Williamsburg.  He  died  on  the  Ist  of  August,*  1743,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
sixty-four  years  ;  a  Missionary,  fifty-eight ;  Commissary  for  Virginia,  fifty- 
three  ;  President  of  a  College,  forty-nine  ;  and  a  member  of  the  King's 
Council,  fifty. 

In  1722,  Mr.  Blair  published  four  octavo  volumes,  under  the  following 
title  : — **  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  explained  ;  and  the 
practice  of  it  recommended  in  divers  Sermons  and  Discourses."  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1732,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Waterland,  who 
accompanied  it  with  a  recommendatory  notice.  The  author,  in  dedicating 
the  second  edition  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  writes  thus  : — 

*  Another  acoount  states  that  his  death  ooourred  in  March. 
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the  coanteoaoce  and  support  I  have  all  along  had,  during  my  forty  and  seven  years 
ministry  in  this  country,  from  the  eminent  Archbishops  and  Bisiiops  of  the  Church 
of  England;  more  particularly  from  your  Lordship,  and  your  worthy  predecessors,  in 
vhoae  seryice,  as  Commissary ,  this  is  now  the  forty  and  third  yearniy  poor  labour  has 
been  employed.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  an  emeritus  miles.  Oh  that  I  could  say  with 
Saint  Paul  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  &c. 

Mr.  Blair  was  honoarcd  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  what  University,  it  was  con- 
ferred. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Blair  in  the  possession  of  William  and 
Mary  College ;  one  taken  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  the  other 
Then  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  library,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  theological  books,  to  the  College  ;  about  one  thousand  of 
vhich  still  remain. 

Besides^  the  universal  tradition,  there  arc  many  distinct  testimonies  to 
the  excellenpe  of  Dr.  Blair's  character,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  the  commendatory  notice  accompanying  the  second  edition 
i.-f  his  Sermons,  says, — **  That  noblest  of  subjects,  the  Saviour's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  is  here  explained  with  good  judgment,  so  it  appears  likewise  to 
be  pressed  with  due  force ;  in  a  dear,  easy,  yet  masculine,  style,  equally 
fitted  to  the  capacities  of  common  Christians,  and  the  improved  understand- 
ing of  the  knowing  and  judicious."  lie  observes  also,  »*  how  happy  a 
talent  the  author  had  in  deciding  points  of  great  moment  in  a  very  few 
\\'i\t\  words,  but  the  result  of  deep  consideration,  and  discovering  great 
•.  ::ipass  of  thought."  Dr.  Doddridge  also  speaks  of  this  work,  in  his 
FiinJly  Exp«>sit(»r,  in  terms  of  hiirh  approbation.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
H>Tnry  of  his  own  Times,  calls  Blair  "  a  worthy  and  good  man."  White- 
-•M.  in  his  journal  for  December  15,  1740,  says, — **  Paid  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Blair,  Commissary  of  Virginia.  Ilis  discourse  was  savoury,  such  as 
:»:2'l.>d  to  the  use  of  edifying.  lie  received  me  with  joy,  asked  me  to 
'r-,-i':h,  and  wished  my  stay  were  loncer." 


-♦♦- 
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1090—1700. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Raltimork,  Md.,  March  5,  18.")8. 

Mj  dcMr  *Sir  :  The  sources  from  which  the  facts  cnil>odie<l  in  the  follow- 
'.:-E».-t!-h  are  drawn,  are  mostly  indicated  in  the  course  nf  the  narrative. 
-^Tn-t  nu'ntinne<l  are  the  llecords  of  North  Sassafrass  Parish,  and  the 
•--i'.y  ;lo<ic«»ndants  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Burroll,  a  nephew  of  ^Ir.  Jones  ;  and 
•i^i'-  ontitlird  to  the  fullest  oonfi<lence. 

Tj.^  fr-t  notice  we  find  of  nr(JH  Jones,  in  the  Ilistorv  of  Marvhuul,  is  in 
■■- T.::..r  1«;1m;.  when  he  had  just  come  into  the  Province,  with  others,  who 
*^'.  ai  thi-  .solicitation  of  Governor  Nicholson.     We  then  find  him  the  in- 
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cumbcnt  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  in  Calvert  County.  As  the  Vestry's  early 
Records  of  this  parish  have  been  lost,  nothing  is  known  concerning  him 
from  that  source.  But  from  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  it 
appears  that  on  the  3d  of  October,  1698,  Mr.  Jones,  together  with  other 
clergymen  of  the  Province,  then  present  at  Annapolis,  was  requested  by 
the  Governor  to  have  a  clergyman  charged  with  bigamy  before  them,  and 
to  examine  into  the  case.     And  this  they  accordingly  did. 

lie  remained  at  Annapolis  for  sunic  time,  and  on  the  25th  preached 
before  the  General  Assembly,  then  in  session,  and  quite  to  the  acceptance 
at  least  of  the  Governor;  for  in  a  message  to  the  Lower  House,  the  next 
day  after  they  had  heard  him,  he  tells  them  that,  <*  according  to  Parliamen- 
tary usage,  they  should  have  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Joucs,  and  the  other 
clergymen  who  liad  officiated  in  their  good  sermons,  and  not  have  acted  con* 
trary  to  the  good  doctrine  preached  to  them." 

Mr.  Jones  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  things,  while  here.  And  his 
observations  he  committed  to  writing,  and  sent  them,  with  a  general  account 
of  Maryland,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  whom  they  were  pub- 
lished. They  were  long  afterwards  republished  in  the  Philadelphia  Phi- 
losopliicul  Transactions.  In  this  account,  among  several  other  things 
wortliy  of  note,  is  a  description  of  Annapolis,  copied  into  01dmixon*s  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Colonies  in  1707,  and  frequently  published  in  later  years.  He 
thus  became  widely  known. 

He  continued  in  Calvert  till  1702  or  1703,  when,  as  appears  from  Ander- 
son's Colonial  Church  History,  he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
William  and  Mary  College.  This  appointment  he  no  doubt  owed  to  his 
friend.  Governor  Nicholson,  who  was  at  tliat  time  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  had  removed  the  scat  of  Government  to  that  place.  Whether  it  was 
while  he  was  Professor  in  the  College  or  not,  he  was  at  one  time  Chaplain 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Parish  of  Williamsburg. 
Subsequently  he  was  the  minister  at  Jamestown, — so  celebrated  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Virginia  Colony. 

In  1722,  he  had  left  Virginia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  England ;  for  in  1724  he  published  in  London  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  title  of  which  is, — "  The  present  state  of 
Virginia,  and  a  short  view  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  By  Rev. 
Hugh  Jones,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  to  tlie  Honourable  Assembly,  and  lately 
Minister  of  Jamestown,  Va."  He  intended  this  volume,  he  telb  his 
readers,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Stith's  and  Keith's  History  of  Virgi- 
nia, just  as  theirs  were  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  John  Smith,  of 
Pocahontas  memory. 

Rut,  very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  became  the  minister  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish  in  King  and  Queen 
County.  This  parish,  however,  he  soon  left,  carrying  with  him  the  follow- 
ing highly  gratifying  letter,  dated  February  2, 1726.  I  insert  it,  as  show- 
ing something  of  the  man,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held. 

**  We  the  subscribers,  principal  inhabitants  of  St.  Stephen's  Parish, 
King  and  Queen  County,  in  Virginia,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hugh  Jones,  whilst  he  was  our  minister,  behaved  himself  so  well  as  to 
merit  and  obtain  the  best  of  characters.     For  he  not  only  instructed  us  in 
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powerful  doctrine,  and  elevated  our  devotion  by  his  fervent  prayers,  and 
was  most  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  function,  so 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  all  respects,  but  also  gave  us  an  extraor- 
dinary example  in  bis  sober  life  and  edifying  conversation.  And  we  fur- 
thermore attest  that  he  and  his  family,  for  their  handsome,  candid  and 
familiar  behaviour,  and  peaceable  disposition,  and  just  dealings,  received 
the  love,  friendship,  and  respect  of  all  the  neighbourhood.  And  though,  at 
last,  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  few,  concerning  the  placing  of  the  pul- 
pit, which  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  us,  yet  is  the  departure  of  him 
and  his  family  universally  lamented,  even  by  his  adversaries.  And  we  do 
in  our  conscience  truly  believe  that,  out  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  titheablcs 
that  are  in  our  parish,  there  are  not  twenty  that  would  vote  against  his  con- 
tinuance among  us,  nor  that,  upon  occasion,  would  refuse  to  testify  the 
truth  hereof.  In  witness  of  which,  we  have  hereunto  voluntarily  put  our 
hands,  Robert  Farrish,  Thomas  Clayton,  Robert  Pollard,  Nathaniel  Davis, 
James  Stevens,  James  Bagets,  and  others." 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  instances  like  this,  forming  honourable  excep- 
tions to  the  character  usually  attributed  to  the  old  Virginia  Clergy.  We 
learn  from  this  incidental  testimony  that  Mr.  Jones  had  a  family,  and  how 
they  as  well  as  himself  were  regarded  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.    But  this  is  the  only  allusion  to  his  family  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

With  this  character,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  or  four  years,  he 
returned  to  Maryland,  and  became  the  incumbent  of  William  and  Mary 
Parish,  in  Charles  County,  distant  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
parisih  which  he  had  just  left. 

William  and  Mary  was  a  small  parish,  in  which,  in  order  to  sustain  his 
family,  he  was  obliged  to  engage,  to  some  extent,  in  instructing  youth. 
</on.'*equently  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  place  of  permanent  settlement. 
After  continuing  there  more  than  four  years,  he  discontinued  his  connection 
with  the  parish,  and  the  Vestry  then  recorded  on  their  books  this  testimo- 
uial, — a  copy  of  which  was  no  doubt  given  to  him : — 

••  Whereas  it  is  a  laudable  custom  to  attest  the  truth,  we,  whose  names 
are  under  written,  do  hereby  certify  that  tlic  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  who  has 
l«cen  our  minister  near  five  years,  has,  ever  since  his  induction  into  this 
pari.-?h,  lived  a  sober  and  exemplary  life,  and  discharged  the  duty  of  his 
function  in  all  respects  suitable  to  his  profession,  and  has  always  been  well 
ri'T'pected  by  his  parishioners.  Witness  our  hands  this  22d  day  of  June, 
IT^^O,  Mark  Penn,  Robert  Yates,  John  Howard,  Edward  Ford,  Richard 
'.'Lashall,  Barton  Hungerford,  Vestrymen  ;  and  Notley  Maddox,  William 
^Vardcn,  Church  Wardens." 

Mr.  Jones  docs  not  appear  to  have  given  up  his  school  for  a  year  after 
thi-i.  and  in  the  mean  while  he  acted  as  Curate  to  a  clergyman  in  a  neigh- 
Uiaring  parish. 

About  this  time,  the  incumbent  of  North  Sassafrass  Parish,  Cecil  county, 
having  been  suspended  from  the  ministry  for  his  misbehaviour,  the  then 
<fovernor  of  the  Province,  a  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  gave  Mr.  .Jones 
the  fidlowing  letter  to  the  Vestry.  I  insert  it,  as  showing  not  only  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  lut  also  somewhat  the  character  of 
tlii«  Protestant  Governor. 
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"September  25,  1731. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  this  day  received  your  representation,  relating  to 
the  want  of  a  due  ministerial  dispensation  of  6od*s  Holy  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments within  yonr  parish,  and  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my  endeavours  to 
anrtwer  your  desire.  Mr.  Jones,  who,  for  some  years  past,  hath  resided  in 
C7harles  county,  and  hath  from  all  obtained  a  good  report  of  his  life  and 
conversation,  is  desirous  to  remove  to  your  parts,  and  he  has  had  my 
I)roniisc,  for  some  time  past,  of  such  removal  as  he  should  choose ;  and  as 
I  think  it  is  but  justice  to  give,  upon  such  occasions,  the  preference  to 
such  aa  have  resided  with  a  fair  character  amongst  us,  before  any  stranger 
from  other  parts,  I  send  this  by  him,  who  is  desirous  to  visit  you  and  your 
parts,  to  see  how  far  the  circumstances  of  your  parish  may  suit  him,  and 
also  to  conciliate  your  good  will  towards  him,  in  case  of  his  acceptance  and 
appointment  as  proposed.  Wishing  you  all  health  and  prosperity,  I  remain^ 
Gentlemen,  your  friend  and  servant,         Benedict  Leon^  Calvert." 

**  Benjamin  Pearce,  John  Baldwin,  John  Pennington,  Col.  John  Ward, 
Henry  Ward,  Joseph  Wood,  William  Ward,  Vestrymen ;  Alphonso  Cos- 
den,  and  William  Rumsey,  Church  Wardens." 

Mr.  Jones'  visit  was  successful.  He  and  the  parish  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  each  other,  that  the  Governor  gave  him  a  Letter  of  Induction,  and  he 
became  the  incumbent  there,  October  2,  1731,  being  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age. 

There  were  in  this  parish,  as  early  as  1696,  when  there  were  but  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  taxables  in  the  whole  county,  a  small  parish 
church,  and  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  which  furnished  ample  accommodations 
at  that  time.  But  now,  after  another  parish  had  been  taken  off  from  it, 
embracing  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  county,  the  taxables  of  the 
parish  were  eleven  hundred,  and  yet  these  two  small  old  places  of  worship 
were  the  only  ones  it  contained.  Mr.  Jones  at  once  set  himself  to  meet 
this  exigency,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  succeeded  in  begin- 
ning the  erection,  which,  in  due  time,  was  finished,  of  two  large  and  sub- 
stantial brick  edifices.  In  the  parish  church  were  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
pew-holders.  The  two  buildings  continued,  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected,  for  nearly  a  century. 

Mr.  Jones'  ministry  went  on  quietly,  yet  prosperously.  But  he  had  not 
done  publishing  yet.  There  were  some  Romanists  in  the  county,  and  his 
attention  was  consequently  drawn  towards  their  system.  Accordingly,  in 
1745,  he  preached  and  published  a  Sermon  called  **A  Protest  against 
Popery,"  which  was  widely  noticed  in  its  day. 

As  he  grew  old,  he  required  help,  and  in  1750  he  had  his  brother  for  a 
Curate  ;  but  how  long  he  remained  the  Record  does  not  show.  His  Rec- 
torship, however,  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1760,  when, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  resigned  his  parish,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
Rev.  William  BarrolL*     The  Maryland  Gazette,  of  that  date,  takes  notice 

*  William  Barboll  was  a  native  of  Walef,  or  Ilerefordtibirc,  England.  He  wat  lioenied 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  Maryland,  March  4,  1760,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Province,  sooceGded  his  nnele,  the  Kev.  Hugh  Jones,  in  the  incnmbency  of  North  8anafran 
Parish,  Cecil  County.  In  the  following  year,  ho  married  Ann  Williamson,  the  daughter,  it  is 
believed^  of  the  IIgv.  Alexander  Williamson,  then  late  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  Kent  County.     In 
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of  the  change,  and  speaks  of  him  as  '^the  venerable  Hugh  Jones."  Soon 
afler  this,  mi  the  8th  of  September,  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one, 
hariiig  been  ineombent  of  this  parish  twenty-nine  years,  and  in  the  min- 
isirj  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

He  was  buried  at  his  parish  church,  and  his  successor  erected  over  his 
grare  a  monument,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  he  gained  strong 
friends  wherever  he  went.  His  piety  was  earnest,  and  his  morals  unexcep- 
tieomble.  He  had  a  clear,  vigorous  mind,  and  wrote  in  a  style  at  once 
land  and  chaste.     His  published  works  do  credit  to  his  memory. 

I  have  thus  given  you  the  result  of  my  researches  in  respect  to  this 
venerable  old  minister. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 


■♦•- 


WILLIAM  VESEY. 

1697— 174C. 

FROM  GEORGE  B.  RAPELYE,  ESQ., 

New  York,  June  4,  1858. 

Mv  dear  Sir :  The  position  which  Commissary  Vcsey  occupied  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  country,  while  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  fairly 
rntitles  him  to  a  place  in  your  work  ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  late 
y-r:riatl,  to  frame  a  very  minute  or  satisfactory  account  of  his  life.  Most 
that  1^  now  known  of  him  exists  in  the  form  of  insulated  facts,  scattered 
here  and  there  in  different  publications  ;  and  the  best  and  all  that  I  can  do, 
i*  to  bring  together  the  more  important  of  these  facts,  and  try  to  construct 
'  ut  nf  them  a  somewhat  continuous  narrative. 

William  Vesky  was  born  in  Braintree,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
~rtt<.  in  the  year  1074,  his  ancestors  having  some  time  before  emigrated  to 
:ia:  place  from  England.  •  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1G93, 
V:  1  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  llev.  Samuel 
Mjlt'*,  Rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

<rovemor  Benjamin  Fletcher  arrived  in  this   country  in  the  year  1092. 

lit*  -uc'ceeded,  the  following  year,  in  what  his  predecessor  failed  in,  namely, 

•-  ^ringing  about  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  in  the  Colony, 

'  J  jrevailing  on  the   Legislature  to  lay  a  direct   tax  on  a  portion  of  the 

riLiMtauts  to  carry  out  that  measure.     This  tax  was    raised  and  collected 

'***-  vfat^o  th«  livings  were  taken  away  from  the  Clergy  in  Maryland,  he  removed  to  Elkton. 
'^  C'^jBtT  seat, — probably,  as  others  of  the  Clergy  were  then  compelled  to  do,  to  teach  eichool 
'  rjpTJy  his  family  with  brea/l;  for  being  a  non-juror,  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  the 
•r««prl.  lie  WMB  %  man  greatly  respected  even  by  those  who  opposed  his  political  views.  He 
'•<«<  ia  ITTi*,  f.f  consumption,  aged  about  forty,  and  was  buried,  at  his  late  parli*h  church,  in 
'it*'  An!<r  s^Tuve  with  Mr.  Jones.  He  left  a  widow,  who  survived  him  many  yearn,  and  died  in 
Mat'ltovB;  aod  also  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  They  are  all  now  dead,  but  have  left 
ciaajr  4^«eendanUi.  Two  of  his  grands(ms  are  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Italtimore 
F*«*r.  Mt».  Payne,  the  lamented  wife  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  now  Mi.osionary  T'.ishop  of 
'■'«•  ProteftAot  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa,  at  Liberia^  who  recently  died  there,  was  his  grand- 
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in  the  counties  of  New  York,  Queens,  Richmond,  and  Westchester,  by  per- 
sons annually  elected,  styled  Vestrymen  and  Wardens,  the  choice  of  the 
minister  being  left  to  the  Magistrates,  and  said  Vestrymen  and  Wardens, 
in  those  counties.  In  1695,  Mr.  Vesey,  previous  to  his  taking  Orders,  was 
officiating  at  Hempstead,  Queens  County,  under  the  tax  just  referred  to. 
Visiting  occasionally  the  city  of  New  York,  he  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
of  piety  and  talent  in  his  public  performances,  which  ultimately  paved  the 
way  for  the  offer  of  the  contemplated  congregation  in  that  city.  Governor 
Fletcher  and  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcotc  took  the  lead,  with  the  Magistrates, 
the  Vestrymen  and  Wardens,  in  making  the  call,  and  advanced  the  neces- 
sary amount,  from  the  collected  taxes,  to  pay  Mr.  Vesey's  expenses  to 
England  for  Holy  Orders. 

Governor  Fletcher  now  granted  a  Charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
belonging  to  the  congregation,  who  were  authorized  to  elect  Church- war- 
dens and  Vestrymen — the  Church  to  be  known  as  Trinity  Church,  The 
parties,  clecteJ  under  the  Act  of  1C93,  were  designated  as  the  Civil  Vestry ; 
those  under  tlie  Charter  of  Fletcher,  as  the  Church  Vestry. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Civil  Vestry  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Vesey 's  call : — 

This  Board  •*  having  read  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Myles,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Gyles  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Mountfort,  Church-wardens 
of  the  said  church,  of  the  learning  and  education,  and  of  the  pious,  sober 
and  religious  behaviour  and  conversation  of  Mr.  William  Vesey,  and  of  his 
often  being  a  communicant — the  receiving  of  the  most  holy  sacrament,  in 
said  church,  have  called  the  said  Mr.  William  Vesey  to  officiate,  and  have 
the  care  of  souls  in  -this  city  of  New  York.  And  the  said  Mr.  William 
Vesey,  being  sent  for,  and  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Board, 
did  return  them  his  hearty  thanks  for  their  good  favour  and  affection  showed 
unto  him,  and  did  assure  them  that  he  readily  accepted  of  their  call,  and 
would,  with  all  convenient  expedition,  repair  to  England,  and  apply  him- 
self to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  order  to  be  ordained  according  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  return  to  his  church  here  by 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.'' 

Agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Vesey  embarked  for  England  in  the 
spring  of  1697.  On  the  16th  of  August  following,  he  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  on  Mr.  Vesey's  return  imme- 
diately after,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vestry,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — *«  Gentlemen — I  do  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  choice  you 
have  made  of  Mr.  Vesey  to  be  your  minister  ;  for  I  take  him  to  be  a  man 
every  way  capacitated  to  do  you  service  by  his  ministry  :  therefore  I  have 
most  gladly  conferred  Holy  Orders  upon  him,  and  recommend  him  back  to 
your  favourable  reception,  &c."  A  few  years  after  this, — about  1712, — 
the  Bishop  of  London  appointed  him  his  Commissary,  owing,  no  doubt,  in 
a  degree  at  least,  to  the  favourable  impression  which  he  received  in  respect 
to  Mr.  v.,  at  this  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Governor  considered  the  induction  of  Mr.  Vesey 
a  religious  act,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  putting  in  requisition  the  Rev. 
Henricus  Selyns  of  New  York,  Rev.  Johannes  Petrus  Nucella,  of  King- 
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8ton,  Ulster  County,  Thomas  Wenham  and  Robert  Lurting,  Church-war- 
dens, to  perform  that  service  ;  and  it  accordingly  wds  performed,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  Dutch  Church.  As  the  appointments  of  the  Governor  and 
the  return  made  to  him  by  the  inductors  are  in  Latin  ;  as  the  Dutch  Domi- 
nies probably  possessed  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  sent  out  to  this  country  none  but 
first  rate  scholars,  it  has  been  conjectured,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  the  service  on  that  occasion  was  performed  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Selyns  and  Mr.  Vesey  now  preached  alternately  in  this  church, 
one  in  Dutch,  the  other  in  English,  for  about  three  months.  Meanwhile 
Trinity  Church  was  so  nearly  finished  that  it  could  be  used  for  Divine  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Vesey  was  about  this  time  married  to  a  Mrs.  Rcade.  The  mar- 
riage license  from  the  Governor,  as  appears  from  the  Records,  was  dated 
March  1,  1G98.  This  lady,  with  her  connections,  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  Trinity  Church ;  and  on  the  day  that  it  was  first  opened 
for  public  worship,  (Sunday,  March  13,  1698,)  she  appeared  in  it  as  a  bride. 

Governor  Fletcher,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous  benefactions  to  the 
Church,  made  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  known  as  "  The  King's  Farm,'' 
fijr  a  term  of  years,  subject  to  a  rent.  As  the  rent  was  his  perquisite,  he 
relinquished  it  to  the  Church  during  his  administration,  which  terminated 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont. 

The  Earl  considered  the  lease,  in  connection  with  other  grants  to  indi- 
vtdual*>,  as  extravagant  and  unwarranted,  and  induced  the  Legislature  to 
dc-tlare  them  null  and  void  ;  wliicli  proceeding  was  approved  by  the  King 
and  Council.  The  rent  he  exacted,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  minister  of 
the  French  Church.  This  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  between  the 
Karl  an«l  Mr.  Vesey,  which  was  terminated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
*iovemor,  in  March,  1701.  The  next  Governor,  Lord  Cornbury,  restored 
the  farm  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Vesey,  in  his  capacity  as  Commissary,  had  a  protracted  controversy 
with  Governor  Hunter,  in  relation  to  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  the 
rhurch  at  Jamaica,  Queens  county:  it  was  ultimately  decided  by  the 
t'nurts  of  Law  that  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  that  place  was  entitled  to 
the  church  edifice,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  vacant  church  on 
Staten  Island  had  chosen  a  minister  in  which  the  Civil  and  Church  Vestries 
r.nito'l.  Governor  Burnet  withlield  his  Letter  of  Induction  to  that  living, 
nntil  he  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  minister  to  fill  the  place ; 
ind,  as  a  iQ^X,  proposed  to  give  him  a  text  from  which  he  should  write  a 
'•■rmon  in  the  Governor's  library.  But  the  proposal  was  declined.  Com- 
3iis«ary  Vesey  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Governor  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  case ;  but  without  effect. 
Annther  minister  was  afterwards  chosen,  who  presented  himself  to  the 
<f'*vpmor,  and  received  the  Letter  of  Induction,  in  consequence  of  comply- 
vvz  with  the  Governor's  terms.  When  this  afi*air  was  represented  by  the 
^'f-nimiss'ary  to  his  Supervisor  in  London,  the  Governor  was  censured  for  the 
course  he  had  taken. 

When  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote  was  in  England,  he  became  a  member 
f'f  the  SfKricty  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Society,  dated  New  York,  June  13,  1709,  he  says  of  Mr.  Vesey, — ''  His 
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lifo  and  conversation  has  been  very  regular,  and  without  the  least  stain  or 
blemish  as  to  his  morals.  He  is  not  only  a  very  excellent  preacher,  but 
always  very  careful  never  to  mix  in  his  sermons  any  thing  improper  to  be 
delivered  out  of  the  pulpit :  and  the  good  providence  of  God  has  continued 
him  long  among  us,  for  a  thorough  settlement  of  the  Church  in  this  place, 
where,  although  the  Presbyterians  have  made  several  attempts,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  break  in  upon  us, — a  happiness  no  city  in  North  America 
can  boast  of  besides  ourselves." 

Mr.  A^escy  seems,  during  a  part  of  his  ministry  at  least,  to  have  found 
both  his  salary  and  his  perquisites  an  insufficient  support.  In  1718,  there 
seems  to  have  existed  some  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  the  causes  of  which,  however,  are  not  fully  explained  by  any  existing 
documents  relating  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Vosey's  life,  combining,  as  he  did,  the  two  offices  of  Rector  and 
Commissary,  must  have  been  a  most  active  and  laborious  one.  He  was 
engaged  too  in  some  earnest  and  jirotractcd  controversies,  which  must  have 
put  in  requisition  all  his  mental  force,  and  disturbed  not  a  little  some  of 
his  social  relations.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  enterprising  and 
resolute  spirit,  who  never  shrunk  from  any  responsibility  which  ho  thought 
was  legitimately  devolved  upon  him.  lie  was  aided  not  a  little  in  his 
labours  by  Schoolmasters  and  (^ateehists,  which  were  provided  by  the  Ven- 
erable Society ;  and  had  also  as  Assistants,  at  different  periods,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Jenny,*  Rev.  James  AVetmore,t  Rev.  Thomas  Colgan,t  and  Rev 
Robert  Charlton.^ 

*  Robert  Jknny,  the  son  of  Archdeacon  Jenny,  of  Wnneytovrn,  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
came  to  this  country  as  a  Missionary  from  the  Society  for  Tropogating  the  (jospel  in  Foreisn 
Parts,  in  1715,  being  appointed  an  Assistant  to  the  Key.  Mr.  Vcsey,  Hector  of  Trinity  Charui 
New  York.  In  1722,  he  was  transferred  to  Rye,  County  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  till  1728,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  IlemiMitead,  L.  I.  In  1742,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Christ  Church,  I'hiludelphia ;  and  in  Xoveuiber  of  that  year  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Rector  of  that  church,  by  u  licenHe  from  the  Rishop  of  London.  He  died  at 
tho  age  of  seventy-five,  in  January,  17G2,  having  been  fifty-two  years  in  the  ministry,  and 
more  than  nineteen,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  ilis  remains  lie  beneath  one  of  the  a  ivies  of 
this  church,  lie  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  Rev.  iJr.  'Willioni  Smith, 
Prof  ost  of  tho  College  of  Philadelphia,  i>reacTied  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  in 
which  ho  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  him : — *'  He  was  a  man  venerable  in  years, 
and  a  striking  pattern  of  Christian  resignation,  under  a  long  nnd  severe  illness.  Thc«e  who 
knew  him  best  in  that  situation,  know  that  Lis  chief  concern  was  not  for  himself  bnt  for  the 
distressed  and  i>erp1exed  state  of  his  corgregation.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  honesty,  one  that 
hated  dissimulation  and  a  lie,  exemplary  in  his  life  and  morals,  and  a  most  zealous  member  of 
our  Episcopal  Church." 

t  Jamf.8  Wetmouk  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1714;  was  ordained  the  first  Congrepi- 
tional  miniiiter  in  North  Haven,  Conn.,  in  November,  1718;  but  in  SeptemWr,  1732,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ho  went  to  England  immediately  after,  and  obtained 
Orders,  and  returned  in  1723,  as  Catcchiiit,  and  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yesey.  In  1726,  he 
l)ecame  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
died  of  the  small  pox.  May  15, 17C0.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Timothy  afterwards  beeame 
Attorney  (leneral  of  the  Province  of  New  Rrunswick.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  highly 
respectable  talents,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the  interests  of  the  Charch 
with  which  he  wiu  finally  connected.  Ho  published  Quakerism  a  Judicial  Infatuation,  rcpre* 
sented  in  three  Dialogues;  a  Letter  against  President  Dickinson  in  defence  of  Waterland's 
J>iseourse  on  Regeneration,  about  1744;  a  Vindication  of  the  Professors  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Connecticut  against  the  Invectives  contained  in  a  Sermon  by  Noah  Hobartat  Stam- 
ford, December  31.  1746.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  1747;  a  Rejoinder  to  Hobarts  Seiiona 
Address;  an  Appendix  to  Beach's  Vindication. 

1  Thomas  Colo  an  came  to  this  country  under  the  direction  of  the  Venerable  Society,  in 
1726,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chnrch  in  Rye;  but,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement,  be 
became  Aiisistant  to  Mr.  Vesey,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  1732,  when  he  became  Reolor 
of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1755. 

§  Robert  Charlton  ofiioiated  as  Cateohist.  first  at  New  Windsor,  and  aftcrwardf  at  Kew 
York,  where,  in  1732,  he  became  snccessor  to  Mr.  Colgan,  as  Assistant  to  Mr.  Vesey.  lie  wai 
in  tho  habit  of  publicly,  every  Snrdny,  explaining  the  Church  Catechism,  and  was  reported  by 
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In  1746,  Mr.  Commissary  Yesey  transmitted  to  the  Venerable  Society 
an  aceonnt  of  all  the  churches  under  his  inspection ;  and  it  ^^  gave  them 
great  pleasure  to  observe  the  wonderftil  blessing  of  God  on  their  pious 
cares  and  endeavours  to  promote  the  Christian  religion  in  these  remote  and 
dark  comers  of  the  world,  and  the  great  success  that  had  attended  the 
&ithfiil  labours  of  their  Missionaries  in  the  conversion  of  so  many  from 
vile  errors  and  wicked  practices  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  it  appearing  that 
there  were  twenty-two  churches  flourishing  and  increasing  within  his 
jarisdietion." 

Commissary  Yesey  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1746,  in  the  seventy- 
iecond  year  of  his  age,  having  borne  his  last  sickness  with  great  patience 
and  fortitude.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault,  attended  by 
several  gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  most  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  and  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  community.  The 
following  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory,  shortly  after  his  decease,  by  one 
of  the  New- York  papers : — 

*'  lie  conscientiously  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
nnconimon  abilities,  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  applause  of  all.  And  as  he  had 
bevfQ  a  great  instrument  in  promoting  the  building  and  settlement  of  that  church, 
(vben  thun:  were  but  a  few  of  the  established  religion  here,)  so,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  hiii  pious  and  earnest  endeavours,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  congrega- 
tion rrom  time  to  time  increase,  the  building  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  now  at 
last  the  inward  pleasure  of  leaving  in  peace  and  good  order  one  of  the  largest  and 
ane5t  churches  in  America;  with  a  very  considerable  congregation,  which  justly  lament 
their  almost  irreparable  loss  in  him,  who,  in  his  private  life,  was  truly  good,  of  a  grave, 
tiioagbtful,  prudent  and  discreet  disposition,  yet  very  affable,  cheerful  and  good- 
ii.itured  in  his  conversation;  a  most  tender,  afTcctionato  husband;  a  good,  indulgent 
-.iiasier;  a  faithful,  steady  friend;  and  beneficent  to  all." 

The  above,  which  has  been  writteu  from  such  authorities  aa  are  now 

within  my  reach,  is  submitted  to  your  disposal,  iu  the  hope  that  it  may,  in 

some  measure,  meet  your  wishes,  by 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B.  RAPELYE. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  BRAY,  D.  D  * 

1700—1701. 

TutiMAS  Bray  was  bom  of  reputable  parents,  at  Marten,  in  Shrop- 
*Lirc,  England,  in  the  year  165G.  He  gave  early  promise  of  a  fine 
iatelUrctual  development.  He  was  sent  first  to  a  school  at  Oswestr}-,  in 
ill*  native  county,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  his  parents  detcruiinod 
:••  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  University  education  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
wa.^  entered  at  Hart-Hall,  Oxford.  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself 
:o  the  ministry,  he  attended  chiefly  to  Divinity  and  other  kindred  studies ; 

Mr.  Tescy  *'  to  have  ^vcn  good  ratisfaction  to  the  people,  and  to  hare  crowned  all  with  a  good 
life.*'  From  his  appoiutment  in  New  York  in  1732  to  1740,  he  bad  baptized  two  hundred  and 
bicete«n  oegroef,  of  whom  twenty-foar  were  adults.  The  next  year  he  had  seventy  negro,  and 
uBctr  white,  catechomens.  In  1746,  their  number  had  considerably  increased;  and  he  ** could 
plaiDlT  diseoTer  a  tmly  pious  spirit  among  them.*'  In  1749,  he  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew's 
Cborcb,  on  Staten  Island.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours.^ 
•  Chalmers*  Uiog.  l>ict.— Hawks'  Eccl.  Contrib.,  II. 

Vol.  V.  3 
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but,  on  account  of  b^ing  somewhat  straitened  in  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, he  left  the  University  soon  after  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
About  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  Holy  Orders.  He  was  first  employed 
as  Curate  of  a  parish  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire ;  but  soon  removed 
to  Warwickshire,  where  he  ofiiciated  as  Chaplain  in  Sir  Thomas  Price's 
family,  of  Park-Hall,  and  had  the  donative  of  Lac  Marsin  given  him  by 
Sir  Thomas.  Being  called,  during  his  residence  here,  to  preach  the  Assize 
Sermon  at  Warwick,  Lord  Digby,  who  was  one  of  his  audience,  was  so 
much  delighted  with  his  performance  that  he  afterwards  rendered  hiiu  many 
substantial  proofs  of  his  esteem ;  one  of  which  was  to  recommend  him  to 
the  honourable  patronage  of  his  brother,  the  fifth  Lord  Digby,  who,  some 
time  after,  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Over-Whitacre  in  the  same  county, — 
a  very  important  and  advantageous  position.  In  1690,  his  Lordship  pre- 
sented him  to  the  then  vacant  Rectory  of  Sheldon ;  which  preferment  hv. 
held  till  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  he  resigned  it  by  reason  of 
his  advanced  age.  lie  took  hia  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Hart-Hall, 
Oxford,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1693. 

During  his  residence  in  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  he  composed  a  work 
entitled  **  Catechetical  Lectures,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  was 
very  highly  approved.  This  publication  led  Dr.  Compton,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  to  select  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  model  the  infant  Church  of 
Maryland,  and  establish  it  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Accordingly,  in  April, 
1696,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Bray  to  undertake  this  important  mission,  on 
the  terms  of  having  the  judicial  ofiice  of  Commissary — valued,  as  was 
represented  to  him,  at  four  hundred  pounds  per  anrtum — conferred  upon 
him  for  his  support  in  that  service.  Mr.  Bray,  at  no  small  personal  sacri- 
fice, and  overlooking  all  minor  considerations,  in  the  prospect  of  more 
extended  usefulnesh,  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  appointment ; 
though,  before  actually  entering  on  his  labours,  he  wished  to  ascertain  what 
was  most  wanting  to  induce  good  ministers  to  embark  in  that  enterprise,  as 
well  as  most  ciFectually  to  promote  it.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  was  most  needed  was  the  establishment  of  parochial  libraries  for  the 
use  of  ministers ;  and  when  this  was  proposed  to  the  Bishops,  they  cordially 
approved  it,  and  promised  due  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
design.  Ho  then  set  himself  to  provide  missionaries,  and  furnish  them 
with  libraries,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  sent  both,  to  follow 
himself.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Bray,  with  the  Secretary  of  Maryland, 
waited  on  the  then  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  that  Province,  ten- 
dering to  her  the  dutiful  respects  of  the  Governor  and  people,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  which  the  capital  of  the  Province  had  then  lately  been  named  for 
her  Boyal  Highness — Annapolis,  She  testified  her  grateful  sense  of  the 
honour,  by  shortly  after  presenting  to  Mr.  Bray  a  noble  benefaction,  in  aid 
of  his  project  for  establishing  libraries  in  America ;  and  he  took  care  tha/ 
the  first  library  established  in  that  region,  which  was  fixed  at  Annapolis, 
and  which  contained  very  choice  books,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  should  be  called,  in  honour  of  the  munificent  patron  of  the  enter- 
prise,— »» The  Annapolitan  Library." 

In  his  applications  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Church  in  the  Planta- 
tions, Mr.  Bray  was  not  unfrequently  repulsed  by  the  alleged  necessities 
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of  numj  of  the  poor  clergy  in  England,  who  were  thought  to  have  a 
stronger  claim  than  those  who  were  beyond  the  ocean.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  excuse,  he  forthwith  projected  the  plan  of  **  lending  libraries,"  in 
everj  Deanery  throoghout  the  Kingdom,  by  means  of  which  this  acknow- 
ledged want  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  class  of  clergy  could  be  fully  met. 
And  this  project,  through  his  indefatigable  labours,  went  into  successful 
operation. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1696,  Mr.  Bray  took  the  Degrees  of  both 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  And,  shortly 
after,  he  published  two  works — one  entitled  '*  Bibliotheca  Parochialis  ;  or 
a  Scheme  of  such  Theological  and  other  heads  as  seem  requisite  to  be 
perused,  or  occasionally  consulted  by  the  Reverend  Clergy,  together  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Books,  which  may  be  profitably  read  on  each  of  those 
points,*'  &c.;  the  other,  **  Apostolic  Charity,  its  nature  and  excellence  con- 
sidered, in  a  Discourse  upon  Daniel  xii.  3.,  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  at  the 
Ordination  of  some  Protestant  Missionaries  to  be  sent  into  the  Plantations. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  General  View  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America, 
in  order  to  show  what  provision  is  wanting  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  parts,  together  with  Proposals  for  the  promoting  the  same, 
to  induce  such  of  the  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom  as  are  persons  of  sobriety 
and  abilities,  to  accept  of  a  Mission.'* 

In  1697,  a  bill  being  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  alienate 
lands  given  to  superstitious  uses,  and  to  vest  them  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Dr.  Bray  preferred  a  petition  to  the  House  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus 
secured  should  be  appropriated  for  the  propagation  of  Religion  in  the  Plan- 
tations ;  but,  though  the  petition  seeracd  to  be  favourably  received,  the 
bill  was  never  suffered  to  be  reported.  Being  defeated  in  this  purpose,  he 
petitioned  His  Majesty,  the  next  year,  for  a  grant  of  some  arrears  of  taxes 
due  to  the  Crown  ;  and,  some  time  after,  was  obliged  to  go  over  to  Holland, 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  King,  in  order  that  the  grant  might  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  the  result  of  this  effort  was  scarcely  more  successful  than  that 
of  the  other.  Still  persevering  in  his  purpose  to  aid  the  Colonies,  he  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  voluntary  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, as  well  at  home  as  in  the  Plantations  ;  and,  having  laid  it  before  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1697  a  Society  was  actually  formed.  In  May  1701, 
Dr.  Bray  petitioned  His  Majesty,  King  William,  for  his  Royal  Charter  ; 
and  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for 
crtfCting  a  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
if  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  were  laid  before  the  Society,  and  read  on 
the  9th  of  June  following. 

Dr.  Bray  succeeded  admirably,  though  not  without  great  labour  and  self- 
racrifice,  in  his  project  of  procuring  both  libraries  and  missionaries  ;  taking 
b7»ecial  care  to  select  men  whose  characters  gave  promise  of  the  highest 
u.«efulncss.  But  there  was  yet  another  matter  which  kept  him  in  England 
a  considerable  time  after  he  had  received  his  appointment  as  Commissary 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Laws  had  been  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  in  1692  and  1694 ; 
and  another,  by  which  both  these  were  repealed,  was  passed  in  1695.  As 
these  several  laws  met  with  decided  opposition  from  both  the  Roman  Catho- 
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IIos  and  the  Quakers,  an  entirely  new  law,  by  wliicli  all  former  enactments 
were  annulled,  was  made  in  1696,  which  contained  the  following  claoae  : — 
**  That  the  Church  of  England  within  this  Province  shall  enjoy,  all  and 
singular,  her  rights,  privileges,  and  freedoms,  as  it  is  now,  or  shall  be  at 
any  time  hereafter,  established  by  law  in  the  Kingdom  of  England ;  and 
that  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  Province  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights  and 
liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
in  all  matters  and  causes  where  the  laws  of  this  Province  are  silent."  As 
all  enactments  required  the  assent  of  the  reigning  powers  at  home,  and  as 
the  King  had  actually,  in  one  instance,  refused  his  sanction  to  a  law  which 
they  had  sent  for  his  approval,  the  adversarid^  of  the  measure  forthwith 
appointed  an  agent  to  repair  to  England,  and  represent  to  the  King  the 
grounds  of  their  opposition.  The  Act  of  1696,  with  an  accompanying 
Address,  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  for  his  confirmation  of  the 
law,  was  sent  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  to  the  Lord  Commissioners 
of  trade  ;  but,  through  some  outside  influence,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Quakers  of  London,  the  petition  to  the  King  was  never  presented.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1699,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Council,  annulling 
the  proposed  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  declared  all  the  laws  of  England 
to  be  in  force  in  Maryland ;  and  the  Episcopalians,  in  reference  to  whom  it 
was  passed,  regarded  it  as  at  best  a  poor  compliment  that  it  should  have  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  hands  of  a  Quaker,  one  of  the  agents  of  William  Penn. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  thought  important  that  Dr.  Bray,  who  had 
remained  in  England,  with  a  view  to  aid,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  procuring 
the  Royal  assent  to  the  law,  should  hasten  over  to  Maryland,  to  cheer  and 
encourage  his  disappointed  brethren,  and  endeavour  to  effect  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  would  secure  the  Royal  favour.  He  had  been  labouring  now 
for  several  years,  chiefly  or  entirely  at  his  own  expense ;  but  so  great  was 
his  disinterestedness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  object  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  that  he  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  for  its  promotion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1699,  he  set  sail  from  the  Downs ;  and,  after 
a  long  and  perilous  passage,  arrived  at  Maryland,  on  the  12th  of  March 
following.  He  had  for  a  fellow  passenger  the  Quaker  who  bore  the  Order 
in  Council,  which  was  so  adverse  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
infant  Church. 

Dr.  Bray  lost  no  time,  after  his  arrival,  in  commencing  his  labours.  The 
subject  which  first  occupied  his  attention  was  the  settlement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Parochial  Clergy  ;.  and,  on  consulting  with  the  Governor,  he 
found  him  ready  to  co-operate  in  all  proper  efforts  to  remedy  existing  evils. 
As  the  next  Legislature  was  to  assemble  in  May,  he  sent  to  all  the  clergy 
on  the  Western  shore,  (who  alone  at  that  season  could  be  convened,)  that 
he  might  ascertain  from  them  the  general  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  that, 
as  the  result  of  mutual  consultation,  they  might  determine  what  measnres 
it  was  expedient  to  take,  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  the  desired  law. 
Soon  after  this  meeting  with  the  clergy,  he  made  his  parochial  visitation, 
as  far  as  the  season  would  permit ;  and  every  where  was  received  with 
tokens  of  respect  and  good-will.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
while  the  Church  question  was  pending,  he  preached  several  sermons  de- 
signed to  show  the  importance  of  the  measure  which  he  had  so  much  at 
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heart ;  and  tliej  were  received  with  marked  expressions  of  approbation. 
The  bill,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  the  Doctor  and 
the  Attorney  General,  passed  unanimously.  It  provided  <*  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  with  the  rites 
and  oeremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Psalter  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  therein  contained  be  solemnly  read,  and  by  all  and  every  minister 
or  reader  in  every  church,  or  other  place  of  public  worship,  within  this 
Province." 

After  the  passage  of  this  law,  it  being  apprehended  that  vigorous  efforts 
would  be  made  in  England  to  prevent  its  receiving  the  Royal  sanction,  both 
tbe  Clergy  and  mliny  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  signified  their  earnest 
wish  to  Dr.  Bray  that  he  would  return  with  the  law,  as  being  better  quali- 
fied than  any  one  else  to  resist  any  opposition  that  might  be  made  to  it. 
He  finally  consented  to  the  proposal ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found, 
IS  he  had  expected,  that  there  was  a  powerful  Quaker  influence  enlisted  to 
defeat  his  object.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  making  an  effectual  resis- 
tance to  it ;  and  the  King^  without  apparent  hesitation,  decided  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  an  established  maintenance  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Bray's  small  fortune  being  now  entirely  exhausted,  Lord  Weymouth 
generously  presented  him  with  a  bill  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  his  own 
private  use,  a  large  portion  of  which,  however,  he  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes.  Though  he  held  the  office  of  Commissary,  yet  he  received  no 
pecuniary  compensation  for  it ;  and  even  presents  which  he  had  received  in 
Maryland  he  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  libraries 
and  law. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1701,  he  published  Circular  Letters  to 
the  Clergy  of  Maryland,  a  Memorial  representing  the  then  present  state  of 
Religion  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and  the  Acts  of  his  Visita- 
tion held  at  Annapolis.  In  1706,  he  had  the  donative  of  St.  Botolph  with- 
out Aldgate  offered  him  again,  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annuniy 
which  he  then  accepted.  In  1712,  he  printed  a  work  entitled  **  Martyr- 
ologT,  or  Papal  Usurpation,"  in  folio.  It  consists  of  some  rare  and  learned 
Treatises  of  celebrated  authors,  digested  into  a  continuous  history.  In 
1726,  he  published  Direetorium  Missionarium,  Primordia  Bibliothccaria, 
and  some  other  similar  tracts.  He  also,  about  this  time,  wrote  a  short 
ac-fwunt  of  Mr.  Rawlet,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Monitor  ;  and  reprinted 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Gilpin ;  and  shortly  after,  the  Ecclesiastcs  of  Erasmus. 
In  1727,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to  White  Chapel  prison  ;  and  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  he  immediately 
?^t  himself  to  solicit  benefactions  for  their  relief;  and  this  led  to  a  more 
extended  effort  for  the  improvement  of  British  prisons.  Many  of  the 
Religious  Societies  in  London  owe  their  existence  or  their  success,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  his  admirably  philanthropic  spirit.  lie  died  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1730,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  children, — 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  published,  in  a  folio  sheet,  Propo- 
sals for  the  encouragement  and  promoting  of  Religion  and  Learning  in  the 
Foreign  Plantations  ;  with  an  account  uf  the  then  present  state  of  Maryland. 
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Dr.  Bray's  character,  as  it  comes  out  in  the  history  of  his  life,  is  an 
eminently  attractive  one.  With  a  comprehensive,  sagacious,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  highly  practical  mind,  he  combined  a  truly  liberal  and  philan- 
thropic spirit,  which  kept  him  always  on  the  alert  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow-men.  He  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  lights 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  though  the  period  that  he  actually  spent 
in  this  country,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  was  very  brief,  yet,  as  the 
Church  in  Maryland  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  his  intense  regards, 
and  as  he  was  always  ready  to  put  forth  efforts  in  aid  of  her  prosperity,  his 
mission  thither  may  fairly  be  considered  as  reaching  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


-♦♦- 


EVAN  EVANS,  D.  D.* 

1700—1721. 

Evan  Evans  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Wales,  and  to  have 
received  his  education  in  England.  He  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  (Dr.  Compton,)  in  the  year  1700.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  that  a  church  had  been  built  there  in  1695,  and  had  then  a  congre- 
gation of  about  fifty,  who  were  said  to  have  left  the  Quakers  under  the 
preaching  of  George  Keith,  who  also  had  separated  from  them  a  few  years 
before.  About  a  year  after  the  church  was  built,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  who  was,  about  that  time, 
made  the  Bishop  of  London's  Commissary  for  Maryland, — was  sent  over 
to  minister  there.  In  about  two  years,  under  Mr.  Clayton's  ministry,  the 
congregation  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was 
called  away  by  death. 

Whether  the  congregation  had  any  one  immediately  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Clayton  is  not  known ;  but  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Evans  arrived,  and  before  two  years  of  his  ministry  were  passed, 
five  hundred  new  members  had  been  added  to  his  church.  They  petitioned 
William  the  Third  for  some  stipend  for  their  minister ;  and  His  Majesty 
w|LS  pleased  to  igrant  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Being  thus  supported  partly  by 
the  Royal  bounty,  and  partly  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  hearers, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  untiring  zeal.  So  effective  was  his 
ministry  that  many  who  came  from  the  country  were  deeply  impressed  by 
his  preaching,  and,  returning  home,  formed  themselves  into  congregations 
in  several  neighbourhoods.  Among  these  were  Chichester,  distant  twenty- 
five  miles ;  Chester  at  Uplands,  twenty  miles ;  Maidenhead,  forty  miles ; 
Concord,  twenty  miles ;  Eavesham,  in  West  Jersey,  fifteen  miles ;  Mont- 
gomery, twenty  miles  ;  Radnor,  fifteen  miles ;  and  Oxford,  nine  miles.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  wonderful  activity  and  energy,  as  he  visited  all 
these  places  frequently,  and  some  of  them  regularly. 

*  MS.  from  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  D.  D. — Reports  of  the  Society  for  Propagatinr  the  Ooipel  In 
Foreign  Parts. — CoUeotions  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  llistorioal  Society.— i)orr*8  Hlitofj 
of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.— Uamphrey^s  Early  History  of  the  Propagation  Society.— 
Delaware  Register,  1838. 
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Mr.  Rtum  was  aeenstomed  to  preach  two  eveniDg  lectures  at  Philadel- 
pbim,  one  preparatorj  to  the  Holy  Communion,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
month,  and  the  other  to  a  Society  of  young  men,  who  met  together  every 
Sandny^  after  evening  prayer,  to  read  the  Scripture  and  sing  psalms. 
These  weekly  leetures  attracted  many  young  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
Chorch  of  England,  and  are  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing  a 
number  of  them  to  join  it. 

At  Chester,  where  there  was  a  settlement  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  Mr. 
Evans  preached,  once  a  fortnight,  for  four  years.  At  Oxford,  where  there 
was  a  church,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  forty  members,  he  preached  fre- 
quently, and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  all  the  labour  thus 
bestowed  was  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  his  own  church  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  felt  the  need  of  an  assistant ;  and  cue  was 
accordingly  provided  for  him. 

In  the  year  1707,  Mr.  Evans  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  his  own 
private  business,  to  pay  a  visit  to  England ;  and,  during  his  absence,  his 
place  at  Philadelphia  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Iludman,  a  worthy 
Swedish  clergyman,  who  had,  for  several  years,  officiated  among  his  country- 
men in  that  neighbourhood.  While  in  England,  he  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  stating  what  his  labours 
had  been,  and  what  their  success,  and  strongly  urging  that  a  Bishop  should 
be  sent  over  for  the  Colonies. 

Having  accomplished  the  business  for  which  he  went  to  England,  he 
returned,  in  1709,  to  his  charge  in  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  from 
Queen  Anne  a  present  of  a  noble  silver  set  of  Communion  plate ;  and  that 
plate  i.^  in  use  in  old  Christ  Church  still.  In  1711,  such  ha<l  been  the 
incroai»e  of  his  congregation  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
church  edifice. 

Mr.  Evans  continued  actively  employed,  not  only  in  ministering  to  his 
oirn  people,  but  in  visiting  other  and  sometimes  distant  settlements,  until 
17V},  when  he  found  occasion  to  visit  England  again;  but,  before  leaving 
the  country,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge. 

While  in  England,  at  this  time,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  one  of  the  English  Universities ; — a  fact  showing 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  there  held.  When  about  to  return  to 
the  Colonies  again,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  appointment  from  the 
S'xiety  to  a  part  of  the  field  of  his  former  labours, — Oxford  and  lladnor, 
though  twenty-five  miles  apart.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  repaired,  and 
remained  until  1718,  when  he  resigned  his  Mission,  and  removed  to  Mary- 
liD'l.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  removal  was  owing  mainly  to  the 
prr»>pect  of  a  more  liberal  and  permanent  support.  In  Maryland  the 
Tharch  had  been  established  by  law  ;  and  although  the  provision  for  minis- 
terial support  was,  in  most  of  the  parishes,  scanty,  yet  that  Colony,  at 
that  time,  offered  a  more  inviting  home  to  the  Clergy  than  was  found  in 
anv  other. 

On  removing  to  Maryland,  he  was  presented  by  the  Governor  to  St. 
George's  Parish,  then  in  Baltimore,  now  Harford,  County  ;  the  church  of 
which  was  then,  as  now,  called  Spesutia  Church,  as  its  neighbourhood  name. 
In  the  taking  up  of  land  in  that  region,  on  the  Bay  shore,  Colonel  Utio 
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was  the  earliest  pioneer,  and  his  place  of  settlement  he  called  Spes  XJtie; 
and  from  that  the  name  extended  over  what  afterwards  became  St.  George's 
Parish. 

The  first  church  had  been  erected  as  early  as  1683.  It  was  a  small 
building,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  few  and  scattered  settlers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  various  creeks  and  rivers  in  that  region. 
But  now  the  population  had  so  far  increased  and  extended  that  a  now  church 
was  needed,  and  on  Dr.  Evans'  -taking  charge  of  the  parish,  the  work  of 
building  one  was  commenced  at  once.  Like  some  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, at  this  time,  this  parish  was  inhabited  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  only ;  and  the  congregation,  for  that  day,  was  large.  A 
gentleman  of  the  parish  at  onco  gave  two  acres  as  a  site  for  the  new 
church ;  and  a  building,  though  of  wood,  yet  of  much  more  spacious 
dimensions  than  the  former,  went  up ;  and  the  spot  was,  and  is,  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  On  every  alternate  Sabbath,  Dr.  Evans  officiated  in  the 
church  of  the  adjoining  parish,  distant  more  than  twenty  miles,  the 
intervening  way  being  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 

But  he  was  not  long  spared  in  his  new  field  of  labour ;  for  in  1721  he 
was  called  to  his  rest.  **  Wishing,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ethan  Allen,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  8,  1758,  **  some  few  months  since,  to  ascertain,  if 
I  could,  the  time  of  his  death,  I  made  it  my  business  to  examine  tho 
Records  of  the  County  in  charge  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  and  I  found 
his  will  there.  It  was  made  on  the  25th  of  May,  1721 ;  and  was  proved 
in  Court  on  the  10th  of  November  following.  As  wills  are  usually  here 
proved  as  soon  as  may  be  aftei*  one's  decease,  I  infer  that  his  death  occurred 
in  the  month  of  October.  And  from  the  date  at  which  the  will  was  made, 
I  think  his  health  had  failed  him  early  in  the  year ;  that,  thus  forewarned, 
he  proceeded  to  set  his  house  in  order. 

"  In  that  will  he  says, — *  First,  I  commend  my  soul  unto  Almighty  God 
that  gave  it,  hoping,  by  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  to  have  remission 
for  all  the  errors  and  sins  of  this  mortal  life.  My  body  I  recommend  to 
the  earth,  to  be  interred  at  the  North  end  of  the  altar  table  in  St.  George's 
Church,  in  such  decent  order  and  manner  as  my  executors  shall  see  fit,  and 
my  Funeral  Sermon  to  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,*  minister  of 
Newcastle,  for  which  I  will  and  bequeath  him  two  guineas.' 

*  The  Rev.  QEoitaB  Ross  was  sent  by  the  Venerable  Society,  a  Missionary  to  Newcastle,  in 
Pennsylvania.,  (now  Delaware,)  in  1705.  After  having  been  about  three  years  in  this  Mission, 
either  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  tho  climate,  or  the  li^lo  <*  encouraeemcnt "  he 
received,  with  both  of  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  he  left  Newcastle,  and  went  to  i  hester,  from 
which  place  another  Missionary  had  withdrawn.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Society  suspeiidtrd 
the  payment  of  his  stipend ;  but  he  returned  shortly  after  to  Enffland,  and  having  successfully 
vindicated  his  conduct  before  the  Society,  was  restored  to  his  charge.  On  his  vovage  back  to 
America,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  man-of-war,  (February  9,  1711,)  and  curried  into 
Brest,  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  and  treated  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  He  was  ultimately 
released,  and  returned  to  Chester;  but  not  long  after,  by  direction  of  the  Society,  resumed  the 
Mission  at  Newcastle.  In  1717,  he  was  invited  by  Colonel  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  through  the  Counties  of  Ken^  and  Sussex,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a 
single  week,  while  on  this  tour,  he  baptized  a  hundred  and  two  persons.  He  rcmoined  at  New- 
castle daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  Tho  following  is  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Yenpntble  Soeieiy't 
Report  for  the  year  1754-55: — **  The  Ucv.  Mr.  George  Koss,  the  Society  s  Missionary  at  New- 
castle, in  his  letter  of  October  13,  1752,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that,  as  he  was  then  nnon  the 
verge  of  extreme  old  ago,  in  the  forty-third  yonr  of  bis  Mission,  and  the  seventy-third  of  hi* 
life,  and  was  exereised  with  those  mnladios  which  are  incident  to  thofe  years,  that  letter 
might  happen  to  he  his  last  address  to  tho  Society ;  and  therefore  he  embraced  that  opportanitjr 
of  transraiHing  his  most  hearty  acknowledgments  for  their  innumerable  favours  conferred  upon 
^im  in  the  course  of  his  Mission,  begging  pardon  for  his  oversights  and  failings,  and  blctting 
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**  His  will  shows  that  he  left  a  widow,  AHcBj  and  an  only  daughter  and 
diild,  who  had  married  in  England  the  Rev.  Mr.  Llojd,  and  that  she 
had  children.  His  real  estate,  which  consisted  of  two  tracts  of  land  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  six  hundred,  the  other  of  nine  hundred,  acres,  he 
directed  to  he  sold,  and  the  amount  to  he  remitted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd 
in  England.  He  left  a  legacy  to  his  eldest  grandson.  On  the  settlement 
of  hb  estate,  the  personal  part  of  it  amounted  to  £261  ISs,  lOd.  It  is 
prohahle  that  the  widow  returned  to  her  daughter." 
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GEORGE  KEITH.* 

1702—1704. 

George  Keith  was  horn  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  in  his  native  city,  He  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  but,  soon  after  taking  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and,  in  1674,  we  find  him  engaged 
in  defending  their  tenets  against  the  Baptists,  in  London.  In  1675,  he 
and  his  associate,  Robert  Barclay,  held  a  dispute  at  Aberdeen  with  some 
of  the  students  in  the  University,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion to  Quakerism  of  several  other  students  who  listened  to  it.  In  1677,  he 
tccompanied  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  some  others,  to  Holland, 
with  a  view  to  visit,  encourage,  and  assist  their  brethren  in  that  country. 

In  16S2,  Keith  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  East  Jersey,  where,  for 
a  while,  he  held  the  office  of  Survevor  General.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
New  England  as  early  as  1088  ;  for  he  thus  commenced  his  **  Solemn  Call 
and  warning  from  the  Lord  to  the  people  of  New  England  to  repent  :'* — 

*•  The  burden  of  tin;  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  unto  me,  on  tlie  21st  day  of  tlie 
fjnrth  month,  I6><8.in  the  town  of  Boston,  in  New  England, to  declare  it  unto  Boston 
aud  it&  inhabitants,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  iiiew  England/'  &c. 

A  copy  of  this  he  posted  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  town,  and 
followed  it  by  a  Letter  addressed  to  **  James  Allen,  Joshua  Moody,  Samuel 
Willard,  Cotton  Mather,  called  preachers  in  Boston  ;"  in  which  he  charged 
them  with  preaching  false  doctrine,  and  challenged  them  to  public  disputa- 
tion.    To  this  letter  they  returned  the  following  answer:" — 

•rod  for  what  services  ho,  through  His  grace,  had  been  enabled  to  perform  in  the  propagation 
•A  the  Chri5tijin  f;iitb,  according  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  hath  lately 
H^mwii  <.Jod  to  call  to  IliinRcIf  this  worthy  servant  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  pious  labours: 
wiieij  great  loss  to  the  Church  of  Newcastle  the  Society  will  endeavour  to  supply,  by  another 
w«lby  Missionan*.'' 

In  IT-^V,  Mr.  vKxeas  Ross,  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Ross,  went  to  England  for  Holy  Ordor.«, 
ctiiig  recommended  by  many  of  the  people  of  Newcastle.  lie  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
toe  ci^ngregations  of  Oxford  and  Whiteniarsh;  and  in  1744,  he  writes  to  the  Society  that  he 
'■lire*  un  friendly  terras  with  the  Dissenters,  and  hopes  in  time  to  sec  many  of  them  conform. ■' 
In  17.^7t  he  was  transferre<l  to  the  Mission  at  Newcastle,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  <k>ath  of 
Mr.  ricvelaml.  Ilis  name  appears  on  the  Society's  Reports,  in  connection  with  this  Mission, 
antil  a>out  the  ehise  of  the  Revolution. 

Another  8')n  of  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Ross,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  was  a  distinguished 
!tilr»-iuLn«  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaraticm  of  Independence. 

•  Pnmd's  Hi*tory  of  Pennsylvania,  I. — Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary. — Rose's  New  Gen- 
try! Ri^-i^niphical  Dictionary. — Churchman's  Magazine,  1820. — Hawkins'  Mission  of  the  Church 
•f  En^lana. — Bonrroft  s  History  of  the  United  States,  VIII. — Wngstaff  s  History  of  tho 
Irittils. — Hist.    Coll.  Trot.  Epis.  Ch.,  I. 
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"  Having  received  a  blaaphemous  and  heretical  paper,  subscribed  by  one  George 
Keith,  our  answer  to  it  and  him  is,  if  he  desires  conference  to  instruct  ««,  let  himffive 
us  his  arguments  in  writing,  as  well  as  his  assertions;  if  to  inform  himself ^  let  Tiini 
write  his  doubts;  if  to  cavil  and  disturb  the  peace  of  our  churches,  (which  we  have 
cause  to  suspect,)  wo  have  neither  list  nor  leisure  to  attend  his  motions;  if  he  would 
have  a  public  audience,  let  him  print;  if  a  private  discourse,  though  he  may  know 
where  we  dwell,  yet  we  forget  not  what  the  Apostle  John  saith,  Epist.  2il,  10th 
verse."  • 

To  this  Keith  replied  in  another  Letter,  still  more  severe  than  the  first ; 
and,  as  if  the  present  controversy  were  not  sufficient,  he  makes  a  most 
furious  attack  on  two  books  which  had  been  published  some  years 
before, — Increase  Mather*s  Essay  on  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Provi- 
dences, and  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial. 

In  1689,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  invitation  of  some  wealthy 
families,  to  superintend  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  he  discharged 
his  duties  here  to  the  good  acceptance  of  his  employers.  About  this  time 
he  imbibed  the  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  partly  the  author  of  a  work,  which  appeared  anonymously,  on 
that  subject.  In  1G90,  ho  travelled,  as  a  Quaker  preacher,  into  New 
England ;  t  and  by  his  extraordinary  zeal,  unqualified,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  any  admixture  of  charity,  he  rendered  himself  offensive  even  to  many 
of  his  own  friends.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  from  this  tour,  hia 
brethren  there  seem  to  have  become  obnoxious  to  him,  and  ho  proposed  and 
urged  some  stricter  regulations  in  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  Society. 
As  his  suggestions  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  response,  he  waxed  captions 
and  turbulent,  and  finally  charged  some  of  the  most  approved  ministers  of 
the  Society  with  preaching  false  doctrine.  He  made  bitter  complaints  also 
against  some  of  the  members,  who  were  in  the  magistracy,  for  their  having 
executed  the  penal  laws  against  malefactors,  alleging  that  it  was  inconsis- 
tent with  their  religious  profession ;  in  short,  he  maintained  that  he,  and 
such  as  joined  with  him,  were  the  only  true  Quakers,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  apostates.  He  was  prosecuted  and  fined  for  slandering  the  Deputy 
Governor,  (Lloyd,)  and  the  magistrates ;  but  the  fine  was  never  exacted. 
So  violent  was  the  controversy  that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1692,  a  Declare 
ation  w^as  drawn  up  against  him,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Society  in  Philadelphia,  wherein  he  was  publicly  disowned,  and  his  condaot 
denounced.  This  Declaration  was  confirmed  at  the  next  General  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  on  the  7th  of  July  following.  He  drew  off  a 
large  number  of  people  with  him, — some  of  them  persons  of  respectability 
and  influence, — and  set  up  separate  meetings  in  various  places.  The  Seoes- 
sion  called  themselves  Christian  Quakers  or  Friends^  but  by  others  they 
were  generally  called  Keif  kites. 

In  1694,  Keith  appealed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  in  London, 
against  the  exscinding  act  of  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania — he  appeared 
in  person  to  defend  his  own  cause,  but  found  himself  confronted  by  various 
individuals  belonging  to  the  Province.  He  manifested  so  much  passion  on 
the  occasion,  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that  reconciliation  was  hope- 

*  ''If  there  oome  any  unto  yon,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  houe, 
neither  bid  him  Ood  speed.'' 

fSo  say  several  authorities;  but  I  hare  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  Tistty 
already  referred  to,  in  1688. 
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less,  and  his  Tejeetion  was  therefore  finally  confirmed.  From  this  time  ho 
denouneed  the  Quakers  in  general,  with  both  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  with 
uBspftring  severity.  In  1096,  he  held  meetings  at  Turner's  Hall,  London, 
charging  his  former  brethren  with  gross  heterodoxy,  and  challenging  them 
10  meet  him  in  that  place,  and  defend  themselves ;  but  they  refused  to 
attend,  and  published  the  reasons  of  their  refusal. 

In  1700,  he  formally  joined  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  As  he  had,  previously  to  this,  been  very  free  in 
his  mnimadversions  upon  a  National  Church,  and  its  Clergy,  some  person, 
^hortly  after  hb  change  of  ecclesiastical  connection,  published  a  selection 
from  his  printed  works,  entitled  *<  Mr.  George  Keith's  Account  of  a  National 
Chureh  and  Clergy,  humbly  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London."  It  con- 
cluded with  the  words  of  the  Apostle, — '*  If  I  build  again  the  things  which 
I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  transgressor." 

Having  preached  in  various  places  in  England,  which  were  designated  by 
the  Bishops^  he  came  to  this  country  in  1702,  as  the  first  Missionary  to 
America  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  allowed  him  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year.  He  left  England, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  June  fol- 
lowing, having  been  accompanied  by  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts, 
GoTemor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  John  Talbot,  who  after- 
wards became  associated  with  him  in  his  Mission.  He  was  induced  by 
Colonel  Morris  to  remain  at  Boston,  before  setting  forth  on  his  missionary 
journey,  to  attend  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge ;  but  he  says,  **  The 
.>»o.i  man  (Col.  M.)  was  met  with  very  little  University  breeding,  and  with 
le?-?  learning,  but  he  was  most  distressed  with  the  theses  which  were  there 
laaintained  of  predestination  and  immutable  decrees,  to  which  he  drew  up 
■A  Irtng  answer  in  Latin."  After  the  Commencement,  he  began  his  travels 
Westward,  in  company  with  his  fellow  labourer  Talbot,  and  performed  his 
Mii^'sion  in  about  two  years.  He  travelled  and  preached  in  all  the  Govern- 
ments belonging  to  the  Crown  of  England,  between  Piscataqua  River  and 
N'»rth  Carolina,  extending  through  a  distance  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
iiiilt*.  His  labours  were  most  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York, 
^nd  on  Long  Ishind ;  and  he  made  several  attempts  to  address  his  former 
*rre:hren,the  Quakers,  but  they  were  little  disposed  to  listen  to  him. 

In  1704,  having  completed  his  Mission,  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
I'M. at  the  same  time,  (April  7,  1704,)  his  fellow  labourer,  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
vrltin*r  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Propagation  Society,  thus  testifies  his 
-I'preciation  of  Mr.  Keith's  character  and  services : — 

Mr.  Keith  lias  foujrht  the  pood  fiffht.  finished  his  race,  hravely  defended  tlje  faith, 

■-'.*•  i\w  Church  of  Christ  true  and  laudahle  service,  which  I  triist  will  he  rejiardetl 

:••  an  I  rvwarded  hereafter      I  may  say,  he  has  done  more  fi>r  the  Chureh  than  any, 

X  rliLiTi  all.  that  have  heen  beft)re  him.     He  came  out  worthy  of  his  Mission  and  of  tho 

'•  >:m  *  <»f  Christ.     TakinR  nothing  of  the  Heathen  that  he  came  to  proselyte. — besides 

4  -Td-aary  or  rather  extraordinary  travels,  his  preaching  excellent  serm(»ns  upon  all 

v*a«ii»n<.  his  disputes  with  all  sorts  of  Heathens  and  Heretics,  (who  superahound  in 

'.*•.  V  parts — Africa  has  not  more  monsters  than  America) — he  has  written  or  printed 

:••:  .-•r   a  dozen  books  and  sermons,  much  at  his  own  charge,  and  distributed  them 

T.-t-ly.    which  are  all  extvllent   in  their  kind,  and  have  done  pood  service  all  along 

»:"rr.     Nt»w,  since   friends  must  part,  I  pray  God  show  some  token  u]H)n  him  lor 

J  ««3.  that  he  may  arrive  safe  in  England,  where  he  would  be,  that  all  his  adversaries 

:.iiy  $ce  it,  and  be  ashamed  of  their  impious  omens,"  &c. 
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After  his  return  to  England,  in  1704,  he  published  an  aceonnt  of  his 
Mission,  which  would  indicate  that  he  had  been  both  very  laborious  and  very 
successful.  He  now  became  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Edburton  in  Sussex, 
with  a  benefice  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death  which  occurred  in  or  about  the  year  1715. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — Immediate  Revelation  not 
ceased,  1668.  Vindication  from  the  Forgeries  and  Abuses  of  T.  Hick  and 
W.  Kiffin,  1674.  The  way  to  the  City  of  God,  1678.  The  true  Christ 
owned  as  He  is  true  God  and  perfect  man,  containing  an  Answer  to  a  pam* 
phlet  having  this  title, — *  The  Quaker's  Creed  concerning  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,'  1670.  Solemn  Call  and  Warning  from  the  Lord  to  the  people  of 
New  England  to  repent,  1688.  The  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Churches 
in  New  England  brought  to  the  test,  1689.  This  was  answered  the  next 
year  by  the  Boston  Ministers  in  their  **  Protestant  Religion  maintained," 
and  a  Reply  was  made  to  it  under  the  title, — The  Pretended  Antidote 
proved  Poison,  1690.  A  Refutation  of  three  Opposers  of  Truth — via., 
Pardon  Tillinghast,  B.  Keech,  and  Cotton  Mather,  1690.  A  Serious 
Appeal  to  all  the  more  sober,  impartial  and  judicious  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, (in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather,)  1692.  Account  of  his  Trial  in  Phila- 
delphia for  writing  the  <<  Plea  of  the  Innocent,"  1692.  A  Challenge  to 
Caleb  Pusey  and  a  Check  to  hi?  lies  and  forgeries,  1692.  Account  of  the 
Great  Division  amongst  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  1692.  A  Testimony 
against  that  false  and  absurd  opinion  which  some  hold — viz,  that  all  tme 
Believers  and  Saints,  immediately  after  the  Bodily  Death,  attain  to  all 
the  Resurrection  they  expect.  Some  Reasons  and  Causes  of  the  late  Sepa- 
ration among  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  1692.  More  Divisions,  1698. 
Against  Samuel  Jennings,  1694.  Truth  advanced  in  the  Correction  of 
many  gross  and  hurtful  Errors :  with  a  Chronological  Treatise  of  the  seve- 
ral Ages  of  the  World,  1694.  The  Pretended  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Quakers,  their  nameless  Bull  of  Excommunication  given  forth  against 
George  Keith,  &c..  With  an  Answer,  1695.  Explications  of  divers  pas- 
sages contained  in  G.  K.'s  former  books,  1697.  A  short  Christian  Cate- 
chism, 1698.  The  Arguments  of  the  Quakers,  more  particularly  of  G. 
Whitehead,  W.  Penn,  R.  Barclay,  T.  Gratton,  G.  Fox,  and  H.  Norton, 
and  my  own,  against  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  examined  and  refuted,  1608. 
The  Narrative  of  Proceedings  at  Turner's  Hall,  1698.  A  Plain  Discovery 
of  many  Gross  Cheats  in  pamphlets  by  the  Quakers,  1699.  Account  of 
his  Travels,  1699.  The  Deism  of  William  Penn  and  his  brethren, 
destructive  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1699.  Reply  to  Thomas  Upsher's 
pretended  Answer  to  the  printed  account  of  an  Occasional  Conference 
between  George  Keith  and  Thomas  Upsher  at  Colchester,  1700.  Account 
of  a  National  Church  and  the  Clergy,  1700.  Reasons  for  renouncing 
Quakerism,  1700.  [Of  the  works  which  he  published  during  his  second 
period  of  sojourn  in  this  country,  including  the  years  1702,  1703,  1704, 
he  gives  the  following  list : — 1.  My  Sermon  I  preached  at  Boston  on  Ephes. 
ii.  20,  printed  there.  2.  My  printed  Sheet  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  a  Preacher  in  Boston.  3.  My  Reply  to  Mr.  Increase  Mather's  printed 
Remarks  against  the  first  Rules  I  gave  in  my  Sermon  on  Ephes.  ii.  20. 
4.  My  Answer  to  Mr.  Samuel  Willard's  Reply  to  my  printed  Sheet.     6.  My 
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Answer  to  Caleb  Pasey,  Quaker,  his  Book  against  me,  which  he  abosivelj 
called  Proteus  Ecclesiasticus.  6.  The  Account  of  the  Blasphemous  notions 
of  William  Dayis,  who,  after  he  left  the  Quakers,  set  up  for  a  sect-maker. 
7.  My  answer  to  a  second  Book  of  Caleb  Pusey  against  mc.  8.  My  Sermon 
preached  at  New  York  on  Acts  ii.  41,  42.  9.  My  Sermon  preached  at  New 
York  on  I.  Cor.  xii.  13.  10.  My  Sermon  preached  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland, 
on  I,  Thess.  i.  5.]  Account  of  the  Quaker's  Politics,  1705.  The  Magic 
of  Quakerism,  1705.  Journal  of  Travels  from  New  Hampshire  to  Cara- 
tuek,  1706.     New  Theory  of  the  Longitude,  1709. 

Bobert  Proud,  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  written  between  the  years  1770  and  1780,  and  pub- 
lished in  1797,  characterizes  George  Keith  as  follows : — 

'*  lie  was  a  man  of  quick,  natural  parts,  and  cons'ulerablu  literary  abilities;  acute  in 
argument,  and  very  ready  and  able  in  logical  disputations  and  nice  distiuctions,  on 
tlieological  subjects;  but  said  to  be  of  a  brittle  temper,  and  overbearing  disposition  of 
niiod;  not  sufficiently  tempered  and  qualified  with  that  Christian  dispcAiition  and 
charity,  which  give  command  over  tlie  human  passions, — the  distinguishing  charucter- 
Utic  of  true  Christianity;  of  which  he  himself  had  not  only  made  high  profession,  but 
also,  in  his  younger  years,  as  appears  by  his  writing,  had  a  good  understanding.'' 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  (Vol.  ii.)  writes  thus  con- 
cerning Keith : — 

''  The  Quakers  have  had  a  groat  breach  made  among  them  by  one  George  Keith,  a 
Scotchman,  with  whom  I  had  my  education  at  Aberdeen;  he  had  been  thirty -six  years 
amoQg  them;  he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect;  ho 
was  well  versed  both  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics.  After 
be  bad  been  above  thirty  years  in  high  esteem  among  them,  he  was  sent  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  their  youth.  In  those  parts,  he 
Mid  he  fir5t  discovered  that  which  had  been  always  denied  to  him.  or  so  disgtii.sed  that 
he  did  nut  susjK'ct  it;  but  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a  place  wliere  tliey  were  nias- 
I'.T?*,  they  spoke  out  their  mind  plainer,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  Deists, 
Aii«t  tiiat  they  turned  the  whole  doctrine  of  tlie  Christian  Religion  into  allegories; 
cfiietly  those  which  relate  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  recoacilia- 
tit»n  of  sinners  to  God  by  virtue  of  his  Cross;  he,  being  a  true  Christian,  set  himself 
with  jrreat  zeal  ajrainst  this,  upon  which  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  sent  him  back 
tu  Lngtand.  At  his  return,  he  set  himself  to  read  many  of  their  books,  and  then  he 
«ilfM>»vered  the  mystery  which  was  so  hid  from  him  that  he  had  not  observed  it.  Upon 
Tlii*.  he  oiK-ned  a  new  meeting,  and,  liy  a  i)rinted  summons,  he  called  the  whole  party 
to  C">nie  and  sec  the  proof  that  he  had  to  offer,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  Few 
Q::akers  came  to  his  meetings,  but  great  multitudes  of  other  people  flocked  about  him; 
he  broujijht  the  Quakers'  books  with  him,  and  read  such  passages  out  of  them  as  con- 
vinced his  hearers  that  he  had  not  charged  them  falsely;  he  continued  these  meetings, 
\m-'uif[  >till  in  outward  appearance  a  Quaker,  for  some  years,  till,  having  prevailed  as 
far  aj(  he  saw  any  probability  of  success,  he  laid  aside  their  exterior,  and  was  recon- 
cl-rd  to  the  Church,  and  is  now  in  Holy  Orders  among  us,  and  likely  to  do  good  ser- 
\.c»-  in  undeceiving  and  reclaiming  some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts." 

This   paragraph  of  the   Bishop   wa.s  answered  by  Alexander  Ar.scott,  a 

writer  of  note  among  the  Friends,  in  the  Appendix   to  his  »'  Serious  Con- 

-iderations,  &c.;"  in  which,  after  having   denied,  and  as   he   believed,  dis- 

jrivcd,  most  of  the  above  statements,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

••  The  Bishop  has  told  us,  after  a  long  detail  of  his  performances,  that  he  is  now  (in 
tlj.*  yr-jLT  170i»)  in  Holy  Orders  amongst  us,  and  likely  to  do  good  service  in  undeceiv- 
itic  UTid  reclaiming  some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts.  But  what  if  it  should  appear,  after 
Jiii,  that  he  deeply  reiwnted  of  what  he  had  done  ?  I  shall  relate  what  has  come  to 
luy  knowledge,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  fact,  as  related, 
1%  tUU — that  one  Kichard  Hayler,  of  Sussex,  made  a  visit  to  George  Keith  on  his 
death-bed.  which  visit  was  kindly  taken  by  him ;  and,  among  other  things  that  passetl, 
Georire  Keith  exprt^ssed  himself  in  these  words  :  '  I  wish  I  had  died  wlujn  I  was  a 
Quaker,  for  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  well  with  my  soul.'  This  I  have  from 
s  pi-rH<»n  now  living,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  who  had  it  from  the  widow  of  the 
►aid  Kichard  Hayler,  and  her  sister,  both  since  deceased,  but  iMirsons  of  unblemished 
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characters.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused,  in  this  one  instance,  at  a  time  when 
George  Keith's  performances  against  the  Quakers  arc  so  much  magnified  by  Uie  Bishop 
of  London's  detender,  as  well  as  Dr.  Burnet,  in  letting  the  world  know  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  conduct  of  George  Keith  at  last  became  his  burden,  and 
that  he  himself  did  not  approve  of  it." 


■^-¥- 


JOHN  TALBOT  * 

1702—1727. 

John  Talbot  came  to  America  as  Chaplain  on  board  the  ship  Centu- 
rion, which  sailed  from  England  on  the  24th  of  April,  1702,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  11th  of  June  following.  Among  his  fellow-passengers  were 
Colonel  Dudley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, — Colonel  Morris, — Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  George  Keith,  who  had  formerly  been  in  this  country  as 
a  Quaker  preacher,  but  was  now  returning,  after  an  absence  of  about  eight 
years,  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  lie  became  so  much  interested  in  Keith,  and  especially  in  the 
object  of  his  Mission,  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  companion  of 
his  travels,  and  a  sharer  of  his  labours ;  and  Keith,  being  no  loss  favour- 
ably impressed  in  regard  to  kinij  resolved  at  once  to  put  things  in  train  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  He,  accordingly,  by  the  first  opportunity, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  recommending  that  Mr.  Talbot, 
"  known  to  several  worthy  persons  to  be  of  good  ability  and  fame,"  should 
be  appointed  his  **  associate  and  assistant  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  in 
America,  and  that  he  be  allowed  some  honest  competency  to  bear  his 
charges."  The  application  was  successful ;  and  Mr.  Talbot  was  appointed 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1702. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  commenced  his  travels  with  Mr. 
Keith  before  he  actually  received  his  appointment  as  the  Society's  Mia- 
sionary ;  for  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Gillingham, 
giving  an  account  of  quite  an  extended  course  of  labour,  was  written  within 
little  more  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  his  appointment : — 

"  Nbw  York,  24th  Kov.,  1702.  ■ 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  I  take  all  opportunities  to  let  yon  know  that  I  live,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  as  much  of  you.  Friend  Keith  and  I  have  been  above  five  hundred  miles 
together,  visiting  the  churches  in  these  parts  of  America,  viz  : — New  England,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Bristol,  New  London,  New  York,  and  the  New  Jerseys,  as  far  as 
Philadelphia.  ^Yc  preached  in  all  churches  where  wo  came,  and  in  several  Dissenters' 
meetings,  such  as  owned  the  Church  of  England  to  be  their  Mother  Church,  and  were 
willing  to  communicate  with  her,  and  to  submit  to  her  Bishops,  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity. I  have  baptized  several  persons,  whom  Mr.  Keith  has  brought  over  from 
Quakerism;  and.  indeed,  in  all  places  where  we  come,  wo  find  a  great  rijM^ness  and 
inclination  amongst  all  sorts  of  people  to  embrace  the  Gosfiel ;  even  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  promised  obedience  to  the  faith,  as  appears  by  a  conference  that  my  Lord 
Gornbury,  the  Governor  here,  has  had  with  them  at  Albany.  Five  of  their  Sachems, 
or  Kinprs,  told  him  they  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  sun  sliincd  in  England  again  since 
King  William's  death.  They  did  admire  at  first  what  was  come  to  us,  that  we  should 
have  a  squaw  sachem — viz:  a  woman  King;  but  they  hoped  she  would  be  a  gf>od 
mother,  and  send  them  some  to  toach  them  religion,  and  establish  traffic  amongst 

•  DoonmenUry  Uistory  of  New  York,  III.— Hist.  Coll.  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  I.— Hawks*  Bsd. 
Cent.,  II Dorr's  Hist.  Christ.  Ch.  Phil.— Hawkins'  Miss.  Ch.  Eng. 
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tbcm,  that  tbej  might  be  able  to  purchase  a  coat,  and  not  go  to  church  in  boar  nkin.s; 
ainl  ao  they  leud  our  Queen  a  presoiit  — ten  heaver  skins  lo  make  hor  line,  and  one 
fur  muff  tu  keep  l.er  warm.  Afier  many  presents  and  compliment m,  tliey  signed  tlie 
treaty,  and  made  the  cuvenant  so  Sure  that  they  said  thunder  and  lightning  should  not 
break  it  on  th^irpart,  if  we  did  not  do  as  the  Lord  Bcllamont  did,  throw  it  into  the 
sra. 

"  The  Papists  ]iare  been  zealous  and  diligent  to  send  priests  and  Jesuits  to  convert 
tliese  I  iidians  to  their  superstitions.  'Tis  wonderfully  acted,  ventured  and  sutfered  uitou 
that  design;  tliey  liave  indeed  become  all  things,  and  even  turned  Indians,  as  it  were, 
Tu  gain  them,  which  I  hoiie  will  provuke  some  of  us  to  do  our  part  for  our  holy 
:'aitiL  and  mother,  the  Church  of  Kngland.  One  of  their  priests  lived  half  a  year  in 
th^'ir  wigwams,  (that  is,  houses,)  without  a  shirt;  and  when  he  petitioned  my  Loid 
Krliarnont  for  a  couple,  he  was  not  only  denied,  but  banished;  whereas  one  of  ours, 
in  diMTuurse  with  my  Lord  of  London,  said, — ^  Who  did  his  Lordship  think  would  c<ime 
l:ith4*r  that  h:id  a  dozen  shirts  V  If  I  had  their  language,  or  wherewith  to  maintain 
an  izitcrjireter,  it  should  be  the  first  thing  I  should  do  to  go  amongst  the  thickest  of 
tbi-m.  Mr.  Keith  says,  if  he  were  younger,  he  would  learn  their  language;  and  then 
I  am  SUP.*  he  might  convert  tiieni  s<M»ner  than  the  heathen  called  C^uukers.  Indeed,  he 
:«  the  fittest  man  that  ever  came  over  for  this  provinci'.  lie  is  a  well-studied  divine. 
a  g«.HMl  philosopher  and  preacher,  but  above  all,  an  excellent  disi>ut ant.  especially 
r.gal;i!»t  ;he  (Quakers,  who  used  to  challengi*  all  mankiiid  formerly;  now  all  tlie  Friends 
(•»r  enemies  rather)  arc  not  able  to  answer  one  (ieorge  Keith;  he  knows  the  depths  of 
^atan  within  them,  and  all  the  doublings  and  windings  of  the  snake  in  the  grass.  In 
5hon,  lie  has  become  the  best  champion  against  all  Dissenters  tliat  the  Church  ever 
)iiv\.  and  he  set  up  such  a  light  in  their  dark  placs  that,  by  God's  blessing,  will  not 
^•^r  put  out.  The  Clergy  here  have  had  a  sort  of  conv<x:aiion.  at  the  instance  and 
cluiigtfof  Hii  Excellency  Colonel  Nicholson.  Governor  of  Virginia.  We  were  but 
^tVi'n  in  all;  and  u  wci-k  together  we  sat  consiilering  of  ways  and  means  to  propagate 
i?ie  Gos}H.d.  and  to  that  end  we  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  in  these  Provinces,  whieh  you  shall  see  wlien  I  have  time  to  transcribe  it;  and 
J  sh:i;i  di.>ire  you  to  send  it  afterwards  to  my  good  brother  Kemble.  We  have  great 
T.'.'ed  of  a  Hisiiop  here,  to  vinit  all  the  churches,  to  ordain  some,  to  contirm  others, 
and  bItrSH  all. 

'•  Wf  pray  for  my  goi>d  Lord  of  London;  we  cannot  have  better  than  he  whilst  he 
:!vv-:  tljiTvio;*',  iij  the  nifan  time,  we  sliull  be  very  well  eonteut  with  a  snlfragan. 
Mr  Ktitli'^i  Mi>'»i'Hi  nill  \>i:  out  al><»ui  a  year  hence;  by  that  time  I  liope  to  get  some 
ti'iit  rj*>  i'T  my  giMul  iVi'iids  and  iK'nefactors.     lint  as  lor  myself,  1  am  so  well  s^itistied 

.1..  a  [ir<'*>p''el  i>f  doing  ^oi.il,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  return  for  Kngland;  how- 
•  T.  "'.'.•  so  kirid  as  to  h't  im*  know  liow  v<)ii  do.  which  uill  ]»e  a  comfort  t«»  me  in  the 
r  ;  ii-r'i«'<«».  V«<u  know  nil  my  frii*n<ls ;  ])ray  h-t  them.esiK'cially  my  motluTand  my  sister 
ILA'.r.iAii.  know  that  I  atu  wi'll.  (lod  U'  praisi'd.  I  should  be*  glad  to  hear  so  much  of 
:.-.:.•.  I  ra:i:;i'l  writi.-  many  htieis.  mui'h  less  one,  lw<»  or  three  tinn-s  over,  as  when 
1  ;:ad   THrthi'ii:  <."1?"*    t<i  di>.     I  T^rav  Go«l   Mess  voii  and   all  mv  friends!     I  <hfsin?  the 

1  *  ar  • 

:^rj'  rii  •*;■  their  jirayer.N.  though  I  caniiot  have  that  of  their  good  company.  I  know 
J  •-•  :M  take  all  in  gt>o<l  part  that  conies  from         Your  old  friend,        John  Taluot.'^ 

Mr.  Talliot  eoiitiijued  to  be  asj>ociated  in  his  labours  with  Mr.  Keith,  a.s 
i-iiL'  a-  the  latter  remained  in  thi.s  country;  and  though  they  wore  travel- 
ling in'».-*t  uf  the  time  during  this  period,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  Phil- 
.ii*:Ipiila  as  the  centre  of  their  operatif>n.s.  When  Mr.  Keith  returned  to 
Kn;:luTi'i.  in  August,  1704,  Mr.  Talbot  determined  to  remain,  and  pHL^^ecute 
i.>  evangelical  labour.^,  in  this  country.  He  continued  to  travel  and  preach 
::»  vari'»us  plaee.--,  and  laboured  particularly  to  induce  the  Quakers  to  aban- 
«."rj  fh«  ir  system  for  the  doctrines  of  the  (.'hurch  of  P^ngland. 

In  lT<>r>,  he  preached  for  some  time  in  Albany,  but  would  not  con-ciit  to 
.  •  erriian«Mit  f-ettlemeiit.  The  same  year,  the  people  of  lUirlington,  then 
:'r.-  capital  of  West  Jersey,  and  coiitaining  a])out  two  hundred  families, 
jf  M-iiteil  their  request  to  the  Society  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  settle 
''.Uif'irj  them  ;  and  the  Society,  with  the  sanction  of  the  IJishop  of  London, 
i.jvirij  ef»iis«'nted  to  this  arrangement,  ]5urlington  henceforth  ])ecame  his 
I-  mo.  liut  his  labours  were  still  spread  over  a  wide  field,  and  his  zeal 
wa-  !-ueh  as  to  ke<'p  him  awake  to  every  call  that  might  ]»e  made  upon 
:.!?   hcrvice*. 
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It  was  a  favourite  object  with  Mr.  Talbot  to  secnre  a  Suffragan  Bishop 
for  America ;  and  in  his  letters  to  the  Society  he  constantly  urges  this  as 
absolutely  essential  to  the  rapid  and  healthful  growth  of  the  Church.  So 
eager  was  he  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  that  he  undertook  to  be  the 
bearer  to  England  of  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  in  relation  to  it.  He  was 
in  England  in  1706  and  1707,  but  had  returned  to  this  country  before 
August,  1708,  without,  however,  having  even  approached  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  of  bis  tour.  On  his  return,  he  seems  to  have  landed  at 
Boston,  and  to  have  preached  at  Marblehead,  and  afterwards,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  on  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  and  Statcn  Island,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Elizabcthtown,  Amboy,  and  finally  to  his  own  home,  at  Bur- 
lington. In  noticing  his  return  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, — *^Iam 
forced  to  turn  itinerant  again  ;  for  the  care  of  all  the  churches  from  East 
to  West  Jersey  is  upon  me ;  what  is  the  worst,  I  cau*t  confirm  any,  nor 
have  I  a  Deacon  to  help  me.'' 

Though  Mr.  Talbot  failed  in  his  personal  application  to  have  a  Bishop 
appointed  for  this  country,  he  in  no  wise  relaxed  his  efforts  on  the  subject 
after  his  return;  but  in  almost  every  letter  that  he  addressed  to  the 
Society,  he  urges  it  upon  them  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  a  letter  dated  June  30,  1709,  he  writes 
thus : — 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  And,  by  the  Prcsulcnt's  letter,  that  the  members  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Society  arc  convinced  that  a  head  is  neci^s^nary  to  the  body,  but  if  he  doat 

make  haste,  he  will  come  too  late Is  it  not  strange  that  so  many  islandi 

should  be  inhabited  with  Protestants,  so  many  provinc(?8  planted  by  them,  so  many 
hundred  thousand  souls  born  and  bred  up  here  in  America ;  but  of  all  the  Kings, 
Princes,  and  Governors,  all  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  that  have  been  since  the 
Reformation,  they  never  sent  anybody  here  to  propagate  the  Gospel, — I  say  to  propa* 
gate  it  by  imparting  some  spiritual  gift  by  Ordination  or  Confirmation  V* 

In  October,  1714,  Mr.  Talbot,  disheartened  by  the  want  of  support,  and 
suffering  not  a  little  from  ill  health,  asked  leave  of  the  Society  to  return 
to  England.  But  the  Society,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  (dated  August  23,  1715,)  informing  him  that 
serious  complaints  had  been  made  to  them  concerning  his  behaviour.  The 
truth  was  that  his  earnest  appeals  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  America,  had  awakened  a  suspicion  that  he  was  nn- 
friendly  to  the  Government ;  and  Governor  Hunter  of  New  York  had  wiit- 
ten  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations  that  "Mr. 
Talbot  had  incorporated  the  Jacobites  in  the  Jerseys,  under  the  name  of  a 
Church,  in  order  to  sanctify  his  sedition  and  insolence  to  the  Government." 
Mr.  Talbot  unequivocally  denied  the  charge,  and  the  Church- wardens  and 
Vestry  of  Burlington  pronounced  it  a  gross  calumny. 

He  still  continued,  under  great  discouragement,  to  labour  diligently  in 
his  own  Mission,  and  to  extend  his  care  occasionally  to  distant  churches. 
In  1718,  he  went  to  England,  and  for  a  short  time  received  the  interest  on 
Archbishop  Tcnison's  bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  payable  to 
some  retired  missionary,  until  a  Bishop  should  be  appointed  for  America. 
He  was  absent  about  four  years,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1722. 
Soon  after  his  return,  a  report  reached  the  Society  that  he  had  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  King,  or  to  pray  for  him  by  name  in  the  Liturgy ; 
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juid  be  WM  anthoritatiTely  informed  that  until  ho  could  clear  himself  of 
this  charge,  the  payment  of  his  salary  would  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Talbot,  in  his  last  visit  to  England,  had  evidently  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  the  Episcopate  established  in  this  country ;  a  measure  which, 
at  one  time,  he  had  anticipated  with  so  much  confidence  that,  by  direction 
of  the  Venerable  Society,  he  had  actually  purchased  a  residence  for  a 
Bishop,  in  Burlington.  Though  the  charge  of  Jacobinism,  which  was  made 
against  him  as  early  as  1715,  was  utterly  without  foundation,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  might  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
Episcopate  from  the  Jaoobin  Bishops  of  England.  IXiring  his  residence  in 
England,  at  this  time,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E  ichard 
Welton,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Mary's,  White- 
chapel,  London,  for  his  attachment  to  the  Non-jurors.*  Welton  had  been 
consecrated,  in  1722,  by  Ralph  Taylor,  who  had  himself  been  consecrated 
by  one  of  the  Non-juring  parties  two  years  before ;  and  Taylor  and  Welton 
together  consecrated  Talbci.  For  some  time  after  Talbot's  return  to  this 
country,  the  secret  of  his  being  in  Episcopal  Orders  seems  not  to  have  been 
discovered ;  though  it  gradually  leaked  out,  and  he  at  length  occasionally 
assumed  the  Episcopal  dress,  and  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  Venerable  Society ;  and. 
hU  coarse  was  so  generally  condemned  as  irregular,  that  he  must  have  feltr 
that  his  office  was  more  of  a  burden  than  a  comfort  to  himself,  or  a  benefit 
to  the  Church.  It  is  much  more  likely  that,  in  taking  this  step,  he  was 
influenced  by  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  was  so  strongly  attached,  than  by  any  considerations  of  personal 
ambition.  Though  the  object  for  which  he  thus  put  at  hazard  his  own  repu- 
tation, failed,  he  seems  to  have  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  the  confidence 
r.nd  gooti-will  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  those  to 
«h<im  he  had  for  many  years  ministered.     lie  died  in  the  year  1727. 

Dr.  Hawks  pays  him  the  following  honourable  tribute  : — 

•'  In  the  history  of  that  Diocese  (New  Jersey)  liis  cliaractcr  and  clcetH*  will  find  a 
c  ►n^piciioiis  place :  it  is  enougli  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  tliat  the  Society 
:^-vcr  hail,  at  leaat  in  our  view,  a  more  honest,  fearless  and  laborious  MisMbnary." 

•  Dr.  Richard  Welton  came  to  this  country  not  long  nftcr  the  return  of  MV;  Tnlbot,  and, 
n  the  37th  of  July,  1724,  waa  invited  to  take  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  IIo 
&«cex»c««l  the  iovitatlon,  and  entered  immediately  upon  his  duties.  His  anonmUus  relation  to 
*l ','  Church,  M  a  Non-juring  Bishop,  as  it  became  known.  (»ocasioned  disquietrude,  especially 
funng  the  Cler;gyy  and  an  onler  soon  camo  from  the  authorities  in  England  to  Sir  Williaim 
fv-:tb.  the  Itovemor  of  Pennsylvania,  enclosing  his  Majesty  s  writ  of  privy  seal,  addressed  to- 
'^r:t''*D.  and  commanding  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  forthwith  to  return  to  Great  Britain.  He, 
IV  niinj^T,  took  leave  of  his  charge  in  January,  1720,  after  a  brief  but  very  acceptable  min- 
i-'.TT.  and 'sailed  directly  for  Lisbon,  where  he  died  shortly  after  bis  arrival. 

V»»i..    V.  5 
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JACOB  HENDERSON. 

1710—1761. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETUAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Baltimore,  March  28,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir :  Mr.  Henderson,  as  having  occupied,  in  his  day,  a  promi- 
nent and  official  position  in  Maryland,  has  already  been  brought  before  the 
American  public  most  gracefully  and  glowingly,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hawks, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  Contributions  touching  our  State.  But  other  docu- 
ments than  those  to  which  he  had  access  enable  me  to  give  a  somewhat  more 
connected  narrative  of  his  life  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  do  it  in  compliance  with 
your  request. 

Jacob  Henderson  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  And  the  first  mention  of 
him  which  I  find  is  in  the  papers  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Having  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1710,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mission  at  Dover,  Kent 
County,  Delaware,  and  immediately  came  over  and  entered  upon  his 
work.     He  remained  there,  however,  but  a  single  year. 

From  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  and  the  Documents  of  its 
Colonial  History,  1  learn  that  on  the  13th  of  November,  1711,  he  was  in 
New  York,  and  was  one  of  eight  signers  to  a  Memorial  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  respecting  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island ;  the  others  being 
the  clergy  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia.  He  had  not  then 
given  up  his  connection  with  the  Mission  in  Delaware ;  for  he  signs  his 
name  as  **  Minister  of  Dover  hundred."  From  a  letter  of  Governor  Hun- 
ter, written  in  February  following,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Henderson  came  to 
Burlington,  and  that  the  llev.  Mr.  Talbot,  being  then  about  to  visit  Eng- 
land, engaged  him  to  supply  his  place  during  his  absence.  But,  on  reach- 
ing New  York,  Mr.  T.  changed  his  mind  and  returned,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
came  on  to  the  city  with  a  view  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Here  he  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  a  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  with  the  Governor  about  repairing  Queen's  Chapel, — 
the  Chapel  in  the  Fort.  Mr.  Henderson  defined  this  act  a  schism  ;  and  the 
•Governor  called  him  <<  a  Missionary  with  a  new  light.**  After  his  arrival 
in  England,  in  June,  1712,  Mr.  Henderson  made  a  sad  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  seriously 
implicating  Governor  Hunter.  To  this  the  Governor  not  only  replied,  but 
got  a  letter  signed  by  nine  clergymen,  leaving  out  those  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Burlington,  Hempstead,  and  Jamaica,  fiatly  contradicting  Mr. 
Henderson's  statements.  But  instead  of  affecting  Mr.  H.  unfavourably  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Society,  it  seems  rather  to  have  gained  him  credit  with 
them. 

In  December,  1712,  he  had  returned,  having  received,  as  we  find  from 
the  Society's  papers,  an  appointment  to  a  Mission  on  the  Patuxent  River, 
in  Maryland,  with  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  This 
was  the  only  appointment  of  the  Society  on  the  Western*  Shore  of  Mary- 
land.    One  had  indeed   been  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  but  one. 


Ik  1704^  dM  Bl^r.  Aleiaaiipr  Adams  had  been  inducted  into  the  Step- 
Bflj  FsriA  in  Boawie>.  At  the  «id  of  ten  years  he  fonnd  himself  fa 
iiiiiwiiHamiiMi  tw|«iiiag  itasistanoB,  and  on  appfying  to  the  Society,  he 
neemi  it. .  (See  his  letter  iat  Hawks,  p.  188.)  He  lived  long  after  he 
aw  Ua  four  parishes  beeome  fire,  with  four  ministers  in  them  besides  him- 
self Bm  died  in  17i9«  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  Rectorship  in  Step- 
mgf  Pteiribi  and  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,   leaving  nnmerons 


Under  ike  Aet  of  the  OMieral  Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  1692,  the 
wkola  lenitoij  ef  ike  Prorinoe  had  been  laid  off  into  parishes,  having 
Metes  and  boandsf  so  that  it  might  be  known,  in  respect  to  each  resi- 
in  wkat  paridk  he  was  to  pay  his  Ghnrch  tax.  The  Pattixent  nei^ 
honkood,  wUch  was  aj^inted  as  the  field  for  Mr.  Henderson's  Mission, 
was  Sevth  of  the  road  now  leading  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  abont 
half  way  between  these  two  places,  on  the  Patoxent  River.  This  was  in 
Qneen  Anne  Parish,  in  Prince  Geoige  Comity,  then  nnder  the  charge  of 
tka  Her.  Jonath«i  White,t  and  not  more  than  from  ten'to  fourteen  miles 
kia  pariA  eknreh.  But  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  right  to  the 
ef  the  neighboorhood,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  objectieo. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Henderson  reached  the  field  of  bis  Mission,  I  learn  from 
ike  Tiamily  Beoords  that  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Duval.  She  was  the 
and  third  wife  of  Mr.  Mareen  Dnval,  who  died  in  1694,  of  -whose 
by  a  former  wife,  was  the  late  Hon.  Gabriel  Daval,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  BIr.  Henderson  had  met  with  Mrs.  Duval  at  that  then  centre 
ef  attraction,  Annapolis, — not  far  distant  from  his  Dover  Mission,  and  less 
distant  East  from  her  residence,  and  that  her  fascinations  had  induced  him 
to  go  to  England,  as  he  did,  and  get  bis  Mission  changed :  certain  it  is  that 
his  Mission  included  her  estate.  Her  late  husband  had  left  her  a  life 
in  a  large,  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  land  on  which  his  residence 
;  and  here  she  lived.  The  neighbourhood  on  the  North  was  settled  by 
tke  Ridgelys,  Snowdens,  and  others, — all  rich  planters,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Wales,  and  were  no  doubt  desirous  to  have  Mr.  Henderson's  ministe- 
rial services. 

Eariy  in  1713,  as  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Records  of  the  parish,  Mr.  and 
3in.  Henderson  built  a  chapel,  not  far  from  their  residence,  on  their  own 
land,  long  known  by  the  name  of  Henderson's  Chapel.  It  was  of  wood, 
and  occupied  the  spot  where  Holy  Trinity  Church  now  stands.  Their 
estate  was  and  still  is  known  as  Belair.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Grovemor  Ogle,  by  whose  descendants  it  is  still  occupied,  as  the 
rest  of  Mr.  DuvaFs  lands  in  that  neighborhood  are  by  his  descendants. 

•Mr.  Abams  had  a  too,  Alkzahdes  Adams,  Jr.,  who  was  licensed  for  the  Province  of  Mary- 
laad,  bj  the  Bishop  of  London,  December,  21,  1748,  and  was,  for  some  years,  the  incumbent  of 
St.  James'  Parish,  Ann  Amndel  Coontj,  where  he  died  October  20,  1767,  leaving  a  widow  and 


t  JosfATBAV  WaiTV  wss  in  the  PioTinee  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1700.  He  is  mentioned  in 
eaaaeetioa  with  Dr.  Bray's  Visitation,  in  that  year,  as  having  occasioned  much  scandal  on  his 
passage  fram  BnglaDd.  for  which  he  made  a  penitential  acknowledgment.  In  the  same  year 
he  Irrim-  the  iMBBbeat  of  William  and  Mary  Parish,  Charles  County,  where  he  eontinoed 
tin  1746,  when  he  took  charge  of  Qoeen  Anne  Parish  in  Prince  George,  and  remained  there  UU 
1717,  and  whether  at  that  time  he  died  or  removed  is  not  aeoertained. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  as  shown  in  the  Records  of  St. 
Anne's,  Annapolis,  that  parish  having  become  vacant,  the  Vestry  applied 
to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  services.  To  this  he  consented, — the  distance 
from  his  residence  being  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  miles, — and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  as  Eector  there  for  a  year. 

During  his  connection  with  Annapolis,  the  Parish  Kecords  show  that  he 
took  a  pew  for  his  family  in  the  parish  church, — doubtless  for  their  accom- 
modation when  he  was  not  officiating  in  his  own  chapel ;  and  this  he  continued 
to  do  year  after  year. 

In  1716,  Dr.  llobinson,  then  Bishop  of  London,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies,  appointed  Mr.  Henderson  to  be 
his  Commissary  on  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  llev.  Christo- 
pher Wilkinson  his  Commissary  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
had  become  the  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Queen  Anne  County,  in 
1713.  So  that,  on  his  appointment  as  Commissary,  he  had  been  Rector  of 
that  parish  only  about  three  years.  His  character  is  well  and  faithfully 
drawn  by  Dr.  Hawks.  He  continued  in  his  parish  in  Talbot  sixteen  years, 
and  died  April  15, 1729.  He  left  behind  him  a  wife,  Sybclla ;  two  sons, — 
Christopher  and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Ann.  I  find  no  further  mention 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  Commissary  Henderson's  first  visitation,  as  is  shown  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
was  held  at  Annapolis,  at  which  there  were  present  twelve  clergymen, 
besides  himself,  from  thirteen  parishes.  As  Mr.  H.  was  not  the  incumbent 
of  a  parish,  one  of  the  twelve  must  have  been  Rector  of  two  parishes. 
There  were  then,  as  I  may  state  here,  eighteen  parishes  on  the  Western 
Shore,  and  at  least  that  number  of  clergymen.  I  have  the  names  of  thir* 
teen  of  them.  Dr.  Hawks  states  (p.  157)  that  the  Clergy  present  were 
severally  called  upon  for  their  Letters  of  Orders  and  Licenses  from  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  was  asserting  an  official  consequence,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  serious  difficulty,  and  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  It  was«  however,  finally 
settled,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  entire  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Clergy  towards  the  Commissary. 

Dr.  Hawks,  however,  surmises  that  the  dispute  produced  an  alienation 
between  Governor  Hart  and  Mr.  Henderson,  which  was  not  so  soon  or  so 
easily  healed.  But  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  very  serious ;  for  in 
December,  1717,  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  resided, — Queen 
Anne's,  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White, — on  the  10th  of  March  following,  the  Governor  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Henderson.  The  income  of  the  parish  at  that  time  was  about  a 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Up  to  this  date,  he  had  been  living  on  bis 
own  plantation,  sustaining  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  ho 
spent  in  Annapolis,  had  officiated  in  the  chapel  which  he  had  himself  built. 
This  may  show  us  something  of  the  condition  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self by  his  marriage.  His  chapel,  henceforward,  became  in  fact  the  chapel 
of  the  parish,  and  his  services  were  divided  between  it  and  the  parish 
church.     Governor  Hart  died  in  1719. 

In  the  regular  performance  of  his  parochial  labours,  the  Parish  Records 
furnish  us  with  nothing  calling  for  special  notice. 
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Hit  CoiBBUMukle  wu  not  Y)f  yerj  long  duration ;  for,  in  1728,  tlie 
Bishop  cf  London,  Dr.  Bobinson,  died ;  and  with  his  death  the  conunii* 
sioDS  of  boA  Aa  Commlwaries  oeased ;  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Gibson, 
did  not  tee  fit  to  renew  them.  Mr.  Henderson's  public  services  thus  were 
no  longer  called  for,  and  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  parish. 

In  1729,  however,  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  Colony,  which  had 
grown  np  in  relaUon  to  the  parochial  incomes,  made  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindieate  the  rights  of  the  Clergy,  for  Mr.  Henderson  to  visit  England. 
In  aeeompliriung  the  object  of  his  mission,  as  Dr.  Hawks  shows  he  did  effee- 
tuDy,  thoni^  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  was  absent  eighteen  months. 
During  his  absence,  as  the  Becords  show,  the  duties  of  the  parish  were 
perlbrmad  by  the  neighbouring  clergy.  And  this  indeed  they  might  well 
do ;  as  it  was  their  own  cause,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  order, 
which  he  had  undertaken. 

When  he  returned,  Mr.  Henderson  had  received  from  Bishop  Gibson  the 
appointment  of  Commissary  for  the  entire  Colony.  He  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  back  by  the  Clergy,  but  not  by  the  Laity,  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  him.  One  of  the  fraternity  had  the  imprudence  to  attack  him 
rather  ronghly,  but  the  sequel  showed  that  he  giuned  no  laurels  by  it.  (See 
Dr.  Hawks,  pp.  204,05). 

ffis  first  official  act,  after  his  return,  was  to  hold  Conventions  of  the  Clergy, 
on  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores.  At  these  meetings,  the  Clergy 
generally  were  in  attendance.  He  charged  them,  with  many  earnest  exhor* 
tations,  to  holiness  of  life,  and  gave  them  much  excellent  advice.  (Dr.  H., 
p.  207.)  One  subject  engaged  his  special  attention,  and  caused  him  no 
little  trouble,  namely, — clerical  discipline.  There  were  a  few  cases  of 
profligacy  among  the  Clergy,  which  called  for  his  interference,  and  in  these 
he  was  not  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  Parish  Kccords,  which  I  have 
examined,  show  one  case  in  which  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was  expelled 
from  it ;  and  another  in  which  the  incumbent  was  made  to  employ  the 
neighbouring  clergy  to  officiate  in  his  place,  he  paying  them  therefor  out 
of  his  own  parish  income. 

But,  in  other  cases,  he  met  with  so  much  difficulty  (Dr.  H.,  p.  222)  in 
effectively  exercising  his  authority,  that,  at  length,  in  1734,  being  quite 
worn  out,  he  relinquished  his  office,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ceased  to 
have  a  representative  in  the  Colony. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1735,  Mrs.  Henderson  died,  leaving  no  child. 
She  was  buried  under  the  chancel,  in  the  chapel  which  she  had  no  doubt 
mainly  contributed  to  build,  and  a  marble  slab  was  placed  over  her  grave, 
with  this  inscription — «« Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Henderson,  who  died  in  1735."  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  in 
^27,  the  slab  was  removed  from  its  former  position,  and  placed  conspicu- 
ously in  the  wall  on  the  East  side  of  the  building,  wliich  is  of  brick. 

The  next  year  after  Mrs.  Henderson's  death,  Mr.  Henderson  proposed 
to  give  them  the  chapel, — having  shingled  it  anew,  and  also  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  a  glebe.  But,  on  applying  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
confirm  the  gift,  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  which  prevented  the  passing 
f'f  such  a  law.  What  the  difficulty  was  is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that,  as  Mrs.  Henderson  had  only  a  life  estate  in  the  land,  it  could  not  be 
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taken  away  from  the  legal  heirs.  The  matter,  however,  was  finally  so 
arranged  that  he  gave  the  chapel  to  the  Vestry,  and  along  with  it  five  acres 
of  land.  Up  to  this  time  the  chapel  had  been  his  own  private  property. 
That  chapel,  or  rather  the  one  that  succeeded,  is  the  parish  church  of  a  new 
parish,  called  Holy  Trinity ;  and  an  excellent  brick  parsonage  stands  on 
the  land  thus  given. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1737,  Governor  Ogle,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson there  was  the  utmost  harmony,  granted  him  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Province  for  eighteen  months,  with  a  view  to  his  visiting  England 
again ;  his  place  in  the  parish  being  meanwhile  supplied  by  his  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  William  Brogden.  During  this  visit,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  was  the  first  per- 
son ever  elected  from  the  Colonies.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Society.  He  obtained  donations  for  it  in  his  own  parish,  as  well 
as  in  other  parishes,  after  his  return,  besides  making  liberal  contributions 
to  it  himself.     In  May,  1739,  he  was  again  at  home. 

In  the  following  years,  I  find  nothing  on  the  Records  worthy  of  notice. 
He  was  engaged  quietly  in  the  duties  of  his  parish,  and  seems  to  have 
attracted  very  little  public  observation.  But  in  August,  1748,  he  again 
obtained  a  license  from  Governor  Ogle  for  another  absence  from  his  parish 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  this,  it  is  stated,  was  that  he  might  go  to  Europe 
to  settle  his  aflfairs  there.  He  accordingly  went,  and  in  April,  1750,  had 
returned  to  his  parish. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  was  called  to  take  his  final  depar- 
ture. He  died  August  27,  1761,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  ministry 
in  this  parish,  and  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  his  ordination,  having  survived 
hb  wife  sixteen  years.  He  was  at  least  sixty-five  years  old  at  his  death, — 
probably  much  more, — for  the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  that  date,  in  noticing 
hb  death,  calls  him  *»  the  venerable  and  aged  Jacob  Henderson." 

He  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Though  I  have  not  seen  his  will,  I  find  in  the 
Society's  papers,  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars  acknowledged,  as  having 
been  recovered  from  his  estate. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  pretty  full  outline  of  Mr.  Henderson's  life,  refer- 
ring also  to  the  authorities  whence  the  material  has  been  obtained.  I  will 
only  add  that,  from  Parish  Records  which  I  have  consulted,  I  find  evidence 
of  his  having  been  prompt  and  energetic  in  his  movements,  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Clergy,  and  often  appealed  to  by  Vestries,  who  must  have  placed 
great  confidence  in  both  his  integrity  and  judgment. 

Most  truly  and  faithfully  your  friend, 

ETHAN  ALLEM. 
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ALEXANDER  GARDEN.* 

1719—1756. 

Alexander  Garden  was  born  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1685.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  country,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  He  came  to  America  in  1719,  and,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  was  elected  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Charlestown,  S. 
C.  He  also  held  the  oilKce  of  Commissary,  under  the  Bishop  of  London  ; — 
an  ofKce  which  had  been  vacated,  some  time  before,  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Gideon  Johnstone.t 

Mr.  Commissary  Garden,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Province,  deemed  it  necessary,  after  some  years,  to 
hold  Annual  Visitations  of  the  Clergy.  They  were  convened,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1731,  when  they  exhibited  to  the  Commis- 
!*arj  their  Letters  of  Orders  and  License  to  perform  the  ministerial  office 
in  the  Province.  These  Visitations  were  continued  till  1748,  when  the 
Commissary  resigned  his  office.  The  clerical  convocations  were  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  they  were  henceforth  called  **  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Clei^y.** 

In  1735,  Mr.  Garden's  health,  owing  to  his  various  and  arduous  labours, 
had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote  some 
time  to  relaxation  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  Northern  Provinces.  During  his  absence,  the  church  was  sup- 
pi  icl  by  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  As  the  parochial  duties 
<'f  .St.  Philip's  had  now  become  too  much  for  one  man  to  perform,  the 
Assembly,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1730,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  Assistant  to  Mr.  Garden,  requiring  that  he  should  be  in  Priest's 
Orders,  and  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  ordination  by  a  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England.     The  Rev.  William  OtvX  was,  accordingly,  sent 

•  IUm;itay*s  History  of  South  Carolina,  II. — Dalcbo's  Church  of  South  Carolina. — Hawkins' 
Mi&«.  Ob.  Eng. 

+  tfiDEoir  .loHXSTOHK,  the  son  of  a  worthy  clergyman  in  Ireland,  was  recommended  by  the 

Arebbinhop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  his  Diocesan,  to  the 

l:i«liop  of  London,  in  1707.  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  Commissary  in  South 

*  in 'Una.     The  Bishop,  being  satisfied  with  his  character  and  attainments,  appointed  him,  and 

Lo  iinme<li:itcly  crvtssed  the  ocean  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.     After  a  tedious  pas- 

*jit^*  he  arrived  off  the  coast,  and  was  stranded  on  a  sand  bank,  whore,  for  several  days,  he 

>\A4  in  imminent  |>eril,  and  near  starvation  ;  but  was  at  length  taken  off  by  a  canoe,     lie  seems 

•■•  have  found  a  different  state  of  things  from  what  he  bad   anticipated;  for  he  says  in  a  letter 

:•>  the  Bij»h«»p  of  Salisbury,  (Burnet,)   *'  I  never  repented  so  much  of  anything,  my  sins  only 

"Xtfi-tctl,  iif  my  coming  to  this  place.''     But  ho  was    received  by    the  inhabitants  with  great 

•  ir.  iTiew.  and  was  imme<liatcly  elected  Rector  of  St.  Philip"?  Parish.     He  seems  to  have  been 

3*;  invalid  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  in  Carolina,  and  to  have  suffered  especially 

fr  ni  ..«;vere  fit,*  of  the  gout ;  but  ho  was  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties,  and  exerted 

a-.  imj»"rtant  influence  in  healing  divisi<ms  in  both  Church  und  State.     In  1712,  his  health  was 

-.  rnui-h  impaired  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  voyage   to  England,  and  he  mbs  absent 

•  .lit  eighteen  months.  He  returned  with  nn  addition  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  to  his  salary; 
I  it  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Craven,  (iovemor  of 
t  :^  Province.  emVrtirking  for  England,  in  April,  171t),  Commissary  Johnstone,  with  thirty  otWrs, 
•T-rii  on  l>oard  the  ship  to  take  leave  of  him;  and,  as  they  were  returning,  a  sudden  •l./aall 
if-4-t  their  vwiiel,  and  the  Coramiswiry,  being  infirm  and  unable  to  exert  himself,  was  drowned 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessi  1.  His  body  was  carried  to  Charlestown,  and  buried  with  every  cxpres- 
^:>D  of  rc*«fiect  and  sorrovj. 

1  William  Ouu  was  a  native  of  England.  Ho  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
I.n.  Deaflon,  September  19,  and  Priest,  September  29,  17;i6.  In  consequence  of  an  application 
frvm  the  Vestry  of  St.  Philip  s  Church,  Charlestown,  S.  C,  he  was  licensed  to  perform  Divine 
>*ruce  in  the  Province  of  South  Carolina.  On  his  arrival,  he  officiated  in  St.  Philip  s  from 
January  2'»,  17:'»7,  until  the  16th  of  .March  following;  when  he  was  elected   Assbtant  to  the 
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•out  from  London,  and  "was  unanimously  elected  Assistant  Bector  of  the 
Parish. 

During  Whitefield's  visit  to  Charlestown,  in  1740,  3Ir.  Garden  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  notice  what  he  deemed  the  great  irregularities  of  that 
splendid  itinerant,  as  an  accredited  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  cited  him  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  **  to  answer  to  certain  articles 
or  interrogatories,  which  were  to  be  objected  and  ministered  to  him  con- 
cerning the  mere  health  of  his  soul,  and  the  reformation  and  correction  of 
his  manners  and  excesses ;  and  chiefly  for  omitting  to  use  the  form  of  prayer 
prescribed  in  the  Communion  Book."  Whitefield  appeared  in  Court  on  the 
day  appointed,  but  protested  against  the  admission  of  any  articles  against 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  had  no  authority  to  proceed  in  the  cause, 
and  asked  for  time  to  present  his  objections.  This  request  being  complied 
with,  Whitefield,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court,  tendered  exceptions  in 
writing  **in  recusation  of  the  Judge ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  to 
refer  the  grounds  of  his  **  recusation  "  to  four  indifferent  arbitrators,  three 
of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  said  Alexander  Garden.  The  relevancy 
of  the  exceptions  having  been  argued,  the  Court  unanimously  decreed  *♦  that 
the  exceptions  be  repelled."  From  this  decision  Whitefield  appealed  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  King,  for  receiving  and  hearing 
appeals  in  spiritual  causes.  This  was  granted  ;  and  a  year  and  a  day  allowed 
for  prosecuting  the  appeal  and  hearing  the  result.  As  no  prohibition  from 
further  proceedings  was  interposed,  and  Whitefield  refused,  either  to  appear, 
OT  put  in  any  answer,  a  decree  was  passed  suspending  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions.  Whitefield  kept  on  in  his  usual  course,  and  treated 
the  whole  matter,  practically,  as  if  it  had  been  a  farce. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740,  Whitefield  published  two  Letters  at 
Savannah.  One  of  them  was  entitled  **A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  White- 
field  from  Georgia,  to  a  friend  in  London,  wherein  he  vindicates  his  assert- 
ing that  Archbishop  Tillotson  knew  no  more  of  Christianity  than 
Mahomet."  The  other  was  entitled  *<  A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  from  Georgia,  to  a  friend  in  London,  showing  the  fundamental 
error  of  a  Book,  entitled  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.'  **  Commissary  Gar- 
den replied  to  both  these  Letters.  He  published,  at  different  times,  between 
March  17,  and  July  30,  1740,  "Six  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  White- 
field.  The  first,  second,  and  third,  on  the  subject  of  Justification.  The 
fourth,  containing  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  The  Case  between  Mr. 
W^hitefield  and  Dr.  Stebbing  stated  '  &c.  The  fifth,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr,  Whitefield's  two  Letters  concerning  Archbishop  Tillotson,  «nd  the 
Book,  entitled  »  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.*  The  sixth,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Whitefield's  Second  Letter  concerning  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and 
on  his  Letter  concerning  the  Negroes."  These  Letters  were  afterwards  col- 
lected, and  passed  through  two  editions. 

I 

Ilcc^P^t  the  pftrith.  St.  Panrs  Parisli,  after  a  few  years,  haring  become  racant,  Mr.  Orr 
solicited  the  Society  to  appoint  him  to  that  Mieiiion :  and  he  wni,  accordingly,  transferred  thither 
in  1741.  He  wrote  to  the  Society,  (March  30,  174.'i,)  informing  them  tliatasmall  tribe  of 
Indians,  colled  Cushoes,  rcsidvd  in  hifl  parish,  and  that  their  niimoer  ^as  retlnced  from  a  thou- 
sand to  alHHit  sixty-five;  Xhui  they  had  some  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  he  would  endeftvonr 
to  Instract  them  in  Christianity.  Ho  further  stated  that  the  numl>er  of  his  commanicants  bad 
increased  from  eight  to  thirty-four.  In  ITW,  he  wns  removed  by  the  Society  to  St.  Helena, 
Beaufort,  but  returned  the  next  rear.  In  Mmv,  17^0,  he  mM3  transferred  to  St.  John  a,  Colle- 
Uaif  where  ixceontinued  till  his  death,  in  1735. 
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Nor  did  the  Commissary  fail  to  bear  testimony  from  the  pulpit  against 
what  he  considered  the  erratic  opinions  and  conduct  of  Whitefield.  He 
preached  and  afterwards  published  a  Sermon  on  Acts  xvii.  6 — *«  These  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also."  Whitefield 
immediately  replied  to  it  in  a  Sermon  on  II.  Timothy  iv.  14 — »* Alexander, 
the  coppersmith,  did  me  much  evil :  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works."  3Ir.  Garden  subse^juently  preached  and  published  two  Discourses, 
designed  to  have  a  bearing  on  Whitefield's  views,  entitled  **  liegeneration 
and  the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
btelv  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Philip,  Charlestown,  in  South 
Carolina ;  occasioned  by  some  erroneous  notions  of  certain  men  who  call 
themselves  Methodists." 

Mr.  Garden  manifested  no  little  interest  for  the  instruction  of  the  Ne- 
groes. In  1743,  he  wrote  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  that 
the  negro  school  in  Charlestown  was  likely  to  succeed,  and  consisted  of 
thirty  children ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  information,  the 
?»iX'iety  sent  to  the  school  a  large  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Common 
Prayer  Books,  and  Spelling  Books.  In  1750,  he  made  a  similar  commu- 
Dication  to  the  Society,  and  informed  them  that  the  school  was  going  on 
with  all  desirable  success,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
twenty  children,  sufficiently  instructed,  had  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Garden,  having  now  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  that  his 
infirmities  were  rapidly  increasing,  became  desirous  of  retiring  from  his 
arduous  duties,  and  returning  to  his  niitive  country  to  pass  the  remainder 
i  f  hi''  days  ainid.st  tlio  scones  uf  his  early  life.  He,  therefore,  gave  notice 
tt-  the  Vestry  that  he  intended  t<)  resi<rn  the  Beetor.ship  of  St.  Philip's, 
t  Ti  i^r  before  the  2oth  ()f  March,  17^)4.  Having,  accordingly,  tendered  his 
n  *i^ution,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  the  81st  of  March,  from 
Kmhi.  X.  1.  The  Sermon  was  published,  and  in  his  concluding  address 
«-?<;ur  the  following  paragraplis  : — 

*•  Ti*  true,  some  rubs  juul  rejiroaclios  I  have  met  wiili  in  the  course  of  my  ministry, 
:.-vcr  iiiU«.H.Ml  from  the  more  knowiujr,  \irtiious.  discreet  and  i>rudent  amongst  you; 
j'lt  alvrayjj  from  the  unruly  and  ru<ler  sort,  arising  eithiT  from  their  contempt  of  tlie 
ruirii*try  in  genera!,  or  fr'*m  my  adiion-nce  to  tlie  hiws  and  rules  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
..i-:'i  in  particular,  or  from  a  consciousness  of  their  irreguhir  lives  and  conversaliouH 
rivliiijr  no  favour  in  my  ryes.  But  tli"8e  I  always  regardi-d  as  per<iiiisite8  insopurablo 
:;i«'ii  iln?  ministerial  oflic*;:  a  little  patience,  and  they  all  (juickly  vanish  away! 

*  Vou  know,  my  brethren,  I  abli<»r  flattery;  it  is  sinful  at  all  times,  and  wouhl  1x5 
■' j*Ar'l«'nable  from  this  sacred  plac*;  I  am  und«.'r  no  temptation  to  it ;  and  theroforo 

•  ,iii  >|>-ak  forth  Ofily  tin.'  words  of  truth  an<l  soberness,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
'.';.a-b.-*to\vn.wlien  I  h-ar  this  testimony  of  them, — viz,tiiat  however,  as  in  all  other  com- 
.»*;•  'tit-s.  then* are  t«.M>  many  bad  individuals  amongst  them,  too  many  despisers  of  reli- 
::■.»  and  virtue,  yet.  g«*nerally  s|K'aking.  the  njore  substantial  ami  knowing  part  are  a 

•  ■••..  cljaritable  and  religiously  disposed  people.  Nor  out  of  this  character  do  I 
'  \i  .id  *  Di-i^'-nters  of  any  <lenomination;  with  whom  I   have  always  lived  in  all  i)eace 

■  1    I".  !-Mid«'liip;   and  who   have  always  tnated  me  with  civility  and  d<M'i'nt  regard. 

!\ .  :  .Miiid  that  then;  was  no  Schism,  no  Dissent  ion  among  us;  luit  that  all  were  of 
itiind   ujjd  <»ne  mouth;  all  united  in  tlie  same  communion  of  the  Church  of  I^ng- 

<t  A  UnX  if  this  may  not  be,  to  their  own  Master,  they,  who  dissent.  stan<l  or  fall; 
'■1  I!-  livi*  in  iH-ac^?,  friendship atxl  charity  towards  them.  My  hope  and  earnest  tlesire 
.:  liiv  h";iri.  ami  prayer  to  (t<hI  for  them  also,  is,  that  they  may  l)e  saved.  And, 
;.j-.  ♦-^.viT.  I  tak«,'  this  oi>portunity  thus  publicly  to  declare  tiiat  there  is  neither  man, 
•A'.Tii  i'.i.  utT  child,  in  the  whoh*  Province  of  Carolina,  with  whom  I  am  not  in  ]»erfwt 
r'  :ir":?y .  and  to  whom  1  do  not  heartily  and  sincerely  wish  all  happiness,  both  temporal 
*:jd  ••l«-rnjil." 


Vol.  V. 
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Mr.  Garden  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Clergy  generally, 
and  especially  by  the  congregation  to  which  he  ministered.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  1754,  the  Vestry  and  Church- wardens  resolved  to  present  to  him 
a  valuable  piece  of  plate,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  veneration  of 
his  character,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
address  to  him  a  letter  expressive  of  their  high  regard.  Both  these  rcsolu* 
tions  were  carried  out  in  a  manner  the  most  grateful  to  the  retiring  Rec- 
tor's feelings. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Garden  embarked  for  England,  with  little  or  no 
expectation  of  ever  returning  to  this  country.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
24th  of  June.  The  Society  were  much  gratified  by  his  visit,  especially  by 
his  account  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Church  in  South  Carolina,  and 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  School  they  had  caused  to  be  established 
for  the  instruction  of  negroes.  Mr.  Garden  also  had  much  pleasure  in 
again  meeting  his  European  friends  ;  though  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  Southern  climate  that  it  would  not  bo  8afo 
for  him  to  encounter  the  severer  climate  of  his  native  land ;  and,  having 
remained  in  England  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Charlestown  before  tho 
close  of  the  year.  He,  however,  became  constantly  more  and  more  infinu, 
and  died  greatly  lamented  on  the  27th  of  September,  1756,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  on  the  South  side  of  St.  Philip's 
Church,  in  a  vault  which  the  Vestry  had  built,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  long  and  faithful  services. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  Commissary  Garden  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  llamsay  : — 

'^  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  high  ofTicc  (Commissary)  ho  was  strict  and 
impartial.  Improper  conduct  on  tho  part  of  clergymcu  was  immediately  noticed^  the 
delinquents  brought  to  trial;  and  the  Canons  oC  the  Church  were  enforced  against 
them.  His  appearance,  as  one  of  the  visiters  of  the  Free  School  in  Charlestown,  was 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  strict  examination,  lie  did  not  permit  tho  teachers,  as  they 
arc  very  fond  of  doing,  to  ])oint  out  the  places  for  examination.  This  business  was 
managed  by  him  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  was  a  real  trial  of  what  the  pupils  had  learned. 
It  was  not  confined  to  selected  portions  on  which  they  had  been  previously  prepared » 
but  extended  generally  and  promiscuously  to  all  they  had  gone  over.  His  visits  and 
strict  examinations  produced  good  effect  both  on  masters  and  scholars.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  family  and  clerical  duties,  Commissary  Garden  was  exemplary.    Uo  was 

attentive  to  the  religious  education  of  his  children  and  servants Ho 

kept  up  strict  discipline  in  his  church;  was  careful  whom  he  admitted  as  8f»oiisors 
for  children  at  the  time  of  baptism:  caused  children  who,  on  account  of  sicknoss,  had 
been  hastily  baptized  in  private,  in  case  of  their  recovery,  to  be  presented  for  a  public 
reception  into  the  Church;  refused  the  Communion  to  immoral  persons,  and  admitted 
uo  young  persons  as  communicants  till  he  was  privately  satisfied  that  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  had  those  views  of  religion  which  arc  proper  Ibr 
communicants.  In  all  cases  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  rules  and  forms,  and  would  nut 
lightly  depart  from  them.  His  particularities  subjected  him  to  remarks,  but  were  tho 
ett'ect  of  a  systematic  line  of  conduct,  which  he  had  prescribed  for  himself.  lie  would 
not  receive  from  persons  he  married  one  penny  more  or  less  than  the  law  allowed,  nor 
at  any  otiier  time  than  that  i>rescribc*d  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Nor  would  he  marry  aoy 
]>er8ons  In  Lent,  nor  on  the  other  Fast  days  prescribed  by  the  Church;  nor  in  any 
otli^r  manner  tlian  was  strictly  conf«»rmable  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His 
charity  was  in  like  manner  measured  by  rule.  The  exact  tenth  of  his  whole  income 
was  regularly  given  to  the  i)Oor.  In  every  thing  he  was  methodical.  He  caroAilly 
digested  his  plans,  and  steadily  adhered  to  them.  Strict  himself,  according  to  tho 
forms  of  his  religion,  he  required  strictness  from  others.  Under  his  pastoral  care,  a 
profe.Hsion  of  religion  was  no  slight  matter.  It  imposed  a  necessity  of  circumspect 
conduct,  regulat4;d,  in  all  resjKJcts,  by  the  prescribed  forms  of  tho  Church.*' 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  Jr.,  nephew  to  the  Commissary,  came 

from  England  in  the  summer  of  1743,  having  been  ordained  by  Dr.  Ben- 
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■on,  Bkfcop  of  Gloneetter,  Deaeon  on  ilie  10th,  and  Priest  on  the  17th,  of 
iIm  pmniMlIuft  ApriL  He  came  directly  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and 
SL  ]>Hnus,  8.  0.,  ia  antver  to  an  applicaticm  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Tealiy  of  that  parish  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  an  Assistant  to  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Hasell,*  the  Rector,  who  might  also  instruct  the  higher  classes 
in  n  Charity  Sehod,  whioh  had  been  established  by  a  benevolent  indiridoal 
in  tknt  pariik.  Mr.  Hasell  having  been  for  some  time  unable  to  discharge 
hit  aSflinl  dotiea,  Mr.  Churden,  in  addition  to  his  labours  in  the  school, 
■ndertook  the  ehaige  of  die  church.  After  the  Rector's  death,  the  Ghurch- 
waidann  and  Yeatry  wrote  to  the  Venerable  Society,  rendering  a  very 
fnomaUe  teatimony  in  rcapeot  to  Mr.  Garden's  character  and  services,  and 
mqnMting  that  he  might  succeed  to  the  Rectorship.  He  was,  accordingly, 
90on  mtim  appmnted  to  this  Mission. 

In  1755,  Mr.  <}arden  informed  the  Society  that  most  of  the  French 
who  had  iidiabited  the  parish,  were  dead,  and  their  descendants, 
the  English  language,  had  united  themselves  with  the  Church 
of  Kngiand ;  and  that  many  of  them,  as  well  as  several  persons  of  other 
denonunalions,  had  become  communicants  in  it.  In  1758,  he  informed 
that  that,  Ibr  upwards  of  fifteen  months,  he  had  been  labouring  under 
grant  bodily  debiUty,  but  that  he  felt  too  deeply  his  sense  of  obligation  as 
a  wnnsler  to  be  willing  to  leave  his  cure,  unless  increasing  infirmities 
ahonid  render  it  absolutely  necessary.  He  stated  farther  that  the  church 
and  the  diapel  were  both  well  attended,  and  the  congregations  were  serious 
and  attentive ;  that  he  had  lately  baptized  a  negro  child  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  and  was  then  preparing  an  adult  negro  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Garden  travelled  to  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  officiated  in  many  vacant  churches  on  his  journey,  and  visited  many 
of  the  Missionaries  and  the  Clergy,  whom,  in  his  next  Letter  to  the 
Society,  he  speaks  of  as  being  laborious  and  zealous  in  their  respective 
cores.  He  continued  his  labours  till  they  were  interrupted  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  1783,  greatly  honoured 
and  respected. 

*  TaOHAS  HasbUi  wm  bon  and  edoeated  in  England,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Dr.  Comp- 
t-ia,  Bisbop  of  Loodooy  on  tlie  lOth  of  AwU,  1705.  He  oame  to  Carolina  the  same  year,  under  tne 
tireclian  of  tlio  YeneraUe  Sodety,  ana  was  employed  as  a  Cateohist  in  Charlestown.  In  1709, 
be  «M  aippoinled  bj  tbe  Soeiety  a  JliasionaTy  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis,  and 
1^  tmmm  jwmr  ralnmed  to  Eiji^biid,  and  was  ordained  Priest,  on  the  31st  of  July,  by  the  Bishop 
•/  \^mdom~  He  was  rm  ■ocsewftil  in  his  Mission,  which  he  ascribed,  under  God,  to  tbe  dis- 
tnkvtkMi  of  tbo  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1744,  leaving 
'  "   ~  bla  s  bigfaly  honoared  name,  and  having  been  in  the  Mission  thirty-five  years. 
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JAMES  McSPARRAN,  D.  D  * 

1720—1767. 

The  McSparran  family  emigrated  from  Kintorc,  in  Scotland,  to  Don- 
given,  County  of  Dcrry,  in  Ireland,  prior  to  the  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants by  King  James.  The  McSparrans  are  a  branch  of  the  McDonalds 
of  the  Isles,  who  were  distinguished  by  diflferent  epithets.  When  McDonald 
was  carrying  on  his  wars  with  the  King  of  the  country,  the  tradition  is 
that  the  ancestor  of  this  family  paid  his  own  troops  from  a  bag  borne  by 
the  military  highlanders,  in  form  of  an  apron,  in  front,  called  a  sporran^ 
and  was  named,  by  the  chieftain,  McSparran,  or  son  of  the  purse. 

James  McSparran  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  year  1709.  Thoagh 
he  belonged  to  a  Presbyterian  family,  and  his  uncle,  Archibald  McSparran, 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  early  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  Cburcli 
of  England.  How  he  was  occupied  in  the  interval  between  his  graduation 
at  College  and  his  entrance  on  the  ministry, — some  ten  or  eleven  years,  is 
not  known.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Guy,+  a  Missionary  over  the  Narragansett 
Parish,  having  removed  to  South  Carolina,  application  was  made,  in  June, 
1720,  by  the  Society  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  a  Missionary  to  occupy  the  vacant 
field.  Mr.  McSparran  was  selected  as  the  suitable  person ;  and,  having 
been  ordained,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1720,  as  Deacon,  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  following,  as  Priest,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  embarked  for  this  country,  and  arrived  at  the  place 
of  his  destination  in  the  spring  of  1721.  His  salary  was  seventy  pounds 
per  annuvi ;  and  the  Record  of  the  Society  states  that  he  »*  is  to  officiate, 
as  opportunity  shall  oflfer,  at  Bristol,  Freetown,  Swansey,  and  Little  Comp- 
ton,  where  there  are  many  people,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  des- 
titute of  a  minister." 

*  Updike'a  IXistory  of  the  Namgangett  Church. — Hawkins'  Miss.  Ch.  Ene. 

t  Tho  Rev.  Williau  Guy  was  appointed,  in  1712,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tba 
Oospcl,  Assistant  Minister  to  the  Rev.  Gideon  Johnstone,  of  St.  Philip's,  CbarlestowD,  S«  C., 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Helena,  in  Port  Royal  Islaody  in 
the  same  Colony,  and  officiated  there  in  Deacon's  Orders-  In  1713,  he  went  to  Englaiidy  Md 
received  Priest's  Orders,  and  was  appointed  by  the  London  Society  their  Missionary  In  this 
parish ;  and  he  returned  shortly  aft«r,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  care.  The  parUi 
was  very  extensive,  and  included  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Yamassee  Indians.  Ai  do 
church  had  yet  been  built.  Mr.  Guy  performed  Divine  service  at  the  houses  of  the  planters,  In 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  and  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  When 
the  Yamassee  war  broke  out,  in  1715,  the  irruption  was  so  sudden  that  many  families  wera 
masjiacrcd.  and  Mr.  Guy  narrowly  escaped  by  takinf;;  refuge  in  an  English  ship,  providentiallj 
lying  in  the  river,  bound  to  Charlcstown.  After  this  disastrous  occurrence,  he  was  sent  a  Mis- 
sionary to  Narragansett,  R.  I.  He  arrived  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1717,  and  was 
gratcfnlly  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  resided  at  Narragansett^ 
(Otherwise  called  KinsstoTni,)  and  visited  by  turns  the  people  of  Freetown,  Tiverton,  Little 
Compton,  and  some  other  places.  His  labours  here  were  very  acceptable,  though  very  arduoas; 
and  finding  that  his  health  was  unfavourably  affected  by  the  climate,  he  was  removed  back  to 
South  Carolina,  by  his  own  request,  in  1710.  He  then  became  the  Rector  of  St.  Andrews 
Church,  thirteen  miles  from  Charlestown,  and  continued  in  that  relation  till  his  death,  which 
(KMsnrrcd  in  1751.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  faithful  and  useful  minister,  and  to  hare 
extended  his  labours  much  beyond  his  own  immediate  charge.  The  Society,  nnder  whose 
auspices  he  laboured,  held  him  in  high  esteem,  as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  1725,  they 
appointed  him  their  Attorney  in  the  Province,  to  receive  and  recover  all  bequests  and  donations 
made  to  them,  and  to  give  acquittances  for  the  same. 
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On  the  4th  of  August,  1751,  he  delivered  a  Discourse  from  Hebrews  v. 
4,  entitled  "  The  Sacred  Dignity  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  vindicated,*' — 
which  was  printed  shortly  after,  and  occasioned  no  little  excitement.  The 
object  of  the  Discourse  is  thus  described  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Paul  Limrick,  of  Ireland : — 

"  The  nativo  Novanglian  Clergy  of  our  Church,  against  the  opinion  of  European 
Missionaries,  have  introduced  a  custom  of  young  scholars  going  about  and  reading 
nrayers  &c.,  when  there  arc  vacancies,  on  purpose  that  they  may  step  in  them  when 
they  get  Orders ;  yea,  they  have  so  represented  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the 
thing,  that  tlie  very  Society  connive  at,  if  not  encourage,  it.  This  occasioned  my 
preaching,  and  afterwards  printing,  the  enclosed  Discourse,  on  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  sentiments.  I  have  sent  throe  of  them  to  the  North,  to  Colonel  Cary. 
Cousin  Tom  Limrick,  and  William  Stephenson  of  Knockan.  And  as  this  was  a  bold 
step.  I  have  sent  one  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other  members  of  the  Society. 
And  hope,  instead  of  procuring  me  a  reproof,  it  will  open  their  eyes,  and  make  tliem 
guard  better  against  irregularities,  which,  when  they  are  coeval  with  the  Church,  are 
hard  to  be  reformed." 

The  Sermon  drew  forth  several  pamphlets  from  different  parties,  which, 
however,  Dr.  McSparran  did  not  think  proper  to  notice. 

In  1752,  Dr.  McSparran  wrote  a  work,  which  was  published  in  Dublin, 
in  the  following  year,  entitled,  »»  America  dissected,  being  a  full  and 
true  account  of  all  the  American  Colonics,  showing  the  intemperance  of  the 
climates,  excessive  heat  and  cold,  and  sudden  violent  changes  of  weather ; 
terrible  and  mischievous  thunder  and  lightning ;  bad  and  unwholesome  air, 
destructive  to  human  bodies ;  badness  of  money ;  danger  from  enemies ; 
but  above  all,  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  people  that  remove  thither,  from  the 
multifarious  wicked  and  pestilent  heresies  that  prevail  in  those  parts.  In 
several  Letters  from  a  Reverend  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^b- 
sionary  to  America,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  :  Published  as  a  caution  to  un- 
steady people,  who  may  be  tempted  to  leave  their  native  country."  It  is 
due  to  Dr.  McSparran  to  say  that  this  title  is  supposed  to  have  been  pre* 
fixed  by  the  publisher,  and  not  by  the  author.  The  work  had  become  ex- 
tremely rare,  until  it  was  reprinted,  in  1847,  in  the  Appendix  to  Updike's 
**  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett." 

In  the  autumn  of  1754,  Dr.  McSparran  and  his  wife  embarked  for  Eng- 
land,  partly  to  visit  his  friends,  and  partly  to  improve  his  health,  which  had 
become  impaired  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  from  excessive 
labour.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  also,  that  one  object  of  his  visit 
was  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  ;  but  that,  while  there,  a  great  excitement 
occurred  at  home,  in  regard  to  receiving  an  English  Bishop,  which  led  him 
to  relinquish  the  idea  ;  and  that  he  remarked,  after  his  return,  that  he  bad 
rather  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  than  wear  all  the  Bishop's 
gowns  in  the  world. 

While  he  was  in  London,  his  wife  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox.  She 
died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1755,  and  was  buried  in  Broadway  Chapel  bury- 
ing-ground,  Westminster, — her  Funeral  Sermon  being  preached  by  the  Bev. 
William  Graves.  He  returned  to  this  country,  deeply  affected  by  the  be- 
reavement, in  February,  1756. 

From  this  time  his  health  became  seriously  affected,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  gone.  As  he  had  no  children  to 
minister  to  his  comfort,  he  suffered,  in  a  great  measure,  in  solitude  ;  bat 
still  continued  to  perform  his  official  duties.     On  returning  from  a  pastoral 
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Tuit  «t  ProridoMe  and  Warwick,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in 
Notili  Ki^prtown.  Here  he  found  himself  quite  indisposed,  but  succeeded 
in  veiflhiBg  home  the  next  day.  His  ctisease  now  developed  itself  as  the 
<|iiiBSy,  aad,  after  a  few  dajs,  had  a  fatal  termination.  He  died  at  his  own 
hooae  in  South  Eangptown,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1757,  having  been 
•f  St.  Paul's  in  Narragansett,  thirty-seven  years.  A  Sermon  with 
to  hit  death  was  preadied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pollen,*  of  Newport, 
fiponi  Bevelation,  zhr,  18. 

Dr.  MeE^arrim,  in  hia  will,  which  was  executed  before  his  last  visit  to 
Ki^gfamd,  bequeathed  his  collection  of  manuscripts  to  his  wife,  to  be  sold 
hf  kar.  As  her  death  preceded  his,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
fMmd  among  his  effects ;  but  they  were  not,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
eilher  carried  or  sent  them  to  Europe.  In  his  "America  Dissected,"  he 
states  that  he  contemplated  publishing  an  extended  History  of  the  Oolo- 
■iea,  eqwcially  of  New  England ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  had 
actoaUy  written  a  History  of  the  Narragansett  country ;  but  no  trace  of 
Mlber  has  been  discovered. 

Updike,  after  giving  an  account  of  his  death,  says, — 

ft 

**  Thus  ended  the  pngriinage  of  the  most  able  di?iiie  that  was  sent  over  to  this  coun- 
tiy  hy  the  Society  for  the  Prupagaiion  of  the  Gospel.  With  manly  flnnness,  and  with 
tlie  ludsonted  oonnuse  of  the  Christian  soldier,  ready  to  combat  and  die  in  the  hal- 

■  "      )f  "  -  -  — 


»,  he  triumphed  over  alt  the  difficulties  of  this  laborioos  and  untried  Mis- 

■Ms. Clad  in  his  Goepd  armour,  and  inspired  by  a  supreme  love  to 

Gfidy  he  saeoeeded  in  planting  the  Church  of  the  Kedeemor  here,  and  gathered  nume- 
devoted  followen  arounu  the  altar." 


Of  the  general  tone  of  his  mind  as  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Christian, 
something  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  one  of  his  Dissenting  friends  in  Ireland,  (William  Stevenson,) 
in  1762  :— 

"I  wish  you  so  extremely  well  that  it  would  rejoice  me  to  liear  you  made  yourself 
master  of  the  controversy  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters.  Believe  me,  prejudice 
of  education  is  too  strong  for  any  but  masterly  minds ;  and  were  it  not  thus,  the  sepa- 
ration our  fathers  made,  had  been  long  ere  now  healed  up  by  their  sons. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  dispose  you  to  think  me  stiff,  or  rigid,  or  uncharitable; 
bat  if  we  agree  in  substance  and  fundamentals,  why  should  we  keep  out  of  a  National 
Cbareh  for  matters  confessedly  indifferent  ?  Were  I  near  you,  I  would  lend  you  books 
that  have  weighed  much  with  me;  and  after  you  bad  read  tbem,  should  you  continue 
tn  think  as  you  were  taught  to  do,  I  should  still  love  you  as  a  brother,  ani  as  indeed  I 
always  did ;  but  no  more  of  this." 

*Tboma8  Pollk!!  WIS  a  natire  of  England,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
■■i,  after  being  emoloyed,  for  a  while,  In  an  Epiaeopal  Church  in  Qlasgorw,  came  to  this  country 
m  Umjy  17M,  aad  beeame  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  as  Missionary  of  the  Society 
fw  Propagating  the  Gospel.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  congregation,  who  addressed  a 
letter  oc  tbanks  to  the  Society  for  sending  them  a  minister  so  satisfactory  to  them.  The  pastoral 
iftataon,  howerer,  so  aaspidoiisly  commenced,  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  «MBe  adverse  circamstances  by  which  the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed,  he  resigned  his 
place,  in  Norember,  1760, — after  having  held  it  but  little  more  than  six  years.  He  subse- 
qacaitlj  bccaoM  the  Rector  of  a  parish  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
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JOHN  USHER.* 

1722—1775. 

John  Usher  was  a  grandson  of  Hczckiah  Usher,  who  was  admitted  a 
freeman  at  Cambridge  in  1G30  ;  removed  to  Boston  ;  was,  for  several  years, 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court ;  and  died  in  May,  1676,  He  was 
a  son  of  John  Usher,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  April  27, 1648 ;  was  admit- 
ted a  freeman  in  1673  ;  followed  the  business  of  a  bookseller  and  stationer; 
was  one  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  Councillors  in  1087  ;  was  appointed  Lt. 
Governor  of  New  Hamj)shire  in  1692,  and  continued  in  office  five  years ; 
was  rc-appointed  under  Governor  Dudley  in  1702  ;  and  afterwards  removed 
from  Portsmouth  to  Medford,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1726, 
aged  seventy-eight.  He  (the  subject  of  this  sketch)  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719 ;  studied  Theology ;  went  to  England  and  obtained 
Holy  Orders,  and  returned  in  1722,  as  a  3Iissionary  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Missien 
at  Bristol,  K.  I.,  where  St.  Michael's  Church  had  been  formed  three  yean 
before,  and  had  just  then  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Orem.t  He  was  very  cordially  received  by  this  church,  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  Mission  with  great  alacrity  and  zeal.  During  the  fint 
year  and  a  half  of  his  ministry,  he  baptized  thirty-six,  and  the  first  name 
on  his  Record  is  that  of  his  infant  son,  John^  who  bears  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  this  church. 

In  1731,  the  Society  passed  a  vote  requiring  Mr.  Usher  **to  support  all 
the  widows  of  the  church  from  his  own  salary  I"  In  1751,  the  town  voted 
that  he  **  should  have  liberty  to  place  a  pale  fence  in  front  of  his  house  !" 
One  would  think  that  it  was  due  to  posterity  that  such  votes  should  not 
have  been  recorded  without  note  or  comment. 

Mr.  ^Usher's  ministry  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  great  diligence 
and  fidelity,  rather  than  by  any  very  striking  demonstrations  or  resolts. 
The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the  Reports  of  the  Yeaerable  Society 
may  furnish  some  idea  of  its  general  tone  and  character. 

From  the  Report  of  1746. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Usher  writes  that,  besides  reading  and  preachinjr  twice  every  Sun- 
day, and  regularly  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  observing  all  the  Feasti 
and  Fasts  of  the  Church  in  his  own  parish,  he  officiates  also  at  TauDton.  Swansey,  and 
other  places;  and  that  several  who  were  Dissenters  have  become  Confbrmitts;  to 
which  is  added  tlie  pleasure  of  his  having  above  thirty  negroes  and  Indians  of  his  con- 
gregation ;  most  of  whom  Join  in  the  Service  very  reverently,  and  three  of  them  are 
communicants." 

From  the  Report  of  1754. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Usher  observes  in  his  letters  this  year  to  the  Society,  that  ho  hath 
been  employed  above  thirty  years  in  their  service,  and  continues  to  do  bis  duty,  though 

*  The  Calendar,  1854.— Reports  of  the  Venerable  Society. — Farmer*!  Qeological  Register.— > 
Updike's  Hist.  Narrag.  Ch. 

t  Rev.  James  Orbm  was  sent  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  by  the  Venerable  Society  in  1720.  He  was 
received  with  great  cordiality,  and  being  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  agreeable  mannersy  he 
attracted  very  considerable  attention,  and  drew  numbers  to  hear  him  from  the  neighboaring 
towns.  So  great  was  bis  popularity  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  soon  offered  him  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  Chaplain  to  Ilis  Majesty's  forces,  which  he  accepted)  thus  leaving  bis  ceogregation  al 
Bristol,  after  having  bad  obarge  of  it  but  little  more  than  a  year. 
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te  a  JMfialhiJt  itflle  of  iMMh,  «Bd  hfttli  tbiptarare  to  offldMato  a  ftall  congregation 
«r  Mkar^iBdHtriou  pwMMiiy  »1^  ]iorti>rm  tbs  Senrioe  of  the  Charcfa  in.as  r^gaUr 
order  Mumftkmtk  wliataoeTar,  tliwro  being  none  among  them  bat  can  read,  except 
wefwriwgreaig  aadlia  tlynte  God,  he  llret  upon  a  good  foot  with  the  DiMentera 
a>  —a  ■■  wtth  laa  ■ambeni  rf  bia  »w»  congwigation ;  <nd  he  haa  latelj  received  inta 
the  Cbndi  three  adnlte,  bred  among  the  Anabaptists,  and  was  preparing  four  more 
ior  tiM  Holy  Sacrament;  and  when  that  tltose  four  should  be  baptized,  there  woftld  re- 
■aiB  but  part  of  two  fiunillea  not  baptised  in  his  whole  congregation." 

Fbok  no  Bbiou  or  1774. 


«« 


BoT.  Xr.  Usher,  thou^  a  cripple,  constantly  preaches  every  Sunday,  in  the 

aer  season,  to  a  coogreganon,  dedining  indeed  nom  constant  emigrations,  though 
oa  are  wfthia  distMica  stIU  continue  their  attendance." 


Faosi  rmm  Raroav  or  1776. 


"^aletter 
thai,  fa 


tka  uaoal  serrioe  twice  on  every  Sunday,  without  assistance.  Since  that  tima 
tfas  SodMir  baa  lost  tbia  venerable  and  worthy  Missionary,  after  a  period  of  fifty -two 
jaaiB  dJQgaatly  oceiqpied  in  their  service.'' 

Xr.  Uakar  died  at  Bristol  on  tiie  30th  of  April,.  1775,  at  the  age  of 

ei^htj-djL    He  waa  taken  away  jnat  in  time  to  escape  the  evil  which  waa 

ateat  to  oone  upon  the  eoontry,  and  especially  upon  the  Clergy  of  the 

CkavA  of  BDf^atid,  who  felt  l^nnd  to  maintain  their  loyalty,  daring  the 

BOTplotum.    Updike  has  recorded  the.  following  honourable  testimony  con- 

himi: — 


"  To  anlogbe  the  character  of  tbia  devoted  servant  of  Christ  with  Justice,  requires 
mm  rtaee  than  can  be  ailbrded  in  this  brief  history.  He  made  the  wolikre  of  the 
Chnasa  tlw  whole  business  of  his  life.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  hS  suflbred 
deprivalioiis,  baidsbips,  and  mortifications,  that  few  of  the  Clergy  are  called  upon  to 
fodore  at  the  present  day ;  but  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  ho  now  rests 
from  his  labours." 

Mr.  Usher's  son  JbAn,  already  referred  to  as  the  first  child  whose  name 
appears  on  his  Baptismal  Record,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1743.  For  many  years  he  practised  Law  ;  but  he  was  always  earnestly 
deroCed  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
never  fiuled  to  collect  the  few  who  were  left  of  the  parish,  on  each  Easter- 
Monday,  and  for  one  or  two  years  secretly,  '*  for  reasons,"  he  says  **  here* 
after  to  be  made  known,"  and  went  formally  through  the  prescribed  duties 
for  that  day,  when  not  more  than  two  or  three  attended.  At  the  close '  of 
the  War,  he  gathered  as  many  as  he  could  every  Sabbath  in  the  old  Court 
House,  and  read  to  them  there,  till  a  new  church  was  built  in  1786,  after 
which  he  eontinued  to  offixsiate  in  that,  as  lay  reader,  until  he  was  formally 
invested  with  the  clerical,  office.  By  this  means,  he  was  instrumental, 
duriBg  a  period  of  eleven  years,  of  keeping  the  church  together ;  though 
they  were  occasionally  favoured  with  the  services  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bom^ng  clergymen.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  church  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1791  Bishop  Seabury  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation 
there  to  twenty-five  persons. 

Mr.  Usher  commenced  reading  Service,  when  he  was  fifty-three  yeara 
old,  and  continued  it  eighteen  years  before  receiving  Orders.  He  was  or» 
daiaed  by  Bishop  Seabury  in  1793,  and  was  Rector  of  the  parish  until 
1800 ;  when,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  resigned  his 
charge.  He  died  in  July,  1804,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  indomitable  strength  of  purpose,  and  of  a 
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truly  filial  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected ;  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  church  in  Bristol,  in 
nursing  and*  sustaining  it  through  a  long  and  dreary  night  of  discourage- 
ment, may  well  cause  his  name  to  be  held  there  in  perpetual  remembr&noe. 


■♦•- 


TIMOTHY  CUTLER,  D.  D  * 

1723—1765. 

Timothy  Cutler,  was  bom  at  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1683. 
His  father  was  Major  John  Cutler,  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  who  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  General  Court,  in  1680  and  1682.  The  son  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1701.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1710.  Here  he  sustained  a  very  high  reputation,  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  clergymen  in  the  Colony. 

Yale  College,  having,  after  a  serious  and  somewhat  protracted  conflict, 
become  established  in  New  Haven,  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  con- 
vened in  March,  1719,  and  requested  Mr.  Cutler  to  take  charge  of  it,  until 
their  next  meeting.  He  consented  to  do  so,  and  immediately  enterod  on 
his  duties  ;  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  discharge  them,  that  the  Trustees, 
at  their  next  meeting,  in  September,  regularly  appointed  him  Kector.  In 
order  to  compensate  the  people  of  Stratford  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
the  Trustees  purchased  Mr.  Cutler's  homestead  for  the  sum  of  eighty-four 
pounds  sterling,  and  presented  it  to  them. 

The  new  Rector  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Students ;  and  every  thing  seemed  auspicious  of  peace  and 
usefulness.  But,  while  the  bright  hopes  which  were  now  indulged  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be  realized,  they  were  suddenly  checked  by  an  event 
which  left  the  institution  again,  in  a  short  tipie,  without  a  Head.  Tho  day 
after  the  Commencement  in  1722,  a  paper  was  presented  to  the  Clergy  and 
others  assembled  in  the  College  Library,  signed  by  the  Kector,  and  one  of 
the  Tutors,  together  with  the  Ministers  of  several  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  in  which  they  say, — *»  Some  of  us  doubt  of  the  validity,  and  the 
rest  are  more  fully  persuaded  of  the  invalidity,  of  Presbyterian  ordination, 
in  opposition  to  Episcopal."  There  was  not,  at  this  time,  a  single  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Connecticut,  and  but  few  Episcopal  families,  though  there 
was  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England, — Mr.  Pigot,t  residing  in 

♦  Caner*8  Funeral  Sermon. — Miller's  Retrospect,  II. — Clap's  History  of  Yale  College. — 
Kingsley's  do. — Chandler's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. — Holmes'  Life  of  President  Stiles. — ^History 
of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 

t  Georqb  Pigot  was  appointed,  by  the  Venerable  Society,  Missionary  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  In 
1721.  He  was  transferred  thence  to  Providence,  R.  Iv,  in  1723;  and  from  ProTidenee  be 
removed  to  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  became  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  the  aatnmB  of 
1727.  Resides  his  parish  in  Marblehead,  he  had  a  small  oonffregation  in  Salem,  to  whom  he 
delivered  monthly  lectures  and  occasionally  administered  the  Holy  Communion.  He  laiflnsred 
rery  severe  domestic  afflictions,  four  of  his  children  having  died  of  the  malady  thai  need  to  be 
known  as  tho  **  throat  distemper,"  within  the  compass  of  three  weeks.    In  the  same  period  he 
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Stntfotdt  with  whom  some  of  these  gentlemen  had  formed  an  agreeable 
MiqwuntaiiQe.  Smdi  an  aiinoanoemeht,  therefore,  might  be  expected  to 
oeeaami  great  mnpriae ;  and  feam  seem  to  haye  been  entertained  lest  the 
introSootioii  of  Ejpiseopal  worship  into  the  Colony  should  have  a  tendency 
gradually  to  Qndennine  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  In 
these  eireamstanoes  it  was  thought  expedient  that  there  should  be  a  public 
diaensdoQ  of  the  subject  of  Episcopacy  between  the  Trustees  and  the  gen- 
tlemeii  who  had  ngned  the  declaration.  Accordingly,  in  October  folfowing, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  the  College  Library,  the  Divine  Bight  of 
Episcopacy  was  fireely  debated,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  both 
Clergy  and  L^ty,  the  Rector  and  Mr.  Johnson  (afterwards  Dr.  Johnson  of 
Strmtlbrd)  being  the  chief  speakers  on  the  affirmative,  and  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall  on  the  negative.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  three  of 
the  clergymen  who  had  doubted  concerning  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
Qtdiaatimi,  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  former  views ;  while  the 
VBBt,  and  am<mg  them  the  Bector,  were  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  Bpii^ 
copal  tendenmes.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the  Trustees  voted  to  "  excuse 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  service,  as  Bector  of  Yale  College." 

Mr.  Cutler  now  lost  no  time  in  making  his  arrangemtotii  to  procure 
l^piaeopal  ordination.  Early  in  November  following  he  sailed  from  Boston 
to»  England,  in  company  with  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Browne,  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  about  the  middle  of  December,,  was  received  with  every 
demonatration  of  respect  and  kindness.  In  March  of  the  next  year,  he  was 
ordained  both  as  Deacon  and  Priest,  by  Dr.  Oreen,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
He  also  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  both  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  Universities. 

Dr.  Cutler,  having  accomplished  bis  object  in  England,  embarked  for 
America  in  July,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  November.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  accepted  him  as  their  Missionary,  and 
designated  him  to  a  new  church,  (Christ  Church,)  which  had  just  been 
established  in  Boston.  They  erected  a  new  edifice  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1723,  and,  on  the  29th  of  December,  it  was  first  opened  for  public 
worriiip,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Cutler  commenced  his  labours  as  Rector  by 
preaching  from  the  text, — '<  My  house  shall  be  called  an  House  of  Prayer 
for  all  people."  At  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  here,  his  audience 
usually  consisted  of  about  four  hundred ;  but  it  gradually  increased  to 
nearly  double  that  number. 

Dr.  Cutler  continued  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties, 
until  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do  with 
the  controversies  of  his  time,  though  he  always  showed  himself  a  consistent 
and  earnest  Episcopalian.  About  the  year  1756,  his  labours  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  attack  of  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  During  the 
first  three  years  after  he  was  thus  laid  aside,  his  place  was  supplied  chicfiy 

hnlkm  ha  mrm  by  a  fkll  npon  the  ioe;  and  on  the  return  of  warm  weather,  when  his  arm  had 
yci  ealy  partially  reeorerea,  he  flipped  upon  the  gra«8,  and  broke  the  same  anp  again.  In 
SeftcaiWfy  1738,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the  Society  to  go  to  England  *<  on  some  very 
■ffoit  aflkin;"  aad  foon  after  his  arriral  there,  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Chaldon,  in 
Smty,  where  It  is  beliered  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1731,  he  published  A  Vindieation 
«f  ihm  prastiee  of  the  aoeient  Christians,  Ae,,  in  the  obserrdtlia  ^  Cfbristmas  day,  in  answer 
la  Tkasaas  De  Laane,  Mr.  Whiston,  and  John  Barnard. 
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by  the  neighbouring  clergy,  particularly  Messrs.  Caner  and  Trontbeok;* 
but  in  the  year  1759,  the  Rev.  Barnes  G-reatont  was  employed  as  hb 
Assistant,  and  he  continued  in  this  capacity  till  the  Doctor's  death.     Br 
Cutler  died  in  August,  1765,  aged  eighty-two  years.     His  Funeral  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caner,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Cutler  published  a  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Election,  1717 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Depth  of  the  Divine  Thoughts, 
and  the  Regards  due  to  them,  1719  ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Thomas 
Greaves  of  Charlestown,  1747. 

President  Stiles  writes  concerning  Dr.  Cutler  as  follows : — 
<'  Rector  Cutler  was  an  excellent  linguist.  He  was  a  great  Hebrician 
and  Orientalist.  He  had  more  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  than  I  belieTe 
any  man  ever  before  him  in  New  England,  except  President  Chaimcy  and 
his  disciple,  the  first  Mr.  Thacher.  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  good  logician, 
geographer,  and  historian.  In  the  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  and  Ethics 
oi  his  day,  he  was  great.  He  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  and  dignity,  and 
with  great  propriety  of  pronunciation.  He  was  a  noble  Latin  orator,  as  I 
learned  from  my  father,  who  was  educated  under  him.  From  him  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Windsor,  my  father,  an  excellent  Latinist,  learned 
to  proQi^unce  Latin  ;  and  I,  from  my  father,  who  often  called  me  when  a 
boy  to  hear  him  read  Latin  like  Dr.  Cutler.  He  was  of  a  commanding 
presence  and  dignity  in  government.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading 
in  the  Academic  Sciences,  Divinity,  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  He  was 
of  a  high,  lofty,  and  despotic  mien,  and  made  a  grand  figure  as  the  Head 
of  a  College.'' 


■♦♦- 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  D.  D.f 

1723—1772. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  the  great-grandson  of  Robert  Johnson,  who  came 
from  Kingston  upon  Hull,  England,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  about  the 
year  1637.  He  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  was  bom  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  October  14,  1696.  As  he  early  evinced  a  great  fondness 
for  books,  his  father  determined  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  of  educa- 
tion within  his  reach.     When  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  was  placed 

*  John  Trovtbkck  waa  appoioted  Aaiftant  Minuter  at  Kine'i  Cbapel  in  1756,  and  ramaSiwcl 
thtre  till  November,  1776,  irnen  be  left  on  aooount  of  the  duturbances  connected  with  the 
Rerolntion.  He  was  an  Addrewer  of  General  Gaffe,  and  waa  proecribed  and  baniahed.  He 
went  to  £ngUnd  and  died  there,  near  the  close  of  the  War.  He  was  a  Loyalist  Addreaaer  of 
the  King  as  late  as  July,  1779. 

t  Jambs  Gbbatoi'  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1764.  Shortlr  after  the  death  of  I>r. 
Cutler,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  church  for  that  purpose,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Venerable  Society,  informing  them  of  Dr.  Cut]er*8  decease,  and  requesting  that 
Mr.  Oreaton  might  be  appointed  as  his  successor  in  the  Mission  to  that  Church.  Owing  to  mil- 
representations  eommusioated  to  the  Society  by  a  few  disaffected  members,  it  was  nearly  two 
years  before  this  request  was  complied  with.  But  Mr.  Greaton,  not  beinff  so  happy  as  to  nnlto 
the  oongrewion  in  his  fhvoor,  and  apprehending  that  his  services  oonld  not  m  useftal  to  the 
ohareb,  volooMijrily  resigned  his  ohsjrge,  shortly  after  his  appointment.  This  oironmstaoot  was 
oommunicated  to4he  Vcneiable  Society,  in  a  letter  dated  Angnat  81,  1767.  Mr.  Grsttton  diod 
in  the  vear  1773. 

X  Life  by  Dr.  Chandler. — Scach's  Fun.  Serm. — Hawkins'  Miss.  Ch.  Eng. 
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at  a  mkaAhKfi  «*<kplfard  hy  Mr.  Jared  Bliot ;  Imt^  befon  he  liadtiaiir 
to^dtaoia  hat  m  bai  atadkat  bis  teaohar  lafi  the  aoliod,  i^d  setUod  in  tha: 
asnatrf  aft  KUkgMrtli. '  Noft  long  aHar  Ais,  he  was  sent  to  Noiih  MUk 
dlaCo«%  irliaia  lie  tanaiBed  a  year  and  a  half,  under  a  very  inoampelent' 
teacher,  j^ler  -Ui  return^  to  Guilford,  he*  was,  for  a  while,  i  -pupil  of  a 
Mr.  JameSy  an  esEoeUent  olassical  scholar,  whe  had  keen  eduoated  in  Eng- 
land ;  aad  under  lum  he  eosj^ted  his  prepa^tion  for  College. 

Ha  hasiTic  a  niMiber  of  Yale  College,  then  in  its  infanojTy  sad  situated 
at  Saf  broc^ — in  1710,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  His  psineipal  !Fute^. 
in  CkiU^ge  was  Mr.  (sflerwards  the  Be¥.)  Phineas  Fisk  ;*  though  he  devo""' 
tad  eoasidaiable  tinAe  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  of  which  he  was  passion-- 
alalj  Ibad,  wtdar  the  instmotion  of  Tutor  (afterwards  the  Rev. >  Joseph- 
Nojea.     Ha  took  ibe  ^gree  of  Baobalor  of  Arts  in  1714. 

In  1716,  when  the  College  was  remored  to  New  Haven,  Mr.  Jahnseny- 
thoagh  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  appointed  one  of  its  Tutors ;  and,  ai^ 
tha  ttsna  time,  measures  were  iaken  for  erecting  a  suitable  college  edifice. 
Tba  aast  year,  his  classmate  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,: 
waa  aMOcialed  with  him  in  the  Tutorship,  which  was  a  sourse  of  mutual  • 
gnUifieatioBi,'as  they  seem  to  have  had,  on  sdmost  every  subject,  a  oom*. 
amaily  af  ofSnlon  and  feeling.    In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1718,  some  of 
Iba  apartments  in  the  Collie  had  become  habitable,  and  Mr.  Johnson  waa 
tba  Snft  person  to  take  up  his  abode  there. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  connection  with  the  CoU^e,  as  Tutor,  about- 
three  years ;  and  meanwhile  was  pursuing  various  branches  of  study,  imt 
more  particularly  Theology,  with  reference  to  his  future  profession.  He 
resigned  his  Tutorship  in  1719,  and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1720,  was 
ordainod  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West  Haven.  The  con- 
gregation was  small,  and  in  some  respects  not  very  attractive ;  but  the  idea 
of  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College,  and  of  having  free 
access  to  its  Library,  as  well  as  to  President  Cutler  and  his  friend  Browne, 
for  both  of  whom  he  had  the  highest  regard,  led  him  cheerfully  to  forego 
the  advantages  which  might  have  been  incident  to  some  larger  and  wealthier 

charge. 

During  Mr.  Johnson's  residence  at  New  Haven,  several  circumstances 
occurred  to  ^ve  him  a  predilection  for  Episcopacy — particularly  he  had  an 
aversion  to  extemporaneous  prayer,  and  to  every  approach  to  religious 
enthusiasm ;  and  he  was  also  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  Arminian  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  would  have  even 
preferred  Episcopal  to  Congregational  ordination,  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment at  West  Haven ;  but,  from  prudential  considerations,  he  thought  best 
to  conform  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  country  around 
him.  He  had,  however,  to  some  extent,  his  own  way  of  doing  things, 
though  it  was  not  such  as  to  excite  particular  attention.  His  prayers  were 
oarefally  prepared,  and  were  usually  made  up  of  selections  from  the  Liturgy 
<f  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  his  sermons,  ho  was  accustomed  to 
write  one  a  month,  thus  taking  time  to  render  the  composition  as  perfect 

•Pbiiisab  Fisk  wm  gmdoated  at  Yale  Colleco  in  1704;  was  a  Tutor  there  from  170S  to 
1713;  VM  ai^Aatd  PmHUxt  of  the  Congregational  Cboroh  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1714;  and  dies 
ia  1736. 
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as  possible  ;  and  at  other  times»  to  get  his  mind  thoromghly  possessed  of 
the  leading  thoughts  of  one  of  Barrow's  Sermons,  or  some  other  of  the 
same  school,  and  then  trust  to  the  excitement  of  the  delivery  for  the  appro- 
priate phraseology.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a  habit  of  expressing 
himself  with  great  facility  on  any  subject — in  ^other  words,  ho  became  an 
uncommonly  ready  extemporaneous  speaker. 

In  1722,  Mr.  Johnson  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pigot,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  at  Stratford.  Being  much 
pleased  with  his  oonvcrsation,  he  arranged  for  a  meeting  between  him,  and 
the  President  and  Tutors  of  Yale  College ;  and  that  meeting  made  way 
for  others,  the  result  of  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  interests 
of  several  of  the  parties.  President  Cutler,  Tutor  Browne,  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
soon  declared  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  while  three  other  gentlemen 
seemed  for  a  while  disposed  to  follow  their  example,  but  ultimately  deter- 
mined not  to  change  their  ecclesiastical  relations. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  made  a  declaration  of  his  views  to  his  congregation, 
assuring  them  of  his  undiminished  attachment,  and  of  his  willingness  to 
remain  with  them,  provided  they  would  conform  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  as  all,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  refused  to  do  this,  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge.  President  Cutler  and  Tutor  Browne,  about  the  aame 
time,  resigned  their  places  in  the  College ;  and  the  three  proceeded  to 
Boston,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England  to  obtain  Episcopal  ordination. 
They  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  landed  in  England 
on  the  15th  of  thje  next  month. 

They  were  received  by  the  Bishops  and  other  eminent  men  in  England 
with  every  expression  of  respect  and  good- will,  and  were  ordained  in  March 
following,  as  both  Deacons  and  Priests,  by  Dr.  Green,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
But,  within  a  week  from  the  time  they  received  ordination,  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Browne,  was  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  and  died  after  an 
illness  Of  a  few  days.  Mr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  this 
unlocked  for  event ;  and  indeed  it  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  as 
he  was  considered  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise.*  After  this, 
Mr.  Johnson  visited  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  from 
each  of  them  received  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  travelling  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  seeing  whatever 
was  most  worthy  of  attention,  he,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Cutler, 
embarked  for  America  towards  the  close  of  July ;  and,  after  a  pleasant 
passage,  landed  at  Piscataqua,  and  then  proceeded  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  designated  to  the  Mission  at  Stratford,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Pigot,  who  was  now  fixed  at  Providence.  He  arrived  at  Stratford 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1723,  and  was  met  by  his  flock  with  a  hearty 
and  joyful  welcome. 

On  the  -26th  of  September,  1725,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Charity  NicoU, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  Floyd,  and  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll, 
Esq.,  of  Long  Island.     They  had  two  children. 

Aboi[t4726,  Mr.  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  William  Burnet,  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  that  time  Governor  of  New  York.     The 

V 
*  Daniel  Browite  was  gndaated  at  Yale  College  in  1714;  was  a  Tator  there  from  1718  to 
1722;  and  died  in  1723. 
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Oof^WMT,  who  WIS  aonewliai  of  a  liMniy  man,  and  withal  not  disinolined 
to  tfceological  tpoenlition,  liad  embraced  ^e  views  of  Br.  Samuel  Clark  on 
tke  Trinity*  and'ikoM  of  Bishop  Hoadlej  oik  the  gnbject  of  ecclamastieal 
awdMnitj ;  and  he  niged  ihem  with  so  much  plausibility  of  argument  that 
Mr.  Jolmflon  was  thrown  into  some  degree  of  perplexity ;  though  the  result 
of  a  thoroo^  re-examination  of  the  yiews  he  had  been  aooustomed  to  hold 
was*  tlmt  he  still  rested  in  them  with  undiminished  conlldenoe. 

In  Febmary,  1729,  Dr.  Berkeley,  then  Dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  arriT«)d 
in  Amerioa,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  conceived  a  high  admiration 
of  hia  dharaoter  through  his  writings,  before  he  came  to  this  country,  took 
puna  to  makci  his  aequaintainee  at  an  early  period  tlfter  his  arrival  ;  and 
from  that  time  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  them  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  Mr.  Johnson  became,  in  due  time,  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
Dean's  philosophical  system,  regarding  it  as  the  most  effectual  preventive 
or  enie  of  BDepticism.  When  the  Dean  was  about  to  return  to  Europe, 
Mr.  Johnson  made  him  his  final  visit ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that,  as  Yale  College  was  comparatively  an 
inftnt  institution,  and  very  imperfectly  endowed,  if  he  should  think  proper 
to  maike  some  contribution  to  its  Library,  the  benefaction  would  be  worthily 
bestowed.  Within  two  years  from  that  time,  Dr.  Berkeley,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  friends,  sent  over  to  the  College  Library  a  large  col- 
lection of  valuable  books,  the  cost  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  And  about  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to 
3Ir.  Johnson  a  deed,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  the  College  his  farm  in  Ehode 
Island,  consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  ;  the  annual  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  divided  between  three  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  should  appear,  on 
examination,  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars,  provided  they  would  reside  at 
College,  and  continue  their  studies  during  the  three  years  that  should  elapse 
between  the  taking  of  their  first  and  second  Degrees. 

Mr.  Johnson's  labours  were  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own  immediate 
charge.  He  preached  frequently  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  particularly  in 
Xewtown  ;  where,  after  a  while,  the  Congregational  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beach  began  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  ordination,  and  ultimately  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  own  congregation  at  Stratford  had  a 
verv  slow  increase ;  but  his  labours  in  other  places  were  attended  with 
much  more  success.  Subsequently,  however,  there  were  considerable 
additions  made  to  his  own  church,  a  fresh  impulse  towards  Episcopacy 
having  been  given  by  the  exciting  ministry  of  AVhitefield  and  his  co-adju- 
tors. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  not  been  long  settled  in  Stratford  before  he  felt  called 
upon  to  engage  with  his  pen  in  defence  of  Episcopacy.  In  the  year  1725, 
he  was  brought  into  a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  of 
Elizabothtown,  N.  J.  ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,  of 
Boston.  In  1732,  a  similar  controversy  commenced  between  himself  and 
the  RcT.  John  Graham,  of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  which  did  not  terminate  until 
1730.  During  the  great  revival  in  connection  with  Whitcfield's  labours, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  for  the  times,  containing  his  views  of  the  Divine 
Sovereignty,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  and  in  the  year  1746, 
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with  a  viow  to  counteract  what  he  deemed  the  dangerous  views  which  were 
then  spreading,  he  published  a  work  of  considerable  extent  on  Moral  Phi* 
losophy,  which  was  extensively  circulated,  and  was  regarded  by  many  with 
great  favour. 

In  1743,  Mr.  Johnson  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford ; — ^just  twenty  years  from  the  time 
that  the  same  University  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

In  1744,  his  congregation  had  so  far  increased  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  new  place  of  worship  for  their  accommodation ;  and,  on 
their  entering  it  on  the  8th  of  July,  of  that  year,  he  preached  a  Sermon 
which  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  hearers.  The  subject  was  "  The 
Obligations  we  are  under  to  love  and  delight  in  the  Public  Worship  of 
God  ;**  and  there  were  added  to  it  "  Forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  by  Chris- 
tian families,  with  others  for  the  use  of  the  closet.'* 

About  the  year  1745,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  philosophical 
studies,  wa"3  led  to  procure  the  works  of  the  celebrated  John  Hutchinson, 
which  had,  for  some  years,  excited  great  attention  among  the  learned.  The 
result  of  his  examination  of  these  works  was  a  full  conviction  that,  while 
they  were  in  many  respects  obnoxious  to  criticism,  they  had  really  weak- 
ened the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy ;  and,  in  regard  to 
Divinity,  had  brought  to  light  some  very  important  ancient  truths,  that  had 
been  in  a  measure  lost ;  and  had  proved  that  the  whole  method  of  our 
redemption  was  much  more  clearly  revealed  to  our  first  parents,  and  much 
better  understood  in  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  ages,  than  has  generallj 
been  supposed.  In  these  opinions  he  was  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  inves- 
tigations. 

In  1752,  a  Cpmpcndium  of  Logic  including  Metaphysics,  and  another 
of  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  were  printed  in  an  octavo  volume,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  use  of  the  College  which  was  then  aboat 
to  be  established  in  that  city.  Dr.  Johnson  was  urged  to  undertake  the 
Presidency  of  the  new  institution,  but  declined.  Franklin  was  particularly 
active  in  promoting  its  interests,  and  very  desirous  that  the  Doctor  shoiild 
be  at  its  head. 

The  next  year,  (1753,)  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residents  of  New  York, 
and  chiefly  Episcopalians,  moved  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  in  that 
city.  An  Act  of  Assembly  was  obtained,  appointing  Trustees,  and 
the  next  year,  though  the  institution  was  not  yet  really  established,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  appointed  its  President  in  anticipation,  and  was  requested  to 
remove  to  New  York,  that  he  might  the  more  efficiently  promote  its  inter- 
ests. He  finally  consented  to  the  proposal,  though  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance, owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
and  partly  to  his  apprehension  of  exposure  to  the  small-pox.  He  left  Strat- 
ford for  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1754,  though  he  did  not  remove 
his  family  till  some  time  afterwards.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  con- 
nection with  the  College,  on  the  17th  of  July  following,  his  pupils  being 
ten  in  number. 


SAjfuiL  jorauoir.  fff 

Om.pt  Ihr.  JAamm*M  aons**  {WilUmm,)  wlio  had  graduated  at  Tale  Od^ 
kfp  IB  ItM,  vent  to  Eagland  in  the  antiimn  of  1756,  with  a  riew  of 
niiirni^g  in  ^oljOxden,  to  aasiat  and  aucceed  Jir.  Standard,!  who  was  a 
n^eramvated  Uianonary  at  Westchester.  When  he  had  accomplished  hia 
objaet,  aad  was  on  the  eve  of  returning,  he  was  seised  with  the  small-pox, 
wkftsk  prored  &tal  on  tho  2(Hh  of  Jnne,  1756.  The  newft  of  his  death 
reMhed  Ua  fiUher  on  {he  12th  of  September-following ;  and  though  he  felt 
the  shook  moot  deeply,  he  sustiuned  it  with  exemplary  Christian  fortitude. 
In  Novembor,  the  President  suffered  an  additional  affljtqtion,  in  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  on  aooount  of  the  prevalence  of  the  smidl-pox.  He  retired 
to  Westoheater^  leaving  about  thirty  pupils  in  the  three  classes,  provision 
baring  been  mad^  for  them  by  the  appointment .  of  an  additional  Tutor.. 
After  an  absenee  of  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  the  Col- 
lege had  gcme  on  sueoessfuUy,  he  returned  to  New  York,  in  March,  1758 ; 
snd  aoon  after  experienced  another  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wifo, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  most  happily  about  thirty-two  years.  She  died  on 
tha  lat  of  June,  and  was  intorred  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church. 

Ia  Ootober,  1759,  the  Doctor  was  again  compelled  to  leave  the  oity  by 
tha  afpeaianoe  of  the  small-pox ;  and  he  spent  the  succeeding  wintor  at 
StmdbnL  He  returned  to  New  York  in  May  following ;  and  he  began 
BOW,  Ui  consideration  of  his  advanced  age,  and  the  necessity  of  being  obliged 
80  fieqaently  to  suspend  his  labours,  to  think  seriously  of  resigning  his 
oSiM ;  thoogh  he  had  no  intenUon  of  leaving  till  provision  could  be  made 
for  anppljring  his  place.  In  1761,  he  published  a  tract  entitled  *'A 
Demcmstration  of  the  Eeasonablcness,  Usefulness,  and  Great  Duty,  of 
Prayer ;"  and,  as  a  sequel  to  this,  he  published,  soon  after,  **  A  Sermon  on 
the  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the  AVorship  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  a 
Brief  Rationale  of  the  Liturgy/' 

Soon  after  he  had  held  his  fourth  Commencement,  in  May,  1761,  he  went 
to  Stratford,  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Beach,  tho 
widow  of  an  old  friend,  and  much  respected  parishioner,  in  whom  he  found 
a  most  agreeable  and  excellent  companion.  She,  however,  lived  but  a 
short  lime,  as  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1763. 

3fr.  Johnson,  having  signified  his  intention  to  resign  the  Presidency  of 
the  College  as  soon  as  a  suitable  person  could  be  found  to  succeed  him,  and 
biving  found  such  a  person,  as  he  believed,  in  the  Rev.  Mylcs  Cooper,  t 

*  H«  had  only  two,  the  other  being  William  Samuel,  whose  butory  makes  part  of  the  history 
U  h»  eoBBtry. 

t  Rcr.  TaoMAS  Standard  was  indacted  as  the  minister  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  of 
Jojy,  1737.  In  lis  ^P^rt  to  the  Venerable  Society,  for  1728,  he  states  that  **  he  preaches 
:kltcTBat«ly  at  East  and  Westchester  twice  a  day,  for  the  snmmer,  and  catechises  the  children 
pabliclj  at  Kastchester.'*  In  1743,  he  ioforms  the  Society  that,  *<  notwithstanding  the  country 
rranncd  with  ragrant  preachers  called  New  Lights,  he  had  a  more  numerous  congregation  than 
imud  the  Lord  s  day  preceding;''  and  in  1745,  that,  <*  the  churches  of  East  and  Westchester 
art  in  a  peaceable  and  growing  state.'*  In  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  August,  1760,  the  Church- 
wardens  of  Westchester  informed  the  Society  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Standard  was  dead,  and 
tiiaty  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  been  incapable  of  performing  his  office  of  tha 
Chareb,  of  which  be  bad  been  incumbent  for  more  than  thirty-four  years." 

X  Mtlbh  Coopsb  was  edacated  at  Qaeen*s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  tho  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  I7A0.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1762,  being  recommended  by 
the  Ardtibishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  to  sncoeed  the  President,  lie  was  most  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
taaediately  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  February,  1763,  he  was  ehoten  President.    In  1768,  the  College  over  which  he  presidod  ood- 
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he  now  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Grovernors  of  the  College,  and 
returned  to  Stratford  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  mduced 
to  take  this  step  the  sooner,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  bereavement.  He 
made  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  attended  the  Commencement,  in  1766,  when 
he  was  highly  gratified  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Johnson,  having  now  taken  up  his  residence  with  his  son  at  Strat- 
ford, surrounded  with  his  old  parishioners,  and  the  friends  of  his  early 
days,  seemed  to  have  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  a  tranquil  and 
dignified  old  age.  The  Mission  at  Stratford  having  been  recently  vacated 
by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  AVinslow*  to  Braintree,  Mass.,  the 
Society  very  gladly  replaced  him  in  it ;  and  thus  the  congregation  were 
permitted  again  to  welcome  him  as  their  minister,  in  17G4,  more  than  forty 
years  after  he  had  first  entered  into  this  relation  with  them. 

After  his  re-settlement  at  Stratford,  his  health,  though  it  had  gen- 
erally been  good,  became  more  vigorous  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years.  Besides  attending  diligently  to  his  duties  as  a  minister,  he  gave 
much  time  to  study,  and  also  bore  a  part  in  a  controversy  in  relation  to  the 
institution  and  conduct  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  in  which 
East  Apthorp,  Dr.  Mayhew,  Archbishop  Seeker,  &c.,  participated.  All 
that  he  wrote,  however,  was  *'A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Society,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  friend,'*  forming  the  Appendix  to  a  much  fuller  **  Vindication," 
attributed  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Caner.  lie  also  composed  a  small  English 
Gramuiar  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren,  and  revised  his  Catechism, 
which  had  been  printed  many  years  before ;  both  of  wliich  were  published 
together  in  1765.  He  also  revised  and  corrected  his  Logic  and  Ethics ; 
but  what  he  delighted  in  most  was  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  origi- 
nal languages,  and  especially  the  Hebrew,  in  which  he  was  a  great  proficient. 
He  composed  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  corresponding  with  his  English  Gram- 
mar above  mentioned,  from  a  conviction  that,  as  the  Hebrew  was  tho 
mother  of  all  languages,  it  would  be  proper  that  it  should  form  the  begin- 
ning of  a  liberal  education.  This  was  printed  in  London,  in  1767,  and  a 
second  and  revised  edition  of  it,  in  1771.  The  title  of  the  book  was  "An 
English  and  Hebrew  Grammar,  being  the  first  short  Kudiments  of  those 
two  languages,  taught  together." 

In  1767,  Dr.  Johnson's  infirmities  were  such  as  to  render  it  inconvenient 
for  him  to  perform  the  full  amount  of  parochial  duty,  and,  about  the  close 
of  this  year,  he  procured  Mr.  Tyler,t  then  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  to 

fcrred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  ITTi),  na  he  was  strongly  in  nympathj  with  ih» 
liritish  in  his  politics,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned  to  England.  He  was  aftenrardi  OIM 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  of  Edinburgh,  and  died  there  suddenly  in  the  TCtr 
1785,  aged  about  fifty.  Ho  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  a  Sermon  on  Uiril 
Government,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  a  Fa^it,  1777.  Ho  wrote  also  on  Um 
subject  of  an  American  Epiiicopate. 

*  Edward  Wi.nslow  was  a  mitive  of  6(»8ton,  and  wns  gniduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741* 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Stratford,  and  continaed  nntll  the 
year  before  the  Doct4)r  s  retuni  there,  when,  on  acc(»'unt  of  the  peculiar  circunistancet  of  hit 
family,  he  requested  a  removal,  and  the  Mission  of  liraintree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hb 
friends  in  liostxm,  being  offered  him,  he  thought  proper  to  accept  it.     He  died  in  1780. 

t  JoBX  Tylrr  was  a  native  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  GoUece  in 
17H5.  lie  was  educated  a  Congrrgationulist,  but  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrek 
of  England,  prepared  for  H(»ly  Onlers,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  Stratford.  In  1766, 
he  went  to  Eitglond  to  receive'  ordination,  with  a  view  to  becoming  Hector  of  Christ  Chmvh, 
Chelsea,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  and,  having  accomplished  this  object,  he  returned  tho  next  year, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.     For  three  ycarg,  daring  the  Revolution, — owing  to  the 
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in  his  opinion,  designedly  done  him,  he  was  much  more  prone  to  pity  the  ii^uHoaa 
{>ersoii  than  to  resent  the  action.  But  indeed  he  was  seldom  iniured,  except  in  Lis 
public  character;  for  those  that  knew  him,  generally  loved  and  revered  him,  and 
were  d<'sirou8  of  recommending  themselves  to  him  by  a  course  of  obliging  and  respect- 
ful behaviour. 

*'  Benevolence  was  always  a  shining  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character.  This  dis- 
covered itself  in  all  companies,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  was  not  confined  to  his 
fill  lids,  or  to  people  of  one  denomination  only,  but  extended  to  the  whole  human 
nice,  without  exception,  and  even  to  the  brutal  part  of  the  creation.  He  had  an  affec- 
tion for  every  thing  that  God  has  made,  according  to  its  nature  and  qualities,  and  he 
todk  nn  exquisite  pleasure  in  communicating  or  increasing  happiness,  whenever  and 
wlierever  he  had  an  opportunity.  Had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  made 
every  human  creature  completc^ly  happy; — and  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  he  never 
failed  of  doing  so  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

''  ilc  scarcely  ever  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  doing  to  others  some  good  offices, 
relating  to  their  temporal  or  spiritual  affairs;  with  regard  to  the  former,  either  relieving, 
or  assisting,  or  advising  them ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  instructing,  or  exhorting,  or 
encouraging  them,  as  the  cases  required.  These  benevolent  employments  were  hii 
chief  relaxations  from  study,  or  from  public  business;  and  he  always  returned  fVom 
them  more  vigorous  than  if  he  had  indulged  himself  in  any  vain  or  useless  amiue- 
ments.  •  •  •  ♦  His  conversation  was  enlivened  and  rendered  more  pleasing  by 
the  natuial  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition.  He  was  commonly  the  most  cheerfiil  man 
in  company,  and  fre<iuently  said  the  sprightliest  things  that  were  said  in  it.  Vet  be 
was  careful  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  character;  and  one  might  discover  in  him 
the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  clergyman,  and  the  pious  Christian,  in  his  freest  and 
most  cheerful  discourse.  He  always  endeavoured  to  introduce  what  might  be  usefU 
and  improving,  as  well  as  what  might  be  agreeable,  in  conversation;  and  his  friendi 
in  general,  I  believe,  may  say,  what  one  of  them  who  was  acquainted  with  him  for 
fifty-five  years,  and  for  the  greater  ])art  of  that  time  ei\joyed  his  most  iutimsta 
friendship,  has  publicly  declared  in  the  following  words :^"Without  an  hyperbole,  I 
may  say  it,  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with  him,  without  finding  myself 
afterward  the  better  for  it.' 

•*  What  rendered  his  conversation  peculiarly  improving  as  well  as  agreeable,  wu 
his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and' his  general  acquaintance  with  all  the 
branches  of  learning.  He  was  not  only  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  well  versed  in  mil 
the  libi'ral  arts  and  sciences.  He  knew,  and  could  explain  with  precision,  their 
respective  boundaries  and  limits,  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  wliat  mftnner 
they  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man.  The  study  of  the  belles  lettros  and 
polite  literature  was  his  constant  and  favourite  amusement;  and  scarcely  any  thing  of 
this  kind,  of  any  consequence,  was  published  in  the  English  language,  in  his  tune, 
but  what  he  read.  But  Theology,  including  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scripiorei 
in  their  original  languages,  was  his  main  literary  employment;  and,  in  subserviency 
to  it,  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  engaged  no  snuUl 
share  of  his  time.        •••• ••• 

'*Dr.  Johnson's  great  fondness  for  his  studies  was  under  due  regulation,  and  wu 
never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  the  more  active  duties  of  his  station,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature.  With  regard  to  preaching,  he  was  careful  to  provide  ibr= 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  his  people,  in  the  best  manner  that  he  conUi 
according  to  his  judgment. 

"  He  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  to  preach  extempore,  notwithstanding  the  largeneis 
of  his  store  of  religious  knowledge,  and  his  great  facility  of  expressing  himself.  He 
chose  rather  that  all  his  sermons  should  be  the  production  of  study  and  cool  reflection, 
com])osed  with  care,  and  written  down  at  large;  and,  in  preaching  them,  he  generally 
confined  himself  to  what  ho  had  written.  His  sermons  were  consequently  regnlw 
compositions;  and,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  method,  and  a  studied  plainness,  bat 
correctness,  of  language,  they  were  at  once  adapted  to  the  use  either  of  a  learned  or  an 
illiterate  audience. 

'*  In  pronouncing  them,  as  well  as  in  reading  the  Liturgy,  or  any  of  the  occasional 
0*Tires.  his  manner  was  solemn,  and  sometimes  pathetic.  He  appeared  grare  and 
composed,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  desk;  but  it  could  plainly  be  discovered,  by  the  ele- 
v.ition  and  infiections  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  by  his  countenance  and  gestures,  that  he 
was  ot'ten  warmed  and  animated  by  his  subject.  He  had  a  proper  strength  of  voice, 
which  continued  to  the  last;  but  the  clearness  of  it  began  to  fail  him,  some  yeaii 
before  his  death.  •  ♦  •  •  ♦  Dr.  Johnson's  piety  was  without  any  mixture  of 
that  gloom  or  melancholy,  which  unfortunately  too  often  attends  it,  and  renders  it 
useless  to  the  world,  lie  appeared  to  live  under  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  f^m  Us 
early  youth.  He  never  seemed  forgetful  of  his  obligations  to,  and  his  immediate 
de])endance  upon.  Almighty  God;  but  acknowledged  Him  in  all  his  ways,  owning  hh 
power  and  providence,  adoring  his  wisdom  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  lifo,  and  refer- 
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ring  mil  ihin^  to  his  righteous  and  gracious  disposal.  His  patienco  in  adv^ersity,  and 
his  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  under  the  heavy  afflictions  ho  met  with,  in  the 
dedine  of  Iris  life,  (and  till  then  he  had  hardly  any  experimental  knowledge  what 
affiction  was.)  were  as  eonspicaoos  and  exemplary  as  any  other  Christian  graces  that 
he  ponessed*' 


-♦♦■ 


HENRY  CANER,  D.  D  * 

1727—1783. 

Hs!f RT  Caner,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Abigail  Cancr,  was  born  in  the  year 
1700.  The  presumption  is  that  New  Haven  was  his  native  place,  as  his 
&t]ier  was  the  architect  of  the  first  College  edifice  erected  there,  in  1717-18. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1724.  In  the  following  year,  ho 
began  to  read  prayers  in  an  Episcopal*  Church,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.  In 
1727,  he  went  to  England  for*  ordination  ;  and  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  appointed  him  their  Missionary  to  Fairfield. 
His  occasional  services  at  Norwalk  met  with  much  acceptance ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  had  a  respectable  congregation  there,  as  well  as  at  Fair- 
field. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1746,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  signified  to  his  congregation  his  intention  of  quitting  the  Rector- 
ship and  Cure  of  the  church  and  returning  to  England.  The  congregation 
then  took  the  bold  and  unprecedented  step  of  choosing  a  committee  to 
recommend  a  suitable  person  in  Holy  Orders,  not  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
but  to  the  congregation,  to  be  appointed  Hector  of  King's  Chapel,  as  suc- 
eea^jor  to  Mr.  Price.  The  committee  recommended  Mr.  Caner ;  and  ho 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Caner  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  removed  from 
Fairfield  to  Boston.  On  quitting  his  Mission,  he  sent  to  the  Society  by 
which  he  was  employed  a  summary  of  his  services,  showing  that,  whereas, 
on  hid  arrival  at  Fairfield,  there  were  but  twelve  communicants,  he  left 
sixty-eight ;  and  that  at  Norwalk,  where  there  were  none,  he  left  an  hundred 
Mkd  fifteen,  besides  twenty  at  Stamford.  The  subscriptions  raised  in 
tlw  Mission  he  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  churches. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  (April  11,  1747,)  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Chapel  by  Mr.  Price,  and  there,  in  due  form,  put  in  possession 
■:f  the  church.  The  Churchwardens  at  the  door  delivered  the  key  to  3Ir. 
Caner,  who,  locking  himself  in  the  church,  tolled  the  bell,  and  then  unlocked 
tke  door,  and  received  the  Wardens,  Committee  <ic.,  who  wished  him  joy 
t/a  having  possession  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Caner  entered  on  his  duties  as  Ftcctor  with  the  advantage  of  a  liigh 
reputation.  He  was  not  only  a  very  popular  preacher,  but  had  a  remarka- 
Ifle  talent  for  business  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  much  through  his 
inatmmentality  that  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  Chapel,  which  had  before 

•  H&ir«  Ili!«torv  of  Nonvolk. — Greenwood's  History  of  King's  Chapel.— Cohimbian  Centi- 
»e!,  ITW.— Uawkins'  Miss.  Ch.  Eng.— Updike's  Hist.  Narrug.  Ch.— MS.  from  E.  C.  llerriok, 
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been  projected,  was  now  resumed  and  carried  forward  to  its  oompletion. 
The  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  by  Governor  Shirley,  on  tlie  llth 
of  August,  1749,  and  a  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Cancr,  which  was  published. 

In  August,  1760,  Francis  Bernard  made  his  public  entry  into  Boston,  as 
Governor  of  the  Province  ;  and  Mr.  Caner,  having  convened  the  Clergy 
and  Wardens  of  the  three  Episcopal  churches  in  the  town,  waited  on  him 
with  a  congratulatory  address. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  George  II.,  and  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  reached  this  country,  Mr.  Caner  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  ocoi- 
sion ;  which  he  did,  in  his  own  church,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1761. 

Mr.  Caner  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  March,  1735,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  tftia 
same  University,  in  January,  1766. 

For  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  War,  there  wert 
a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy  in  and  about  Bot* 
ton,  who  were  accustomed  to  worship  at  King's  Chapel,  which  devolved 
upon  Dr.  Caner  an  increased  amount  of  labour.  The  last  burials  which  he 
recorded  in  the  Church  Register,  were  those  of  three  soldiers  of  the  sixty- 
fifth  regiment.  In  March,  1776,  the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Caner  went  with  them,  taking  with  him  the  Church  Registers  and 
plate,  and  part  of  the  Records  of  the  Vestry.  The  Registers  were  obtained 
from  his  heirs,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  his  residence  at  Boston,  though  he  received  no  part  of  lua 
support  from  the  Venerable  Society,  he  continued  to  act  as  its  confidential 
friend  and  correspondent,  especially  in  regard  to  the  recommendation  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

Dr.  Caner 's  escape  from  Boston  is  thus  described  by  himself,  in  a  letter 
dated  Halifax,  May  10,  1776  :— 

"As  to  the  Clergy  of  Boston,  indeed,  they  have  for  eleven  months  past  been  expoeeA 
to  difficulty  and  distress  in  every  shape;  and  as  to  myself,  having  determined  to  male- 
tain  my  post  as  long  as  possible,  I  continued  to  officiate  to  the  small  remaios  of  mj 
parishioners,  though  without  a  support,  till  the  lOth  of  March,  when  I  suddenly  ani 
unexpectedly  received  notice  that  tlie  King's  troops  would  immediately  evacuate  tte 
town.  It  is  not  easy  to  paint  the  distress  and  confusion  of  the  inhabitants  on  tkb 
occasion.  I  had  but  six  or  seven  hours  allowed  to  prepare  for  this  measure,  bebf 
obliged  to  embark  the  same  day  for  Halifax,  where  we  arrived  the  first  of  April.  Tldt 
sudden  movement  prevented  me  from  saving  my  books,  furniture,  or  any  part  of  mj 
interest,  except  bedding,  wearing  apparel,  and  a  little  provision  for  my  small  ikod^ 
during  the  passage. 

"  I  am  now  at  Ilalifax  with  my  daughter  and  servant,  but  without  any  means  cf 
support,  except  what  I  receive  from  the  benevolence  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Breyntoo."* 

Shortly  after  this.  Dr.  Caner  sailed  for  London,  where  he  waa  reoeifll 

with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.     The  Society  offered  to  him  tki 

choice  of  any  of  the  Missions  then  vacant ;  and  he  was  appointed  to  Bill* 

tol,  Rhode  Island.     He  returned  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  1776  or 

early  in  1777,  and  laboured  at  Bristol  as  a  Missionary  until  the  termiiip 

*Rev.  John  Breymton  was  sent  as  a  Missionary,  by  the  Venerable  Society,  to  HalifkXy  In  ITIL 
He  soon  established  a  school  in  which  fifty  orphans,  beside  other  children,  were  veiy  fUtUUlf 
instructed  by  a  religious  soldier,  named  RiUph  iSharrock.  lie  was  emlnentlv  devoted  to  hil 
work,  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cnriatiuu  of  wm 
communion.    He  was  a  resident  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  for  more  than  twentj  yean* 
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tion  of  the  War.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  England,  and  died  in  Long 
AshtoB,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Gore  of  Boston. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — Nature  and  Method  of 
Christian  Preaching  examined  and  stated :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newport, 
B.  I.,  1745.  [This  Sermon  drew  forth  strictures  from  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son in  his  **  Vindication  of  God's  Sovereign  Free  Grace."]  The  Piety  of 
Founding  Churches  for  the  Worship  of  God  :  A  Discourse  at  the  Laying  of 
the  First  Stone  for  Rebuilding  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  1749.  God  the 
only  Unfailing  Object  of  Trust :  A  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Charles  Apthorp,  1758.  A 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  George  II.,  1761.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the 
General  Peace,  1763.  A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cut- 
ler, D.  D.,  1765. 

Dr.  Caner's  published  Discourses  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  fine  intel- 
lectual endowments  and  acquirements.  He  had  withal  a  very  popular 
address,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  wherever  he  lived.  He  was 
nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  Episcopal  clergymen  of  his  day,  in 
this  country. 


■♦♦- 


GEORGE  BERKELEY,  D.  D  * 

1728— 1731. 

George  Berkeley  was  born  at  Kilcrim,  near  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  the  l:^th  of  March,  1684.  He  was  a  son 
<'f  William  Berkeley,  an  English  gentleman,  wlio,  having  suffered  for  his 
Waltv  to  Charles  the  First,  went  over  to  Ireland  after  the  Restoration, 
ind  there  obtained  the  Colleetorship  of  Belfast.  George  had  the  rudiments 
vf  hi<  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  under  Dr.  Hinton  ;  was  admitted  pen- 
rioner  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  Dr.  Hall ; 
wJ  chosen  Fellow  of  that  College,  June  9,  17U7,  after  a  very  strict  exami- 
ution,  which  he  passed  with  great  credit. 

After  publishing  a  number  of  works  which  rendered  him  well  known  in 

•be  department  of    Letters  and  of    Philosophy,    among   which    were    his 

•Principles   of   Human  Knowledge,"  and    his  "Dialogues,"  designed  to 

u>prove  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the   existence  of  matter,  he  was 

r'^fommended  by  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  being  appointed 

Aiuba«>ador  to  the    King  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian  States,  in  1718,  took 

15  rkeley  with  him  as  his  Chaplain   and   Secretary.     He   returned  to  Eng- 

liul  with  this  nobleman,  in  August,  1714,  after  an  absence  of  eight  or  nine 

in'.iiths  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  had  a  fever  which  gave  occasion 

to  Dr.  Arbuthnot   to   indulge  a  little   pleasantry  on  Berkeley's  system : — 

"P'«<>r  philo:rOpher   Berkeley,"  says  he  to  his  friend  Swift,   "  has  now  the 

•  CTian'lltr'i  Life  of  JobDPon.— Miller's  Retroapect,  II.— Rees'  Cyclopedia.— Ilolmca'  Ameri- 
can AciiiAle  II.  •K^halmen'  Biographical  Dictionary. — Updike's  Hist.  Narrag.  Ch. 
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idea  of  health,  which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him ;  for  he  had  an  idea 
of  a  strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy  it  by 
introducing  a  contrary  one."  His  hopes  of  further  preferment  expiring 
with  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  soon  after  embraced  an  offer  from  Dr. 
St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Ologher,  to  accompany  his  son  on  a  tour 
through  Europe.  At  Paris,  on  his  way  home,  he  paid  his  respects  to  his 
rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  celebrated  Perc  Malebranche,  and  had 
an  earnest  discussion  with  him  on  the  principles  of  his  ideal  theory.  At 
Lyons,  he  drew  up  a  curious  tract,  entitled  **  De  Motu,^*  which  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Koyal  Academy  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  London. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  introduced  by  Pope  to  Lord  Burling- 
ton, and  through  him  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
becoming  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  him  over,  as  one  of  his  Chap- 
lains, in  1721 ;  and,  about  this  time,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Divinity  were  conferred  upon  him.  On  his  first  visit  to  London,  Swift  had 
introduced  to  him  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  A^anessa,  Mrs  Esther 
Yanhomrigh :  this  lady  had  intended  Swift  for  her  heir ;  but,  considering 
herself  slighted  by  him,  she  left  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  between  her 
two  executors,  of  whom  Berkeley  was  one.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  executor,  Berkeley  destroyed  such  part  of  the  epistolary  correspondence 
between  the  testator  and  Swift  as  fell  into  his  hands,  notwithstanding  her 
expressed  wish  that  it  should  be  published  ;  the  reason  given  for  it  being  an 
excessive  warmth  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 

In  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  was  made  Dean  of  Derry, — an  oflSce  worth  eleven 
hundred  pounds  per  anTtum^  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his  Fel- 
lowship. From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  occupied 
with  a  project  for  the  conversion  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  means 
of  a  Missionary  College,  to  be  established  in  Bermuda.  He,  accordingly, 
obtained  coadjutors,  and  made  a  proposal  to  the  Government,  which  result- 
ed in  the  granting  of  a  Charter  by  George  the  First ;  and  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  carrying  the  scheme  into  effect  was  promised,  in  dne 
time,  by  the  Minister,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole. 

Trusting  to  these  promising  appearances.  Dr.  Berkeley  was  married,  in 
August,  1728,  to  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Forstcr,  Esq.,  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;  and  actually  set  sail  in  September  fol- 
lowing for  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  of  making  an  arrangement  there  for 
supplying  his  College  with  such  provisions  as  might  be  wanted  from  the 
Northern  Colony.*  He  took  with  him  his  wife,  a  Miss  Hancock,  Mr. 
Smibert, — the  celebrted  artist,  and  two  gentlemen  of  wealth,  of  the  names 
of  James  and  Dalton,  a  valuable  library,  and  a  large  amount  of  his  own 
property.  He  purchased  a  country  scat  and  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newport,  where  he  resided  about  two  years  and  a  half.  His  house,  whieh 
he  called  Whitehall,  was  situated  in  what  is  now  Middletown,  about  three 
miles  North  East  from  the  State  House  in  Newport,  near  a  beautiful  water- 
course, which  runs  Southward  towards  Sachucst  Beach.     He  built  his  hoiuse 

•  This  u  according  to  the  English  anthorities;  but  Updike  in  bit  <<  History  of  the  Epinoptl 
Church  in  Namgansett,''  states  that  his  arrival  on  Rhode  Tsland  was  entirely  acddenlaly-'-tiw 
Captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  tailed  not  being  able  to  find  the  Island  of  Bemnda. 
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in  ft  TaUej,  not  fkr  from  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
eoontiy  and  the  ocean ;  and  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  yalloy  to  the  hill 
irara  that,  >^  to  enjoj  the  prospect  from  the  hill,  he  must  visit  it  only  occa- 
tionallj ; — that  if  his  constant  residence  should  he  on  the  hill,  the  view 
would  be  so  common  as  to  lose  all  its  charms.'*  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
Sonth  from  his  house,  he  had  his  chair  and  writing  apparatus  placed  in  a 
natural  aloove,  which  he  found  among  the  hanging  rocks ;  and  there  was 
written  the  greater  part  of  his  **  Minute  Philosopher.'*  During  his  resi- 
denee  on  the  Island,  he  officiated,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  at  Trinity 
Chnrch,  Newport ;  and,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  sent,  as  a  donation 
to  the  chnrch,  in  1733,  a  magnificent  organ,  which,  a  few  years  since,  was 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  The  influence  of  his  sojourn  in  this  country 
was  most  benign,  not  only  in  Rhode  Island  but  elsewhere,  as  his  talents 
and  learning,  as  well  as  fine  moral  and  social  qualities,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  great  and  general  attraction. 

The  enterprise  which  brought  him  hither,  however,  signally  failed.  Wal- 
pole*8  promise  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  turned  out  to  be  worth  nothing. 
Dr.  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of  London,  (in  whose  Diocese  all  the  West  Indies 
were  included,)  held  a  conference  with  the  Minister,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  told  the  Bishop  plainly  that,  as  Dr.  Berkeley's  friend,  he  would 
sdvise  him  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  cstabHshiDg  a  College,  and  return  to 
England.  When  this  information  was  communicated  to  the  Dean,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  bear  the  disappointment,  as  best  he  could,  and  to 
abandon  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  already  expended  much  of  his  private 
f  nnne,  and  more  than  seven  years  of  the  mo.st  vigorous  part  of  his  life. 

lie  embarked  for  England,  at  Boston,  in  September,  1731.  Before  his 
Irfiarture  from  the  country,  however,  he  distributed  the  books  which  he 
hai  brought  with  him  among  the  Clergy  of  Bhode  Island  ;  and  immediately 
^fier  his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned  all  the  private  subscriptions  that 
Lad  been  advanced  in  aid  of  his  undertaking.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
niade  dome  very  substantial  demonstrations  of  his  good-will  towards  this 
'•  'untry.  He  sent,  as  a  gift  to  Yale  College,  a  deed  of  the  farm  which  he 
held  in  Rhode  Island ;  the  rents  of  which  he  directed  to  be  appropriated 
!o  the  maintenance  of  the  three  best  classical  scholars,  who  should  reside 
at  College,  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  in  each  of  the  three  years 
"•-etwecn  receiving  their  first  and  second  degrees.  Whatever  surplus  of 
.noney  might  arise  from  accidental  vacancies,  was  to  be  distributed  in 
*vreek  and  Latin  books  to  such  undergraduates  as  should  produce  the  best 
Latin  composition,  on  some  moral  theme  that  should  be  given  them.  He  also 
pre^^nted  to  the  Library  of  Yale  College  nearly  one  thousand  volumes. 

In  February,  1732,  he  preached,  before  the  Society  for  Propagating 
••iv  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  Sermon,  (afterwards  published  by  their 
request,)  containing  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  state  of 
religion  in  America.  The  same  year  he  brought  out  also  his  **  Minute 
Philosopher,"  which  has  always  been  considered  a  masterly  performance, 
^nd  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  publications. 

Dr.  Berkeley  had  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Queen  Caroline 
u  early  aa  1712 ;  and,  after  his  return  from  Rhode  Island,  she  often  com- 
manded his  attendance  to  hear  from  him  the  results  of  his  observation  in 
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America.  She  was  so  much  interested  and  instructed  by  his  conversatioDy 
that  she  became  strongly  impressed  in  his  favour,  and  when  the  rich  Deanery 
of  Down,  in  Ireland,  became  vacant,  he  was,  at  her  suggestion,  proposed 
for  it,  and  the  King's  Letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  Bat 
his  friend.  Lord  Burlington,  having  failed  to  give  notice  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  Koyal  intentions,  His 
Excellency  was  so  offended  at  the  omission  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
press  the  matter  no  farther.  Ilcr  Majesty,  being  little  satisfied  with  this 
procedure,  declared  that,  since  they  would  not  suffer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a 
Deati  in  Ireland,  he  should  be  a  Bishop ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1734,  the 
Bishopric  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant,  he  was,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated 
17th  of  March,  promoted  to  that  see,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of  May  following,  by  Theophilus,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  assit^tcd  by  the  Bishops  of  Baphoe  and  Killaloe.  His  Lordship 
repaired  immediately  to  the  Manse-IIouse  at  Cloyne,  where  he  constantly 
resided,  (except  one  winter,  when  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  Parliament 
in  Dublin,)  and  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  and  fidelity  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  Episcopal  duties.  He,  however,  continued  his  studies  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  in  several  fullowing  years  produced  a  number  of  works 
on  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Ecligion,  some  of  which  added  not  a  little  to 
his  high  reputation. 

In  the  year  1745,  Lord  Chesterfield,  being  now  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment, wrote  to  Bishop  Berkeley  to  inform  him  that  the  see  of  Clogher, 
then  vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of  Cloyne,  was  at  his 
service.  But  he  respectfully,  and  with  many  thanks,  declined  the  offer ; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  enough  to  satisfy  his  wishes,  and 
partly  because  he  had  taken  the  resolution,  from  almost  the  time  of  his 
being  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  that  he  would  never  change  his  see. 

In  July,  1752,  his  health  being  now  considerably  reduced,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  one  of 
his  sons,  then  recently  admitted  a  student  at  Christ  Church  College.  He 
had  determined,  with  a  view  of  indulging  his  passion  for  literary  retire- 
ment, to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  that  city  ;  but,  being  fully  sensibk 
of  the  impropriety  of  a  Bishop's  non-residence,  he  previously  endeavoured 
to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for  some  Canonry  or  Headship  at  Oxford. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  actually  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
permission  to  resign  his  Bishopric,  worth,  at  that  time,  at  least  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  per  armum.  His  Majesty  was  led  to  inquire  who  the 
extraordinary  man  was  who  had  made  such  a  request ;  and,  on  being  told 
that  it  was  his  old  acqiuintance.  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should 
be  a  Bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where 
he  pleased. 

The  Bishop's  last  act,  before  leaving  Cloyne,  was  to  sign  a  lease  of  the 
demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  distributed  every 
year  until  his  return,  among  poor  house-keepers  of  Cloyne,  Yongfaal,  uid 
Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  and  revered,  and  bq3ied  himself  in 
collecting  and  republishing  all  his  minor  pieces.     But  he  did  not  live  long ; 
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for,  on  Snndaj  evening,  the  14th  of  January,  1753,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  his  fiimilj,  listening  to  a  Sermon  of  Dr.  Sherlock's,  which  his 
wife  WM  reading  to  him,  he  was  seised  with  what  the  physicians  termed  a 
palsy  in  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired.  His  death  was  so  sudden  tliat 
his  family  were  not  apprized  of  it  till  his  daughter,  on  bringing  him  a  cup 
of  tea,  perceived  that  the  spirit  had  fled.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant  monument  erected  to  his 
memory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  publications  : — Arithmetica 
abaqne  Algebra  aut  Eucilide  demonstrata,  1707.  Theory  of  Vision,  1709. 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  1710.  The  Substance  of  three 
Common-places  on  Passive  Obedience,  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel,  1712. 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  1713.  De  Motu,  1721.  An 
Essay  towards  Preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,  1721.  A  Proposal 
for  Converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a  College  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda, 
1725.  A  Discourse  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1732.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  1732.  The 
Analyst,  (designed  to  show  that  Mysteries  in  Faith  are  unjustly  objected 
to  by  Mathematicians),  1734.  A  Defence  of  Free-thinking  in  Mathematics, 
1735.  Queries  proposed  for  the  Good  of  Ireland,  1735.  A  Discourse 
addressed  to  Magistrates,  1736.  Siris :  A  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflec- 
tions and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar-water,  1744.  A 
Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  Diocese,  1745.  A  Word  to  the 
Wise  :  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clcr^'y  of  Ireland,  1749.  Maxims 
concerning  Patriotism,  1750.     Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-watcr,  1752. 

The  ftdlowing  noble  tostinumy  to  the  character  of  Bishop  Berkeley  is 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh : 

"  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polisljed  society,  modern  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  contributed  to  adorn  and  (Mirieh  the  mind  of  tiiis  accomplislicd  man.  All  his 
contomptfraries  agree  with  the  satyrist  in  ascribing 

'  To  Berkeley  creiy  Tirtae  under  Heaven.' 

Adverse,  factious  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  lovinp;,  admiring  and  contributing 
t>i  advance  him.  The  severe  sensi^  of  Swift  endured  his  visions;  the  modest  Addison 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  speculations.  lliscliaract(;r  converted 
the  tuiciff*  (»f  Pope  hito  fervid  |>raisc.  Even  the  disccTuing.  fastidious  and  turbulent 
Attcrbury  said,  after  an  interview  with  him. — '  So  much  understanding,  so  much 
k:^()wK'dgr\  so  much  innocena',  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  x)or- 
liou  of  any  but  Angi>ls  until  I  saw  this  gentleman.' 

**  Lord  Bathurst  tuld  mo  that  the  members  of  the  Scriblcrus  Club  being  met  at  his 
h'jnw;  at  dinner,  they  agreed  to  rally  Berkeley,  who  was  also  his  guest,  on  his  scheme 
.It  BtTiimdas.  Berkeley,  having  listened  to  the  many  lively  things  they  liad  to  say, 
^^^etnj  to  Ite  lieard  in  his  turn,  and  displayed  his  plan  with  such  an  astonishing  and 
a-jiiuating  force  of  elo<iuencc  and  enthusiasm  that  tliey  were  struck  dumb;  and,  after 
p.-njf  pause,  n^se  all  up  together  with  earnestness,  exclaiming — 'Let  us  set  out  with 
hini  iinmcdiatelv.'  It  was  when  thus  belove<l  an<l  celebrated  that  he  conceived,  at  the 
iipe  of  forty-five,  the  design  of  devoting  ins  life  to  reclaim  and  convert  the  nativ4's  of 
N'lrth  America;  and  he  employed  as  much  intluence  and  solicitation  as  men  commonly 
d«»  fur  f  !:»'ir  mo«t  prizjrtl  objects,  in  obtaining  leave  to  resign  his  dignities  and  revenues, 
to  quit  his  acc«>mplishcd  and  affectionate  friends,  and  to  bury  himself  in  what  must 
Lave  M.*eme<l  an  int^dlectual  desert.  Alter  four  years  residence  at  Newi)ort,  in  Hhode 
I  •eland,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  refusal  of  fjovernment  to  furnish  him  with  funds 
for  hw  College,  to  forego  this  work  of  heroic,  or  rather  godlike,  benevolence;  though 
n<>t  without  some  consoling  forethought  of  the  fortune  of  the  country  where  ho  had 
sojourned.-' 
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A  letter  written  at  Newport,  and  published  in  the  New  England  Journal, 
Boston,  September  3,  1720,  says, — 

'*  YcBterday  arrived  here  Dean  Berkeley,  of  Londonderry,  in  a  pretty  large  ship. 
lie  is  a  gentleman  of  middle  statnre;  of  an  agreeable,  pleasant  and  erect  aspect.  lie 
was  ushered  into  town  with  a  great  namber  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  behaved  him- 
self after  a  very  complaisant  manner.''* 

Updike,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Khode  Island  Bar,  writes  as  follows : — 

''  The  late  Lodowick  Updike  said  that,  wlicn  a  boy,  his  father  used  to  take  him  to 

hear  Bishop  Berkeley  preach  at  Trinity  Church,  in  Newport *     Like  all 

really  learned  men.  the  Dean  was  tolerant  in  religious  opinion,  which  .gave  him  a  groat 
and  dcKcrved  popularity  with  all  denominations.  All  scct^  rushed  to  hear  him ;  even 
the  Quakers,  with  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  came  and  stood  in  the  aisles.  In  one  of 
his  sermons  ho  very  emphatically  said,  '  Give  the  devil  his  due — John  Calvin  was  a 
great  man.' " 

His  biographer,  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  says, — 

"As  to  his  person,  ho  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance  full  of  meaning 
and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  strength  of  limbs,  and,  till  his  sedentary  lilE 
impaired  it,  of  a  verv  robust  constitution.  Jle  was,  however,  often  troubled  with 
the  hypochondria,  and  latterly  with  the  nervous  colic. 

"At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o^clock,  and  summoned  his 
family  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass-viol,  from  an  Italian  master  he  kept  in  the  house  for  the 
instruction  of  his  children ;  though  the  Bishop  himself  had  no  ear  for  music.  Ho  spent 
tlie  rest  of  the  moruing,  and  ottcii  a  great  part  of  the  day,  in  study:  his  favourite 
author,  from  whom  many  of  his  favourite  notious  wore  borrowed,  was  rlato.  He  had 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  and  pictures,  which  became  the  property  of 
his  son,  the  Kev.  George  Berkeley,  LL.  D.'' 

Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  father  of  four  children,  one  of  whom  lies  buried 
in  Newport.  Ilis  son  Georqe  was  a  distinguished  clergyman.  He  was  bora ' 
September  28,  (0.  S.)  1733,  in  London,  but  in  his  infancy  was  removed  with 
the  family  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  classics  by  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where,  in  due  time,  ho  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  for  a 
while  held  the  ofhce  of  Collector  in  the  University.  In  1758,  he  took  a 
small  living,  the  Vicarage  of  East  Garston,  Berks,  from  which  he  was 
removed,  in  1759,  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bray,  Berks ; 
and  subsequently  the  Archbishop  gave  him  the  Chancellorship  of  Breck- 
nock, the  liectory  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  and  the  sixth  prebendal  stall  in 
the  Church  of  Canterbury.  He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1759,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1768.  The  Vicarage  of  Bray  he 
exchanged  for  that  of  Cookham,  near  Maidenhead,  and  had,  afterwards,  from 
the  Church  of  Canterbury,  the  Vicarage  of  East  Peckham,  Kent,  which  he 
relinquished  on  obtaining  the  Bectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Danes ;  which, 
with  the  Vicarage  of  Tyshurst,  Sussex,  (to  which  he  was  presented  by  the 
Church  of  Canterbury  in  1792,  when  he  vacated  Cookham,)  and  with  the 
Chancellorship  of  Brecknock,  he  held  till  his  death.  After  a  lingering  and 
painful  illness,  ho  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1795,  and  was  interred  in 
his  father's  vault  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1761,  he  was  married  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Finsham,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  She  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1800.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  respectable  divine,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  for  a  spirit  of  active  philanthropy.  He  published 
a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Anniversary  of  King  Charles'  Martyrdom,  1785 ; 

*  It  if  preiomed  there  moft  be  some  mistake  either  in  the  date  of  thii  letter,  or  in  rMpeefe  to 
the  time  when  the  Biihop  ii  laid  to  hare  embarked  for  America,  which  waa  Septembvy  1718. 
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CNM  <m  Ckiod  Friday,  1787 ;  one  at  Cookham,  on  the  King's  Accession, 
1789.  His  Sermon  on  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Home,  who  was  his 
intimate  fnend,  was  published  after  his  death.  In  1799,  his  widow  pub- 
Ushed  a  Tolume  of  his  Sermons  with  a  Biographical  Preface. 


-•♦■ 


ROGER  PRICE  * 

1729—1747. 

Roger  Price  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  who  are  said  to 
have  traced  their  lineage  to  Royalty.  His  father,  William  Price,  was 
Rector  of  Whitfield,  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  his  mother,  whose 
name  was  Isabella  Collingwood,  came  from  Berwick  on  the  Tweed,  and  was 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  Collingwood,  a  Captain  in  the  army  of  Charles  the 
First,  who  died  from  a  wound  that  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill. 
William  and  Elizabeth  Price  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Three  of  the  sons  became  clergymen,  and  four  of  the  daughters  clergymen's 
wives.  The  father,  William  Price,  died  in  the  year  1749,  his  wife  having 
died  some  time  before. 

Of  the  history  of  Roger  Price's  early  years  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, though  it  is  believed  that  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  1722,  he  was  presented  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann's  on  the 
IsLknd  of  Jamaica ;  but  whether  he  ever  became  the  incumbent  of  that 
farish,  or,  if  so,  how  long  he  remained  there,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  him,  about  that  time,  by 
hl«  father,  shows  that  he  at  least  contemplated  the  acceptance  of  the  place, 
while  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  parental  solicitude  : — 

**  If  it  please  God  that  you  proceed  upon  your  intended  voyage,  may  his 
protection  be  your  continued  guard  and  guide,  and  I  shall  daily  pray  that 
<rod  will  present  you  in  all  your  doings  with  his  most  gracious  favour,  and 
rive  yon  success  in  what  vou  undertake. 

'•And  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  some  advice,  which,  if  you  shall 
think  fit  to  follow,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  will  find  your  account  in  so 
•loing-  You  are  going  into  a  far  country  remote  ,  from  all  your  friends : 
make  it,  therefore,  your  first  and  chief  concern  to  make  God  your  friend, 
that  He  may  go  along  with  you.  Acquaint  yourself  with  Him  by  constant 
i::d  fervent  prayer ;  by  meditation,  reading,  and  strict  duty  and  obedience, 
L'.t  fashioning  yourself  to  what  you  see,  but  setting  yourself  a  pattern  of 
what  ynu  are  to  teach  and  preach  ;  considering  that  you  never  can  appear 
...  murh  to  advantage,  or  gain  so  much  esteem  and  reputation  to  yourself, 
^i  when  you  walk  by  rule,  and  study  to  order  your  whole  conversation  as 
Ifrcomes  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Think  not  that  you  go  abroad  to  get  money, 
and  tfi  enrich  yourself  by  merchandise — you  have  business  of  more  conse- 
tjuence  incumbent  upon  you, — a  duty  which  requires  your  constant  thought 

•Howie's  Centnrr  Fermon. — Greenwood's  Hiat.  King's  Chap.— MSS.  from  Rev.  A.  L.  Baury 
ft&d  Mill  Fnneca  £.  VaJentine. 
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and  attention.  Mind  the  work  more  than  the  wages.  I  had  rather  yon  ahoald 
return  with  the  character  of  a  faithful  minister,  that  had  done  your  duty, 
given  a  good  example,  and  answered  the  end  of  your  appointment,  than  to 
have  you  return  with  a  different  character,  though  with  your  weight  in 
gold  ;  and  in  the  end  you  will  be  of  my  mind,  whatever  you  may  think  at 
present.  Trust  not  to  your  own  ability,  and  sufficiency,  and  wisdom,  in 
what  you  are  going  about ;  but  consider  your  own  insufficiency,  and  seek 
help  and  direction  whore  it  may  and  only  is  to  be  found.  And  that  is  in 
God.  Our  all-sufficiency  is  from  Ilim.  Make  the  Word  of  God  your  rule 
to  walk  and  act  by,  and  you  will  never  do  amiss.  The  office  you  undertake 
is  so  far  from  indulging  you  in  any  unbecoming  liberties,  that  it  requires 
the  most  exact  conduct  and  behaviour,  your  example  being  that  which  will 
be  far  more  prevalent  than  your  preaching ;  and  your  living  in  a  barbarons 
and  heathen  country  should  lay  the  greater  obligation  upon  you  to  live  suit- 
ably to  the  purity  of  your  ChriHtian  profession,  that  your  light  may  shine 
for  your  direction  and  conviction  of  others,  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Abstain  from  all  things  unbecoming  your  profession,  from  all  appearance 
of  evil,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  from  all  kind  of  gaming,  which  can 
no  ways  turn  to  your  advantage,  very  often  to  your  damage  and  reproach. 
You  will  observe  the  miserable  condition  of  the  natives  where  you  go,  tho 
slavery,  ignorance,  and  barbarity,  in  which  they  live ;  bless  God  for  the 
happiness  you  enjoy,  and  prize  it  by  your  thankful  acknowledgments,  and 
by  a  right  use  and  improvement  of  it." 

In  1725,  Mr.  Price  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lee,  in  the  county 
of  Essex  ;  and  this  living  he  retained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  also 
possessed  two  others, — one  at  Durrington,  and  one  at  Wiltshire,  in  addition 
to  an  entailed  estate  at  Beckley. 

In  March,  1727,  the  Kcctorship  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  was  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  tho  Rev.  Samuel  Myles  ;*  and,  shortly  after,  the 

*  Samuel  Mylvs  wu  ffnuiuated  at  Harvard  College  in  16S4,  and  recrired  the  degne  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  Universitj  of  Oxford  in  1603.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Reotonhlp 
of  King*8  Chapel  on  the  20th  of  June,  1680,  and  continued  in  the  regular  dlscham  ef  hv 
duties  until  July,  1692,  when  he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  pvoper 
authorities  the  condition  of  the  Chapel  and  Congregation,  and  obtaining  aid  in  their  bebaJf. 
He  returned  on  the  24th  of  July,  1606.  having  been  very  successftil  in  enlisting  the  Rojml 
bounty  in  aid  of  his  object ;  part  of  which  was  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  rapport 
of  an  Assistant  Minister  at  the  Chapel.  In  March,  1690,  the  Kev.  Christopl^er  Bridge,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  arrived,  as  an  Assistant  to  Mr* 
Myles;  but,  after  a  few  yean,  a  serious  disagreement  arose  between  the  Rector  and  the  Asrii- 
tant,  in  oonseouonce,  as  it  woukl  seem,  of  the  inequality  of  their  official  riehts,  which  had  well 
nigh  convulsed  the  Church,  and  in  1706  put  in  requisition  the  authority  or  the  Bishop  of  Loo- 
don  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bridget 
the  same  year,  to  the  Narragansett  Church,  R.  I.  Mr.  Myles  having  remained  without  aa 
Assistant  for  about  two  years,  the  Rev.  Henry  Harris  was  sent  over,  early  in  the  year  1709,  to 
take  Mr.  Bridge's  vacated  place.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1723,  Mr.  Myles  laid  the  oomer  lioiio 
of  Christ  Church,  which  was  opened  for  public  worship,  by  Dr.  Cutler,  on  the  29th  of  Deeem- 
ber  foUotring.  In  the  summer  of  1727,  his  health  had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  ma 
iooapable  of  attending  any  longer  to  his  public  duties.  He  died  early  in  Marohy  1728,  hAYing 
been  the  Rector  of  the  Chapel  for  nearly  forty  years.  Dr.  Greenwood  speaks  of  him  as  hAving 
been  << a  worthy  and  pious  man,  and  an  acceptable  preacher;"  also  as  *' prudent  and  ener- 
getio." 

Mr.  Bridor,  above  mentioned,  seems  not  to  have  had  a  more  peacefal  ministry  at  Vftm- 
gansett  than  at  Boston.  Tho  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  tne  officers  of  King's  Chapely 
•peaks  of  him  as  having  <*  committed  an  insolent  riot  upon  the  Church  of  Rhode  Island;" Vnt 
what  the  nature  of  it  was  has  not  been  ascertained.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Narra- 
gansett, he  became  Rector  of  the  Church  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1709,  and  there  cloeed 
his  ministiT  and  his  life,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1719,  aged  about  fortv-eight  years.  The  <<  Boa- 
ton  News  Letter,*'  of  that  date,  says  he  was  "  a  religious  and  worthy  man,  a  very  good  selio1ar> 
and  a  fine,  grave  preacher;  his  performances  in  the  pulpit  were  solid,  judicious  and  profitable^ 
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eongregatioD  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  vacancy. 
Mr.  Thomas  Sandford,  who  was  their  agent  in  London,  had  an  interview  on 
the  mibject  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
agreed  that  his  Lordship  should  recommend  some  suitable  person  as  Rector, 
who  should  be  the  person  whom  Mr.  Sandford,  as  the  agent  of  the  Congre- 
gation, should  present  to  his  Lordship  for  license.  Mr.  Price  was  accord- 
ingly recommended,  presented,  and  licensed.  His  license  was  dated  March 
4,  1728 — 29.  The  Bishop  (Dr.  Gibson)  says  of  him  in  a  letter  written  in 
April,  1729, — *<  He  has  been  long  known  to  mc,  and  is  one  whom  I  am 
willing  to  trust  with  the  power  of  Commissary  for  inspecting  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  Clergy,  if  he  succeed  in  that  place ;  and  I  think  a  better 
service  cannot  be  done  to  a  congregation  than  the  inducing  both  parties  to 
unite  in  him." 
Mr.  Price's  induction  to  his  Rectorship  is  thus  narrated : — 

"About  foar  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  (June  25,  1729,)  the  Rev.  >fr.  Roger  Price 
vu  conducted  into  King's  Chapel  bv  the  licv.  Mr.  Ilcnry  Harris,  it  being  a  few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Prfcc,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Sandford  to  tho 
Committee  was  read,  imi>orting  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Roger  Price  was  tho  person  he  had 
pre«eiited  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  virtue  of  the  power  devolved  upon  him 
by  the  votes  of  the  congregation  of  the  13th  of  March,  1727 — 28.  Whereupon  the 
liev.  Mr.  Price  produced  the  following  License  and  Certificate,  reading  them  In  the 
Church,  and  then  delivered  them  to  the  Church- wardens,  to  be  recorded  in  tho  Church 
Book.'' 

Here  follow  copies  of  the  Bishop's  License  in  Latin,  and  Mr.  Price's 

declaration  in  English  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy,  duly  scaled  and  signed. 

Then  the  account  proceeds : — 

'•  These  above  being  read,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  the  Church-wardens,  the 
W-trynien,  and  the  jK'oplc  who  were  i)rc9unt.  all  went  out  of  the  church,  thu  Church- 
wjiTil^'iis  at  the  door  delivering  the  key  of  the  church  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  who,  lock- 
ing 1  iiii«elf  into  the  church,  tolled  tlie  bell,  and  then  unlocked  the  door  of  the  church, 
r'-i.-iiving  the  Church -wardens  and  Vestrymen  into  the  church  again,  who  wished  him 
.!■  y  in  h:iving  {Kisst'ssion  of  the  church.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  ordered  the  Clerk 
:  I  jErivf  public  warning  in  the  church,  upon  the  Sunday  following,  that  the  congregation 
lU'fi  in  the  church  next  Wednesday,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon." 

The  next  year,  (1730,)  Mr.  Price  received  from  the  Bishop  of  London 
3  cummisttion  as  Commissary,  an  office  which  added  not  a  little  to  both  his 
lalK>urs  and  his  responsibilities. 

On  ihc  15th  of  April,  1734,  Commissary  Price  laid  the  Corner  stone  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1735,  he  preached  the  first 
vornion  in  the  new  edifice. 

Mr.  Price  had  not  been  long  settled  as  Rector,  before  differences  began 
to  npring  up  between  him   and  his  congregation,  on  account  of  what  they 

hi4  ounvernation  very  agreeable  and  improving:  and  though  a  strict  Churohman  in  his  principles, 
T.*!  ..f  great  re«jiect  and  charity  to  DiwonterH,  and  much  osternicd  by  them."'  In  173.'1,  Chris- 
T-ip-HF-R  fJKiTiOF.  believed  tobeapon  of  this  Mr.  IJridj^o,  gnulniited  at  Har\'nrd  College,  was 
^fr^ru:arfl«  yettlt^d  as  an  Epiitcopal  clergyman  on  the  Itsland  of  Jamaica,  and  died  in  1773, 
m.'.  the  »z»?  •^f  iifventy. 

Mr.  Harhis.  al»ove  mentioned,  returned  to  Enj^Iand,  with  tho  consent  of  tho  church,  in  the 
vrintrr  of  17U.  f«rt|y  to  attend  to  his  own  private  huHinoss,  and  partly  to  request  the  Vencr- 
A^  \*T  <ii'\f\y  t<i  dend  ministers  to  two  new  Episcopal  Churches,  one  in  Nowhury,  the  other  in 
M:Ari.}«>h(-Ad.  lie  returned  late  in  1715,  and  was  received  by  his  people  with  great  Joy. ^  After- 
•mxr,\f.  iiowev«?r,  nwin;*  to  some  eauf>e  which  is  not  now  understuod.  ho  became  obnoxious  to  a 
r- T.*:di  raWe  jHrrtinn  «»f  them,  so  that,  on  the  dcooasc  of  Mr.  Myles,  ho  couM  not.  be  chosen 
k#-cror.  Mr.  i'rit»e  was  actually  appointed,  and  Mr.  Harris  assisted  in  his  induction,  but  he 
f^^vivt^^  that  event  for  only  a  few  months.  Ho  died  on  the  lOth  of  October,  1721).  His  stand- 
injf  Miih  hi.i  cngnpatlon  may  be  judpjed  of  by  the  fact  that,  more  than  a  year  after  his  decease, 
\\:ry  v.>te«l  that  no  money  should  be  paid  out  of  the  ohurrh  ttoek  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  LLi  barial,  though  they  had  granted  an  expcni^ivo  funeral  to  Mr.  Myles. 
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regarded  an  asflumption,  on  his  part,  of  undue  authority.  In  consoquonee 
of  this,  in  May,  1734,  he  communicated  his  intention  of  leaving  the  chnreli 
and  returning  to  England ;  and  the  announcement  seems  to  have  occasioned 
little  regret.  He  took  his  passage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  London,  and 
actually  set  sail  in  her ;  but,  being  detained  at  Nantasket  by  contnury 
winds,  he  came  to  Boston,  made  his  peace  with  his  congregation,  and  again 
became  their  Rector.  He  consented  to  the  six  following  articles,  as  the 
condition  of  his  being  received  back : — 

"  1.  To  have  no  pretensions  to  the  ])erqui8itc8  of  the  money  for  burying  under  the 
church. 

"  2.  To  have  no  pretensions  in  choosing  a  Church-warden. 

"  8.  To  have  no  pretensions  to  tiie  Ciiurch  stock. 

*'  4.  To  have  no  pretensiinis  to  the  Church  library — only  the  use  of  them. 

''  5.  To  preach  on  Sunday  af'tiTiioon,  when  it  can  be  done. 

"  6.  To  make  due  entries  of  tlie  Church  Marriages,  Christenings,  and  Burials,  In  the 
Book  provided  for  that  purjKjse." 

Those  conditions  give  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  a>(Humptions  of  which 
the  congregation  complained,  and  not  les.s  to  the  difTerent  spirit  which  was 
even  then  springing  up  in  King's  Cha})cl,  from  that  which  was  not  only 
tolerated  but  cherished  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Price  that  his  return 
to  Boston,  after  having  set  sail  for  England,  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
his  future  domestic  relations.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  Sabbath  after  his 
return,  he  attended  Divine  service  at  Trinity  Church,  and  that,  in  some 
accidental  wandering  of  tlie  eye,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  lady, 
who  shortly  after  became  liis  wife.  At  any  rate,  he  was  married  somctimo 
the  next  year  to  Pilizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bull,  and  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  a  person  by  the  name  of  iJuU,  wlio  was  Mayor  of  St.  Edmondsbury, 
England.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  possessed  a 
con.siderable  estate  ;  from  whicli  it  Avould  appear  that  he  was  duly  attentive 
to  the  advice  given  him  Ity  his  father,  in  a  letter  dated  March  11,  1729,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  choice  of  a  wife,  he  says, — »» Choose  by  weight ; 
then  you  will  be  sure  of  something." 

In  1741,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  a 
copy  of  which  (without  date,)  has  been  found  among  his  papers.  It  sheds 
some  light  upon  the  difficulties  which  existed  at  that  time  between  himself 
and  his  congregation : 

"Mr  Lord: 

*'  Mr.  Whitefield,*  who  is  the  occasion  of  much  debate  and  enquiry,  is  expected 
here  the  next  fall.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  lordship's  directions  for  my 
behaviour  towards  him.  The  troubles  of  my  church  daily  increase,  and  my  desire 
of  quitting  this  station  increases  with  tlictn.  There  is  at  present  a  warm  contest 
in  my  congregation,  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  pews  belonging  to  the  members  of 
the  new  Church,  who  still  continue  to  vote,  and  thereby  foment  differenees  in 
mine.     The  consequence  of  this  dispute,  as  indeed  of  most  others   ni  the  church, 

*Min  Frances  E.  Valentine,  a  great -grnnddan^i^b tor  of  ComniiFfarj  Price,  who  hu  khidly 
fnmiehed  me  this  letter,  8coom]iaiiiei  it  v,U\i  the  following  statGinent:— *' Mj  mother  nvF, 
whatever  instructinnn  the  Bishop  of  London  may  liave  given  to  her  grandfather,  rejputlinr  hif 
treatment  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  it  is  certain  they  win'  awnl  friends,  and  tliat  Mr.  Whitefield  wu 
very  ill  at  CnmmiNary  Price's  hnuyo  in  IJoftori,  nud  roofivod  every  attention,  during  bi«  illneaiy 
from  him  and  liis  family:  nnd  that,  nfler  Mr.  Wliitofield  left  Uostun,  be  wrote  to  tbo  Commit- 
lary,  warmly  thanking  Lim  fur  hit  great  kindness.*' 
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ii  the  non-payment  of  my  salary,  the  dissatisfied  party  commonly  withdraw  in*; 
their  oontribation,  for  which  we  can  find  no  remedy  but  patience.  If  your  Lord- 
ship would  please  to  express  such  a  disapprobation  of  tliis  irregularity  as  to 
allow  me  to  hold  both  places  in  the  church  till  the  minister's  salary  is  fixed  upon 
some  sure  basis,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  reason  of  this  indulgence,  I 
beliere  I  could,  by  this  means,  establish  the  constitution  of  this  church  for  the 
future,  which  can  scarce  be  efiected  when  they  have  no  favour  to  ask,  and 
another  minister  to  ofiiciate;  and  indeed,  in  this  case,  my  very  enemies  would 
assist  in  it. 

"  We  received,  not  long  ago,  the  agreeable  news  of  a  new  Governor,  and  that 
Mr.  Shirley,  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
residing  here,  was  the  person;  but  our  hopes  are  something  dampened  by  a  later 
iccount,  which  informs  us  that  the  present  is  like  to  be  continued  by  a  strong 
interest  the  Quakers  have  made  for  him.  This  disappointment  in  our  ezpecta- 
tiooit  is  so  much  the  more  grievous,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  that  keeps  him  in 
was  purchased  by  his  unjust  treatment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  basely 
recommending  the  Quakers  to  the  favour  of  the  Goneral  Court,  by  which  they 
obtained  a  law  to  exempt  them  from  paying  any  ministerial  rate,  which  was 
denied  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  then  petitioning  for  the  same 
privilege.  I  hope,  my  Lord,  such  unjust  behaviour,  a  distinguished  affront 
toward  the  National  Church,  does  not  pass  for  merit  at  home;  at  least  that  the 
chnrches  here  have  some  friends  in  England,  who  will  not  sec  such  unworthy 
treatment  of  their  brethren  approved  of  and  rewarded,  without  some  notice  and 
resentment.  I  am  your  Lordship's 

Most  dutiful  Son  and 

Obedient  Servant, 

ROG.  PRICE." 

About  1743—14.  Mr.  Price,  without  resigning  his  charge  at  Boston,  went 
lo  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  *' on  the  banks 
of  a  nolilc  river,"  (as  he  writes  to  his  brother.)  There  he  built  a  church 
a:  his  own  expense,  conveying  the  land  on  which  it  stood  in  trust  to  the 
.Sv^iety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  *»  for  the  ben- 
efit and  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  fur  no  other  use,  intent  or 
parpos^e  whatsoever."  This  church  he  endowed  with  a  glebe  of  a  hundred 
and  fight y  acres,  in  trust  to  the  above  named  Society,  '*  for  the  benefit  and 
a-i vantage  of  an  orthodox  minister  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  who  shall 
preach  and  perform  Divine  service  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
u-^-d  in  said  Church  of  England,  to  tlie  people  from  time  to  time  dwelling  in 
aa-i  near  Hopkinton,  and  for  no  other  use  intent,  purpose,  or  persons  what- 
rTiT."  This  dec<l  is  dated  July  0,  1748.  For  about  three  years,  Mr. 
Price  acted  as  Missionary  in  Hopkinton,  and  after  him,  the  llev.  John 
TroutK-ck ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Boston,  the  church 
rvmaiiiod  unsuppliod  until  it  became  virtually  extinct,  and  the  glebe  was 
w^Il-niirh  lost.  Some  years  since,  the  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Baury  opened  a  cor- 
re:*p"n'U-nce  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  a]>ovo  named,  and  was 
furni-hed  with  a  power  of  Attorney,  in  consequence  of  which  the  property 
has  >:r-».*n  rff-overed  at  Mr.  B.'a  sole  expense,  and  the  income  ap[)lied  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Price's  intention.  The  parish  is  already,  it  is  understood,  in  a 
pri»mi?ing  condition. 

Vol.    V.  10 
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Mr.  Price's  relations  to  his  people  at  Boston  seem  to  have  been  oooasioii* 
ally  disturbed  by  the  occurrence  of  adverse  circumstances ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  Bishop  of  London  was  appealed  to.  At  length,  on 
Thanksgiving,  November  27,  1746,  he  again  signified  to  them  his  intention 
to  resign  his  Bectorship,  and  return  to  England.  In  April  following,  he 
conducted  his  successor,  the  Bcv.  Henry  Cancr,  to  the  Chapel, — the  same 
form,  substantially,  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  church  being 
observed  as  had  previously  been  in  Mr.  Price's  own  case.  In  June  follow- 
ing, he  sailed  for  England  in  the  Mermaid  man-of-war,  taking  his  eldest 
son  with  him,  and  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Boston.  He 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  dated 

"  Portsmouth  Bat,  Juno  18, 1747. 
"  Mr  Dkar  : 

<<  We  sailed  from  Nantaskct  Thursday  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  are 
now  waiting  before  Piscataquay  Town  for  the  mast  ships,  which  will  make  a  fleet 
of  ten  sail,  besides  our  own  ship.  There  are  some  gentlemen  from  Piscataqoay 
now  on  board,  among  which  is  Mr.  Qiiinsay,  who  will  deliver  you  this.  Billy  ia 
well,  and  feels  pleased.  lie  was  at  first  scared  with  the  firing  of  the  great  gnni, 
but  his  fear  is  now  over,  and  he  is  very  little  afTected  with  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
He  fares  very  well,  as  we  do  all,  and  every  thing  is  as  agreeable  as  we  oonld 
expect.  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  yourself  and  children;  particularly 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  their  duty  to  God,  by  prayer  and  reading.  I 
think  it  best  that  Henry  should  go  into  the  country.  Remember  to  send  home 
Mr.  Franklin's  pamphlet.  Let  your  thoughts  and  dcpcndance  be  much  fixed 
upon  God,  and  He  will  direct  you  for  the  best,  which,  that  He  may  do  will  be  the 
constant  prayer  of  Your  affectionate  husband, 

ROG.  PRICK." 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  and  thank  Mr.  Dorby  for  his  kindness.*' 

It  would  appear  from  letters  still  extant  that,  after  remaining  in  Englmnd 
a  year  or  two,  Mr.  Price  returned  to  America  for  his  family,  and  remained 
here  till  the  summer  of  1753 ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether,  during 
that  time,  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  function.  After  his  final 
return  to  England,  he  resided  at  Leigh,  where  he  was  « Incumbent  of  tlie 
Parish  of  Leigh,  in  the  Deanery  of  Broughing,  and  Archdeaconry  of  St. 
Albans." 

During  his  residence  in  this  country,  Mr.  Price,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  bought  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  and  around  HopkintOD, 
extending  from  Framingham  to  West])orough  ;  but,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  badly  managed  by  his  agents,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  was  lost  to  his  family.  The  Rev.  John  Troutbeck,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Missionary  at  Ilopkinton,  and  whom  he  had  requested  to  look  after  his 
afiuirs  there,  thus  writes  to  him  under  date,  January  23,  1755 : — 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me,  in 
trusting  me  with  the  power  of  an  Attorney  to  manage  your  affairs ;  but, 
after  making  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  them,  I  find  them  in  so  bad  a 

condition  that  I  dare  not  by  any  means  engage  in  them I 

am  far  from  thinking  Hopkinton  the  Paradise  it  was  described  to  be ; 
but,   however,   I  shall  not  complain  of  it,  if  I  can  have  my  health  in 
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it,  which  indeed  I  am  afraid  of,  as  I  have  been  more  confined  by  the  want 
of  it  since  I  came  here,  than  I  have  been  my  whole  life  before." 

Mr.  Price's  family  were  not  pleased  with  a  residence  at  Leigh ;  and  he 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  a  more  desirable  living,  but  without  success. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  largo  landed  estate  in  this  country,  he  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  worldly  circumstances.  But  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  the  world  was  now  drawing  nigh.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1762,  in  consequence  of  an  exposure  from  performing  service  in  a 
ehurch-yard,  on  a  foggy  night,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  ague,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  reach  home  without  assistance,  and  which 
was  followed  by  a  fatal  inflammatory  fever.  He  died  at  Leigh,  December 
8,  1762.  He  was  the  father  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  family,  shortly  after  his  decease,  removed  from  Leigh,  to  make  room 
for  the  new  incumbent ;  and  took  up  their  residence  at  Hammersmith,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex.  In  May,  1764,  Mrs.  Price  petitioned  the  **  Grov- 
emors  of  the  Charity  for  the  relief  of  Poor  Widows  and  Children  of  Cler- 
gymen/' representing  the  condition  of  her  family  as  one  of  pressing  need ; 
and  she  was  admitted  a  <*  Pensioner  of  the  Corporation  ;"  though  the 
amount  that  she  received  is  not  known.  Mrs.  Price,  after  this,  resided  chiefly 
among  her  friends.  She  died  at  Beckley,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1780,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age. 

Thomas^  the  third  son,  and  fourth  child,  of  Mr.  Price  was  drowned  in 
the  Serpentine  River,  on  the  9th  of  January,  in  consequence  of  breaking 
through  the  ice  while  he  was  skating.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promi??c,  and  had  nearly  reached  his  twenty-first  year.  Henry  Yelverton, 
the  second  son  and  third  child,  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1780,  aged 
thirty-nine  years.  William,  the  eldest  son  and  second  child,  was  a  Major 
in  the  British  army ;  came  to  this  country  with  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  the 
summer  of  1783,  and  the  next  year  gave  up  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retired  on  half  pay.  From  that  time  ho  resided  at  Ilopkinton,  where 
he  died,  greatly  lamented,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1802,  leaving  two 
daughters.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  child,  died  in  Boston,  July  3,  1826,  in 
her  ninety-second  year.  She  was  buried  in  Ilopkinton,  having  been  a  libe- 
ral benefactor  to  the  church  there,  which  her  father  had  been  instrumental 
of  e-?tahlishing.  Andrew,  who  was  bom  after  his  parents  returned  to  Eng- 
land, wa.<i  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  a  living  at  Bromley,  and  one  at  Britwell,  Salome,  near 
Tit.-worth,  Oxfordshire.  He  resided  at  the  latter  place,  and  died  there  on 
ih'?  7th  of  June,  1851.  He  died  from  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  having 
n»:irly  completed  his  ninety-seventh  year.  The  Rectory  in  which  he  died 
had  been  in  his  wife's  family  more  than  four  hundred  years.  He  left  no 
child ron.  and  never  came  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Price,  while  in  this  country,  published  two  Sermons;  one  on  occa- 
jii-n  uf  the  death  of  John  Jekyll,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs,  1733  ;  and 
th*.-  "thcr  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  1738.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  in 
rffi.  rrin^  to  the  former  of  them,  says, — *'The  style  is  considerably  studied  and 
oniato,  and  the  sentiments  are  good  and  well  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  it;  such 
a  :-jrrnon  as  would  be  heard  with  interest,  at  any  time,  by  any  congregation." 
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ARTHUR  BROWNE, 

1729—1773. 
FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  BURROUGHS,  D.  D., 

RECTOR  OF  ST.  JOHN'b  CHURCH,   PORTSMOUTH. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jaly  10, 1867. 

llev.  and  dear  Sir:  We  are  often  astonished  at  the  vast  effoots  pro- 
duced by  apparently  inconsiderable  causes,  and  at  the  full  assurance  thflj 
give  us  of  the  providential  government  of  God  in  relation  to  all  the  evento 
of  the  world.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  sailing  of  Dean  Berkeley, 
on  his  philanthropic  mission  to  the  Bermudas,  was  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Ministry,  extending  through  at 
least  two  generations,  upon  the  religious  interests  of  the  capital  of  Neiw 
Hampshire  ?  The  fact  was  that  Dean  Berkeley's  scheme  of  Christianiiiiig 
the  Indians  of  America  fired  with  missionary  zeal  the  heart  of  Arthur 
Browne,  then  a  student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  the  Dean  wu 
educated,  and  placed  tliat  noble  youth  over  the  Episcopal  Church  in  thii 
town.  The  Dean's  liberality  established  a  foundation  at  Yale  College  for 
three  students,  who  should  continue,  on  certain  conditions,  as  resident 
graduates  of  the  College;  and  one  of  these  students  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Buckminster,  who  was,  for  thirty  years,  the  highly  respected  and 
honoured  minister  of  the  North  Parish  in  this  town. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  life  and  character  of  the  Bev.  Arthur  Browne, 
which  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  of  this  communication.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  llev.  John  Browne,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  who  seeniB  in 
early  life  to  have  removed  to  Ireland.  He  was  descended  from  the  Conl- 
Btones, — a  highly  respectable  family,  and  one  of  his  descendants  was  a  Miss 
Browne,  who  was  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  and  about  thirty  years  since  pos- 
sessed the  paternal  estate  of  the  Coulstones.  He  had  married  in  Ireland, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Boyne,  at  which  he  was  present,  which  was  fought 
on  the  River  Boyne,  about  two  miles  above  Drogheda,  and  twenty-five  from 
Dublin, — a  battle  in  which  King  William  the  Third,  in  person,  defeated 
King  James  the  Second  and  his  army,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690 ;  a  battle 
which  was  said  to  have  been  one  important  cause  of  the  subsequent  pro* 
gress  of  the  British  empire  in  wealth,  power,  and  population.  He  held  in 
the  Church  the  distinguished  rank  of  Archdeacon  of  Elphin. 

Arthur  Browne  was  born  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1699. 
His  birthplace  was  of  great  historical  fame,  as,  in  1649,  it  was  stormed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1729,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  only  about  a  year  before 
this  that  Dean  Berkeley  embarked  for  Bermuda,  on  his  philanthropic  pro- 
ject. The  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.  He  defended  the 
wisdom  of  his  expedition  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  with  such  elo- 
quence that  some  of  his  warmest  opponents  were  confounded,  and  said  '*  Let 
us  go  immediately  with  him.*'     The   kindled   susceptibilities  of  Arthur 
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Browne  impelled  him  to  misaiomiTj  activity.  He  offered  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Part«.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  year  1729,  and  was  immediately  designated  to  an  Episcopal  church  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  Before  leaving  Ireland,  he  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  D.  D.,  of  Drogheda.  It  is  said  that, 
for  a  little  time,  he  was  Private  Secretary  to  Dean  Swift,  who,  it  was  then 
romonred,  would  probably  be  sent  as  Bishop  to  America. 

Mr.  Browne  came  to  this  country  immediately  after  receiving  ordination, 
and  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1729.  He  remained 
there  till  October  1,  1730,  when  he  went  to  Providence,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  as  the  minister  of  the  King's  Chapel  in  that  town, — being  the  third 
Rector  of  that  church.  He  remained  there  nearly  six  years, — till  February, 
1736. 

It  was  a  truly  noble  spirit  that  brought  this  young  man  to  our  American 
ihores  ; — that  led  him  to  quit  his  native  country  and  happy  home,  and  sacri- 
fice his  bright  prospects,  to  encounter  the  many  inconveniences  and  evils 
incident  to  this  new  country,  its  hostility  to  Episcopacy,  its  low  state  of 
religion,  and  the  extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity,  especially  among  men 
in  high  places.  For  Dean  Berkeley,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  stated  in 
his  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  that,  '^  though  some  persons  of  a  better  sort  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  themselves  regularly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  perform- 
ance of  public  worship,  yet  that  most  of  those  who  were  dispersed  through 
the  C'jlouics,  seemed  to  manifest  a  thorough  indifference  for  all  that  was 
sacre«J,  being  equally  careless  of  outward  works  and  inward  principles, 
vheiher  of  faith  or  practice.  Of  the  best  of  them  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  they  live  without  the  Sacraments,  not  being  so  much  as  baptized." 
But  Arthur  Browne  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  would  not  look 
back. 

He  soon  realized  excellent  fruits  of  his  ministry  at  Providence.  When 
Le  had  been  there  three  years,  he  stated  in  the  Report  of  his  Mission  that, 
-  on  his  first  coming  to  this  place,  he  found  the  number  of  persons  attending 
Divine  worship  very  small,  and  the  communicants  numbering  only  twenty- 
i^ven  persons  ;  but  that  then  he  had  more  than  one  hundred  persons  in  his 
eoa^o«ration,  and  forty-six  communicants."  The  attachment  of  hisparish- 
iniers  to  him  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  presented  to  him,  to  his 
iu'irs  and  assignees,  a  parsonage  house,  and  a  glebe  consisting  of  twenty 
a<:Ti.\<  of  orchard,  meadow,  and  pasture  land.  His  talents,  learning,  and 
■I'iefulneS'S  made  him  very  widely  known  and  highly  respected. 

His  fame  reached  this  place,  (Portsmouth,)  and  the  Episcopalians  here, 
who  had  founded  a  church  in  1732,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  he 
-hould  become  its  minister.  It  happened  that  David  Dunbar,  the  Licutcn- 
iiii  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  among  the  most  active  in 
t'<>rmiDg  the  church,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Arthur  Browne,  and  was  among 
the  most  zealous  for  his  settlement  here.  For  this  purpose  repeated  entrea- 
tii^s  were  made  to  him,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1735,  an  unanimous  and  most  urgent  invitation  was  sent  to  him  to 
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become  the  minister  of  this  cbaroh;  and  the  invitation  was  aooepted. 
Most  reluctantly  did  his  parishioners  at  Providence  part  with  him.  It 
appears,  from  the  Records  of  that  parish,  that  Mr.  Browne  gave  back  to  ihe 
parish  the  parsonage  house  and  glebe  given  to  him,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  become  the  property  of  the  future  ministers  of  the  church.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  one  reason  of  his  leaving  the  church  was,  that  the  contri* 
butions  promised  for  his  support  were  not  faithfully  paid. 

In  1736,  Mr.  Browne  came  to  reside  here,  and  for  thirty-seven  years 
was  the  faithful,  revered,  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
this  town,  where  his  name  and  virtues  are  still  held  in  grateful  remeu" 
brance.  His  character,  talents,  and  preaching  were,  through  providence, 
eminently  influential  in  giving  strength  and  permanence  to  this  chureh. 
His  able  and  faithful  care  caused  its  roots  to  spread  far  and  deep.  Not 
the  semblance  of  a  stain  rests  upon  his  character.  He  commanded  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Though  living  in 
troublous  times,  that  involved  powerful  temptations  to  swerve  from  the 
plain  path  of  rectitude,  his  elevated  principles,  sound  sense,  uncommon 
discretion,  and  generous  and  philanthropic  spirit,  enabled  him  to  pursue  a 
course  that  commanded  the  universal  approbation  of  the  virtuous  and  wise. 
He  was  a  thorough  theologian  and  an  accurate  scholar.  His  discourses 
were  eminently  instructive  as  well  as  impressive  ;  as  is  proved  not  only  by 
a  uniform  tradition,  but  by  the  few  specimens  T^hich  he  gave  to  the  world 
through  the  press.  In  controversy  he  held  a  vigorous  pen,  and  evinced 
great  directness,  clearness,  and  logical  acumen.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
faithful  missionary.  He  had  a  highly  conservative  mind,  which  kept  him 
from  the  two  extremes  of  latitudinarianism  and  enthusiasm.  He  combined, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  firmness  of  opinion  and  purpose  with  kindness  of 
heart ;  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  denominations,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  him,  as  one  rarely  surpassed 
in  dignity  and  influence. 

In  the  year  1750,  he  passed  several  months  in  England,  where  he  received 
the  highest  attentions.  He  returned  home  with  renewed  interest  in  his 
duties,  and  his  labours  were  subsequently  crowned  with  signal  success. 
But  time  at  length  began  to  make  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  and  to 
admonish  him  that  his  period  of  active  labour  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  1772,  he  intimated  to  his  parish  his  inability  to 
preach  any  longer,  and  urged  them  to  apply,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  Venerable  Society  for  another  minister.  While  such  a  purpose 
was  in  the  course  of  accomplishment,  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Browne 
suflcred  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1778. 
His  friends  prevailed  on  him,  shortly  after,  to  take  a  journey  to  Cambridge, 
and  visit  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Winwood  Serjeant.  But, 
while  there,  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  expired  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1778,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh  of 
his  ministry.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Portsmouth,  and  were  depos- 
ited in  the  Wentworth  tomb,  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  church  he  had  so 
long  served. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Bass,  of  Newburyport,  preached  a 
Funeral  Sermon  from  the  words, — »'  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  *'     He 
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nid, — "  This  man  of  God  came  into  our  country  a  young  man.  Soon 
•Iter  his  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  and  for  more  than  forty  years,  with 
reiy  little  interruption,  he  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which  he 
executed  with  great  reputation,  haying  been  all  along  esteemed  an  excellent 
preacher  and  orator,  and  a  faithful  parish  minister." 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Browne's  publications : — A  Sermon  deliv- 
ered on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Execution  of  Penelope  Kenny,  1739. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Folly  and  Perjury  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  preached 
at  Portsmouth,  1746.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Boston,  before  a  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  1755.  A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  Annual  Fast,  1757.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1757.  Bemarks 
on  Dr.  Mayhew's  Incidental  Reflections,  by  a  Son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 1763. 

**  The  death  of  so* <  respectable  a  pastor,"  (says  the  New  Hampshire 
Gazette  of  that  date,)  must,  to  his  parishioners,  be  a  most  afOlicting  stroke 
of  Providence.  His  great  ability  as  a  divine  and  eminent  preacher  is  too 
well  known  to  need  an  eulogy ;  and  as  his  moral  character,  hospitality, 
generous  and  universal  benevolence  were  the  eminently  striking  ornaments 
^  of  his  conduct  in  life,  his  death  is  universally  lamented  by  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  an  aifcctionatc  husband,  a  tender 
parent,  a  generous  friend,  and  a  truly  pious  and  honest  man." 

Thus  lived  and  died  Arthur  Browne,  the  only  Episcopal  minister  settled 
in  Xew  Hampshire  from  the  djiys  of  the  Be  v.  Richard  Gibson,*  in  the 
year  1642,  to  the  year  1780.  It  may  be  said  that  he  died  in  a  good  time. 
He  wa-s  taken  from  all  that  fearful  accumulation  of  horrors  brought  on  by 
the  Bcv«)lution,  from  which  his  loyalty  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
escape.  Truly  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  on  earth  the  mercy  of  God's 
appointed  hour  for  his  death. 

Arthur  Browne  had  nine  children,  and  as  most  of  them  were  distin- 
gTiished,  either  in  their  characters  or  their  relations,  your  readers  may 
perhaps  be  gratified  to  know  something  respecting  them.  I  therefore  sub- 
join the  following  account : — 

1.  Thomas  Browne^  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  died 
in^his  town,  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
his  father  here.     It  was  doubtless  before  the  year  1740. 

2.  Marmaduke  Browne  was  born  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  in  the  year  1731. 
He  wa.s  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  February  10,  1754.  After  receiving  Deacon's 
Orders  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  returned  to  this  country,  being 
appointed  by  the  Honourable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
pMroign  Parts,  as  an  itinerant  mis.sionary,  to  be  Assistant  Minister  to  his 
father  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  early  married  to  an 
Irish  lady  of  considerable  wealth,  and  distinguished  also  for  her  amiable 
manners  and  earnest  piety.     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ilonyman,  the  Bector 


r.  BirHAnn  Gibson  wAsaent  to  this  country  as  minister  to  a  fishing  plantation,  belonging 
'rclnwner,  of  IMrmonth,  Enghmd.  lie  exercised  his  ministerial  function  in  full  accordance 


•Rer. 

ti-»  rtne  Trclftwner, 

with  the  Ki>i.<cof>al  ritual  and  diseuiline.  In  1642,  ho  was  preaching  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
lute  of  >hoal8.  lie  was  summoned  before  the  Court  at  l^oston,  for  scandalizing  the  GoFem- 
roent  there,  and  denving  their  title;  but,  upon  his  submission,  they  discharged  him  without 
£Le  or  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  about  to  leave  the  country. 
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of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1750,  an  earnest  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Browne  to  become  his  successor ;  hut  he  declined.  The  Rer. 
Mr.  Pollen  was  chosen  Rector,  and  remained  in  that  office  till  1760,  when 
he  resigned  it ;  and  the  application  to  Mr.  Browne  was  now  renewed  with 
increased  urgency,  and  was  successful.  He  was  settled  over  that  church 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1760.  He  went  to  England  on  a  visit  in  1769. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  learning,  and  piety ;  and  his  ministty 
was  both  happy  and  successful.  His  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1767.  His  own  decease,  doubtless  hastened  by  the  severity  of  that  aiBiO" 
tion,  occurred  on  the  19th  of  March,  1771.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bisset,*  hia 
Assistant  Minister,  preached  the  Discourse  at  his  Funeral. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  tablet  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Marmaduke 
Browne,  by  his  son,  Arthur  Browne,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  wall 
of  Trinity  Church  at  Newport — it  is  of  marble ;  has  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Browne,  on  the  top,  in  basso  relievo  ;  and  bears  a  most  just  and  beautiful 
notice  of  him,  written  in  Latin.  It  was  an  honour  to  him  to  have  such  an 
expression  of  filial  gratitude  and  veneration  from  a  son  who  held  in  Ireland  so 
high  a  rank ;  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  was  Fellow  and  Proctor  of  Trinity  College ;  was  King's  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law, — on  which  subject  he  wrote  a 
celebrated  treatise.  He  was  also  Prime  Sergeant  of  Ireland.  He  closed 
a  career  of  singular  usefulness  and  honour,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the 
year  1795. 

3.  Lucy  Brow7ie  was  bom  at  Providence,  about  1733.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1750,  she  was  married  to  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  British  army, 
who  soon  afterwards  left  this  country  to  join  his  regiment.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  she  accompanied  her  father  to  England,  and  went  to  South 
Wales,  the  station  and  home  of  her  husband,  where  she  continued  to  reside 
till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1770. 

4.  Jane  Browne  was  bom  in  Providence,  in  1734.  She  was  married  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  by  her  father,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1759,  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Livermore,  who  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1752; 
studied  Law  with  the  Hon.  Edward  Trowbridge ;  commenced  the  practice 
of  Law  at  Portsmouth,  in  1758,  and  attained  to  great  professional  eflii- 
ncnce ;  was  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty  Court  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  Attorney  General  of  New  Hampshire ;  Chief  Justice  of  that  State  ; 
and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  1793  to  1801.     He  was  honoured 

,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College,  in  1792.  He 
had  a  large  landed  estate  in  Holderncss,  N.  II.,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1808,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  Gborqb  Bisset  came  from  England  to  Newport,  aa  Auistant  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  at 
seboolmaater,  in  1707,  and  bis  passage  was  paid  by  the  cburch.  When  Mr.  Browne  went  to 
En^nd,  in  1769,  Mr.  Bisset  sapplied  bis  place  as  minister.  On  the  28th  of  Oetober»  17V 1, 
the  venerable  Society  having  declined  sending  them  a  Miuionary,  the  congregation  elected 
Mr.  Bisset  as  Mr.  Browne's  successor.  Ue  continued  with  them  until  the  eraonation  of  the 
Island,  which  took  place  on  the  25tb  of  October,  1779, — when  he  went  to  New  York,  with  ser- 
eral  members  of  Trinity  Church,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  behind,  in  the  most  destitnte 
oironmstanoes.  His  furniture  was  seised  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  afterwards,  npon 
the  petition  of  his  wife  to  the  General  Assemblv,  it  was  restored  to  her;  and  the,  with  aar 
ehila,  was  permitted  to  go  to  her  hnsband  in  New  York.  Ue  watf  appointed  a  Mitslonaiy  to 
St.  John's  abont  178ft,  and  died  there  in  1788.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Peters  tajs  of  hinii 
—he  *'  is  a  very  sensible  man,  a  good  scholar  and  compiler  of  sermons,  although  too  bashfU  to 
appear  In  company,  or  in  the  pulpit." 
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Maty  Browne  was  born  at  Proyidence,  earlj  in  the  year  1736,  and  was 
married  to  the  Rer.  Winwood  Serjeant,  by  her  father,  in  Portsmouth, 
Oelober  31,  1765.  She  died  of  paralysis  in  Bath,  England,  in  1808.  Mr. 
Seijeaut  was  probably  a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  and  born  about  the 
year  1739.  lie  was  ordained  Priest  by  Dr.  Pcarcc,  Bi.shop  of  Kochester, 
Deeember  19,  1756,  and  the  same  day  was  licenced,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, for  Soath  Carolina.  Early  in  1750  he  was  made  Assistant  Minister 
of  St.  Philip*s  Chnrch,  Charleston.  lie  resigned  this  situation  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  sickness  and  domestic  afflic- 
tion, and  removed  to  St.  George's  Parish,  Dorchester,  where  he  remained 
a«  3Ilssionary  till  his  departure  from  that  Province,  in  1767.  He  had  been 
married  previous  to  his  coming  to  America,  and  his  wife  followed  him  to 
ihis  coontry,  but  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  died  there.  After 
Lid  second  marriage,  he  returned  to  England,  on  a  visit,  and  came  back  to 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1767,  as  Missionary  to  the  Church  of  Cam- 
bri'Jgc,  Mass.  On  the  16th  of  July,  of  that  year,  the  Church  voted  to 
pruvide  him  a  house,  and  to  pay  him  his  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds,  from 
she  Easter  fullowing.  He  preached  the  Sermon  at  the  Opening  of  the  Con- 
TvntioD  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Best  on,  at  the  King's  Chapel,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1774.  lie  was  repeatedly  invited  tliat  year  to  preach 
a:  Portsmouth ,  while  the  church  was  vacant  by  the  decease  of  his  father- 
in-law  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  own  church  at  Cambridge.  But 
the  dark  and  troublous  period  of  the  Revolution  drove  him  from  his  home, 
and  the  cherished  ^scene  of  his  clerical  labours.  On  the  13th  of  Februarv, 
IT75.  he  was  made  Chaplain  of  a  ship  of  war  in  Boston  IIarbr»ur.  In  the 
>car  1777,  he  raided,  for  a  while,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  llu  had  the 
a::"ny  of  knowing  that  his  church  wa;*  occupied  for  barracks,  and  that  its  noble 
■  .-;^u  was  broken.  In  1778,  he  went  to  England,  and  resided  at  Bristol. 
II i-  ht.-alth  wa«  now  much  impaired,  in  conse<iucncu  of  an  attack  of  para- 
1;.-1.-,  which  he  had  suffcnMl  the  year  before.  He  became  extremely  poor, 
\iA'i  left  Briatol  for  Bath,  where  he  had  another  attack  of  his  malady,  and 
vLerc  he  died  on  the  20th  of  September,  17>^0.  His  son,  Marmaduke 
Droorne,  aged  fourteen  years,  died  about  the  same  time  with  him,  and  was 
"r  :iri«;d  in  the  same  grave.  Two  daughters  survive<l  him — Mary^  born  in 
•'am bridge,  in  17^jO,  and  Elizabethy  born  some  years  afterwards.  To  the 
r-.-dit  of  the  Government,  his  widow  obtained  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
Ir.L'i  fM^»unds. 

♦J.  Annf  Browne  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  in  17»>8,  and  was  married, 
r -oraary  9,  17r)fj,  to  Capt.  George  St.  Loe,  of  the  British  Navy.  She 
-  *-  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  immediately  afterwards  went  to  Ire- 
!ani.  .She  was  again  married,  in  1707,  lived  in  England,  and  became  the 
Vi'.?b*:r  of  three  children.  She  was  married  a  third  time,  to  a  man  by  the 
•.•*me  of  Kelly,  of  reckless  character,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
'.r::l«rot.     She  died  probably  before  the  year  1700. 

7.  Elizabttk  Browne  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  in  the  year  1741,  and 
TT'^^  married  to  Major  Robert  Rogers,  memorable  for  his  daring  exploits 
with  the  Indians,  dnring  the  French  war.  He  was  a  native;  of  Dunbarton, 
N.  H.,  though  his  parents  had  emigrated  from  Ireland.  He  was  Captain 
•  f  a  '.ompany  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Edward,  and  was  Major  of  the  Rangers 
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at  Ticonderoga,  in  1758,  when  Abercrombie  was  defeated.  He  was  made 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  at  Mackinaw.  He  was  wild,  improvi* 
dent  and  extravagant,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  evil  habits.  Ho  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  while  on  the  King's  Bench  in  Eng* 
land.  His  widow  became  the  wife  of  Captain  John  Hoche,  of  Concordy 
N.  H.,  who  commanded  the  Kangers  previous  to  the  celebrated  John  Paul 
Jones.  Mrs.  Kogers  left  one  son,  Arthur^  who  died  at  Portsmouth,  about 
twenty  years  since  ;  and  she  herself  died  at  Concord  about  the  year  1812. 
He  published  A  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  London,  1765  ;  Jour- 
nals of  the  French  War,  1705, — which  was  republished  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  1831,  under  the  title, — "  Reminiscences  of  the  French  War,  with  the 
Life  of  Stark." 

8.  Arthur  Broicne  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  probably  in  the  year 
1743.  He  entered  the  British  army  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
.age ;  for  three  years  was  stationed  at  Quebec  ;  for  several  years  was  sta- 
tioned near  Cork,  in  Ireland ;  about  the  year  1768,  received  a  Captain's 
commission ;  was  married  to  a  lady  in  Ireland  ;  went  in  1773  to  Gribraltar, 
and  remained  there  with  his  regiment  till  1784  ;  and  then  returned  to  Eng* 
land  and  resided  at  Biddcford.  In  1700,  he  sold  out  his  commission  at  a 
great  price.  For  a  part  of  it,  he  obtained  the  Governorship  of  Kinsale, 
where  he  then  resided.     There  he  died,  August  1,  1794,  leaving  no  children. 

9.  Peter  Browne  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  in  or  about  the  year  1746 ; 
entered  the  British  army,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1760 ;  the 
next  year  was  ordered  to  BarbaJoes  ;  and  was  afterwards,  for  many  years, 
stationed  at  Fort  George,  Inverness.  He  was  married  to  an  English  lady, 
in  1772.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Major,  and  died  in  the  year  1786,  leaving  two  children. 

W^ith  much  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  BURROUGHS. 


■^^ 


JOHN  BEACH.* 

1732—1782. 

John  Beach  was  bom  in  the  year  1700.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Richard  Beach,  who  settled  early  at  Watertown,  and  after* 
wards  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  had  a  son,  John,  born  in  1639. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1721,  studied  Theology,  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  was  settled  for  a  number  of  years  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Newtown,  Conn.  Having  become  intimate  with  the  Bev.  (after^ 
wards  Dr.)  Samuel  Johnson,  who  resided  at  Stratford,  and  often  preached 
at  Newtown,  he  was  led  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  own  ordination ;  and, 
though  he  examined  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  his  scruples, 
the  farther  his  examination  extended,  the  more  his  doubts  increased,  until 
finally,  early  in  the  year  1732,  he  declared  his  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England.     Shortly  after  this  he  was  sent/  to  England,  with  strong  recom- 
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mendatioiu,  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  Among  other  testimonials 
be  presented  was  one  from  Mr.  Honyman,  a  di&tingnished  Missionary  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Mr.  Beach  is  unlveraally  esteemed  by  all  that  know  him  in  this  country,  for  the 
take  of  his  good  morals  and  his  learning;  of  4his  indeed  your  Lordship  will  be  the  best 
judge.  He  has  been,  for  some  years,  a  teacher  amongst  the  Dissenters,  now  joins 
uar  communion  upon  principle,  and  offers  his  service  to  the  Church:  and  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  he  may  return  again  to  the  place  where  he  has  lived  long,  and  is 
extremely  beloved.  It  is  evident  to  mo  that  no  money  in  England  is  laid  out  to  more 
idvaatage  than  what  is  expended  in  propagating  religion  in  this  country,  in  the  way 
of  onr  Church;  and  that  even  upon  a  civil  as  well  as  a  religious  account.'' 

Mr  Beach  was,  accordingly,  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  Mission  at 
Scwtown,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1732.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  former  charge  had  already  adopted  his  views,  and  declared  for 
Episcopacy. 

In  the  first  Report  which  he  made  to  the  Society,  six  months  after  he 
began  his  Mission,  he  states  that  he  has  forty-four  communicants,  and  the 
Domber  is  constantly  increasing.  In  1736,  his  communicants  were  a  hun- 
dred and  five,  and  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  visit,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Both  my  congregations  (Newtown  and  Reading)  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  hav- 
ing lost  nothing  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  of  late  prevails  exceedingly  among 
the  Independents  in  these  parts;  but  ten  families  from  them  have  professed  themselves 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  joined  with  us.'' 

In  October.  1743,  after  informing  the  Society  that  hrs  people  were  build- 
ing a  church,  in  the  hope  of  having  a  settled  minister,  he  adds, — 

"  Bat  the  Inde(»endents,  to  suppress  this  design  in  its  infancy,  having  the  authority 
in  their  hands,  have  lately  prosecuted  and  fined  tliem  for  their  nicctiug  to  worship  God, 
according;  to  the  Common  Prayer;  and  the  same  punisliment  they  are  like  to  suffer  for 
fvery  offence  in  this  kind,  although  it  is  tiie  common  approved  practice  of  the  same 
lEjdepcndents  to  incct  fur  worship  in  their  own  way,  wiien  tliey  have  no  minister.  . 
.  .  .  .  The  case  of  the  ])eople  is  very  hard.  If,  on  tlif^  Lord's  day,  they  continue 
at  home,  they  inu.st  Iw  piinisiied;  if  they  meet  to  worsliip  God,  according  to  tlie  Cliurch 
tjf  England,  in  the  best  manner  tliey  can,  tlie  mulct  is  still  greater;  and  if  they  go  to 
tb-  Indi:pt.*ndent  meeting  in  tiie  town  where  they  live,  they  must  endure  the  mortitica- 
t ion  of  hearing  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Church  vilifit^d,  and  the  important 
traihsof  Christianity  obscured  and  enervated  by  enthusiastic  and  antinomian  dreams." 

The  Mission  of  Heading,  in  which  Mr.  Beach  was  labouring,  was  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth ;  while  he  was  not  unfrcquently 
called  upon  to  visit  families  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  These 
calls,  however,  he  was  not  always  able  to  answer,  on  account  of  bodily 
indisposition. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Ilonyman,  Missionary  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1T50,  the  church  of  which  he  had  had  the  care  petitioned  the  Vener- 
able Society  that  Mr.  Beach  might  be  sent  to  them  as  their  minister.  The 
j»etition  was  granted  ;  but  Mr.  Beach  felt  constrained,  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health,  to  decline  the  appointment ;  fearing,  as  he  said,  that  "  the 
fKrople  might  complain  that  a  worn  out  man  was  imposed  upon  them.'' 

In  17G0,  he  was  called  to  preach  before  the  Clergy  at  their  Convention 
at  New  Haven ;  and  his  Sermon  was  afterwards  published,  with  a  preface 
bv  Dr.  Johnson,  recommending  it  as  well  suited  to  stay  the  progress  of 
latitudinarianism.  It  was  highly  approved  also  by  the  Missionaries,  and 
gained  a  wide  circulation. 

In  1762,  his  congregation  had  increased  so  much  that  he  was  enabled  to 
report  that  *•  it  considerably  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  Dbsenters ; 
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and  that,  whereas,  on  his  first  arrival,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
oommuDicants,  there  were  now  three  hundred  out  of  a  population  of  a 
thousand  Church  people." 

In  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1765,  he  says, — 

'^  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  some  of  the  Independent  ministers  about 
those  absurd  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  is  contained  in  a  thesis  published  bj  Kew 
Haven  College,  last  September,  in  these  words,  namely' — '  Obedientia  personalis  non 
est  necessiaria  ad  juatiHcationem.'  They  expressly  deny  that  there  is  any  law  of 
grace  which  promises  etiTual  life  upon  condition  of  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obe- 
dience, and  assert  justification  only  by  the  law  of  innocence  and  sinless  obedfence. 
Thougli  my  health  is  small,  and  my  abilitied  less,  and  though  I  make  it  my  rule  noTer 
to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  them,  unless  they  now  begin,  yet  now  they  have  made 
the  assault, and  advance  such  monstrous  errors  as  do  subvert  the  Gospel.  I  think 
myself  obliged,  by  my  ordination  vow,  to  guard  my  |>eople  as  well  as  I  can  against  sndi 
strange  doctrines,  in  which  work  hitherto  I  hope  I  have  had  some  success,  Ibr  the 
Church  i>eople  here  arc  very  well  fortitied  against  both  »dntinomiafiism  and  falAwi- 
atm,  both  which  rage  amongst  the  Independents,  neither  are  there  any  of  my  parish- 
ioners infested  in  any  degree  with  JOeiiin." 

Writing  from  Newtown,  May  5,  1772,  he  says, — 

"As  it  is  now  forty  years  since  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  Venerable 
Society's  Missionary  in  this  place.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief 
account  how  I  have  8i)ent  my  time,  and  improved  their  charity.  Every  Sunday  I  have 
jierformed  Divine  service,  and  preached  twice,  at  Newtown  and  Reading,  altematelT. 
And  in  these  forty  years  I  have  lost  only  two  Sundays  through  sickness;  although,  la 
all  that  time,  I  have  been  afflicted  witli  a  constant  colic,  which  has  not  allowed  me  one 
day's  case  or  freedom  fVom  pain.  The  distance  between  the  churches  at  Newtown  and 
Reading  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles,  and  no  very  good  road,  yet  have  I  never 
Allied  one  time  to  attend  each  place  according  to  custom,  through  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  but  have  rode  it  through  the  severest  rains  and  snow-storms,  even  when  there 
has  been  no  track,  and  my  horse  near  mining  down  in  the  snow-baulks, — ^whichhashsd 
this  good  effect  on  my  parishioners,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  stay  from  church  oa 
account  of  bad  weather,  so  that  they  are  remarkably  forward  to  attend  the  puUio  wor- 
ship. As  to  my  labours  without  my  parish,  I  have  formerly  performed  Divine  serrice 
in  many  towns  where  the  Common  Prayer  had  never  been  heard,  nor  the  Scriptures 
read  in  public,  and  where  now  are  flourishing  congregations  of  the  Church  of  Engiand. 
and  in  some  places  where  there  never  had  been  any  public  worship  at  all,  nor  any  ser- 
mon preached  by  any  preacher  of  any  denomination. 

"  In  my  travelling  to  preach  the  (rospel  once  was  my  life  remarkably  preserved  in 
passing  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  The  retrospect  on  my  fatigues,  as  lying  on  straw,  &c., 
gives  me  pleasure,  while  I  flatter  myself  that  my  labour  has  not  been  quite  in  vain: 
for  the  Church  of  England  people  are  increased  much  more  than  twenty  to  one:  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  pleasing,  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  piety  and  virtue; 
and  the  Independents  here  are  more  knowing  in  matters  of  religion  than  they  who  live 
at  a  great  distance  from  our  Church.  We  live  in  harmony  and  peace  with  each  other, 
and  the  rising  generation  of  the  Independents  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  every 
pique  and  prejudice  against  the  Church." 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  which  he  ever  addressed  to  the  Society : — 

"  Newtown,  October  81, 1781. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  done  my  duty  in  writing  to  the  Venerable  Society,  not 
owing  to  my  carelessness,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  conveyance  fh>m  here;  ana  now 
do  jt  sparingly.  A  narrative  of  my  troubles  I  dare  not  now  give.  My  two  oongrega- 
tionsAare  growing;  that  of  Reading  beingcommonly  about  three  hundred,  and  at  New- 
town about  six  hundred.  I  baptize  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  children  in  one  year, 
and  lately  two  adults.  Newtown,  and  the  Church  of  England  part  of  Reading,  are 
(I  believe)  the  only  parts  of  New  England  that  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  doings 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  the  butt  of  general  hatred;  but  God  has 
delivered  us  from  entire  destruction. 

''  I  am  now  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  my  age,  yet  do  constantly  alternately  per- 
form service,  and  preach  at  Newtown  and  Reading.  I  have  been  sixty  years  a  public 
preacher,  and,  after  conviction,  in  the  Church  of  England,  fifty  years;  but  had  I  been 
sensible  of  my  insufficiency,  I  should  not  have  undertaken  it.  But  now  I  reioioe  In 
that  I  think  I  have  done  more  good  towards  men's  eternal  happiness  than  I  should 
have  done  in  any  other  calling.  I  do  most  heartily  thank  the  Venerable  Society  (br 
their  liberal  support,  and  beg  that  they  will  accept  of  this,  which  is,  I  believe,  my  last 
bill,  which,  according  to  former  custom,  is  due. 
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,- — ■-^-  DOW  with  JoVi  BxprMiimi—' Hh« 

|ir  VMi  mm,  kwa  fMj  ipoi  na,  O  7a  07  friamli."' 

Ifr.  BmA  diad  Inx  mooUu  kfUr  thu,  birlj  worn  ont  with  kboar.  Hia 
toak  k  Ooi  ^ok«n  ^  bjr  tka  Bev.  (aflenrardi  Dr.)  BeU  Hnbbard,  at 
Stw  Uuven :— '"  Wa  ktn  to  luunt  the  loss  of  the  great  utd  good  Hr. 
Jjohn  Bi-jii-h,  whu,  for  half  a  aentaij,  haUi  been  a  moat  wortiij  and  dntiftd 
Vbuiuuar;  frum  tha  Soeiet;,  at  Newtown  and  Beading,  where  he  deoeaaed 
vn  tbo  l&ih  of  Moiob,  17^  in  9  eighty-Moond  jrear  of  hia  age." 
Tbc  rallowiag  ia  a  liat  of  1  .  Beach's  pnbUutiona : — Appeal  to  the 
ladioed  ;  In  a  Sf^lement  to  the  VindioatLon  of  the  Vordiip  of  Groi, 
rdi  of  Bn  ,  1787.  A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of 
1788.  A  rmon  delivered  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  or 
Ood'a  Sover  ty  and  Ua  Universal  Love  to  the 
of  Men  reoondled,  in  reply  to  J,  Diokinson,  1747.  Seoond  Vindi- 
I  «f  Ood'i  Sovereign  Free  Grace  indeed  :  In  a  Fair  and  Candid 
iaa&m  of  the  last  IHsoonrae  of  the  late  Mr.  Dickinson,  entitled  "A 
>d  Viodiixtion  of  God'a  Sovereign  Free  G-raoe,"  1748,  A  Calm  and 
Vindieation  of  the  Frofeesora  of  the  Chnreh  of  England 
iast  the  Abnnve  Hisrepreaentationa  and  Fallaeions  Argmnentationa  ti 
No»h  Uubart  in  his  Address,  1749.  Goutinnation  of  the  same,  1751. 
An  Inquiry  ioto  the  atate  of  tbe  Dead,  1756.  A  Sermon  at  New  Haven 
before  the  Claigf  of  the  Chnreh  of  England,  at  their  Annual  Convention, 
A  Simmon  on  the  Inquiry  of  the  Yonng  3Ian  in  the  Goapel.  A 
00  the  Death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  1772. 


WILLIAM  BROGDEN. 

178&_1770. 
FROM  THE  KEV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

BuTiaou,  December  17,  18&7. 

My  dear  Dootor  Spr^pie : — The  notice  of  Hr.  Brogden,  which  I  am 
■boat  to  give  yon,  I  have  gathered  from  hia  own  papers,  from  the  Recorda 
tt  the  parish  where  he  ministered,  and  from  some  of  his  desoendsnts.  It 
Ann  eertunly  what  some  of  tbe  Clergy  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland  were 
ii  Ua  days,  and  that  Ood  did  then,  as  always,  vouchsufe  to  the  world  some 
litaiiaaim  fbr  Himself  and  his  truth  in  the  Church. 

WiLLiAH  Bboodim  was  the  eon  of  a  gentleman  of  tbe  B&me  name,  who, 
u  I  learn  from  papers  that  have  lately  come  into  my  posscBsion,  lived  in 
Calvert  County,  Md.,  on  the  Patuxent  Biver,  and  was  a  merchant  and  a 
large  shipper  of  tobacco.  He  died  in  1735,  the  very  year  of  his  son'a 
sdasiaBOB  to  Holy  Orders.  Of  this  ion  the  first  authentic  notice  which  we 
!■*•  is  fonnd  in  his  Letters  of  Deacon's  Orders,  which  were  placed  in  my 
bads  by  hia  grandson.  Dr.  William  Brogden.  This  document  shows  that 
be  was  orduitad  by  the  Bt.  Bev.  Edmund  Gibson,  Lord  Bbhop  of  London 
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on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  August,  1735,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall, 
Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

How  soon  after  his  admission  to  Holy  Orders  Mr.  Brogden  came  oyer  to 
Maryland,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  very  early  thereafter  we 
find  him  the  incumbent  of  All  Hallow's  Parish  in  Arundel  County. 

He  was  successor  in  this  parish  to  the  Hev.  Joseph  Colbatch,  who,  har- 
ing  been  ordained  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Compton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, July  4,  1694,  came  over  to  the  Colony,  and  immediately  took  charge 
of  this  parish,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Januaiy, 
1734,  having  been  Rector  of  it  nearly  forty  years.  Mr.  Colbatch  was  a 
clergyman  of  a  very  high  character.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Hawks,  the  Bishop  of  London  wrote  to  him,  inviting  him 
to  England,  that  he  might  there  be  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate,  and  then 
return  to  Maryland  as  his  Lordship's  Suffragan  in  the  Province.  He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  leave.  Such  was  the  opposition  then  to  a  resi- 
dent Bishop  in  the  Colony,  that  the  Government  issued  a  writ  of  ne  exeat^ 
and  his  departure  was  thus  prohibited.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  was 
done  by  a  Protestant  Government  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
in  the  Province. 

After  having  become  the  Rector  of  All  Hallow's,  Mr.  Brogden  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Haddock,  of  Prince  George  County ;  but  she  did  not  live 
long,  and  he  was  then  married,  December  14,  1741,  to  Miss  Elisabeth 
Chapman.  In  the  following  year,  he  purchased  a  beautiful  farm,  of  twelve 
hundred  acres,  some  twelve  miles  Southwest  from  Annapolis,  the  seat  of 
Government.  That  farm  is  still  in  possession  of  his  grandsons.  And  the 
house  which  he  built  on  it,  and  in  which  he  lived,  while  Rector  of  the 
parish,  is  still  standing.  It  is  of  wood,  and  forms  an  appendage  to  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Brogden.     It  is  a  hallowed  spot. 

There,  near  by  that  study,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  famous  old  oak,  which 
Mr.  Brogden,  soon  after  he  had  settled  here,  sent  to  England  for,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  an  acorn  from  the  tree  at  Boscobel, 
in  which  King  Charles  II.  was  hidden,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in 
September,  1651 ;  and  truly  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  descent.  There  too  is 
still  seen  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Brogden,  hanging  on  the  wall.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting memorial,  and  quite  characteristic.  He  is  taken  in  a  dressing  gown. 
with  books  and  mathematical  instruments  around  him.  There  are  still  in 
existence  two  volumes  in  his  own  handwriting.  One  of  these  b  now 
before  me — it  consists  of  about  two  quires  of  letter  paper,  folded  in  ootaro 
form,  written  evidently  in  his  younger  years,  in  his  beautiful  and  compact 
manner.  The  first  part  of  it  is  <<  Epistola  Clericana  contra  Doiwdl^ 
defensiones  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  excerpta,^^  occupying  nearly  one  half  of  the 
volume.  Then  '*  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  Book  called  Amyntor, 
or  the  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  relates  to  the  Primitive  Fathers^ 
and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Mr.  T.'*  This  indeed  is  not  of 
great  length.  The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  <<  Rohinsordi  Tkeosis  Medi* 
cina  et  Merborum  Abbreviata.^^  Though  much  decayed  it  shows  the 
direction  of  his  studies,  and  is  a  monument  of  his  patient  industry.  It  ia 
in  truth  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  motto  on  the  old  parchment  ooat 
of  arms  which  he  brought  over  with  him, — **  labor  ipse  voluptas^** 


• 

iPolaBie  to  which  I  raferred,  was  doabtleflf  writton 
lAib  he  WM  Bestor  of  All  HaUow's.  It  is  not  only  an  admiiable  sped* 
■oi  atjfsaaimmAipf  and  of  his  untiring  industry,  but  seems  also  to  illustrate 
Am  ABtseter  of  his  pietj.  It  is  a  blank  book,  in  the  small  ootayo  form, 
iBto  vkieh  he  eq^ied  the  Prayers  of  the  Book  of  Oomnon  Prayer,  and 
with  idiBietions  fhmi  the  Psalms  in  metre,  after  the  manner  of  those 
Ib  vae  in  our  American  Common  Prayer  Book,  with  the  Mnsic  set  to 
and  also  a  amaber  of  Hymns.  It  was  evidently  his  pocket  companion 
ia  Vm  purtoral  work,  and  rereals  to  ns  something  of  the  spirit  with  which 
ka  ai^gaged  ia  it.  It  shows  clearly  his  reverence  for  oar  admirable  Book 
if  Pfemjer. 

In.  1761,  Hr»  Brogden  became  the  Bector  of  Queen  Anne's  Parish,  Prince 
George's  County — the  parish  immediately  adjoining  All  Hallow's  on  the 
Here  he  succeeded  the  Bev.  Jacob  Henderson,  who  had  been  the 
there  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Ob  the  5th  of  November,  1754,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Deliverance  from 
lie  Ovnpowder  Plot,  for  which  there  is  a  special  service  provided  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  he  preached  a  Sermon  which  was  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  forty-seven  pages,  under  the  following  title : — 
*■  Popish  Zxal  inconvenient  to  Mankind,  and  unsuitable  to  the  Laws  of 
Ckrisi — ^A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Queen  Anne  Parish, 
ea  tbe  5ih  of  November,  1754,  by  William  Brogden,  Bector  of  the  said 
Pteiah,  In  Prince  Oeorge's  County."  In  a  letter  prefixed  to  it,  addressed 
to  fhe  Yestry,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  he  says, — *<  I  have  the 
diarity  to  believe  that  many  of  their  Church  would  abhor  Popery,  could 
they  persuade  themselves  that  it  espoused  and  practised  the  horrid  things 
we  are  able  to  prove  against  it.  Popery  is  always  the  same — always  bent 
npon  amassing  wealth  and  power,  upon  ruling  men's  consciences,  sense,  and 
reason,  and  upon  extirpating  all  that  oppose  its  errors.  But  where  it 
wants  power  to  put  these  schemes  in  practice,  it  has  the  policy  to  truckle 
to  the  times,  and  stoops  to  wear  a  disguise.  And  this  is  the  reason  that,  in 
Protestant  countries,  it  is  never  shown  in  its  true  colours  to  Protestants — 
and  perhaps  to  but  few  Papists  themselves."  The  Discourse  shows  Mr. 
Brogden  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  piety,  and  an  independent  and 
■niinching  spirit,  but  also  to  have  been  a  well  read  historian,  a  fine  clas- 
«eal  scholar,  and  conversant  with  the  French  language. 

Xr.  Brogden  continued  in  his  parish  in  St.  George's  County  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1770, — (the  same  year  in  which  his 
friend  Cradock,  of  Baltimore  County,  died,)  having  served  in  the  ministry 
of  his  Divine  Master,  thirty-five  years.  That  he  was  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  Church  of  Maryland  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  His  talents  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  his  learning,  theological,  classical  and  general,  was 
extensive. 

He  left  behind  him,  it  is  said,  a  very  valuable  library,  most  of  which  was 
presented,  by  the  present  resident  in  the  old  parsonage,  to  Bishop  Johns,  of 
Tirginia,  whose  estate  is  near  Mr.  Brogden's.  But  there  is  a  valuable 
remnant  still.  None  of  his  manuscripts,  however,  are  now  known  to  be  in 
exiatence,  except  the  volumes  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  these  which 
remain  make  us  regret  that  the  others  are  lost. 
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At  his  death  he  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married, — ^and  four 
sons — the  eldest  of  whom  inherited  his  estate  in  Ann  Arundel  Coontj ; 
whose  sons, — Dr.  William  Brogden,  and  D.  McCuUough  Brogden  Esq., 
still  reside  there.  His  eldest  son,  Major  William  Brogden,  died  in  1824« 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

In  the  Kevolution,  Major  Brogden  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  libertj 
of  his  country,  whose  service  he  entered,  as  Captain  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany. But  ho  did  not  abandon  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  a  number  of  times,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Diooeee, 
upon  its  final  organization.  And  thus  we  have  an  instance, — and  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one, — of  an  ante-revolutionary  clergyman,  whose  desoen* 
dants  were  found  steadfast  to  their  Country  and  their  Church,  in  the  day 
of  their  peril. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  Yours, 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 


-♦♦■ 


RICHARD  PETERS,  D.  D.* 

1735—1776. 

RicnARD  Peters  was  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, was  highly  educated  in  his  native  country,  and  came  to  Philadelphiai 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  about  the  year  1735.  From 
November,  1735  to  May,  1736,  he  was  employed,  by  request  of  the  Rot. 
Archibald  Cummings,t  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  to  assisi 
him  in  preaching  and  reading  prayers.  In  August  following,  the  Yeetry 
of  the  Church  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Peters,  requesting  that  he  would  ^'  grant  him  Letters  of  Lieezue, 
to  exercise  his  function  in  order  to  be  an  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gam- 
mings."'  This  application  was  granted;  but,  unfortunately,  after  Mr, 
Peters  had  officiated  as  an  Assistant  for  a  few  months,  a  serious  misunder- 
standing arose  between  him  and  the  Rector,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
tendered  his  resignation.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1737,  the  Vestry  had  ft 
meeting,  and  agreed,  in  view  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  to  send  an 
Address  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  following  extract  from  the  Addren 
shows  that  they  held  Mr.  Peters  in  high  esteem,  and  that  they  sympathiied 
with  him  in  the  diiference  that  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  Rector :— • 

«  Dorr*8  Hiflt.  Christ  Ch.— Memoir  of  Bishop  White.— Yarions  Original  Letters. 

t  Archibald  Cummingr,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1726,  laid  before  the  Veatry  of  Ckiiik 
Cbureh  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London, -ap(H)inting  him  Minister  of  said  Churohy  and  wm 
aooordingly  received.  In  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  April  9,  1730,  be  U,  for  Uw 
first  time,  styled  Rectory — the  title  having  never  boen  applied  to  any  of  his  predecessor!.  HedlaA 
in  April,  1741,  after  a  generally  peaceful  and  accoptablc  ministry  of  fourteen  years  smd  Mm 
months.  The  Church  Hegister  which  he  kept,  and  which  is  still  in  existence,  shows  that  Ul 
labours  must  have  been  very  arduous,  lie  was  married,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1728,  to  Jam 
Elizabeth  Assheton. 


BioHABD  nmnuL  g9' 

^MUkm/lkft^  ■ontwl        ro  humbly  be^lMTe  to  njajppoM  to 

«ito;^jH^kii  e»         •'•JP  to  giro  his  MtisUuiOd,  yet  w«  tliAU, 


i       urn         «e  hftv«  of  tbe  great  regard  your 
to  tUi  €iiiiieh  a      «/  «  it  a|>pointmmit. 

wolnaAlyliaff  lMVotosa>  .^,  j.  -■'vointmont  of  If  r.  Peten  has 
Dw  fnr  among  na,  yet  h. »  tme  — t,  uu  tbe  time  he  bat  exercised 
finetioB  in  tUe  dty,  be  baa  given  grea.  .atitfiMStioD  in  general  to  onr 
I,  tad  faw  baan  of  real  eerTioe  to  the  Cbnrob  of  England;  to  whiob,  hy  hia 
holh  fai  the  pulpit  and  oat  (^  it,  be  baa  drawn  great  nnmbem  of  tbe  mora 
Mitag  dfanaAen  of  all  penraaslons.  And  ai  we  are  all  aarored  that  it  is  a 
jftrntma-  to  romt  LordaUp,  at  ul  timea.  to  bear  of  the  profperity  of  tbe  Cbnrob  of - 
BMlaBd,  ana  eipedelly  of  that  part  of  it  more  especially  nnder  your  Lordship's  care, 
St  m  aavM  tfaiie  we  h^  yoor  Lordship  will  oaroNi  onr  taking  tbe  liberty  in  ezpres- . 
riigoiir  do^  and  gratwida  to  yonr  Lordship  for  the  care  of  this  oburcb,  and  in  doing 
j0lkm  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  POters,  who,  we  bnmbly  beg  leave  to  say  is  truly  deserving  of 
the  flivovr  oonfemd  npoa  him  by  yoor  Lordship,  in  allowing  mm  to  be  Assistant  to 
Ike  Milliter  of  this  church." 

Mr.  Peten  ecmtiniied  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  after  the  resignatioii  of 
hia  place  ma  Aasiatant  to  the  Reetor,  and  had  an  important  agency  in  man- 
a^Bg  ihe  eoDonms  of  the  ehoroh.  He  also  accepted  from  the  Proprietarj 
Goremment  the  Seeretariahip  of  the  Land  office,  and  was  Seoretarj  to  a 
ioeeesflimi  of  0<nremors ;  and  continued  to  be  of  the  Goyemor's  Ooonoil 
ntil  kis  deeeaae. 

When  St.  Peter's  Chnrch  was  eompleted,  the  Rector,  Rer.  Dr.  Jenny, 
appticd  to  him  to  preach  the  Opening  Sermon,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
eom^iment  due  to  him,  not  only  in  regard  to  his  abilities,  but  also  in  con* 
skbration  of  the  many  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  church. 
His  engagements,  however,  obliged  him  to  decline  the  invitation,  and  the 
scrriee  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  June,  1762,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
Churebes,  being  about  to  embark  for  England,  with  a  view  to  receiving 
Priest^s  Orders,  the  Vestry  unanimously  requested  Mr.  Peters  to  occupy 
hia  plmce  during  his  absence.  He  did  occupy  it  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  dmrclies.  On  Mr.  Duche's  return,  the  Vestry  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Peters,  dated  December  6,  1762,  testifying  their  high  gratification  in 
having  been  thus  favoured  with  his  services,  and  at  the  same  time  inform- 
iag  kim  that  he  had  been  unanimously  chosen  their  Rector.  The  election 
was  cordially  approved  by  the  two  Assistant  Ministers,  who  united  with 
(he  Ycatry  in  their  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  license  Mr. 
Pdcta  to  officiate  as  Rector  of  the  United  Churches.  Mr.  Peters  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Tkc  Vestry,  in  their  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  praying  for  his 
spprobation  of  their  choice,  humbly  requested  that  he  would  dispense  with 
the  formality  of  Mr.  Peters'  waiting  upon  him  in  person,  and  would  signify 
kis  approval  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Peters  himself.  In  October, 
1763,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  approving  of  Mr. 
Peters'  appointment  as  Rector,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
embraee  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  coming  to  England,  and 
having  the  license  granted  to  him  in  due  form. 

In  conformity  with  this  requirement,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  give  him- 
sdf  the  relaxation  which  his  enfeebled  health  required,  he  announced  to  his 
Vestry,  in  June,  1764,  his  purpose  of  going  to  England,  and  his  wish  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  should  officiate  for  him  occasionally  during  his  absence. 
The  Vestty  readily  assented  to  his  wish,  and  shortly  after  sent  him  a  letter 
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testifying  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  their 
earnest  prayers  that  he  might  be  restored  in  health  to  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  among  them ;  to  which  he  responded  in  a  tone  that  indicated  a 
warm  attachment  to  them,  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare.  He  reached  England  about  the  close  of  summer,  and  remained 
there,  travelling  in  various  directions,  and  visiting  his  friends,  somewhat 
more  than  a  year.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  1765, 
the  Vestry  went,  in  a  body,  to  the  parsonage  house,  to  welcome  him  back, 
and  offer  him  their  cordial  congratulations. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  near  the  close  of  1770. 

In  1772,  Dr.  Peters  urged  upon  the  Vestry  the  necessity  of  having  two 
Assistant  Ministers  appointed,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Coombc,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  William  White.  After 
some  consultation  with  them,  they  were,  accordingly,  appointed  on  the  SOth 
of  November. 

In  June,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  having  recommended  the  20th 
of  July  following  as  a  day  of  general  Fasting,  Humiliation,  and  Prayer, 
through  all  the  American  Colonies,  Dr.  Peters  convened  his  Vestry  with  a 
view  to  consult  them  in  respect  to  the  course  which  he  should  himself  pur- 
sue. The  Vestry  promptly  advised  him  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  assured  him  that  a  refusal  would  give  great  offence  to  his  congre- 
gations ;  and  he,  accordingly,  told  them  that  the  churches  should  be  opened 
on  that  day  for  appropriate  services,  and  that  notices  to  that  effect  should 
be  given  on  the  succeeding  Sunday.  This  arrangement  was  carried  oat, 
and  a  highly  patriotic  sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche. 

On  the  22d  of  September  following,  Dr.  Peters,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  infirmities,  resigned  his  Rectorship  of  the  United  Churches,  after 
having  held  the  office  thirteen  years.  On  accepting  his  resignation,  the 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  testified  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
ter and  services,  and  their  good  wishes  for  his  happiness,  in  the  following 
address : — 

''  Rev.  Sir: — Permit  the  Church-wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  united  Episcopal 
Churches  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peters,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Ycstrj  met, 
to  take  leave  of  you  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  to  assure  you,  with  great 
Binccrity,  that  we  shall  ever  recollect  with  pleasure  the  happy  union  and  peace  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  congregation,  during  your  Rectorship.  We  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  pu>us 
zeal  you  have  ever  exercised  in  your  ministry  to  these  churches,  and  gratefhlly  acknow- 
ledge your  distinguished  liberality  to  thorn  upon  all  occasions.  We  very  much  regret 
your  loss  of  health,  which  induces  you  to  resign  your  office  as  Rector,  and  take  the 
liberty  to  assure  you  that  our  warmest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness  will  ever 
attend  you. 

To  this  the  Doctor  replied  ip  a  brief  address,  thanking  them  '<  for  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  they  were  pleased  to  take  leave  of  him,**  and 
assuring  them  **  that  he  should  retain  as  kind  and  as  cordial  a  love  for,  and 
regard  to,  them  as  if  he  was  still  their  Rector  ;  and  should  be  glad  of 
every  opportunity  to  show  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  them."  .  On  the 
Sunday  following,  he  took  leave  of  the  two  congregations,  still  intendingv 
however,  to  remain  among  them,  as  ho  actually  did,  during  the  residue  of 
hb  life. 
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Dr.  Petaif  kNltl^  ■!!«  dM  retigimtion  of  his  ohaige,  grad^ 
~  «&•  10th  of  Jidy,  1776,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seTenty-two  yean. 
BoT.  Dr.  Dorr,  ni  Us  Historical  Aoeount  of  Ohrist  Ohnroh,  says  that 
Dvtf  Peten  "  liras  a  genileiiian  of  fortune,  and  a  most  liberal  benefactor  of 
Am  Okvoh."  I  haTO  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  number  of  his  let- 
tMS-fe  Manwwripti  firom  which  I  shoold  infer  that  he  was  a  man,  not  only 
of  -U|^  intdUgenee,  but  of  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit. 
BUkap  White  says,— 

" AlUioiii^  I  ■hall  alwaTs  remember  those  two  gentlemen''  (Dr.  Peters  and  Mr. 
]>Mh4)  "  with  reepect  and  afliMStion,  on  aoooant  of  their  merits  and  of  their  Idndnees 
la  see;  jet  there  was  in  eaefa  of  tliem  a  sinsnlarity  of  religious  character,  widdi  lessened 
the  prait  of  an  intercourse  with  them.'' 

Afterwmidi,  speaking  of  Dr.  Peters,  he  says, — 

**  The  singalarlty  alluded  to,  was  his  adopting  of  the  notions  of  Jacob  Behmen  and 
WBilam  Law;  in  conseauence  of  which  his  sermons  were  not  alwajs  understood.  la 
sMial  discourse,  he  could  be  exceedlnglv  entertaining  on  any  ormnary,  and  on  any 
Blarary,  sal^ject,  especially  if  it  regarded  classical  or  histories!  learning.  Yet,  from 
the  moment  of  turning  the  conrersation  to  religion,  he  was  in  the  douds/' 
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HENRY  BARCLAY,  D.  D  * 

1787—1764. 

Henry  Barclay  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Barclay,  Missionary 
at  Albany  under  the  Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  He  (the  father)  was  Chaplain  at  Fort  Hunter  in  Albany, 
in  1708,  and  read  service,  and  preached  to  the  citizens,  in  Dutch.  He 
oficiated  also  at  Schenectady,  once  a  month,  and  often  for  the  Indians, 
twenty-four  miles  beyond  Schenectady,  until  November,  1712,  when  the 
BeT.  William  Andrews,!  came  out  as  a  Missionary  from  the  Venerable 

•BmrSan*!  Hift.  Trin.  Ch.,  K.  T.— nawkina'  Min.  Ch.  Eng.— Doo.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  III., 
IV.  fi  >         » 

t  Rvv.  William  Akdbbws  oMne  out  aa  snocessor  to  the  Rev.  Tlioronghsood  Moore,  in  the 
ilMion  to  ihm  Mohawlu.  Little  ia  knovm  of  him,  exoept  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commia- 
aisacn  of  tb*  Indian  AilUn,  held  lo  Albany,  the  Saohema  reoeired  and  weloomed  him  with 
nwi  Ibnnali^and  reipeot;  that  a  diiferenoe  aoon  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
Mttar  Mac  ^barged  with  aapiring  to  be  Andrews'  Bbhop;  and  that  hia  Mission  proving 
"  "  it  in  1719. 


'of,  he  autndoned 
Tb«ra  was  another  Epiaeopal  olersprman  by  the  name  of  William  Ardrbws,  who  lived  at  a 
tm  period.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and,  after  having  been  some  time  in  this  oonntry, 
ht  niamad  home  in  1770,  when  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  appointed,  by 
the  Tenerable  Society,  Miaaionary  at  Soheneotady,  where  some  of  his  relatives,  it  seems, 
already  reaided.  Having  married,  in  the  mean  time,  he  entered  on  his  charge  immediately 
after  reeeiving  Orders,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  oonffregation.  He  opened  a  Grammar  School 
in  the  fall  of  1771,  but  the  labonra  attendant  on  this,  with  ill  health  and  other  causes,  led 
biat.  in  17TS,  to  relinqniah  this  Miaaion,  and  migrate  to  Virginia.  He  resided,  for  some  time, 
at  Wflliamabaig:  bmt  learning  tliat  the  Mission  at  Johnstown  had  become  vacant,  he  applied 
to  Sir  William  Johnaon  for  toat  chnrch.  I  find  no  evidence,  however,  of  his  return  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

BsiV.  THOROUQaeooD  Moorb,  above  mentioned,  arrived  at  New  York,  in  1704,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Albany,  as  Miaaionarv  to  the  Mohawks.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  fiir 
tradeiBy  bis  labont  among  them  proved  fhiitleaa,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  to  New 
Terk.  He  went  next  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  greatly  scandalised  at  the  oondaot 
ef  Lord  Combuiy  and  hia  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  actually  reftiaed  to  admit  the  latter  to  the 
Leid*a  Sapper.  For  this  he  waa  imprisoned;  but  he  oontrived  to  make  hia  eacane,  and  embark 
Ibr  England.  The  ahip  In  which  he  waa  a  paasenger  foundered  at  sea,  and  noy  with  all  on 
boaidy  pcriabed. 
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Sooiety  to  the  Mohawks.  His  congregation  in  Albany  met,  for  seren 
years,  in  a  small  Lutheran  Chapel ;  when,  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Governor  Hunter,  they  undertook  to  erect  a  church  edifice  for  them- 
selves. In  due  time,  they  accomplished  their  object,  and  a  fine  stone 
building  was  opened  for  Divine  service  in  November,  1716, — Just  four 
3'c:irs  from  the  time  of  the  projection  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Barclay 
was  the  first  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Albany,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1728,  by  the  Rev.  John  Miln.  After  leaving  Albany,  he  was,  for  some 
time,  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York. 

Henry  Barclay  was  bom  about  the  year  1714  or  1715.  He  was  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College  in  1734.  The  next  year,  he  was  appointed,  on  Mr. 
Miln's  recommendation,  catechist  to  the  Mohawks,  at  Fort  Hunter.  On 
his  first  arrival  among  them,  he  found  them  apparently  docile  and  atten- 
tive, and  thought  the  prospect  of  their  being  converted  to  Christianity 
altogether  encouraging. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Miln  having  been,  at  his  own  request,  transferred  to  the 
Mission  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Barclay  went,  with  high  recom- 
mendations, to  England,  to  obtain  ordination  as  Deacon  and  Priest.  His 
object  having  been  accomplished,  he  returned  immediately  to  this  country, 
and  was  gratefully  welcomed  by  those  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
minister,  especially  by  his  Indian  hearers,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  haTe 
shed  tears  of  joy.  He  now  succeeded  Mr.  Miln,  as  Rector  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  addition  to  his  services  on  Sunday,  he  catechised  the  Indians  in  the 
evenings,  when,  from  thirty  to  fifty  adults  would  be  present.  On  occasion 
of  the  gathering  of  the  Six  Nations  to  renew  their  league  of  friendship 
with  the  English,  he  preached  to  large  numbers  of  them,  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  the  Mohawks  make  their  responses  regularly  in  the  Ser- 
vice. He  was  also  frequently  called  to  preach  to  the  Dutch  in  thw 
own  language. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Barclay  informed  the  Venerable  Society  that  his  congre- 
gation at  Albany  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  English,  besides  two 
independent  companies ;  and  in  the  Mohawk  country,  of  five  hundred  Indians, 
settled  in  two  towns,  at  thirty  miles  distance  from  Albany ; — that  he  had 
sixty  English,  and  fifty-«ight  Indian,  communicants ;  and  that  the  vioe  of 
intemperance  among  the  Indians  was  greatly  on  the  decrease.  In  1748,  Us 
statement  was  that  two  or  three  only  of  the  whole  tribe  remained  mbap- 
tized,  and  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  he  had  appointed  two 
Mohawk  schoolmasters  to  teach  the  young  Mohawks,  and  that  they  were 
both  very  diligent  and  successful. 

Mr.  Barclay  continued  to  prosecute  his  Mission  with  great  seal  and 
success,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1745,  when  his  work  was  rudely 
checked,  first  by  the  intrigues,  and  afterwards  by  the  hostile  invasion,  of 
the  French  Indians.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  first  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  which  occurred  in  1746,  Mr.  Barclay  was 
elected  his  successor ;  and,  as  his  prospects  of  usefulness  among  the  Indians 
were  now  exceedingly  dubious,  if  not  absolutely  hopeless,  it  took  him  but 
little  time  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  indications  of  Providence 
were  in  favour  of  his  accepting  the  invitation  from  New  York.     Accord- 
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iiilgjtf,  ke  WM  ddj  iadneted  into  the  Beoionhip,  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber foOoviig.  The  Sooietj  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  highly 
appcoved  of  Mr.  BarcleT'a  bong  i^pointed  to  the  office  of  Rector,  and 
of  Ue  aeeepUnee  of  it,  and  requested  that  he  would  dispoee  of  what- 
ever fnids  remained  in  his  hands  for  the  service  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  as 
hie  judlgpunl  auii^  direet.  They  also  signiied  their  earnest  desire  that 
ke  voeU  eotinne  to  render  as  mnch  attention  to  the  Indians  as  might 
witb  the  daties  he  owed  to  his  immediate  charge,  and  also  that  he 
endaavenr  to  IfaMl  some  smtable  person  to  be  appointed  their  Mis- 
r,  ee  soon  as  it  mi^t  be  deemed  safe  to  attempt  a  residence  among 
To  tUs  proposal  he  gave  a  cordial  assent ;  but  intimated,  at  the 
AmJL  he  kid  little  h<^  of  accomplishing  anything  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Ike  Indiaos,  at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Ib  tke  year  1747,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Oharlton,  who  had  been  a  Oateehist,  and 
am  Aasittitnt  to  Mr.  Barclay  in  Trinity  Church,  was  transferred  to  the 
Ckvrek  of  St.  Andrew,  on  Staten  Island ;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Aueh- 
■■fey  soeeeeded  in  his  place.  At  the  dose  of  1753,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
of  Stra^ord,  Conn.,  was  called  as  a  Lecturer  in  Trinity  Church ;  and  he 
coMCToed  his  labours  there  about  the  time  that  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  President  of  King's  College.  He  officiated  in  turn  with  the  Bector 
aad  Assistant,  but  without  having  any  other  parochial  charge. 

Ib  1760,  Mr.  Barclay  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  1762,  Dr.  Barclay  was  induced,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Indian 
Prayer  Book.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  enterprise,  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  was  not  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  in  it  with  much  facility.  He  was  interrupted  in  his  work, 
at  no  distant  period,  by  declining  health,  and  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Barclay  died  on  the  20th  of  August,  1764. 

In  a  note  to  a  Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inglis  on  Dr.  Auchmuty, 
is  ike  following  honourable  mention  of  Dr.  Barclay : 

**  Aj  in  lus  ardnoos  miBsion  at  Albany  and  among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  he  had 
4tf(iBgBiahed  himself  by  his  zeal  and  indefatigable  labours,  so,  when  chosen  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  the  same  assidnons  attention  to  the  duties  of  bis  office,  the  same 
■rdoor  in  pnmotiiig  religion  as  formerly,  marked  every  step  of  his  conduct.  His 
character  was  tmly  respectable,  his  disposition  roost  amiable  and  engaging.  Meek, 
siTable,  sweet  tempered  and  devout,  his  life  was  exemplary,  whilst  he  cherished  the 
varmeit  spirit  cf  benevolence  and  charity.  During  his  incumbency,  the  congregation 
greatly  tnereated." 
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GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  * 

1738—1770. 

George  Whitefield  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  December  16, 
(0.  S.,)  1714.  His  father,  who  was  first  a  wine-merchant,  and  afterwards 
an  inn-keeper,  died  when  this  (his  youngest)  son  was  only  two  years  old ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  his  earliest  education  devolved  entirely  upon  his 
mother.  His  wonderful  powers  of  oratory  began  to  display  themselves  at 
a  very  early  age ;  though  his  thoughts  seem  never  to  have  been  directed 
towards  the  ministry  till  he  was  about  seventeen.  He  had  also,  while  he 
was  quite  young,  been  the  subject  of  some  religious  impressions ;  but  his 
prevailing  inclinations  were  decidedly  opposed  to  religion,  and  he  was  at 
one  time  in  grea.t  danger  of  being  ruined  through  the  influence  of  evil 
companions.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  recover  him  from  the  snare,  to 
revive  the  impressions  which  he  had  striven  to  efface,  and  to  render  him  an 
earnest  and  diligent  inquirer  in  respect  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
from  that  time  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  religious  things,  and  great 
watchfulness  and  concern  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  condition. 

Having  enjoyed,  for  several  years,  the  benefit  of  a  public  school  in  his 
native  town,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient  especially  in  the  Latin  clas* 
sics,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  state  of  religion,  not  only  in  the  University,  but  in  the  country  at  large, 
was  now  exceedingly  low ;  insomuch  that  even  a  belief  in  Christianity  was 
very  commonly  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  unphilosophical,  if  not  an  imbe* 
cile,  mind.  The  sect  of  Methodists,  however,  had  just  arisen  at  Oxford, 
with  the  two  Wesley s  at  its  head,  and  Whitefield,  at  the  expense  of  no 
small  degree  of  odium  from  his  fellow  students,  mingled  freely  with  this 
new  sect,  and  was  recognised  as  one  of  them  ;  but  he  gradually  became 
more  rigid  in  his  austerities  than  any  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  he 
even  imagined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  till  he 
had  so  far  perfected  the  work  of  self-mortification  that  he  could  rise  above 
the  influence  of  all  unhallowed  motives.  To  such  an  extreme  did  he  carry 
his  abstemious  habit,  that  he  became  sickly  and  emaciated,  and  was  appa^ 
rently  drawing  rapidly  near  to  the  grave ;  but  by  medical  aid  his  health 
was  soon  restored,  and  with  it  a  sounder  state  of  mind,  and  a  more  consist- 
ent and  rational  course  of  conduct.  From  this  period,  his  grand  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  he  not  only  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  religious  conversation  with  those  who  were 
his  daily  associates,  but  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  visiting  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  to  reading  and  praying  with  the  prisoners  in  the 
County  jail. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty-one,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Benson, 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  though  he  had  intended  to  ordain  none 
under  thrce-and-twenty,  yet  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  ordain  him 

*  Qilliei'  Life  of  Wfaitefield.—Middleton's  Biographia  ETaogelioa.— Paraoos'  and  Pember- 
ton-a  Sermons  on  his  death. 
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lAeBerar-  lie  mi^  apply-  Aooordinglj,  hj  the  earnest  pennasion  of  Ub 
firiMidfl,  kaYing  esrefiillj  siodied  the  Thirty-Nine  Artioles,  and  beoome  satiB* 
fad  that  he  eonld  eaaedealtonaly  oonsentto  them,  and  made  other  prepara- 
tion tar  the  Mnrrioe,  of  a  more  spiritual  kin!d,  he  was  ordained  at  Olouoee- 
ter,  June  20, 1786 ;  and  immediatelj  aflter  returned  to  Oxford,  with  the 
JataBtioQ  to  oontinoe  his  studies  a  while  longer,  in  oonneotion  with  the  ezer- 
ciae  of  tha  muustaiial  offiee. 

Bhoiily  after  tUs,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  aooept  of  an  invitation  to 
oCoiato  at  the  CShapel  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and,  aoeordingly,  he  spent 
two  MflBths  there,  preaehing,  catechising,  and  visiting  the  soldiers,  ffis 
jff«a«hii^g  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  those  who  were  inclined  at  first 
tm  mamm  at  hia  youthful  appearance,  were  soon  rapt  in  admiration  of  his 
woadarfnl  powers.  Meanwhile,  the  communications  which  had  been  received 
from  Um  Wesleys,  in  regard  to  the  great  destitution  of  religious  privileges 
im  Gleoigia,  awdkened  in  him  the  desire,  and  finally  led  to  the  purpose,  of 
ewiiig  on  a  sort  of  missionary  tour  to  this  country.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don aad  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  both  i^pproved  of  his  determination ; 
aoeordingly,  after  having  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  voy- 
ho  embarked  for  Georgia,  toward  the  close  of  December,  1737.  Pre- 
to  this,  he  had  preached  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  in  England, 
with  unprecedented  popularity,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition. 

Immediately  on  commencing  his  voyage,  he  found  himself  in  circum- 
itineea  most  unfavourable  to  religious  enjoyment,  being  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  dissolute  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  scrupled  not  to  utter  their  blas- 
phemies in  his  presence,  and  even  to  hint  to  him  their  suspicion  that  he  was 
an  impostor.  Bat,  by  his  great  prudence,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  their 
prejudices,  and  winning  their  confidence  ;  and  long  before  they  were  at  the 
end  of  their  voyage,  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  often  as  he 
desired,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  number,  among  whom  was 
the  Captain  of  the  ship,  who  had  before  been  a  scoffing  infidel,  giving 
evidence  of  having  abandoned  their  evil  habits,  and  become  the  humble  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  efiect  of  his  ministrations  was  not  a  little 
assisted  by  the  breaking  out  of  an  alarming  disease  on  board  the  ship, 
whidh  not  only  furnished  occasion  for  his  friendly  and  benevolent  offices, 
but  disposed  the  minds  of  those  around  him  to  greater  seriousness,  and  ren- 
dered more  welcome  the  voice  both  of  consolation  and  of  instruction. 

Shortly  after  he  landed  at  Savannah,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
fever  and  ague,  which,  for  some  little  time,  confined  him ;  and  when  he  had 
gathered  strength  to  look  about  upon  his  new  field  of  labour,  he  found 
every  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  an  infant  colony ;  and  what  was  still  more 
discouraging,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  there  were  some  features  in 
its  constitution,  which  must  bo  changed  before  any  essential  progress  could 
be  realised.  He  became,  at  an  early  period  after  his  arrival,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Orphan  House  in  that 
region,  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of  that  founded  by  the  celebrated 
Francke  at  Halle  ;  and  he  had  soon  so  far  matured  this  project  that  he  was 
ready  to  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  it. 

Having  laboured  between  three  and  four  months  in  Georgia,  he  went, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  to  Charlestown,  S.  C,  where  he  spent  a  single 
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Sabbath,  preaching  with  wonderful  acceptance  to  an  immenso  congregatioOy 
and  then  embarked  for  London,  with  a  yicw  to  accomplish  the  doable 
object  of  obtaining  Priest's  Orders,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  Orpfaaa 
House.  After  a  most  uncomfortable  and  perilous  voyage  of  nine  weeks,  lie 
found  himself  again  in  the  great  Metropolis,  but  he  soon  perceived  a  change  in 
some  who  had  been  the  friends  and  patrons  of  his  enterprise.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  particularly,  met  iiim 
with  only  cold  civility ;  and  he  quickly  ascertained  that  the  change  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  journals,  which  they  regarded  as  not  a  little  tino* 
turcd  with  enthusiasm.  The  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  however, 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  were  pleased  not  only  to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  accounts  concerning  him  which  had  reached  them 
during  his  stay  in  the  Colony,  but  also  to  present  him  to  the  living  of 
Savannah,  with  five  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  which  to  erect  an  Orphan 
House.  Notwithstanding  many  of  the  pulpits,  in  and  about  London,  were 
closed  against  him,  there  were  enough  that  were  open ;  and  he  preached 
constantly  to  overflowing  congregations,  and  with  surprising  effect. 

In  January,  1739,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  received  Priest's  Orders  from 
his  ever  faithful  friend.  Bishop  Benson  ;  and,  immediately  after,  returned  to 
London,  with  a  view  to  make  collections  in  the  different  churches  in  behalf 
of  his  Orphan  House.  But  by  this  time  the  prejudice  against  him  had 
become  so  strong,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged  fanatical  irregularities, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  with  very  few  exceptions,  refused 
him  their  countenance.  He  went  shortly  after  to  Bristol,  where  he  met 
with  scarcely  a  better  reception;  but  he  had  here  the  most  wonderfol 
success  in  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  the  colliers.  His  congrega* 
tion  continued  to  increase  till  it  was  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand.  **  The  first  discovery  of  their  being  affected,"  he  says, 
'*  was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which  plcntifollj  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came  out  of  their  coal  pits.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  brought  under  deep  conviction,  which,  as 
the  event  proved,  happily  ended  in  a  sound  and  thorough  conversion.*' 
After  having  made  a  short  tour  in  Wales,  and  some  parts  of  England,  he 
returned  to  London  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  and,  by  request  of  the 
stated  clergyman,  attempted  to  preach  at  Islington  Church  ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  service,  the  Church-warden  came  and  demanded  his  lioense, 
or  otherwise  forbade  his  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  left  the  church  with  his  congregation,  and  preached  in  the  church- 
yard. From  this  time  his  preaching  was  generally  in  the  open  air ;  and 
on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  he  ventured  into  Moorfields,  a  very  public  place 
in  London,  where,  though  he  had  been  warned  that  it  would  be  at  the  peril 
of  his  life  that  he  should  go,  he  preached  to  an  immense  multitude  without 
any  serious  molestation.  Here,  and  at  some  other  places  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  he  continued  to  preach  daily,  for  several  months,  his  common  audito- 
ries, at  a  moderate  computation,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  constantly  receiving  liberal  collections  for 
his  Orphan  House. 

In  August,  1739,  he  sailed  the  second  time  for  America,  and,  after  a 
passage  of  nine  weeks,  arrived  at   Philadelphia,  in   the  early  part  of 
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ir  Ika  Bar*  Mr,  Pembertom's  (if       yterian)  ohnroh,  to  vast  assemblages, 
"  iifMWiilj  inA  great  effiftct 

New  York  he  traTolled  South  by  land  to  Savannah,  stopping  at 
plaeee,  eepedlally  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
thflraeqoaintanee  of  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dickinson,  and  the 
Whemrer  he  preached, — and  he  preached  at  nearly  every  sti^ 
'place,  the  most  earnest  attention  was  awakened,  and  in  many  cases 
TeriTals  of  relif^on  ensued. 
Pre^ooB  to  his  arriyal  in  Savannah,  his  friend,  Mr.  Habersham,  had 
saieetad  m  lot  Ibr  the  Orphan  House,  of  five  hundred  acres,  about  ten  miles 
flrom  tlie  city ;  and  on  the  25th  day  of  the  succeeding  March,  (1740,)  Mr. 
Whiteidd,  with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  first  brick  of  the  great  house,  which 
he  ealhd  Bethesda, — i.  e.,  a  house  of  mercy.  By  this  time,  nearly  forty 
nWdraB  were  taken  in  to  be  provided  with  food  and  raiment ;  and  a  house 
had  been  hired  lor  their  accommodation,  until  that  which  was  in  the  progress 
ef  Indlding  should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
Ib  Angost  of  this  year,  (1740,)  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  compliance  with  the 
invitations  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  Boston, 
I  Dr.  Oolman,  Mr.  Cooper,  &c.,  made  a  tour  into  New  England. 
When  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  on  his  way  thither,  he  was  met 
by  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town,  among  whom  was  the  son 
of  Governor  Belcher,  who  had  come  out  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  to 
aasiare  him  of  the  general  interest  that  prevailed  in  respect  to  his  visit. 
The  Governor  himself,  with  Secretary  Willard,  immediately  waited  upon 
him  in  person,  and  they  ever  afterwards  showed  themselves  bis  cordial  and 
devoted  friends.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Episcopal  church  was  closed 
agunst  him,  he  began  immediately  to  preach  in  the  diffcrcDt  Congregational 
churches,  and  as  these  would  accommodate  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
who  wished  to  attend,  he  quickly  adjourned  to  the  Common.  From  Boston, 
he  journeyed  as  far  East  as  Portsmouth ;  thence  as  far  North  as  North- 
ampton, where  he  visited  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  preaching  to  vast  congrega- 
tions in  every  important  place  that  lay  in  his  way.  He  then  returned  to 
Savannah,  taking  New  Haven  and  New  York  in  his  route,  and  reached  the 
Orphan  House  on  the  14th  of  December,  having  made  very  considerable 
eoDeetions,  during  his  Northern  tour,  in  aid  of  his  benevolent  establish- 
ment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  (1741,)  he  made  another  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  reached  London  about  the  middle  of  March.  But 
here  he  found  himself  in  much  worse  odour  than  he  had  been  at  any  pre- 
ceding period.  While  he  was  travelling  in  this  country,  he  had  written 
two  very  indiscreet  letters,  in  one  of  which  he  declared  that  Archbishop- 
TiUotson  knew  no  more  of  religion  than  Mohamed,  and  in  the  other,  in 
which  he  had  attempted  to  reply  to  some  of  John  Wesley's  peculiarities, 
he  had  used  some  too  unqualified  expressions  concerning  absolute  repro- 
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bation ;  the  effect  of  which  had  been  to  alienate  from  him  not  a  few  whom 
he  had  regarded  as  his  own  spiritual  children.  Some  of  them  treated  him 
not  only  with  coolness  but  absolute  contempt;  and,  as  they  passed  by 
where  he  was  preaching,  actually  stopped,  their  ears  that  they  might  not 
even  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  prejudice  against  him,  however, 
soon  began  to  yield,  and  he  was  preaching  again,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  same  wonderful  effect  which  had  formerly  attended  his 
ministrations. 

About  this  time,  he  received  frequent  and  earnest  invitations  from  cler- 
gymen of  different  denominations  to  visit  Scotland ;  and  especially  from 
the  celebrated  Ebenezcr  and  Ralph  Erskinc.  But,  on  his  arrival  there,  he 
found  that  before  they  could  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  they  hod 
a  duty  to  perform  in  setting  him  right  on  the  subject  of  Church-govern- 
ment, and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  He  distinctly  stated  to  them 
that  this  was  a  matter  with  which  he  did  not  wish  to  trouble  himself;  that 
his  grand  aim  was  to  save  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  wherever  he  could  find  persons  to 
listen  to  it.  But,  notwithstanding  this  embarrassment,  he  preached  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  to  immense  and  deeply  impressed  and  delighted 
auditories,  and  collected,  during  his  tour,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds 
in  money  and  goods  for  the  benefit  of  his  orphans. 

In  October  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  England,  and  shortly  after,  was 
married  in  Wales  to  a  Mrs.  James,  a  widow,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age  ;  of  whom,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, — "  She  has  been  a  house- 
keeper many  years,  once  gay,  but  for  three  years  last  past,  a  despised  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb  of  God."  Having  preached,  for  some  time,  with  great 
effect,  both  at  Bristol  and  London,  he  resolved  upon  the  somewhat  haxardons 
experiment  of  attempting  to  carry  the  Gospel  among  the  multitudes  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  assembled,  during  the  holidays,  to  witness  all  sorts  of 
vulgar  exhibitions.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  stand  in  the 
field,  at  a  convenient  place,  and  commenced  preaching  ;  and  being  euconr- 
aged  by  the  earnest  attention  and  deep  feeling  manifested  by  his  andienoe, 
he  ventured  to  return  at  noon,  and  again  at  evening ;  and  though  a  most 
powerful  opposition  was  excited,  insomuch  that  his  life  seemed  in  imminent 
danger,  yet  he  was  mercifully  preserved,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  his  labours  on  that  day  had  been  blessed  to  the  awakening,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  hopeful  conversion,  of  many  hundreds  of  persons.  After 
leaving  the  field,  he  resorted,  with  an  immense  congregation,  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, where  he  received,  as  he  afterwards  said,  at  a  moderate  computatioD, 
a  thousand  notes  from  persons  under  convix^Hon.  In  giving  an  account  of 
the  exercises  of  that  evening  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says, — 

''  I  cannot  help  adding  that  several  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  fond  of  sitting 
around  me  on  the  pulpit,  while  I  preached,  and  handing  me  people's  notes,  though 
they  were  often  pelted  with  eggs,  dirt,  &c.,  thrown  at  me,  never  once  gave  way;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  time  1  was  struck,  turned  up  their  little  weeping  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  wish  they  could  receive  the  blows  for  me.  God  make  them,  in  their  growlDg 
years,  great  and  living  martyrs  for  Him,  who  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings iHirfocts  praise.^ 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1742,  Whitefield  made  a  second  visit  to  Scot- 
land. Many  who  had  before  looked  at  him  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  some 
who  had  even  assumed  towards  him  an  openly  hostile  attitude,  now  gave  him 
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wheme,  IImm^  llwre  wore  still  some,  espedallj  of  the'Seecders, 
whir  Wen  Af' of  Ubh,  end  erm  went  so  fiir  as  to  observe  a  Fast  on  aooonnt 
eff  Uf  ^mypearaaee  in  tlw  eoimtry.  Jnst  before  tbis,  tbe  memorable  reyi- 
ml  Ittd  BoiMsnned  in  Cambnslai^^,— one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  revivals 
wilk  wUek  aaj  portion  of  tbe  Christian  Ohnreb  has  ever  been  blessed ;  and 
WUldkU,  ibortff  afler  bis  arrival,  in  tbe  eonntrj,  was,  as  migbt  be  ex- 
fBSleJ,  atttracled  to  this  soene  of  Divine  Wonders.  The  work  extended 
fnm  Oambnskng  for  many  miles  around ;  and  the  whole  eommnnity 
wuBwd  eonpletalj  abeorbed  in  the  one  great  ooncem.  Whitefield's  own 
•eeooBl  of  it  IS  aa  follows : — 

llroitt  all  jwrts  Hocked  to  see,  and  manj  fVom  many  parts  went  home  con- 
aad  eottferted  nnto  God.  A  brae  or  bill,  near  tbe  mante  at ,  Cambnslang, 
to  be  fimned  bj  Providence  for  containing  a  large  congregation-  People  sat 
nveeried  tOl  two-  in  tbe  morning  to  bear  sermons,  disregarding  tbe  weather.  Yon 
flsold  seetee  walk  a  yard,  bnt  yon  most  tread  npon  some,  eitber  rejoicing  in  God  Ibr 
■Sfcies  reeeitredyor  crying  ont  for  more.  Thonsands  and  thousands  I  have  seen, 
Idbre'it  was  possible  to' catch  it  by  sympathy,  melted  down  under  the  Word  and 
Power  of  Ck>d.  At  tbe  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  their  Joy  was  so  great 
IM^  attlie  dnlre  of  many,  both  ministers  and  people,  in  imitation  of  Hesekiab's  pass- 
over^  they  bad,  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  a  second,  which  was  a  genersl  rendezvous 
•f  Che  people  of  God.  Tbe  Communion  table  was  in  tbe  Held;  three  tents  at  proper 
dbtaaees,  all  snmmnded  by  a  multitude  of  bearers;  above  twenty  ministers  (amoag 
whofli  was  good  old  Mr.  Bonoar)  attending  to  preach  and  assist,  all  enlivening  uid 
caUvened  by  one  another." 

After  passing  several  months  in  Scotland,  during  which  he  was  continn- 
aDj  ocenpied  in  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  received 
infedligenee  that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  in  Georgia.  In  a  letter  which 
be  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Habersham,  immediately  after,  he  sajs, — "  I 
long  to  be  with  you,  and  methinks  could  willingly  be  found  at  the  bead  of 
yon,  kneeling  and  praying,  though  a  Spaniard's  sword  should  be  put  to  my 
throat/'  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  after  a  short  time,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  effectually  repulsed,  and  that  the  evil  which  had  been 
threatened  was  mercifully  averted.  In  October  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
immense  multitudes,  and  almost  everywhere  with  gre^kt  success.  But  wher- 
ever be  went,  he  had  to  encounter  violent  opposition,  which,  in  some  cases, 
discovered  itself  in  deliberate  attempts,  and  even  deeply  laid  plans,  to  take 
his  life.  Providence,  however,  always  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  enemies ;  while  the  desperate'  hostility  which  was  manifested  towards 
him  was  not  nnfrequently  overruled  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  npon 
which  his  heart  was  so  earnestly  set. 

In  August,  1744,  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  occasioned,  no  doubt, 
by  his  excessive  labours,  he  embarked  a  third  time  for  America ;  and,  after 
a  passage  of  eleven  weeks,  during  which  he  says  **  we  had  a  church  in  our 
ship,"  he  landed  at  York,  in  Maine.  Immediately  after  he  arrived,  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  so  that  his  life  was  considered  in  jeopardy ;  but,  after  a 
few  days,  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
towards  Boston.  But,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  less  cordial  wel- 
come, even  from  some  of  his  former  friends,  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  for 
the  extravagances  which  had  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  the  fanaticism 
of  Davenport  and  others,  and  to  which  no  doubt  he  had  himself  con- 
tribnted,  had  thrown  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  the  general  character  of 
the  work. 
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It  waB  not  long,  however,  before  the  current  of  pnblic  feeling  begin  to 
flow  towards  him  with  increased  strength,  and  the  facilities  for  his  labonn 
were  proportionably  multiplied.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends, 
he  opened  an  expository  lecture  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  the  number  of  his  hearers  on  these  occasions  was  less  than  two 
thousand.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  about  this  time,  he  sajs, — '» It 
was  delightful  to  see  so  many  of  both  sexes,  neatly  dressed,  flocking  to 
hoar  the  word,  and  returning  home  to  family  prayers  and  breakfast,  before 
the  opposers  were  out  of  their  beds.  So  it  was  commonly  said,  between 
early  rising  and  tar-water,  the  physicians  would  have  no  business." 

In  the  spring  of  1745,  when  the  first  expedition  against  Cape  Breton 
was  set  on  foot,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pepperell,  Whitefield  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  to  furnish  a  motto  for  a 
flag,  to  be  carried  on  the  occasion  ;  and,  though  he  at  first  declined  doing 
it,  as  being  hardly  in  keeping  with  his  character  as  a  Christian  minister, 
yet,  upon  being  urged,  he  gave  them  this : — *^  Nil  desperandum  Christo 
duce."  **  If  Christ  be  Captain,  no  fear  of  a  defeat."  This  had  a 
most  auspicious  elTect  upon  the  expedition ;  for  it  led  numbers  to  enlist 
who  had  before  hesitated  from  conscientious  considerations.  And  just 
before  they  embarked,  having  received  a  request  from  the  officers  that  he 
would  give  them  a  sermon  appropriate  to  their  circumstances,  he  preached 
from  these  words, — **As  many  as  were  distressed,  as  many  as  were  diseon- 
tented,  as  many  as  were  in  debt,  came  to  David,  and  he  became  a  Captain 
over  them."  The  sermon  had  a  most  inspiring  efifect,  and  it  was  only 
about  six  weeks  afterwards  that  he  was  called  to  preach  a  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  Louisburg. 

The  New  England  people,  desirous  of  detaining  Mr.  Whitefield  as  a 
constant  resident  among  them,  proposed  to  build  a  large  place  of  worship, 
where  he  might  labour  steadily ;  but  this  proposal  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  itinerating  course  to  which  he  had  already  accustomed 
himself,  would  be  likely  to  subserve,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  interests  of 
Christ's  Kingdom.  He  therefore  moved  on  gradually  towards  the  South, 
stopping  at  various  points,  particularly  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  most 
refreshing  interviews  with  Brainerd  and  Tennent ;  and  in  Virginia,  where 
he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  reading  of  some  of  his  ser- 
mons preached  in  Scotland,  and  taken  down  in  short  hand  and  printed,  had 
been  the  means  of  awakening  the  attention  of  a  large  number  to  their 
immortal  interests.  On  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  he  found  that,  through  the 
bad  management  of  the  Trustees  of  his  institution,  a  considerable  debt  had 
accumulated  upon  him,  which  occasioned  him  some  temporary  embarrass- 
ment. Not  long  after  this,  he  came  as  far  North  as  New  York,  when  his 
health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he  resolved,  in  compliance  with  medical 
advice,  to  visit  the  Bermuda  Islands ;  and  he,  accordingly,  embarked,  and 
arrived  there  in  March,  1748. 

On  his  arrival  in  Bermuda,  he  was  met  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
very  soon  found  that  a  door  was  opened  for  his  favourite  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.  As  the  Island  on  which  he  resided  was  but  a  few  miles  long, 
he  was  accustomed  to  traverse  it  nearly  every  day,  and  to  preach  at  several 
different  places ;  and  he  found  the  plain  and  simple  habits  of  the  people  in 
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i4Mt1nrlU*^  ^  Mbited  in  his  diMy,  dnriBg  the  three  months 

thtf  W  iwitrii  liif  here,  shorn  ihAt  he  ooold  neyer,  in  any  oiremnsUuiees, 
ingulf  Ibi^aB  hovr»  the  owouse  ax  hcmonr  of  his  Master ;  and  that  even  the 
itjset  thai  Bore  isuDedbtelj  earned  him  thither, — the  reomiting  of 
Us  hodBjr  epeigwa^  vms  regsarded  h j  him  as  altogether  suhordinate  to  the 
of  prwrtihg  Christ,  ai  winning  souls. 
raulned  at  tiio  bit  till  some  time  in  Jnne,  and  fiBaring  to 
Ifce  eBmate  of  Gewgia  daring  the  warm  season,  he  determined  to 
«D  fat  Bagbuid;  and  aecordingljr  ayailed  himself  of  an  opportunity  that 
jMl  IfceaoseoiTOd,  and  reached  London  on  the  6th  of  Jnly,  1748,  after  an 
sMBisi  ^  BsMly  fomr  years. 

Shorllf  after  Us  anriyal  in  London,  Lady  Huntingdon  sent  him  an  earnest 
ail  vsepeetM  inTitation  to  come  to  her  house ;  and  after  he  had  preached' 
twa  «r  three  times,  she  informed  him  that  several  of  the  Nohility  were 
of  hearing  him.  ^e  next  time  he  preached,  some  of  the  most 
of  ihem  were  among  his  hearers ;  and  he  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  lesyeutful  and  apparently  reverent  attention  with  which  they  listened 
to  lim.  The  Eari  of  Chesterfield  thanked  him,  and  said, — "  Sir,  I  mH 
■el  tdD  yon  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you ;  "  and  even 
Laid  Bolingbioke,  who  came  to  hear  him,  and  who,  he  said,  sat  like  an 
AnUMkop,  was  pleased  to  saj  to  him,  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  that 
•«he  had  done  great  jostice  to  the  Divine  attributes."  He  continued  to 
preach  for  some  time  at  Lady  Huntingdon's, — ^generally  twice  a  week,  and 
preaching  was  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing. 

In  September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he 
met  in  general  with  a  most  hearty  welcome,  though  there  were  two  or 
three  Eedesiastical  Bodies,  who  put  themselves  into  a  somewhat  hostile 
Utitnde  towards  him.  During  this  visit,  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  then  in  its  infancy,  by  drawing  towards  it  the  favour- 
ahle  regmrds  of  many  excellent  people,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
appBeation  in  its  behalf,  which  was  made  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  by 
MesCTS.  Tennoit  and  Davies.  On  his  return  to  England,  his  health  was 
considenbly  impaired,  and  he  preferred  ranging  about  the  country,  to  con- 
dmni^  in  London.  He  imagined  that  travelling  and  preaching  were  rather 
fivoiirmble  than  injurious  to  his  health ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hervey,  who  was  also  a  sufferer  from  bodily  debility,  he  says, — 
**We  are  immortal  till  our  work  is  done.  Christ's  labourers  must  live  by  mira- 
cle ;  if  not,  I  must  not  live  at  all ;  for  God  only  knows  what  I  daily  endure. 
My  continual  vomitings  almost  kill  me,  and  yet  the  pulpit  is  my  cure,  so 
that  my  Mends  begin  to  pity  me  less,  and  to  leave  off  that  ungrateful 
caution, — •  Spare  thyself.*     I  speak  this  to  encourage  you."  • 

In  1750,  he  visited  Scotland  again,  and  was  received  with  still  more 
warmth  of  affection  than  on  any  of  his  former  visits.  His  desire  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  hb  Master  often  carried  him  beyond  his  strength ;  in 
relation  to  which  he  writes  as  follows : — **  By  preaching  always  twice, 
and  once  thrice,  and  once  four  times  in  a  day,  I  am  quite  weakened ;  but 
I  hope  to  recmit  agun.  I  am  burning  with  a  fever,  and  have  a  violent 
cold,  bnt  Christ's  presence  makes  me  smile  at  pain,  and  the  fire  of  his  love 
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1)01118  up  all  fevers  whatsoever."  The  succeeding  winter  (1750-51)  he 
spent  in  London,  where  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labours,  and  confined  to 
his  room,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  violent  illness.  After  his  recovery, 
he  made  another  preaching  tour  through  the  West  of  England,  and  in  the 
following  May,  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  first  time. 

Having  remained  in  Ireland  a  few  weeks,  and  excited  great  interest  by 
his  preaching,  wherever  he  went,  he  passed  over  from  Belfast  to  Scotland, 
and  almost  immediately  returned  to  London,  with  a  view  to  embark  again 
for  America.  After  a  sorrowful  parting  with  his  friends  in  England,  be 
sailed  for  Georgia,  with  a  company  of  Germans,  and  arrived  at  Savannah 
about  the  close  of  October,  when  he  was  gratified  to  find  his  Orphan  House 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  divided  his  labours  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  till  the  close  of  April,  1752,  when,  fearing  that  his  health 
could  not  endure  the  heat  of  a  Southern  summer,  he  again  took  passage  for 
London. 

Shortly  after  he  landed  in  England,  we  find  him  on  his  way  again,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  Scotland,  preaching  every  where  with  his  usual  power 
and  effect.  About  this  time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  on  intimate  terms,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

'*  I  And  you  grow  more  and  more  famous  in  tlio  learned  world.  As  yoa  have  made 
a  pretty  considerable  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  electricity,  I  should  now  bumUj 
recommend  to  your  diligent  unprejudiced  study,  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth.  It  is  a 
most  important,  interesting  study,  and,  when  mastered,  will  richly  answer  and  repay 
you  for  all  your  pains.  One.  at  whose  bar  we  are  shortly  to  appear,  hath  soknnnly 
declared  that  without  it  we  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  You  will  excuse 
this  freedom;  I  must  have  aliquid  Chritti  (something  of  Christ)  in  all  my  letters." 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1753,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  Taber- 
nacle, (the  house  in  which  the  celebrated  Matthew  Wilkes  preached,)  in 
London ;  and  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Exodus  xx.  24.  On  the  10th 
of  June  following,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  the  completion  of 
the  building,  and  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  it,  from  I.  Kings,  viii.  11. 

About  the  close  of  this  year,  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  the  Bev. 
John  Wesley,  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  close  of  life,  and  Whitefield 
hastened  to  London  **  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  his  dying  friend."  In 
writing  to  a  friend  concerning  him,  he  says, — ^^  The  physician  thinks  his 
disease  is  galloping  consumption.  I  pity  the  church,  I  pity  myself,  but 
not  him.  Poor  Mr.  Charles  will  now  have  double  work.  But  we  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  us."  Wesley,  however,  soon 
began  to  recover,  and  was  spared  to  the  Church  many  years  after  White- 
fietd  himself  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Tennent  and  Davies  who  had  been  commi.s8ioned  bjr 
file  Synod  of  New  York  to  visit  Great  Britain  about  this  time,  with  a 
view  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  met  Mr.  White- 
field  in  London,  and  found  him  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the 
promotion,  of  their  object  by  every  means  in  his  power.  By  his  kind 
suggestions,  as  well  as  his  recommendatory  letters,  he  rendered  them  the 
most  important  service;  and  it  was  probably  to  him  as  much  as  any 
other  individual  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  uncommon  success  bj 
which  their  mission  was  crowned. 
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lM-.tk»=  mdjfui  of  Am  ntxl  yew,  (1764,)  he  made  his  fifth  Tojage  to 
Ak  wwiiijrffagM^g  viA  Um  npwarda,  of  twenty  destitute  ehildren,  with 
a  ntm  to  iWr  fadiiig  a*  home  in  his  Oq>haa  House.  He  came  hy  way  of 
Liib«i,*whera  ho  passed  abovt  three  weeks,  and  was  greatly  affected  by  what 
hi  witmewid  of  the  preiraleiioe  of  Popery.  He  wrote  a  description  ef  the 
nhominttimis  whidi  passed  under  his  eye,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  he 

with  4he  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  to  GFod  for  that 
BoibrmatMlli  by  which  Britain  was  delivered  from  such  spiritual 
ikrwy-'MBd  dogiadation.  After  a  passage  of  six  weeks  from  Lisbon,  ho 
MfUad  at  Beanfort,  S.  0.,  with  his  orphan  charge  all  in  health,  on  the 
VA  of  May.  Having  got  them  comfortably  settled  at  their  new  home, 
he  traMllsd  hf  water  to  New  York,  with  greatly  improved  health,  and  con- 
to  prea^  diiefly  in  New  York  andTPhiladelphia,  and  between  the  two 
,-  till  the  middle  of  September.  «<  Every  where,"  he  observes,  "  a 
IMviae  power  accompanied  the  word,  prejudices  were  removed,  and  a  more 
door  opened  than  ever  for  preaching  the  Gospel."  At  the  Oom* 
in  New  Jersey  CoU^c,  of  which  Mr.  Burr  was  then  President, 
Mr*  WMtefidd  roeeived  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Immedi- 
atolj  after  Commencement,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Synods  at  which  he 
was  also  present,  and  preached  several  times  to  delighted  and  deeply 
aSoeted  anlieneM. 

Viom  Now  Jersey  he  travelled  North  in  company  with  his  friend,  Presi- 
dsBt  Bsrr,  as  £sr  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  and  in  Boston  particularly  he 
fbond  both  the  ministers  and  churches  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
his  ministrations,  than  in  any  preceding  period.  Indeed,  the  opposition 
which  had  prevailed  against  him  in  former  years  had  in  a  great  measure 
died  away,  insomuch  that  he  was  generally  welcomed  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  confidence  and  good-will. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  he  returned  to  England,  and  the  first  thing  that 
he  noticed,  on  his  arrival,  was  the  increased  prosperity  of  religion  in  his 
native  land.  •*  Many  in  Oxford,"  he  writes,  *<  are  awakened  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  I  have  heard  almost  every  week  of  some  fresh  minister 
or  another  that  seems  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified."  In  the  course  of  this  year,  he  opened  a  new  Tabernacle  at 
Norwich,  and  before  the  close  of  the  next  year,  he  had  the  pleasure 
also  of  opening  the  celebrated  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  causing  to  be  erected,  and  which  was  subsequently 
often  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

About  this  time,  he  made  two  visits  to  Scotland,  in  quick  succession,— 
the  latter  in  the  spring  of  1757,  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Many  of  the  clergymen  attended  on  his  preaching, 
and  some  who  had  been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  not  only  had  their 
prejudices  removed,  but  avowed  themselves  henceforth  decidedly  in  his 
favour ;  and  a  large  number  of  them,  including  also  the  King's  Commis- 
sioner, testified  their  respect  for  him  by  inviting  him  to  an  entertainment. 
From  Scotland  he  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  well-nigh  lost  his 
life,  from  having,  at  the  close  of  a  religious  service,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  Popish  rabble.  He  was,  however,  almost  miraculously  preserved, 
though  not  without  severe  injury ;  and,  on  leaving  the  place  the  next  mom- 
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ing,  he  writes, — ^'  I  leave  mj  persecutors  to  his  mercy,  who,  of  persecuton 
has  often  made  preachers.  I  pray  God  I  may  thus  be  avenged  of  them." 
And  in  another  letter  ho  writes, — ^*  I  received  many  blows  and  wornuli ; 
one  was  particularly  large  and  near  my  temples.  I  thought  of  Stophea, 
and  was  in  hopes,  like  him,  to  go  off  in  this  bloody  triumph  to  the  immedi* 
ate  presence  of  my  Master." 

In  the  summer  of  1760,  he  began  to  be  subjected  to  a  somewhat  siDgular 
kind  of  persecution, — that  of  being  burlesqued  and  ridiculed  in  a  theatrksal 
performance.  There  was  a  farce  called  **  The  Minor," — supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  certain  Kev.  Mr.  Madan, — acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  was  designed  to  bring  Mr.  Whitefield's  person  and  manner  into  con- 
tempt ;  but  the  performance  was  a  miserable  compound  of  dulness  and 
impiety,  which  served  only  to  excite  the  indignation  of  those  who  had  aaj 
respect  for  Christianity  or  its  ministers.  They  quickly  found  that  their 
labour  was  lost;  and  that  which  was  intended  for  his  injury,  acinallj 
resulted  in  increasing  his  usefulness,  by  rendering  still  greater  tho  nnmber 
who  thronged  to  hear  him. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  17G1,  his  health  was  so  mnoh 
enfeebled,  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  time,  laid  aside  from  Ins 
work  ;  but  the  prescriptions  of  several  eminent  physicians  in  £dinbai|^, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  so  far  availed  to  his  recovery  that,  in  April, 
1762,  we  find  him  again  vigorously  at  his  work  in  Bristol,  and  preaching 
five  or  si^  times  a  week,  apparently  without  inconvenience.  On  returning 
to  London,  however,  he  found  himself  again  sinking  under  a  pressure  ai 
care,  and  in  the  month  of  July  he  made  a  voyage  to  Holland,  in  respect  to 
which  he  subsequently  writes, — **  The  expedition  to  Holland  was,  I  trust, 
profitable  to  myself  and  others,  and  if  ever  my  usefulness  is  to  be  continued 
at  London,  I  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  a  longer  itineration  both  bj  land 
and  water." 

Notwithstanding  he  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  cosmopolite,  he  evidently 
not  only  had  a  strong  attachment  to  this  country,  but  felt,  especially  in  his 
latter  days,  that  his  home  was  here  rather  than  any  where  else.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  the  summer  of  1763,  having  passed  a  little  time  in  Scotland,  he 
embarked  for  the  sixth  time  for  America,  and  arrived  here  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,  after  a  voyage  of  twelve  weeks.  As  it  was  thought  hasardoiis 
for  him  to  travel  immediately  to  the  South,  as  his  inclination  would  liaye 
prompted,  he  made  a  tour  into  New  England,  preaching  every  where,  and 
generally  with  great  acceptance.  While  upon  this  journey,  he  visited  Dr. 
Wheelock^s  Indian  School,  with  great  satisfaction ;  and,  on  writing  to  a 
friend  concerning  it,  immediately  after,  he  says, — "  How  would  yon  hsTe 
been  delighted  to  have  seen  Mr.  Wheclock^s  Indians.  Such  a  promising 
nursery  of  future  missionaries  I  believe  was  never  seen  in  New  England 
before.  Pray  encourage  it  with  all  your  might."  He  returned  from  Bos- 
ton Southward,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  arrived  at  his  Orphan 
House  in  Qeorgia  about  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1765,  he  returned  to  England  again,  and  almost  immo" 
diately  after  his  arrival  was  called  upon  to  open  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel 
in  Bath, — an  occasion  in  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  deepest  interest. 
Bat  his  bodily  infirmities  were  beginning  now  to  interfere,  in  no  small 
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tv-ta  iWMiTt,  «nlin  neeeantj  were  absolutely  laid  upon  kim. 
••€lht«|»  flBi  lijb  fPeO,'*  aagrw  lie ;  ^'inetluiikelliaTeiiowbatODe  morajriyer 
te  |iiiir  lunii      Aad  we  kBow  ef  One  tbat  eaa  eairy  qb  oyer  without  being 


He  lOMUMd  iirGveat  Britain,  traTersing  Tarions  parts  of  tbe  eountry, 
tiii%h  eppieseed  irith  infirmities,  till  September,  1769,  when  he  onee  more 
^jhairked  lor  Aamrlea,  never  to  return  to  his  natiTe  land.  Hispurting 
vitk  Us  frieadB  was  a  seene  of  unusual  tenderness^  and  he  seems  to  have 
hi>Mi  impnaien,  amounting  almost  to  an  assurance,  that  he  was  coming 

ij-to  die.     Afte  bis  arriYal  in  (Georgia,  however,  his  health  beoame  so 

beiler  Aat  be  wta  able  to  preach  vigorouslj,  and  almost  as  frequently 

IS  ks  kad  done  in  his  best  days.     He  was  received  with  unusual  cordiali^ 

by  tke  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Golony ;  and  the  Governor,  and  Goun- 

cQt  and  .G^eneral  Assembly  were  pleased,  in  a  formal  manner,  to  express 

tMr  gratitude  to  him  as  a  public  bene&otor.     Again  he  travelled  to  the 

Netili  with  an  intention  of  returning  so  as  to  spend  the  winter  at  his 

Ofphsn  House ;  but  Qod,  had  a  different  purpose  concerning  him,  and  his 

esuasr  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.    During  the  month  of  September, 

he  preaehed  nearly  every  day,  ranging  from  Boston  to  Old  York  and  Kit- 

tery,  in  Maine.     On  his  return  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  he  had  engaged 

Is  pnsaeh  sA  Newburyport,  but  before  he  reached  the  latter  place,  he  yielded 

Is  iIm  importunity  of  the  people  that  he  would  preach  at  Exeter ;  and,  nftet 

having  eontinued  his  discourse  for  nearly  two  hours,  in  the  open  air,  he  left, 

greatly  fatigued,  for  Newburyport,  where  he  arrived  Saturday  night,  with 

the  expectation  of  preaching  the  next  day.     In  the  course  of  the  night,  he 

awoke  several  times,  and  complained  much  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and 

at  six  o'clock,  the  next  morning,  (September  30,  1770,)  he  expired  in  a  fit 

of  the  asthma,  at  the  house  of  his   friend,  the   He  v.  Jonathan  Parsons. 

The  account  of  his  death-scene  and  funeral,  as  it  was  sketched  by  some 

who  were  eye  witnesses,  is  intensely  interesting.     It  is  generally  known  tbat 

the  remains  of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ  were  deposited  in  a  vault 

belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons'  Church,  where  they  continue  to  this  day. 

Whitefield's  Letters,  Sermons,  Controversies,  and  other  Tracts,  with  an 

leeoant  of  his  Life,  were  published  in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  1771. 

The  following  notice  of  Whitefield,  from  Dr.  Franklin's  Autobiography, 

is  at  once  the  most  extended  and  the  most  impartial  testimony  concerning 

him,  that  I  can  find  from  any  one  who  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  ; 

snd  it  is  scarcely  less  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  writer  than  of  the 

jvbjeet : — 

"  In  1789,  arrived  among  us  from  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  had  made 
bimielf  remarkable  there  as  an  itinerant  preacher  He  was  at  first  permitted  to  preach 
ia  iiome  of  our  churches;  hut  the  clergy,  taking  a  dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  him 
their  pnlplts,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitudes  of  all  sects 
aad  deDomiiiations  that  attended  his  sermons  were  enormous,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
Fpecnlatiou  to  me,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  to  observe  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  his  oratory  on  his  bearers,  and  how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwith- 
rtanding  his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  they  were  naturally  halfhtatU 
nd  half  dtvila.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon  made  in  tbe  manners  of  our 
iohabitants.  From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  were  growing  religi<»us,  so  that  one  could  not  walk  through  the  town  in  an 
eTening,  without  licaring  psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  street. 

Vol.  V.  14 
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''And  it  being  found  inconvenient  to  assemble  in  the  open  air,  subject  to  itf  inclem- 
encies, the  building  of  a  house  to  meet  in  was  no  sooner  proposed,  andpersont  appplDt- 
ed  to  receive  contributions,  than  sutficient  sums  were  soon  received  to  procure  the 
ground,  and  erect  the  building,  wliich  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  broad; 
and  the  work  was  carried  un  with  such  spirit  as  to  be  finished  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Both  house  and  ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly 
liir  tiie  use  of  any  preacher,  of  any  religio'u  persuasion^  who  might  desire  to  uy 
something  to  the  people  at  Pliiladelphia;  the  design  in  building  being  not  to  accommo- 
date any  particular  sect,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general;  so  that  even  if  the  Mufti  of 
Constantinople  were  to  send  a  missionary  to  preach  Muhamcdauism  to  us,  he  would 
lln<l  a  pulpit  at  his  service. 

"  Mr.  Whiteficld,  on  leaving  us,  went  preaching  all  the  way  through  the  Colqnies  to 
Georgia.  Tiie  settlement  of  tliat  Province  liad  been  lately  begun,  but,  instead  of  being 
made  with  hardy,  industrious  husbandmen,  accustomed  to  labour,  the  only  people  £ 
for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  with  families  of  broken  shop-keepers,  aud  other  insolvent 
debtors,  many  of  indolent  and  idle  habits,  taken  out  of  the  Jails,  who,  being  set  down 
in  the  woods,  unqnalitied  fur  clearing  land,  and  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
new  settlement,  perished  in  numbers,  leaving  many  helpless  children  unprovioL'd  for. 
The  sight  of  their  miserable  situation  inspired  the  l)enevolent  heart  of  Mr.  Whitcfleld 
with  the  idea  of  building  an  Orphan  House  there,  in  which  they  might  be  supported 
and  educated.  Returning  Norttiward,  he  preached  up  this  charity,  and  made  largs 
collections; — for  his  eloquence  had  a  wonderful  power  over  the  hearts  aud  puiaetcif 
his  hearers,  of  which  I  myself  was  an  instance. 

*^  I  did  not  disapprove  of  the  design,  but  as  Georgia  was  then  destitute  of  materials 
and  workmen,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia,  at  a  great  ezpenWi 
I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  built  the  house  ut  PhiladelpblEi  and 
brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I  advised;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project, 
rejected  my  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened  soon  after  to 
atti'ud  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  lie  intended  to  finish  with 
a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  gel  nothing  from  mo.  I  had  in  mr 
pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  id  gold. 
As  he  proceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke 
of  his  orutory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver,  and  be 
finished  so  admirably  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold 
and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my  sentimenta 
respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might  bo  intended,  had, 
by  precaution,  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home.  Toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neigh- 
bour; who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was 
fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  wiio  had  the  firmness  not 
to  be  afiocted  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  'At  any  other  time,  Friend  Uopkln- 
son,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely ;  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy  light 
senses.' 

'*Some  of  Mr.  AYliitefield's  enemies  affected  to  suppose  that  he  would  apply  these 
collections  to  his  own  private  emolument;  but  I,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  being  employed  in  printing  his  Sermons  and  Journals,  never  had  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  his  integrity,  but  am  to  this  day  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  in  all  his 
conduct  a  perfectly /'one«^  man;  and  methinks  my  testimony  in  his  favour  onght  to 
have  the  more  weight,  as  we  had  no  religious  connection.  He  used,  indeed,  somo- 
times,  to  pray  for  my  conversion,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  hli 

{irayers  were  heard.  Our*s  was  a  mere  civil  friendship,  sincere  ou  both  sides,  and 
asted  to  liis  death. 

*'  The  following  instance  will  show  the  terms  on  which  we  stood.  Upon  one  of  hb 
arrivals  from  England  at  Boston,  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  should  come  soon  to  Pbila* 
deljihia,  but  knew  not  where  hccouM  lodge  when  there,  as  he  understood  his  old  friend 
and  host,  Mr.  Benezet,  was  removed  to  Germantown.  My  answer  was,— 'Ton 
know  my  house;  if  you  can  make  shiit  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  you  will  be 
most  heartily  welcome.'  He  replied  that  if  I  made  that  kind  offer  Tot  ChrUVs  sake, 
1  should  not  miss  of  a  reward.  And  I  returned, — '  Don't  let  me  be  mistaken:  it  was 
not  for  ChrisVs  sake,  but  for  your  sake.'  One  of  our  common  acquaintance  jocosely 
remarked  that,  knowing  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  received  aov 
favour,  to  shift  tlie  burden  of  the  obligation  from  ofi*  their  own  shoulders,  and  place  it 
in  Heaven,  I  had  contrived  to  fix  it  on  earth. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Whitefield  was  in  London,  when  he  consulted  me  aboot 
liis  Orphan  House  concern,  and  his  pur]>osc  of  appropriating  it  to  the  establisbment 
of  a  CoiU-ge. 

"He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his  words  so  perfectly  that  he  might 
be  heard  and  understood  at  a  great  distance,  especially  as  his  auditors  observed  the 
most  perfect  silence.    He  preached  one  evening  from  the  top  of  the  Court  Honse 
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Hcpiy  iM:3k  an  b  tbe  BilUle  of  Maiket  Street,  and  on  the  West  side  of  Seoond 
Bkm^,  vUai  owmb  Hat  riglil  an^es.  Both  streets  were  fiUed  with  his  bearers  to  a 
wmMiraWa  diiraaaa  Beiog  among  the  hindmost  in  Market  Street,  I  had  the  cari- 
edij  to  imttk  hoir  ftr  he  ooiud  be  heard,  by  retiring  backward  down  the  street  toward 
Ita  river:  and  I  fbiM  hfs  To!ee  distinct  till  I  came  near  Front  Street,  when  some 
aal»  in  that  street  obscnred  It.  Imagining  then  a  semi-circle,  of  which  my  distance 
sbaald  ba  the  radios,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I  allowed 
tvoaqaaro  iMt,  I  oonpiited  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  thonaand. 
TUifWoneDed  me  to  ^  newspaper  accounts  of  his  havfaig  preached  to  twenty-five 
thwttnd  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  hbtory  of  generals  harangaing  whole  armies, 
«f  whiek  1  had  aometimes  doubted. 

'  ^'B^haarlng  him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish  easily  between  sermons  newly  eom- 
nasd*  and  tboaa  which  he  liad  often  preached  In  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  deliv- 
07  or  the  hUter  was  so  Improved  by  frequent  repetition  that  every  accent,  every 
Jhphails,  el«ry  modalation  of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well-turned  and  well-placed 
Hti  witaoot  bttng  interested  in  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the 
dbeome;  a.pleaanre  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  escellent 
ftsoe  of  music.  Thb  Is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers  have  over  those  who  are 
<ationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve  their'  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many 


His  writing  and  printing,  fhnn  time  to  time,  gave  great  advantage  to  his  enemies; 
Mgnatded  ezprMaUms  and  even  erroneous  opinions,  delivered  in  preaching,  might 
imva  ^eea  forwards  explained  or  qualified,  bv  supposed  others  that  might  have 
•eeooipwiied  th»n,or  they  might  hare  been  denied;  out  liter  a  teripta  wiaatl.  Grit- 
k»  attacked  Ills  writings  violently,  and  with  so  much  appearance  of  reason  as  to 
diminish  tlie  nnmber  of  his  votaries,  and  prevent  their  increase ;  so  that  I  am  satisfied 
ttal  if  lia  itad  never  written  anything,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  much  more 
aaaMrona  and  important  sect,  and  his  reputation  might,  In  that  case,  have  been  still 
povimg,  evan  alter  his  death,  as,  there  being  nothing  of  his  writing  on  which  to  found 
acawnra,  and  givo  him  a  lower  character,  his  proselytes  would  be  led  at  liberty  to 
iHfilwile  to  him  as  great  a  variety  of  excellencies  as  their  enthusiastic  admiration 
mSi/A  wish  him  to  liave  possessed.'' 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOTHAM  SEWALL 

Chestkrville,  Mc,  January  1, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  some  account  of  the  great  Whitefield. 
Tlioagh  I  was  not  quite  eleven  years  old  when  I  saw  and  heard  him,  he  made  an 
iapresaion  upon  my  mind,  which  now,  in  my  old  age,  is  almost  as  vivid  as  ever. 
He  stands  alone  among  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  seen.  I  fear  I  shall  strive 
in  vain  to  communicate  to  you  my  own  impressions  concerning  him,  or  to  add 
any  thing  important  to  the  knowledge  which  you  have  of  him  already. 

With  the  circumstances  of  his  death  at  Newburyport  you  are  doubtless  well 
acquainted.  On  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding  that  event,  I  heard  him 
preach  in  York,  Me.,  my  native  place.  Ue  was  of  about  the  middle  height, 
perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency,  though  not  otherwise  than  wcU-propor- 
tiooed,  fall  faced,  but  at  that  time  somewhat  pale.  He  wore  a  large  white  wig 
and  snrplice.  He  was  somewhat  troubled  with  the  asthma;  and  though  his 
voice  was  originally  one  of  great  melody,  and  capable  of  being  modulated  to  any 
tone  or  force  within  the  compass  of  human  ability,  I  well  remember  that,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  he  spoke  with  some  degree  of  hoarseness.  His  text  was  John 
xiv.  6, — **  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  In  the  course  of  his  ser- 
mon be  made  remarks  like  the  following,  which,  however  tame  they  may  seem 
on  paper,  fell  with  wonderful  power  from  his  lips: — **  Suppose,"  said  he,  **  any 
one  of  yoa  were  lost  in  a  wilderness,  and  knew  of  no  way  to  get  out — how  grate- 
fully would  you  welcome  the  person  who  should  come  to  show  you  the  way! 
Well,  you  are  all  by  nature  lost  in  a  wilderness, — the  wilderness  of  sin  and 
death;  and  the  blessed  Jesus  is  so  kind  and  merciful  that  He  has  come  from 
Heaven  to  show  you  the  way — nay,  Himself  is  the  Way.  But  there  arc  those 
who  tell  us  of  some  other  way  of  getting  to  Heaven — ^and  what  do  you  think 
'Aa^canbc?    Oh  it  is  a  way  of  works!     They  would  construct  out  of  their  own 
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doings  a  ladder  by  which  to  climb  up  to  glory."  He  then  struck  the  pulpit  with 
tremendoua  force,  and  raised  liis  voice,  and  cried  out, — ''  Works  carry  a  man  to 
Heaven!  It  were  not  more  presumptuous  than  for  a  person  to  undertake  to 
climb  to  the  moon  by  a  rope  of  sand!"  Towards  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
while  he  was  entreating  sinners  to  come  to  Christ, — the  way  to  holiness,  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  Heaven,  he  brought  to  view  the  gracious  and  powerful  advocacy 
of  the  Saviour,  and  in  that  connection  told  the  following  story.  '*  In  the  time 
of  the  old  Roman  Republic,"  he  said,  *'  there  was  a  man  who  had  done  worthily 
for  his  country,  and  in  the  wars  in  which  he  had  served,  had  lost  both  his 
hands,  though  the  stumps  of  his  arms  still  remained.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  A  brother  of  his  was  under 
trial  for  some  offence,  before  a  Court  Martial,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that 
he  would  be  condemned.  The  unfortunate  man  being  apprized  of  his  brother's 
perilous  condition,  made  his  way  into  the  Court,  stretched  up  the  stumps  of  Ids 
arms,  but  said  nothing.  The  Court,  aware  of  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the 
man  they  were  trying,  almost  immediately  pronounced  upon  him  a  sentence  of 
acquittal.  So  Christ,"  added  he,  **  has  no  need  to  say  any  thing  in  the  Court  of 
Heaven — it  is  enough  for  him  to  lift  up  his  wounded  hands,  and  show  his 
pierced  side — these  will  constitute  an  availing  plea  in  the  poor  sinner's  behalf, 
without  his  actually  saying  any  thing."  The  effect  of  this  story,  with  the 
gesture  and  expression  of  countenance  that  accompanied  it,  was  perfectly  elec- 
trical: nothing  that  can  be  put  on  paper  can  convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  it. 

The  meeting-house  in  which  I  heard  him  preach  was  the  same  in  which  Mr. 
Moody,  of  whose  fame  you  have  doubtless  heard,  had  preached  for  many  years; 
and  I  recollect  his  making  an  allusion  to  Mr.  M.  in  his  sermon  to  this  effect:— 
**  The  first  time  I  preached  here,"  said  he,  **  Father  Moody  would  not  sit  with 
me  in  the  desk — he  said  he  was  not  worthy,  and  took  his  chair  and  sat  down  in 
that  broad  aisle,  saying  that  he  would  sit  there  and  judge  of  my  doctrine. 
Afterw^ards  he  was  pleased  to  say, — *  If  ever  I  felt  the  power  of  God  on  my 
soul,  I  have  this  day.'  Now  he  is  singing  new  anthems  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  with  all  his  gifts  and  excellencies,  was  not  without  his  defects 
of  both  body  and  mind.  I  distinctly  remember,  for  instance,  that  he  was  squint* 
eyed.  And  I  believe  too  that  he  had  his  full  share  of  self-complacency.  It  wsa 
currently  reported,  in  those  days,  that  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  during  Whitefield^ls 
earlier  visits  to  this  country,  resided  at  Northampton,  felt  himself  constrained 
to  deal  plainly  with  him,  and  tell  him  wherein  he  thought  he  had  erred;  snd 
though  Whitefield  at  first  resented  the  reproof  as  impertinent  and  uncalled  for, 
yet  he  afterwards,  with  a  Christian  spirit,  apologized  for  what  he  had  said.  I 
recollect  too,  as  I  was  once  travelling  through  Virginia,  to  have  been  told  by  a 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Waddell,  that  his  father,  whom  Whitefield  used 
sometimes  to  visit,  once  ventured  to  remind  him  of  some  things  in  the  former 
part  of  his  course  that  he  thought  inconsistent  with  clerical  propriety ;  and  the 
reply  was, — *'  Young  Whitefield  said  and  did  many  things  that  old  Whitefield 
is  ashamed  of."  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects,  probably  there  are 
few  of  Christ's  ministers  who  will  have  so  many  jewels  as  he  in  their  crown  of 
glory. 

I  might  tell  you  much  more  about  Whitefield,  but  as  you  asked  for  my^er- 
sonal  recollections  only,  I  believe  I  am  now  at  the  end  of  them.  I  will  therefore 
only  add  that 

I  am  very  truly  and  fhiternally  Yours, 

JOTHAM  SEWALL. 
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JOHN  CHECKLEY.* 

1789—1768. 

• 

JOHH  OhsokIiST  mm  bora  in  Boston,  in  1680,  bnt  his  parents  were 
tnm  Hni^aiid.  He  had  no  brother,  and  only  one  sister,  who  died  at  the 
ag9  of  BtireniaiBB.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston, 
tke  eave  of  fhe  eelebrated  Ezekiel  Gheever;  but  afterwards  went  to 
I,  and  fhrishftd  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  On  leaving 
lib  Umreiiity,  he  tnyelled  extensively  in  different  European  countries, 
flfed  ooneeted  many  valuable  paintings,  manuscripts,  and  other  curiosities. 
Ike  dmte  of  his  return  to  this  country  is  not  ascertained ;  but  it  b  known 
Ant  be  was  in  Boston  in  1715. 

Mr.  Cheekley  seems  to  have  been,  during  his  whole  life,  most  untiringly 
drrotad  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1723,  he  published 
a  pampUet  in  Boston,  entitled  ''A  Modest  Proof  of  the  Order  and  Oov- 
cnment  settled  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in  the  Church.*'  It  immedi- 
ately called  forth  an  earnest  and  somewhat  elaborate  answer  from  Dr. 
Wigglesworth,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College ;  and  indeed  it 
gaY«  rise  to  the  first  great  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy  on  this 
Continent.  About  this  time.  Dr.  Cutler,  President  of  Tale  College, 
rsBOVBoed  his  ordination,  and  declared  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  and  as  he 
ras  soon  after  settled  over  Christ  Church,  Boston,  he  and  Mr.  Cheekley 
were  brought  into  intimate  relations,  and  co-operated  vigorously  for  the 
defence  and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belonged. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cheekley  published  another  book, 
with  the  following  title : — "A  Short  and  Easy  method  with  the  Deists. 
To  which  is  added  a  Discourse  concerning  Episcopacy,  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Church  of  England,  against  the  Deists  and  Dissenters." 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  which  alone  was  written  by  himself,  (the 
first  part  being  Leslie's  famous  argument  with  the  Deists,)  he  handled  with 
great  freedom  the  people  of  New  England,  and  especially  the  Clergy,  and 
made  some  offensive  allusions  to  the  family  then  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  This,  in  those  tolerant  days,  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  was  prosecuted  and  tried  for  a  libel,  and  sentenced  to  <>  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  pounds  to  the  King,  and  enter  into  recognisance  in  the  sum  of  one 
handred  pounds,  with  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  each,  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  six  months,  and  also  pay  costs  of  prosecution."  Upon 
this  trial,  he  made  a  speech  in  his  own  defence,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  England,  including  also,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  ><the  Jury's 
Verdict,  his  Plea  in  arrest  of  Judgment,  and  the  Sentence  of  the  Court." 
He  concludes  his  plea  thus — **  the  Dissenters  are  affirmed  to  be  no  minis- 
ters;  to  be  schismatics  and  excommunicate  by  the  laws  of  England,  which 
are  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  the  same  things  of 
them,  I  humbly  hope,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  libel." 

•  Eliot^fl  Biographicftl  Dietionary.— MusachoietU  Historical  Colleotioni,  YIII.— Updike*! 
Hist.  Narrag.  Ch. 
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In  1727,  Mr.  Checkley,  having  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven  years, 
went  to  England  with  a  view  to  obtain  Holy  Orders.  A  letter  signed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  the  two  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  Marblehcad,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  stating  that  Chcckley  *»  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  other  denomina- 
tions, a  Non-juror,  and  that  he  had  not  a  liberal  education."  The  Bishop 
read  this  letter  to  Governor  Shute,  who  was  then  in  England,  and  who 
substantially  confirmed  its  statements ;  whereupon  he  refused  to  grant  him 
ordination ;  and  he  returned  to  this  country,  as  he  left  it,  a  layman. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  he  still  kept  to  his  porpoM  of 
being  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  after  about  a  dozen  yean, 
he  resolved  on  making  a  second  application.  Accordingly,  in  1739,  be 
crossed  the  ocean  again,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object.  He 
was  ordained  by  Dr.  Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  the  extraordinary  age 
of  fifty-nine. 

Mr.  Chcckley,  on  returning  to  his  native  country,  was  sent  as  a  Miaaion- 
ary  to  Providence,  R.  I.  There  he  ministered,  officiating  at  interrals  at 
Warwick  and  Attlcborough,  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  the  ISth  of 
February,  1753,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  the  pamphlets  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Checkley  wrote  a  amall 
tract,  opposing  the  Calvinistic  view  of  Predestination,  which  was  pnbliahed, 
and  afterwards  replied  to  by  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas  Walter,  in  the 

year  1715. 

» 

Mr.  Cheoklej  was  married,  shortly  after  his  return  from  his  first  Visit  to 
England,  to  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,*  the  Episcopal  Missionary  at 
Braintree.  They  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  (John) 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738,  studied  Divinity  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  went  to  England  for  Orders,  was  appointed  Mia* 
sionary  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  died  of  the 
small-pox.  He  was  reputed  a  young  man  of  fine  talents,  and  most  estima- 
ble moral  qualities.  The  daughter  (^Rebecca)  was  married  to  Henry  Paget, 
an  Irish  gentleman. 

Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  thus  describes  the  oUat 
Checkley : — 

*'  IIo  was  a  very  excellent  linguist;  was  well  aoqaainted  with  four  languages,  beildee 
the  vernacular — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian,  which  rendered  him  a  companiOB 
for  learned  and  curious  men,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  the  company  of  John  Checkley; 
tliough  some  were  offended  by  his  opinions,  and  others  thought  him  too  much  of  awac 
for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Anecdotes  concerning  him  were  constantly  repeated 
by  people  of  the  last  generation,  when  a  company  wished  to  be  entertained  with  witty 
stories,  or  ludicrous  tricks;  many  of  these  were  doubtless  without  foundation,  but 
tliey  mark  the  character  of  the  man." 

'  *  Ebenezer  Miller  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722;  went  to  Enarlaiid  aad 
obtained  Episcopal  ordination  in  1727,  and  returned  as  a  Missionary  tram  the  veBembIt 
8ocioty,  and  became  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Braintree,  on  the  25tb  of  December*  of  that 
year;  was  honoured  with  the  deerce  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxftmi  la 
J  747;  and  died  on  the  llth  of  February,  1763.  His  decease  was  unkindly  notioed  in  one  af 
the  newspapersy  which  gave  occasion  to  a  heated  controversy  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Independents. 
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TH0MA6  ORADOCE. 

1742—1770. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  XTHAN  ALLEK,  D.  D. 

Baltiicoue,  Md.y  December  11, 1867. 

B«r.  «id  dwr  Broilier :  I  am  bappj  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
fankUng  yon  with  some  notioes  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oladodk,  iridek  I  have  gathered  partly  from  the  Vestry  Records  of  St. 
i'  Faiuh,  of  whieh'  he  was  the  incumbent,  bnt  far  more  from  his 
psp^n,  plaeed  at  my  disposal  by  his  grandson,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker, 
octogenarian,  and  residing  at  Trentham,  his  grandf&ther's  place, 
toi  mleB  Northwest  from  Baltimore.  Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  the 
Doeior's  eouTersations,  which  also  furnished  something  never  before  com- 
■itted  to  paper.  It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
■m  ef  soflli  talents,  and  learning,  and  prospects  in  his  native  land,  coming 
ever  to  the  new  world,  and  settling  himself  down  in  a  back-woods  parish, — 
a  wma  of  such  decided  piety,  and  such  controlling '  influence  among  his 
feiple,  and  leaving  us  such  an  example  of  vigorous  activity  and  generous 
•rftawrifiee.  If  others  shall  be  as  much  interested  in  contemplating  his 
lifc  aad  diaracter  as  I  have  been,  I  shall  not  regret  the  time  devoted  to 
keepog  bis  memory  from  passing  utterly  away. 

ThoDIAS  Cradock  was  bom  at  Wolverham,  in  Bedfordshire,  England, 
in  the  year  1718.  Wolverham  was  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Cradock,  the 
lady  of  the  Duke  presented  him  also  with  a  sod.  But  so  feeble  was  her 
health  that  she  was  unable  to  take  charge  of  her  infant,  and  Mrs.  Cradock 
readily  nndertook  to  nurse  and  bring  it  up ;  and  by  this  means  the  Duke's 
9091,  and  Mrs.  Cradock's  sons  became  early  and  intimately  associated. 
And  so  tenderly  and  faithfully  did  she  perform  her  part,  that  the  Duke, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  her,  took  upon  himself  the 
education  of  her  two  sons.  He  placed  them  under  the  same  masters  with 
kis  own  son,  and,  at  a  proper  age,  sent  them  all  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
pvmed  their  studies  till  their  course  was  finished.  The  Duke  intended 
holh  tlie  Cradocks  for  the  Episcopate  ;  and  by  such  influence  as  he  wielded, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  men,  at  that  time,  to  be  made  Bishops  in 
England. 

In  the  case  of  John,  the  younger  brother,  he  was  successful.  After 
leing,  by  the  patronage  of  Lord  Gower,  whose  daughter  the  Duke  married, 
the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  subsequently  the 
Dake*8  Chaplain,  in  the  year  1757  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Ireland, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  Vice  Royalty  of  that  Island,  and  in  two  months 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Kilmorc.  In  1772,  he 
was  transferred,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a  member,  conse- 
quently, of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  died,  December  11,  1777,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  »*  He  was,"  pays  his  biographer,  "  a 
portly,  well  looking  man,  of  a  liberal  turn  of  opinion,  and  of  a  social  and 
generous  disposition." 
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Thomas  had  been  intended  by  the  Duke  for  one  of  the  Sees  in  England. 
But  an  attachment  having  sprung  up  between  a  sister  of  the  Duke's  ladj 
and  himself,  ho  was  induced  by  her  friends  to  migrate  to  Maryland.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  influence  with  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province,  procured  him  the  promise  of  a  good  parish,  and 
that  St.  Thomas  was  erected  into  one  for  him.  His  patron  doubtless  looked 
forward  to  the  Episcopate  for  him  in  this  country ;  but  from  motives  of 
State  policy,  no  Bishop  for  the  Colonies  was  permitted  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  Duke's  intentions  therefore  failed  of  being  realized. 

Mr.  Cradock,  it  is  believed,  came  to  Maryland  in  the  year  1742.  In 
October  of  that  year,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  of  case  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  abont 
twelve  miles  from  Baltimore  town,  to  be  called  St.  Thomas,  providing  also 
that,  upon  the  death  of  the  then  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  the  llev.  Benedict 
Bourdillon,*  the  parish  should  be  divided  by  a  Hue  running  nearly  dne 
East  and  West,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  North  of  the  town,  the  North 
part  to  become  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  and  the  chapel  the  parish  church  thereof. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1745,  Mr.  Bourdillon  died.  Accordingly,  St. 
Thomas  then  became  an  independent  parish ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of 
February,  Mr.  Cradock  presented  his  Letters  of  Induction  to  the  newlj 
elected  Vestry,  from  his  Excellency  Thomas  Bladen,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  to  exercise  the  oflice  of  Minister  in  the  pariah. 
At  that  time,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  a 
parish  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  nor  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vestry,  as  it  now  is.  The  appointment  was  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  Proprietary  of  the  Province.  It  was  given  him  in  his 
Charter  ;  and  he  ever  used  this  appointing  power  by  his  Governor.  Indeed, 
by  that  Charter,  he  held  the  appointment  of  ministers  of  all  denominations — 
no  church  of  any  name  could  have  a  minister  to  officiate,  but  by  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  thus  it  continued  till  '76. 

The  parish  was  then  a  Northwestern  frontier  parish.  The  lands,  three 
miles  North  of  the  church,  had  been  patented  only  five  years  before  this. 
The  church  is  about  three  miles  North  from  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
parish  ;  and  its  brick  walls  are  as  perfect  and  entire  now,  as  when  they  first 
went  up.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  highest  eminence  perhaps  within 
many  miles  around.  It  can  be  seen  in  every  direction  for  a  great  distance. 
There  were  consequently  no  water-springs  near  by,  as  is  generally  the 


*  Rev.  Benedict  Bourdilloit  was  of  French  origin,  probably  a  Hogaenot,  whO|  havlqf 
reeeived  ordination  in  the  English  Church,  came  over  into  the  Province  of  Marrlandy  M  ^ 
many  others  of  the  same  class  of  emigrants  about  that  time,  and  in  1735  became  the  Ineambmt 
of  Somerset  Parish,  in  Somerset  County.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1739,  he  was  presented  to  Si. 
PauPs  Parish,  Baltimore  County,  (now  City.)  In  less  than  two  years,  the  people  of  hii  eharfs  hid 
m>  increased,  that  a  chapel  of  ease  was  needed  for  the  frontier  forest  inhabitanti,  toiiM  ten  oallfli 
distant  from  the  parish  church.  The  Vestry  agpreed  to  this;  and  Mr.  B.  drew  up  a  rabnripliaB 
for  building  it,  cummencinff  thus: — <<  Whereas  the  founding  and  building  of  charohet  havtf 
through  all  ages,  since  the  plantine  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  been  reckoned  a  most  noUci 
generous,  advantageous  and  laudable  custom,  tending  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  ov 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  eternal  salvation,  we,  therefbre»  tho 
soribers,  upon  these  considerations, 
times  as  large  as  that 
oame  the  parish  church 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  were  sitbsequently  Rectors.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  waa  a  partioalw 
friend  of  his,  and  was  godfather  to  one  of  his  sons.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  Inlni 
health,  but  an  earnest,  energetic  pastor.  Ho  was  much  lamented  by  his  parishlonen.  Ho  MH 
a  widow  and  one  or  more  children. 


^nsiderations,*'  Ac.  He  headed  the  subscription  with  an  amomt  fenr 
of  any  other  person  in  the  parish.  This  chapel,  after  Mr.  B*s  doatb}  bo- 
ch  of  St.  Thomaa'  Parish,  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cradook  and  tho 
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in  tlie  coantrj  chnrcheB  of  Mftrjland  ;  but  there  still  are,  in  the  very  church 
jard,  noble  branching  old  oak  and  cheatnut  trees,  under  whose  shade,  when 
the  snnuner  snn  sent  down  his  mid-day  rajs,  the  worshippers  of  a  hundred 
jearB  ago,  after  toiling  up  the  ascents  leading  to  the  sanctuary,  seated 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  cool  shade  and  refreshing  breeze.  It  is  truly  a 
beantiful  spot  for  a  church, — like  a  city  set  on  an  hill ;  and  does  credit  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  by  whom  it  was  selected. 

Mr.  Cradock's  salary,  on  taking  charge  of  the  parish,  was  small.  The 
Clergy  then  were  supported  by  a  tax  on  every  white  male,  and  every  ser- 
vant over  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  tax  was 
collected  and  paid  over  by  the  County  Sheriff.  And  it  was  collected  from 
all,  whether  they  were  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  or  Komanists,  the  two  latter 
being  the  only  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Colony,  at 
that  time.  So  rapidly  did  the  settlements  extend  in  Mr.  Cradock's  parish, 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  salary  was  more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  when  he  took  charge  of  it. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  induction  into  the  parish,  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Risteau,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County.  Mr.  K.  was  a  Huguenot,  who  had  fled  to  Maryland 
from  France,  upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Strong  in  his  Pro- 
testant prepossessions,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  daughter's  marry- 
ing a  Protestant  clergyman,  that  he  presented  her  with  the  farm  called 
Trentham, — a  part  of  his  crttate  which  would  have  otherwise  descended  to 
L«r  brother. 

In  the  Maryland  Gazette,  then  published  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and 
tH^  '^►nly  paper  in  the  Colony,  under  date  of  May  5,  1747,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cral'V-k  a'lverti.'ied  to  take  young  gentlemen  into  his  family,  and  teach  them 
*L-^  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  furnish  them  with  board  at  twenty 
'  riTid^,  Maryland  currency,  that  is  about  fifty- three  dollars  and  twenty 
■:';;:!  per  aymum,  in  advance.  This  school  was  accordingly  opened,  and  it 
▼1?  T'Tohably  more  from  the  desire  of  usefulness,  and  the  love  of  literary 
:  jvuit*.  than  with  a  view  to  add  to  his  means  of  support.  For  besides 
L>  pari.-h  income,  which  was  then  indeed  small, — not  amounting  to  three 
:.'in'ir*.-J  dollar:?,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  good 
firm.  This  school  was  continued  by  him  for  some  years,  and  was  patron- 
iTi  from  the  more  Southern  counties  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Cradock  was 
•  ■  mu^'h  devoted  to  his  studies,  that,  not  unfrcqucntly,  when  he  had  friends 
■:-irinz  at  his  house,  he  would  withdraw  himself  unobserved,  and  when 
i'i»iir*-l  for.  was  sure  to  be  found  quietly  ensconced  in  his  study.  And  the 
:r.*ient  remains  of  both  his  theological  and  classical  library  put  it  beyond 
»II  •i'^'ubt  that  it  presented  some  temptations  to  such  a  seclusion. 

Duriiig  this  year  al-^o,  (1747,)  Mr.  Cradock  published  two  Sermons  ;  one 
f  which  was  preached  in  St.  Thomas'  Church,  from  Psalm  cxxii,  0,  7,  on 
•h*  day  of  the  Governor's  Thanksgiving,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Supprfssion 
'^  th^r  Scotch  Rebellion ;  and  the  other,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  St.  Paul's 
rharch,  Baltimore  town,  from  Proverbs  xvii.  22.  In  the  latter  Discourse, 
r'rferring  to  the  fact  that  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender  was  a  glorious  triumph 
'•f  Prote.-tantism,  he  utters  this  impassioned  language  : — **  Yes,  my  brethren 
and  fellow  citizens,  let  us  remember  what  we  are,  whence   we  came,  and 
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whom  wc  sprung  from  , — that  we  are  Britons ;  that  we  are  the  sons  of  those 
who  valued  life  less  than  liberty,  and  readily  gave  their  blood  to  leave  that 
liberty  to  posterity.  Let  us  remember  what  right  every  Englishman  enjoys, 
and  that  the  proudest  of  us  all  cannot,  dares  not,  oppress  his  meanest, 
lowest  brother.  And  Oh  let  us  remember  that  wc  can  choose  our  religion 
likewise,  and  need  not  tamely,  basely  submit  to  the  slavish  yoke  of  a  Soman 
Pontiff; — a  yoke  which  I  hope  I  may  now  boldly  say,  our  proud  enemies 
attempted  to  put  upon  us  in  vain,  and  which  every  honest  man  would  have 
rejected  with  the  loss  of  his  last  blood.  These,  all  these,  let  us  remember; 
and  can  we  then  be  otherwise  than  merry  and  joyful,  and  pour  forth  cor 
whole  soul  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Divine  Being." 

Somewhere  between  1750  and  1753,  when,  as  he  states,  he  had  lived 
nine  years  in  the  Province,  he  preached  **  to  a  numerous  audience  of  all 
ranks,"  but  where  is  not  stated,  a  Sermon  from  Titus  i.  5 :  *«  For  this 
cause  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting,  and  ordain  Elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  This 
Sermon  was  requested  for  publication  ;  and  a  copy,  now  before  me,  was 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  was  introduced  by  a  Preface.  Whether  it  was 
published  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  The  object  was,  from  a  statement 
of  facts  relative  to  the  ministry  in  the  Colony,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
the  Episcopate  in  it.  After  making  some  startling  revelations,  he  adds,—' 
*'  I  shall  consider  all  that  hear  me  of  the  name  communion  with  myself; 
and  that  therefore  they  will  readily  agree  some  such  power  and  authority  is 
wanting  in  this  Province  ;  and  that  great  arc  the  mischiefs  that  spring  from 
the  want  of  it.  Consequently  it  is  high  time  that  we  bestir  ourselves,  and 
endeavour  to  have  that  authority  delegated  to  somebody  that  is  worthy  of 
it,  from  its  proper  fountain."  To  give  encouragement  to  such  a  movement 
he  says — **  Four  or  five  years  ago,  we  heard  of  such  an  authority  being  to  be 
settled  among  us,  and  that  a  venerable  Prelate  at  home  would  not  accept 
of  a  certain  Bishopric  without  a  full  promise  that  the  Plantations  should 
have  a  particular  Bishop  of  their  own.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
a  letter  from  that  same  Prelate  to  our  late  worthy  Commissary,  wherein 
he  mentions  his  having  applied  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  And  I 
think  we  may  also  be  certain — from  the  excellent  letter  that  our  present 
noble  Proprietary  was  pleased  to  honour  one  of  our  order  with — that  we 
should  not  want  his  assistance  in  the  promoting  so  good  a  work." 

In  carrying  out  his  subject,  he  lays  down  and  sustains,  learnedly  and 
eloquently,  the  four  following  propositions  : — **  1st.  That  where  men  in  any 
office  are  under  no  restraint,  and  in  no  apprehensions  of  being  called  to 
an  account,  they  will  naturally  deviate  from  their  duty,  and  fall  into  the 
ways  of  wickedness  and  folly.  2d.  Not  only  so,  but  when  this  is  the  cose, 
wicked  men  will  endeavour  to  get  into  such  offices,  and  the  more  because 
they  know  they  cannot  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  misconduct  therein. 
3d.  The  people  must  be  in  a  bad  condition  indeed,  whose  welfare,  tempo* 
ral  or  eternal,  depends  on  such  persons.  4th.  The  enemies  of  a  cause  thui 
unhappily  managed,  will  wonderfully,  rejoice  at  it,  and  will  give  full  play 
to  their  injurious  aspersions."  The  Sermon  is  full  of  interest  in  many 
respects.     Extracts  cannot  do  it  justice. 
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Im  ikm  jmt  1768,  Mr.  Oradook  published  a  Venion  of  the  Psalnui. 
J%  «M  a  tnublioii  from  the  Hebrew  origiiud  into  uniform  heroic  verse. 
It  «M  prtlfahed  by  •obieription,  as  the  noUoe  of  it  in  the  Maryland 
QmmUt  flbowi ;  and  the  number  and  eharacter  of  the  subscribers,  some  of 
whiom  to<d[  a  large  number  of  copies,  indicate  something  of  the  high 
pafcliff  eatimata  of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  a  monument  of  Mr.  C.'s 
laaming  in  that  department,  and  is  well  worthy  of  not  being  forgotten. 

The  period  to  which  we  have  now  come  still  found  but  few  inhabitants 
Noiih  of  the  ehurohf  and  the  country  was  mostly  one  unbroken  wild  wood, 
wliere  die  Indians  and  wolves  alike  prowled  not  unfrequently,  and  the  wild 
deer  were  often  seen  and  hunted.     After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  in  1756, 
al  what  is  now  Pittsburg,  the  Indians  passed  down  this  side  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland to  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  St.  Thomas,  in  large  parties, 
lor  murder  and  plunder.     It  created  great  alarm  all  over  this  region. 
And  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  we  hear  of  those  who  attended  the 
ehureh  on  the  Lord's  day,  bumbhing  their  arms  and  preparing  their  ammu- 
nitiony  on  Saturday  evening,  and  next  day,  at  the  sanctuary,  placing  their 
in  the  comer  of  the  pews,  during  the  hour  of  Divine  service.     This 
no  doubt  so ;  and  all  this  but  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  w&at 
call  old  Maryland. 
I  haye  alluded  to  Mr.  Cradock*s  devotion  to  literature.     And  it  will,  I 
tUnkp  strike  any  one  as  a  matter  of  some  interest,  that  a  highly  educated 
stadent  from  Cambridge  University,  England,  should  be  found  in  the  then 
baek- woods  of  a  Transatlantic  Colony,  so  lovingly  immersed  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman  literature.     Not  that  it  led  him,  by  any  means,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  parish — tradition  brings  no  such  accusation.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  his  people *s  pastor  and  friend,  and  so  long  as  he  lived,  it  is 
not  known  that  there  was  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  his  parish. 
Still,  he  found  time,  with  his  parish,  his  school,  and  his  farm,  to  court  the 
Mnse,  and  delve  in  classical  antiquity.     There  is  still,  in  the  possession 
of  his   descendants,  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript,  containing  some  of  his 
poetical  translations  of  Martial ;   an  Elegy  on  a  young  lady  in  about 
eighty  lines ;  Hymns  on  various  subjects,  and  for  different  oocasious,  &c. 
These  Hymns  show  not  only  his  evangelical  views,  but  the  cheerful  and 
liTcly   tone  of  his  piety.     And  while  the  internal  was  thus  sedulously 
cared  for,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  things  outward.     The  pulpit,  and 
desk,  and  chancel,  were  furnished  with  the  largest  old  English  folio  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books ;  and  he  officiated  always  in  the  surplice. 

About  1763,  Mr.  Cradock  was  visited  with  a  most  remarkable  paralysis, 
which  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death, — some  six  or  seven  years  after. 
His  whole  body  was  paralyzed,  so  that  he  was  unable,  of  himself,  to  change 
the  position  of  his  limbs ;  and  yet  his  mind  retained  its  full  vigour. 
During  all  thb  time,  he  seldom  failed  to  fulfil  his  Sabbath  appointments. 
He  had  to  be  carried  to  the  church,  and  then  placed  in  his  chair ;  for  he 
could  not  stand  while  officiating ;  and  if  his  head  happened  to  sway  over 
to  his  shoulder,  the  sexton  would  come  and  place  it  in  its  upright  position. 
He  was  a  large  man,  exceeding  in  weight  two  hundred  and  fifty.  His  ser- 
mons he  was  obliged  to  have  written  by  an  amanuensis ;  and  Mr.  George 
Howard,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  by  him,  was  for  some  years 
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thus  employed.  After  his  death,  Mr.  Cradock's  own  sons  performed  that 
service  for  him.  There  still  remain  quite  a  number  of  his  manuscript 
sermons,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  amanuensis. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  the  later  years  of  hb  ministry  was 
large.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  it  was  not  then,  as  now,  the  custom  to 
keep  a  register  of  their  names.  But  the  number  is  still  remembered. 
His  daughter  was  accustomed,  in  after  times,  to  tell  of  having  been  at  the 
Communion  in  St.  Thomas',  when  there  were  present  more  than  a  hundred 
communicants.     It  was  the  palmy  day  of  that  parish. 

In  February,  1769,  he  was  called  to  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  already  prepared,  and 
was  awaiting  the  return  vessels  in  the  spring  to  go  to  England  for  Orders, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness.  He  is  still  remembered  for  his 
piety  and  zeal.  They  were  such  as  gained  for  him  in  his  day  the  name  of 
Methodist,  then  already  rife  in  England.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  hold  religious  services  at  Westminster,  as  it  is  now  called, — a 
village  in  his  father's  parish,  more  than  twenty  miles  from  his  residence. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  indeed  so  were  the  whole  family. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1770,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Gradock  entered  into  his  rest ;  having  been  the  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas' 
Parish  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years.  A  friend  who,  in  London, 
published  his  obituary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — "  He  was  univcrsially 
allowed  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  a  polished  scholar,  an  elegant  and  per- 
suasive preacher,  a  tender  parent,  and  an  affectionate  husband.  And 
though,  for  many  years,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  he  was  rendered  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  yet  he  seldom  omitted  his 
duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  by  his  piety,  charity, 
benevolence,  and  hospitality,  he  had  the  rare  felicity  of  rendering  himself 
acceptable  to  those  of  a  different  communion  from  himself,  and  to  eyery 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate 
in  his  domestic  happiness :  conscious  to  himself  of  his  own  integrity,  he 
never  suspected  that  of  others."  He  thus  left  behind  him  a  name  and 
character  which  were  a  precious  legacy  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Cradock,  at  his  death,  left  a  widow,  who  survived  him  twenty-five 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  also  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Jokn,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
his  father  died,  became  a  physician.  He  was  a  Whig  of  '76,  and  senred 
one  year  with  General  Washington  in  the  Flying  Camp,  holding  a  Major's 
commission.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  Vestryman  in  the  parish,  and 
was  frequently  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Convention.  He  died  at  the' 
age  of  forty-five,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  and  four  daughters. 

Thomas^  the  younger  son,  was  also  a  physician.  He  too  was  an  actire 
promoter  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Vestryman  in  the  parish  for  forty 
years,  often  their  representative  in  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  first  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  became  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  died  a  bachelor, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  having  spent  his  days  at  Trentham,  on  his  father's 
estate,  which  he  had  inherited. 
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Amm^  Ike  dni^iltr;  wnbd  Charles  Walker  Esq.,  «  planter.  She  sur* 
irivsd  "her  hAn  iUrtj4bc  yean  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one^  leaving 
bthiad  her  tre  mhis  and  aeren  daughters.  Mr.  Walker  was,  like  his 
hroUMT  in  law,  a  YeMryman  for  forty  years,  in  St.  Thomas'  Parish.  St. 
Joka^  Ohnoh  in  the  Yalley,  and  its  parsonage,  stand  on  groond  given  by 
Ub  in  1818.    Ha  died  in  1825,  aged  eighty-one. 

Mr.  Cradddc  gave  nraoh  attention  to  the  edneation  of  his  ehildren. 
Wsiai  is  aqieeially  spoken  of  for  his  early  attainments  In  the  elassicil ; 
hamg  aUe,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  repeat  entire  pages  of  Homer  in  the 
Oraak.  But  to  Ae  edneation  of  his  only  daughter  he  was  particularly 
dsivotod ;  and  a  specimen  of  her  poetry  that  I  have  seen,  written  at  the 
age  of  fiMnrteen,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  shows  that  her  mind  must, 
even  then,  hare  attained  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  cultivation. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gradock,  the  church  which  he  had  served  so  long, 
oraig  to  various  adverse  circumstances,  became  exceedingly  depressed, 
and  in  1777,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Asbury,  who  had,  a  few  years  before, 
eomm  to  this  country.  But  the  Cradocks  stood  firm,  and,  with  a  few 
fiiends  helping,  the  church  was  preserved,  and,  having  passed  through* 
varioos  fortunes,  still  lives,  there  being  now  several  Episcopal  churches, 
within  the  old  bounds  of  the  parish.  Under  God,  therefore,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gradock,  the  Rector  of  St. 
Thonaa',  in  1745,  that  the  parish  has  this  day  a  name  to  live.  Surely  the 
memory  of  such  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  embalmed  in  the  church. 

Wishing  you  health,  happiness,  and  much  of  God's  presence  and  favour, 

I  am  your  friend  and  brother, 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 


-M- 


THOMAS  BACON. 

1745—1768, 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  4, 1858. 
Dear  Sir :  Before  commencing  my  sketch  of  Thomas  Bacon,  allow  me  to 
indicate  to  you  the  sources  from  which  the  material  for  it  has  been  drawn. 
Having  occasion,  some  few  years  since,  to  look  into  his  **  Laws  of  Mary- 
land "  for  help  in  pursuing  the  general  History  of  our  State,  and  finding 
there  how  much  it  was  indebted  to  him,  I  became  interested  to  know  some- 
thing, if  poesible,  of  his  own  life  and  character.  Not  long  after,  I  came 
across  a  copy  of  his  little  work,  addressed  to  Slaves.  And  in  the  Preface 
I  found  some  interesting  facts  pertaining  to  his  personal  history.  Subse- 
<|uently,  on  a  visit  to  Myrtle  Grove,  in  Talbot  County,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Hon.  Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
his  daughter  showed  me  an  old  box  of  papers,  of  a  Mr.  Callister,  formerly 
an  English  merchant  at  Oxford,  in  which  I  found  the  letter  book  of  Mr.  C, 
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and  much  of  his  correspondence.  In  that  correspondence  were  m  nnmber 
of  Mr.  Bacon's  letters  to  him,  and  in  his  letter  book  much  written  of  him 
to  his  correspondents  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mentioning  these  things  one  daj 
to  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Kerr,  Esq.,  a  family  connection,  I  received  from  him 
much  additional  information.  This  statement  will  enable  yon  to  judge  of 
the  authenticity  of  what  I  am  about  to  communicate. 

Thomas  Bacon  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man — an  island  in  the  Iriah 
sea,  about  equally  distant  from  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  forming  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
He  must  have  been  born  not  far  from  1720.  As  to  his  family,  he  was  of 
good  descent,  his  brother  being  Sir  Anthony  Bacon. 

Of  his  early  education  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  is,  that  he  was 
the  pupil  and  protego  of  the  pious  and  celebrated  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  Having  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Wilson,  September  23,  1744,  and  in  March  following. 
Priest,  with  a  view  to  his  going  to  one  of  the  Plantations. 

Soon  after  this,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore, the  Proprietary  of  Maryland,  and  came  over  to  his  Province.  He 
arrived  here  in  the  autumn  of  1745,  and  went  at  once  to  Oxford,  the  then 
port  of  entry  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  Talbot  County.  There  was  an 
intelligent  merchant  residing  there  from  his  own  Island,  to  whom  ho 
brought  letters,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  cordially  welcomed.  Mr- 
Bacon  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  young  son. 

The  Rector  of  the  parish,*  a  good  old  French  Huguenot,  who  had  re- 
ceived Orders  in  the  English  Church,  was  very  near  his  end,  and  he 
appointed  Mr.  Bacon  his  Curate.  His  sermons  had  gained  for  him  the 
character  of  a  sober,  good  and  learned  man  ;  and  he  was  found  to  be  most 
agreeable  in  the  social  circle.  Like  the  sainted  Herbert,  who  had  but  a 
few  years  preceded  him,  he  was  devoted  to  music,  was  a  good  composer, 
and  played  well  on  two  or  three  instruments.  Of  Herbert  it  is  said  that 
**  his  chiefest  recreation  was  music,  in  which  heavenly  art  he  was  a  most 
excellent  master,  and  did  himself  compose  many  hymns  and  anthems  whieh 
he  set  and  sung  to  his  lute  and  viol.  Ho  would  often  say,  Religion  does 
not  banish  mirth,  but  only  moderates  and  sets  rules  to  it." 

The  old  Rector  died  late  in  the  year  1745,  and  Mr.  Bacon  sueeeeded 
to  his  place.  His  ministry  proved  most  acceptable,  and  his  congregation 
so  increased  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  his  church  ;  and  this  was 
the  very  first  year  of  his  ministry  here.  He  lived  at  Oxford  some  two  years, 
and  then  removed  about  twelve  miles  higher  up  the  country,  to  Dover, 
near  the  head  of  tide  water.  About  that  time,  he  thus  writes  to  his 
people : — 

**  Upon  being  appointed  your  minister,  I  began  seriously  and  earefolly 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  religion  in  the  parish.  And  I  found  a  great 
many  poor  negro  slaves,  belonging  to  Christian  masters  and  mistresses, 

*The  Ret.  Samfel  Matnadibb.  He  left  Enzland  •ul>M<)aeDU7  to  1713,  tnd  In  1716  bt- 
eame  the  incumbent  here,  &nd  oontinned  to  be  till liis  death  in  the  aatamn  of  1745.  HtetOB 
Daniel,  in  1760,  went  to  England,  and  having  received  Orden  the  same  jeaar,  retoiiMd  aad 
became  the  incumbent  of  Qreat  Choptank  Parish,  in  Dorchester  Coantv,  and  died  there  la 
1772.  Few  families  in  Maryland  are  better  known,  or  occupy  a  higher  iooiaI  poeition*  than  the 
deiceodaDti  of  these  Maynadiers. 


raomABMhom. 

jtC  Mwi^g  n  M  e  of  whml  Chrirtianitj  really  is,  as  if 

ikmj  kad  nm  )f       se  barbarous  heathen  couniries  from 

Iky  and  tJMir  (armti  haa  Deen  first  imported.  Being  moved, 
wilk  fwpaiBiiim  at  seeing  sueh  numbers  of  poor  souls  wander- 
tha  maaes  of  tmi  and  error,  as  sheep  haying  no  shepherd, — ^no  kind, 
Chiistiaa  to  set  them  right,  and  considering  them  as  a  part 
ef  Ike  ioflk  wkkk  the  Almighty  God  had  placed  under  my  care,  I  began 
to  OMMider  in  what  manner  I  could  best  disehi^ge  my  duty  to 
and  ddiver  my  oim  soul  from  the  guilt  of  their  blood,  leet  they 
■Wwld  perisli  throagh  my  own  negligence." 

•«  My  first  attempt  towards  it  consisted  in  occasional  conversation  and 
adtioe  aa  often  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  any  of  them,  at  my  own  house, 
«  at  a  neighbour's,  or  upon  the  road,  &c.,  and  in  short  famiUar  exhorta- 
tiona*  aa  opportumty  brought  a  number  of  them  together,  at  any  quarter 
whsfre  I  visited  their  sick,  or  at  their  funerals,  or  marriages.  I  then 
delerauned  to  preach  to  them.'*  In  carrying  out  this  determination,  he 
pwached  two  Sermons,  which  he  sent  to  London,  and  had  published,  just 
m  tkej  had  been  delivered,  as  containing  simply  the  general  points  of  his 
■Mfcraetions.  One  of  his  reasons  for  publbhing  them  was  that «'  possibly 
it  migki  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  his  brethren  to  attempt  some- 
in  their  respective  parishes  towards  the  bringing  home  so  great  a 
of  wandering  souls  to  Christ."  '*  In  setting  forth  this  scheme  of 
iastroetaon,"  he  says,  **  I  consulted  nothing  but  conscience,  and  had  no 
other  view  than  the  discharge  of  that  duty  I  so  solemnly  took  upon  me,  at 
Btj  being  admitted  into  Holy  Orders." 

Before  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  a  cbapel  was  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  distant  part  of  his 
parLsh,  in  which  he  statedly  ministered.     But  Mr.   Bacon  did  not  stop 
with  what  he  had  already  done  in  behalf  of  the  coloured  people.     In  1749, 
he  preached  and  published  **  Four  Sermons  upon  the  great  and  indispen- 
sable duty  of  all  Christian  Masters  and  Mistresses  to  bring  up  their  Slaves 
IB  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God."     Having  mentioned  what  he  had  felt 
it  his  own  duty  to  do,  and  spoken  of  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the 
work,  he  says, — «» I  found  that  I  must  have  help,  which  put  me  upon  con- 
sidering where  labourers  might  be  had ;  and  finding,  upon  the  strictest 
and  most  impartial  inquiry,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  masters 
and  mistresses  to  bring  up  their  slaves  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 
I  was  determined  to  call  in  assistance  from  where  it  was  due.     I,  there- 
fore, as  steward,  and  in  the  name  of  the   Lord  of  the   harvest,  do  press 
and  invite  you  to  work  in  his  vineyard,  and  do  promise,  on  his  part,  that 
whatsoever  is  right  and  equal,  that   shall  ye   receive."     Of  these  four 
Sermons,  to  say  that  his  language  is   classical,  yet  plain ;  his  thoughts 
fresh,  yet  well  digested  ;  his  positions  sustained  ably  and  conclusively,  and 
sometimes  eloquently,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  distinctly  and  faithfully  pre- 
sented, and  all  with  the  most  intrepid,  yet  affectionate  and  Christian  spirit, 
is  nothing  more  than  every  impartial  reader  must  acknowledge  to  be  true. 
Would  that  they  were  reprinted  now,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  every 
master  and  mistress  in  our  land ;  that,  though  dead,  he  might  still  preach 
as  in  days  of  old. 
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But  the  coloured  people  in  his  parish  were  not  the  only  ones  wko 
awakened  his  interest  and  enlisted  his  efforts.  About  this  time,  he 
undertook  the  getting  up  of  a  charity  and  working  school.  With  this 
view  he  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  subject,  which  he  also  published.  He 
then  purchased  a  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose,  about  a  mile  West  of  the 
church,  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  A  copy  of  this  Sermon,  together  with  t 
letter  explaining  his  object,  was  sent  by  him  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
approved  of  the  scheme,  and  sent  him  one  hundred  guineas  to  assist  in 
erecting  the  house,  and  gave  directions  to  the  Receiver  General  in  the 
Colony  to  pay  him  twenty  pounds,  equal  to  ninety-three  dollars,  twen^ 
cents,  annually.  Lady  Baltimore  added  to  this,  five  pounds,  equal  to 
twenty-three  dollars,  thirty  cents ;  and  his  nephew,  who  was  his  Private 
Secretary,  the  same  amount.  Bishop  Wilson,  a  short  time  after,  learning 
what  the  Baltimores  had  done,  sent  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  and 
encouragement,  and  told  him  that  he  had  fifty  pounds  more  to  aid  in  the 
instruction  of  negroes,  and  that  it  might  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  boy 
and  girl,  who  might  be  taught  and  make  useful  servants  for  the  schooL 
A  brick  building  was  erected,  and  in  1755  a  master  was  employed,  and 
the  school  removed  into  it.  The  school  went  on  encouragingly.  The 
house  is  still  standing. 

Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Bacon  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  hia  wife 
and  son ;  and  his  own  health  and  spirits  seem  to  have  suffered  mneh. 
The  place  where  he  lived  proved  sickly,  and  these  were  the  conseqneneei. 

How  long  it  was  after  the  death  of  his  wife  before  he  married  again 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years.  He  then  married  one  of  his  own  parishioners, — Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Bozman.  of  Oxford  Neck, — a  gentleman  in 
easy  circumstances. 

The  laws  creating  parishes,  relating  to  the  rights  of  Clergymen,  and 
the  duties  of  Vestrymen,  were  all  enactments  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Since  1727,  no  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland  had  been  published,  sare 
the  annual  Acts  of  the  Legislature  in  pamphlet  form  ;  and  yet  that  Legii* 
lature  busied  themselves  at  almost  every  session  in  making  some  change 
in  them,  till  it  had  become  difficult  for  the  Clergy  to  understand  what 
their  legal  rights  or  restrictions  were ;  and  for  the  Vestry  to  know  what 
their  legal  duties  were,  or  what  the  penalties  for  neglecting  them.  As 
Lord  Baltimore's  Chaplain  in  Maryland, — a  place  which  he  still  held, — it 
seemed  right  that  Mr.  Bacon  should  set  himself  to  supply  for  the  Church 
this  manifest  want ;  and  this  he  actually  did.  But  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  do  any  thing  by  halves.  He  undertook,  therefore,  to  give  the  enact- 
ments of  every  General  Assembly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Colony, 
retaining,  however,  those  which  had  been  repealed,  only  so  far  as  to  give 
their  title,  and  state  the  fact  of  such  repeal.  In  this  exhibit  the  Church 
would  have  the  whole  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  Province  respect- 
ing it ;  and  the  civil  community  would  derive  from  it  an  equal  advantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  work,  when  All  Saints'  Parish,  in 
Frederick  County,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  Bector,  and  Mr. 
Bacon,  in  1757,  was  appointed  to  it.  This  was,  in  point  of  emolument, 
decidedly  the  first  parish  in  the  Province,  being  worth,  it  is  said,  a  thousand 
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H— ijg,  •qui  to  il  hi     jred  and  sixty-six  dollars  per 

flaHMi.    Aai  It  to       .  Bac  >wed  the  estimation  in  whioh 

ha  wu  kalL    li  wm  wo  aaall  o  when  there  were  such  men  in 

it  as  Brogden,  Cradoek,  and  ot]  lers  Uke  tb« 
Ha  sow  naMVTad  to  his  parish,  which  was  on  the  Western  Shore,  some 
■ilw  Northweat  of  Annapolis.     Bat  he  went  there  with  impaired 
i  aad  haiag  obfiged  to  be  mnch  in  Annapolis,  in  order  to  complete 
wUeh  he  had  mdertaken,  he  employed  a  very  worthy  and  accep- 
CSvrato  to  asnat  hia  in  his  parochial  charge.     Bat  it  was  not  till  the 
178S  that  his  work  made  its  appearance.     It  was  a  large  folio  of  a 
printed  on  thiol  irhite  paper,  making  a  fine,  noble  volame. 
printed  in  Annapolis,  an  1  it  may  be  qaestioned  whether  its  sape* 
r,  in  point  of  mechanical  exeeation,  was  ever  issaed  from  the  Ameri- 


the  utility  of  this  work  may  have  been  to  the  Gharch,  and 
tt  Ao  civil  eommanity,  as  a  work  of  Law  at  the  time,  it  has  now  a  higher 
fdn,  aa  a  work  of  History.  It  is  the  History  of  the  progress  of 
Maijlaad  from  its  earliest  days,  not  only  as  to  its  legislation,  bat  its 
ciiil  aad  ooelasiastical  legal  provisions  and  changes,  for  a  handred  and 
ftirtj  joan. 

I  have  tmd  that  he  left  Talbot  with  impaired  health ;  bat  the  conclusion 
tf  Ua  ^  liftwa  of  Maryland  "  foand  his  health  irrecoverably  gone.  He  lin- 
ga«d  OB  indeed  for  three  years,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1768. 

He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  who  returned  to  Tal- 
boc  The  eldest,  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  Sir  Anthony 
I,  of  Glamorganshire,  (he  having  no  children,)  went  to  England,  to 
with  him,  and  from  him.  at  his  death,  she  inherited  ten  thousand 
poaads  sterRng.  She  married  George  Watkins  Price,  of  Brecon,  in  Wales, 
vhoae  public  charities  were  so  munificent,  but  left  no  children.  His 
da^iier  Rachel  married  Mr.  Rigdon  Bosman  Harwood,  of  Talbot  County, 
who  left  two  daughters,  now  residing  in  Baltimore.  The  other  daughter, 
Jfcrff,  married  Mr.  Moses  Passapas,  of  Dorchester  County,  whose  child* 
rea  still  reside  there. 

Most  respectfully  and  truly  your  friend, 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 
Vol.  V.  16 
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WILLIAM  HOOPER  * 

1747—1767. 

William  Hooper  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  one  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  and  came  to  this  country  a  short  time  before  hit 
settlement  here  in  the  ministry.  The  West  (Congregational)  Chorehi 
Boston,  was  gathered  on  the  3d  of  January,  1737  ;  and  on  the  same  day 
Mr.  Hooper  was  unanimously  chosen  its  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call, 
and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  May  following, — the  Sermon  on  the  oeci^ 
sion  being  preached  by  himself.  It  is  stated  that  <<  all  the  parts  in  the 
solemnities  of  the  occasion  were  assigned  by  the  church,  except  one ; — ^that 
the  ministers  and  delegates  claimed  a  right  in  the  election  of  the  penoB 
to  give  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship." 

Mr.  Hooper  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  function  with 
great  acceptance  until  the  autumn  of  1746,  when,  without  having  g^ven 
any  previous  intimation  of  his  intention,  he  made  a  sudden  transition  to 
the  Episcopal  Church.  The  fact  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Boston  Evening 
Post,  of  November  24th  of  that  year  : — 

''  WediR'sday  last  the  proprietors  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this  town,  made  choice  of 
the  Rev.  iMr.  William  Hooper  (then  settled  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  the  West  pMt  of 
the  town)  for  their  minister,  in  the  room  of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Addington  Davenpott.t 
deceased.  Mr.  Hooper  immediately  accepted  the  call,  and  is  going  home  for  Orden,  ia 
the  Chester  man-of-war,  which  wo  hear  is  to  sail  to-day  or  to-morrow.  ThU  event  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  Mr.  Hooper  had  never  signified  his  intention  to  any  of  his  bear- 
ers;  nor  was  there  the  least  difference  between  him  and  them;  and  it  is  generallr 
thought  no  minister  in  the  country  was  ever  better  respected  and  supported  bj  hb 
people  than  Mr.  Hooper  has  been." 

The  ship  in  which  Mr.  Hooper  embarked  for  England  is  roid  to  have 
sailed  on  Sunday ;  and  it  was  natural  that  this  circumstance  should  hftTe 
been  used  to  his  disadvantage,  especially  by  those  who  had  no  sympatlij 
in  the  object  contemplated  by  his  voyage.  After  receiving  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation from  Bishop  Benson,  in  1747,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  in* 
ducted  to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the  28th  of  Augnst,  of 
that  year.  The  first  Deacon  of  the  West  Church,  Mr.  James  Gooch, 
accompanied  his  minister  to  his  new  ecclesiastical  home,  and  died,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  in  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three. 

Mr.  Hooper  seems  to  have  had  an  acceptable  ministry  in  Trinity  Church, 
as  he  had  previously  had  in  the  West  Church  ;  and  the  agitation  prodnoed 
by  his  change  of  relations  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  latter  pastoral 
connection  continued  twenty  years,  lacking  about  four  months.  He 
dropped  down  dead  in  his  garden,  without  any  previous  illness,  on  Tnes* 

•  Lowell's  Historical  Discourses. — Bartol's  do. — MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hooper. 

t  AnDiiraTON  Davrni>ort  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Golleffe  in  1719;  went  to  EoglHid  Uf 
Episcopal  ordination ;  bad,  for  some  time,  the  charge  of  the  Cnuroh  in  Soitnato,  Mms.;  beoMM 
Assistant  Rector  of  the  First  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  (King's  Chapel,)  April  15,  K3T; 
left  that  Church  in  May,  1740,  and  became  the  first  Rector  of  Trinity  Church;  and  died  Sep- 
tember S,  174A.  Dr.  Chauncy,  in  his  *<  Sketch  of  eminent  men  of  New  England,"  inoident- 
ally  cays, — <*  Mr.  Daven|)«rt,  who  married  my  first  wife's  sister,  declared  for  the  Cbnrcb,  and 
went  over  for  Orders,  upon  this  pretence, — that  it  was  a  certain  fact  that  Episoopaey,  in  the 
appropriated  sense,  was  the  form  of  government  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apoitlf^ 
and  down  along  through  all  ■ucocsslve  ages." 
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dqr*  tlM  14tli  )f  Apnl,  1767.    Hb  fimenl  was  attended  on  Friday  fol- 
loving,  and  a  preached  on  the  oocasion  bj  the  Rev.  William  Wal- 

Uar,  from  Ber.  xiz.  18. 

EBa  wife,  who  smiiTed  him,  was  the  twin  sister  of  John  Dennie,  an 
It  merduuii  in  Boston.  He  is  known  to  have  had  five  children, — 
OOB8  and  one  daughter.  His  son  William  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Ctllieo  in  1760 ;  migrated  to  North  Carolina ;  was  one  of  the  delegates 
hai  Pronnee  to  the  Congress  that  declared  our  National  Independ- 
and  died  in  1790.  George  was  a  distinguished  merchant  in  Wil- 
N.  C;  was  the  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear ;  and 
niboiii  1821.  Thomas  became  wealthy  by  being  married  to  a  lady  of 
estate  in  England.  Of  John,  the  remaining  son,  nothing  is  known. 
The  dnnghter  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Spence,  and  was  much  celebrated  for 
pifionsl  beanty.  A  portrait  of  the  father  still  remains  in  possession 
9t  ihm  Ber.  Dr.  Hooper  of  North  Carolina,  which  represents  him  as  an 
Mioaunonly  fine  looking  man. 

The  fidlowing  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hooper's  publications : — Christ  the  Life 
9t  Tme  Believers:  A  Sermon  from  Colossians  iii.  4, 1741.  The  Apostles 
iMtlier  ImpMtors  nor  Enthusiasts :  A  Sermon  from  Acts  zxvi.  25,  1742. 
Jasna  Christ  the  only  Way  to  the  Father  :  A  Sermon  from  John  xiv.  6, 
174S.     A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  1768. 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  April  27th,  there  appears  the  following 
sMUiaiy  notice: — 

'^  Or  THE  ULTE  Rev.  Mb.  Hooper. 

^Ae  a  Christian,  Dirine,  and  Orator,  as  versed  in  general  learning  and  social  life,  let 
kii  equals  describe  him.  As  a  zealous  friend,  ever  intent  on  alleviating  the  distress  and 
proBoCing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  his  memory,  and  every  pledge  he  has  left,  will 
•Ivmrt  be  dear  to  those  whose  welfare  was  particularly  dear  to  him. 

"  We  hear  that  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  HooiKjr,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
acntioiied  in  our  last,  the  gentlemen  of  that  Society  have  given  the  surest  evidence  of 
their  esteem  for  their  most  invaluable  pastor,  by  a  cheerful  and  unanimous  vote  not 
iolj  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  his  Aineral,  but  also  to  make  an  allowance  of  a 
laadred  and  ten  pounds  sterling  to  his  widow,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  family 
tke  eoming  year." 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  A.  BARTOL,  D.  D. 

Boston,  December  18, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  work  of  piety  to  our  religious  fathers,  which  no  monument 
cf  respect  to  political  parents  or  redeemers  could  exceed,  if  match,  in  dignity, 
gives  you  a  righteous  claim  to  the  cheerful  service  of  every  pen  able  to  add  a 
single  touch  to  what  I  hope  will  last  longer  than  stone  columns  or  brazen  tab- 
let*. In  regard  to  Hooper,  of  whom  you  would  have  me  send  you  a  word,  I 
have  already,  as  you  are  aware,  spoken  and  printed  something.  Brief  as  my 
paMished  tribute  is,  I  have  in  it  eked  out  the  scanty  materials  which  alone  a 
diligent  hunting  through  old  books  and  manuscripts  could  reveal.  I  can,  there- 
fore, but  repeat  in  substance  a  part  of  what  I  have  said  already,  and  will  accom- 
pany this  communication  with  a  letter  by  Hooper  himself,  in  which,  as  artists, 
you  know,  sometimes  do,  he  has  drawn  his  own  speaking  likeness,  both  personal 
and  theological,  better  than  with  any  fresh  paint  or  modern  brush,  another  hand 
eoald  present  it. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  notices  of  him  which  I  have  seen,  and  still  more  from 
Us  published  writings  which  I  have  read,  he  was  a  man  of  natural  nobility  of 
spirit  and  Tigour  of  mind,  Joining  clear  method  of  thought  to  fine  eloquence  of 
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diction.  That  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  church  with  which  he  bmd  hit 
first  pastoral  connection  there  can  be  no  doubt — the  great  problem  in  respect  to 
him  has  always  been  how  he  came  so  suddenly  to  sunder  his  relation  with  then, 
and  enter  the  Episcopal  Church.  IIow  fur  he  may  have  been  attracted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  form  and  order  which  he  adopted,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  seems  men 
than  probable  that  tliere  were  other  circumstances  that  had  an  influence  in  brin^ 
ing  about  the  change.  Ho  appears  not  to  have  been  a  Calvinist  but  en  Ami- 
niuu;  and  at  one  time  to  have  given  offence  to  some  of  the  Congregationel  mioMr 
tcrs  by  tlio  too  liberal  views  which  he  expressed  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Tiiursday  Lecture,  giving  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  them  and  himaelll 
Tliis  corresi>ondence,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  in  tlui 
city,  1  have  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  letter  of  Hooper  which  I  send  yoQi 
forms  a  part  of  it.  From  the  whole  tone  of  the  correspondence  I  should  Judge 
that,  though  it  did  not,  of  itself,  produce  any  permanent  alienation  of  feeling,  yet 
it  did  indicate  a  spiritual  atmosphere  not  congenial  to  a  man  of  Hooper's  spfrit, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  afterwards,  he  may  have  chosen  to  withdraw.  Hit 
offence  lay  in  his  assertion  of  a  more  liberal  idea  of  the  Divine  attributes  thMi 
then  prevailed;  implying,  as  Iiis  brethren  were  sensitive  to  conclude,  that » Ul 
their  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Holiness  and  Grace,  they  had  represented  Qod  as 
being  of  a  severe  and  revengeful  disposition.  The  letters  which  they  address  to 
him  expressly  give  him  credit  for  education  and  ability,  equal*  if  not  superior^ 
to  those  of  any  of  his  associates;  though  they  insinuate  that  he  was  too  modi 
of  a  free-thinker,  and  had  been  a  too  copious  reader  of  the  books  put  forth  bj 
the  free  thought  of  the  times. 

Whether  in  the  theoretical  creed  of  the  new  enclosure  Hooper  found  a  reftage 
or  not,  he  no  doubt  found  a  larger  accommodation  of  practical  liberty.  Lfts  j 
the  son,  whose  clear  signature  is  found  on  the  American  Declaration  of  PolitiesI  i 
Independence,  William  Hooper,  the  father,  probably,  by  his  act,  virtually  meant  i 
to  assert  in  his  person  the  religious  rights  of  the  mind;  and  his  Declaration  of  ', 
a  grander  Independence  came  first.  I  fancy  he  went  according  to  an  old  mottOf  ' 
always  for  things,  not  words;  and  it  mattered  not  to  him  that  the  Congr^ga-  ^ 
tionalists  stoutly  affirmed,  nay,  generally  vindicated  and  rescued,  Freedonit  if  ' 
in  any  instance  he  believed  they  violated  her  spirit  and  law.  .- 

On  the  whole.  Hooper  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  qualities  uncommonly    :i 
individual  and  sincere.     In  him  the  Christian  was  not  lost  in  the  sectarian,  anl    i 
the  theologian  did  not  overpower  the  man.     His  very  handwriting  was  emUe-    ) 
matic  of  a  bold  and  lofty  character.     I  find  something,  perhaps,  characteristio    ^ 
of  him  in  general,  in  a  curious  mixture  of  strong  humour  with  holy  indignatiosp     '^ 
in  his  writing  in  an  epistle  to  a  brother  minister  who  was  about  to  admit  to  the    > 
communion-table  a  woman  of  whose  ill-desert  Hooper  was  cognisant,  ikei  ii    . 
would  be  more  proper  to  take  her  to  the  whipping- post.    If  he  had  faults,  of 
which  the  register  does  not  appear,  though  some  may  think  his  desertion  of  his    ! 
people  implied  them,  I  am  confident  they  were  not  those  of  hypocrisy,  or  doubls    | 
dealing  in  any  form;  and  his  summary  leave-taking  of  his  charge  perhaps  only 
indicated  a  nature  whose  first  necessity,  like  that  of  all  great  natures,  was  con* 
formity  between  its  action  and  its  thought. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

C.  A.  BARTOL. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hooper's  letter,  referred  to  by  Db.  Babtol  : — 

''  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  Sermon  gave  uneasiness  to  you,  and  the  ministers,  or 
even  to  the  least  Christian ;  for  I  remember  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,— 
'  Woe  to  him  that  offendeth  one  of  these  little  ones  !'— and  I  assure  you  I  wss 
far  from  designing  to  trouble  any  body.    My  conscience  bears  me  witness  thst 
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rs  n>«  lu  vlniliCBtc  tlui  Dirinc  charu:C«r  from  tliv  &[i>u  tnd 

)U[«ntitii>iu  BiMi;  Mill  dill  it  appear  to  luo  that  anything  I 

Bnjiut  tB  tb«  Biliirslih  nam*  or  Uod,  uiil   atrvcd  to  lead  men  a«tray  in 

|b<m  at  wantiip  iiT  Jlitn,  I  uliould  U  the  (Int  to  condemn  nif  mIO  for 

btcapaflioMoftbtSupfeniv  Bt>lii^ dvprail  all  religion  and  morality,  «II 

Mnd  bafipdMaaof  mankind.     Bui,  upon  a  scrioiia  review  of  my  notH,  I 

^tlwl  I  thlak  I  haw  bran  nilattndcrEtood;  Tor  nothing  appears  to  me 

^  ihn  diiqilwi'art  of  an  alt«nlife  and  caiidid  hearer.     Ai  to  th«  impro- 

raoBivwwdsIinajr  have  uacd  in  speaking  of  God.  or  the  mean  n)iD[iu- 

Im  HKoane,  I  am  ready  lo  conltvB  tliat  both  my  language  and  manner 

■ling  X  nbjMt  an  br  from  being  &hle  to  bear  the  cxatninstion  of  but  itn 

M  jodgr;  bat  a>  to  lb«  thougfata  1  delirered,  I  think  they  are  a:;ri-vabte 

I  Scriplurr,  and  to  the  opinioDa  of  the  greatest,  and  even  of  inrh  u  are 

|^«»t«etn<nl  Orthodox,  dirinca.     Particularly,  I  do  not  Gn<I  the  lea«t  Iimtiiu- 

Boy  one  part  of  my  sermon  that  tho   doctrines  of  grace  and  holini'm,  an 

P'  In  tliia  country,  fente  to  lead  the  people  into  apprehensions  of  God  ox  a 

EdirliTe  or  reren^ful  Being.  I  do  not  mention  one  word  of  the  wny 
;  here;  atid  I  assure  you ,  Sir,  it  was  not  in  my  thoughts,  nther  at  the 
<r  detirering  of  the  discourse.  I  h»*B  heard  gentlemen  here  prearh  of 
■  vtd  hoIlncM  uf  Uod  in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  me;  and  partjeularly 
■Wad  with  what  1  have  heard  Mr.  Colnian  preach  upon  these subieetR,  and 
jhttt  you  write  in  your  letter  now  before  me.  Af  to  thebehaTiourofejime, 
jj^ything  extraordinary  cotnex  to  pasa  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  in  the 
tawrt  nf  the  world.  1  ony  that  some  men  are  so  weak  and  ignorant  as  to 
hat.  'ipon  iii-h  --■n^i'.ns  H-id  i-;  in  s  t^rriM?  nntrcT-,  and  sn  nre  jminced  lo 
■;  but  they  fear  Him,  not  as  a  just  and  rightoong  Judge,  but  aa  a  cruel, 
id  being;  not  so  as  to  be  deterred  from  their  evil  conraes,  bat  ao  as  to 
■Knda  for  a  debauched  and  vicious  life  by  idle  external  observances.  Bat 
mot  the  Smallest  insinuation  that  wicked  men  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
rine  judgments,  or  that  the  best  of  men  ought  not,  upon  such  occasions,  to 
■pon  and  examine  their  liven,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they  may- 
id  a  band  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  the  world.  And  I  think  Pha- 
■d  tun  people,  and  all  wicked  men  should  tremble  at  the  judgments  of  God, 
■■doeed  thereby  to  fly  to  his  mercy  through  Christ,  and  cry  for  pardon. 
tat  I  call  superstition  is  their  praying  to  Qod  for  salTition,  at  the  same 
mX  tbej  have  no  resolution  nor  heart  to  forsake  their  sins;  and  that  there 
b  people,  I  believe  nobody  doubts.  .\s  for  Moses,  his  trembling  at  the  foot 
li  with  submission,  Sir,  I  know  not  if  it  is  mcnliohed  to  his  honour.  I 
ot  time  to  examine  the  justness  of  the  thought.  It  is  thought  a  pious  nnd 
KDtiment  of  the  Psalmist, — "  Though  the  mountains  should  be  moved,  and 
\a  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  Sx. 

«ad  with  great  satisfaction  what  you  wrote  upon  the  righteousness  and 
of  God;  and  indulge  me  in  saying  that  I  think  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
ourself  with  respect  to  these  grand  points.  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  lie  never  pardons  or  passes  by  sin  without  full 
Man  to  his  rectoral  holiness,  as  you  express  it.  A  God  that  forgives  sin, 
1  a  manner  as  not  to  discourage  it,  or  without  regard  to  the  honour  armory 
wiadom,  righteotuness,  or  justice,  is  not  the  God  of  the  ScriBtures,  or 
'  natural  reason.  God  is  abundant  in  mercy,  and  jealous  of  his'rigliteous- 
TWm  two,  I  think,  are  the  sum  of  his  moral  character;  and  they  render 
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Him  sovereignly  adorable  and  sovereignly  amiable;  and  I  cannot  see  anything  in 
my  sermon  inconsistent  with  this  notion  of  God.  When  I  say  that  some  men 
think  of  Him  as  a  vindictive  and  revengeful  Being,  I  take  these  words  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  when  applied  to  men, — revenge  for  revenge'  sake, 
vengeance  for  vengeance'  sake,  without  the  restraint  of  law  or  rule.  And  I  think 
this  my  meaning  is  so  plain  that  I  wonder  any  uneasiness  should  have  arisen 
about  it.  And  I  declare  to  you  again.  Sir,  that  I  think  Scripture,  reason,  fret, 
all  unite  in  proclaiming  the  justice  as  well  as  goodness  of  God;  that  his  Justice 
must  be  satisfied,  as  his  goodness  gratified,  when  lie  pardons  sinners. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  material  change  in  my  principles  from  what  they 
were  when  I  entered  into  the  ministry  here,  and  from  what  I  professed  then  to  he. 
Why  some  people  think  there  is,  is  the  different  way  of  expressing  myself,  whidi 
arises  from  my  having  been  educated  in  a  manner  different  from  the  educatkm 
of  this  country,  and  from  my  having  dealt  in  the  reading  of  other  books  thui 
what  are  commonly  read  at  the  University  here.  As  to  accommodating  myself 
to  pious  persons  and  families,  I  am  sorry  there  should  be  any  complaint  in  this 
respect,  and  will  do  all  I  can,  through  Divine  grace,  to  please  them,  so  far  as  tmth 
and  religion  will  allow  me.  The  cause  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  many  par- 
ticular reasons,  oblige  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  the  people  of  this  town; 
and  it  is  my  daily  prayer  to  God  that  I  may  faithfully  discharge  my  office,  and 
do  good  to  this  people,  as  they  have  shown  kindness  to  me.  If  I  have  not 
removed  your  uneasiness  by  what  I  have  written  in  a  hurry,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  it  effectually,  when  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  conversing  with  you. 
There  is  no  difference  at  all,  I  think,  between  your  sentiments  and  mine;  or  if 
there  is,  I  am  apt  to  think  you'll  be  able  to  convince  me  of  the  justness  of  your 
thoughts,  you  having  weighed  things  with  more^Qdgment  than  I  have  done.  As 
to  some  that  are  hard  and  uncharitable  in  their  ccn^^es,  I  pray  God  may  forgive 
them,  and  help  me  to  do  so  too.  Meantime  I  earnestly  beg  your  prayers  for  me 
at  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace;  for  I  want  wisdom  and  all  other  graces  becoming 
my  condition  and  office. 

I  am,  very  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

WILL.  nOOPSB. 

Boston,  Feb.  13th,  1739 

40. 
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SAlRJfiL.AUCHMUTT,  D.  D.* 

1747—1777. 

Samowsl  AuuUMUTr  wm  born  in  Boeton  in  the  jemr  1721.  He  was  a 
m  of  Robert  Avdmmljr,  a  Sootdiman,  who  migrated  to  this  country  in 
eariy  life.  The  fether  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was,  for  seyeral 
yMn«  a  Jodge  in  the  Ooort  of  Admiralty.  He  died  in  April,  1750.  The 
MB  vsoaiTad  his  edmeation  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
MS.  He  was  admitted  to  Beacon's  Orders  in  1747,  by  the  Bishop  of 
and  reedred  an  appointment  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  Yenerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charlton 
Now  York  to  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  on  Staten  Island.  Dr.  Barclay 
tken  Bector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  Mr.  Auchmuty  was  appointed  to 
kirn  in  bis  parochial  duties,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  Catechist  to  the 
population ;  having  been  recommended  to  this  appointment  by  the 
Oeorge  Clinton,  (Governor  of  the  Province.  He  entered  upon  his 
March  8, 1748.  In  1752,  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Beekman  Street 
opened,  Mr.  Auchmuty,  in  connection  with  the  Rector,  supplied  the 
two  dmrehes.  Shortly  afl«r,  he  commenced  a  Friday  Lecture,  at  St. 
fleoq|e*B,  **for  the  instruction  of  both  whites  and  blacks,"  and  <<  many  of 
UA  aorCs  attended  him." 

In  August,  1764, — Dr.  Barclay  having  deceased,  Mr.  Auchmuty  was 
^ypmnted  his  successor  in  the  Rectorship  of  the  church.  Shortly  after  his 
indaction,  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  which  had  been  commenced  sometime  previ- 
to  Dr.  Barclay's  death,  was  completed,  and  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
,  on  which  occasion  a  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rector,  of  which  a 
copy  was  requested  by  the  Vestry  for  publication. 

In  1766,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer- 
dty  of  Oxford,  and  the  next  year  the  same  honour  was  repeated  by  King's 
CcJlege. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Auchmuty  felt  constrained 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Royal  Government.  The  American  army  took 
possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  April  14,  1776 ;  and,  in  anticipation 
of  this  event,  many  of  the  Royalists  had  fled  into  the  country.  The  Rec- 
tor's health  having  become  so  much  impaired  as  to  render  it  desirable  that 
he  should  seek  a  country  residence  for  the  summer,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  until  the  British 
army,  under  General  Howe,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
September  following.  The  fire  which,  a  few  days  after,  swept  over  so  large 
a  part  of  the  city,  spared  neither  the  church  edifice,  nor  the  Rector's  house, 
nor  his  personal  effects.  The  loss  to  the  church  was  about  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  annual  rents  of  a  large  number  of 
lots,  which  the  fire  had  rendered  temporarily  useless. 

Dr.  Auchmuty,  being  now  anxious  to  return  to  the  city,  sought  to  pass 
the  American  lines,  but  in  vain.     He  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  by 

•  BcTTiaa'i  Uift.  Tria.  Ch.— HawUm'  Min.  Ch.  Eog.— Dm.  Hist.  K.  T.,  IV. 
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night,  leaving  his  family  behind ;  and  his  health  suffered  not  a  little  from 
the  exposure  to  which  he  was  hereby  subjected.  The  separation  from  his 
family,  however,  was  but  for  a  short  time,  as  they  were  allowed  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  the  American  army  retreated  before  the  British.  During 
the  following  winter,  his  health  seemed  considerably  to  improve ;  but,  bar* 
ing  taken  a  severe  cold  at  the  funeral  of  a  parishioner,  he  was  unable  to 
shake  it  off.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1777.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  seized  with  bilioufl 
fever,  which  terminated  in  congestion  of  the  lungs.  On  the  next  Tuesday, 
March  4th,  he  closed  his  earthly  existence,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
His  funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  with  every  demonstration  of  rcapcct,  under  the  chancel  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Dr.  Inglis  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"By  the  death  of  our  worthy  and  excellent  Rector,  the  public  has  lost  an  oseflil 
member,  you  a  faithful  Pastor,  and  I  a  sincere  friend. 

"  My  intimacy  and  connection  with  him  for  nearly  twelve  years  enabled  me  to  know 
him  well;  and  I  can  truly  say  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  man,  possessed  of  a  mon 
humane,  compassionate  or  benevolent  heart.  Often  have  I  seen  him  melt  into  lean 
at  the  sight  of  distress  in  others;  and  the  distressed  never  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  Llb« 
eral  and  generous  in  his  disposition,  he  seemed  happy  when  alleviating  affliction,  or 
when  employed  in  some  office  of  benevolence  or  friendship. 

**  For  nearly  thirty  years  you  have  enjoyed  his  ministry ;  indeed  ever  since  he  entered 
that  sacred  otjice  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  respect  showed  to  him,  and  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  him,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  state  of  these  congregatiunt,  when 
our  present  troubles  broke  out,  are  incontestible  proofs  of  the  fidelity  and  assiduity  wtth 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station.  Numbers  who,  I  trust,  are  now  in 
glory,  and  many  of  you  who  are  still  living,  will,  I  hope,  be  seals  of  his  ministry,  his 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

*^  Firmly  and  conscientiously  attached  to  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  her  interests. 

"  Christianity  never  appears  more  amiable  and  winning  than  when  accompanied  bj 
that  easy  tempered  cheerfulness,  which  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  heart  naturally 
inspire.  In  this  he  greatly  excelled.  Such  a  temper  and  disposition  endeared  him  te 
his  intimate  actpiaintances,  and  enabled  him  to  shine  in  the  tender  connections  of 
social  life.  lie  was  indeed  a  sincere  warm  friend,  a  most  affectionate  husband  and 
father.        *•        •••••••••••• 

"  On  his  death  l)ed,  he  behaved  with  all  the  fortitude,  patience,  and  resignation  of  a 
Christian;  such  as  the  certain  h(>i)e  of  immortal  life,  and  true  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
naturally  inspire.  His  understanding  was  clear,  and  his  senses  perfect  to  the  last; 
and  he  joined  fervently  in  prayer  not  many  minutes  before  he  expired;  he  died  witii* 
out  a  struggle  or  a  groan.'' 

A  long  notice  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Anchmuty  appeared,  the  week 
after  his  death,  in  Gaines*  New  York  Gazette,  with  columns  reversed,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  possessing  the  same  qualities  attributed  to  him 
in  Dr.  Inglis'  Discourse. 

One  of  Dr.  Anchmuty's  sons,  Samuel^  entered  the  British  army,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.  General.  He  was  subsequently  honoured  with 
Knighthood,  and  died  in  1822. 

An  allusion  is  made  to  the  loyalty  of  Dr.  Auchmnty  in  Trumbull's 
McFingall,  in  connection  with  several  other  of  the  lights  of  the  Church  of 
England  of  that  day.  'Squire  McFingall  is  represented  as  addressing  the 
republicans  of  the  day,  and  asking : — 

"  Have  ye  not  heard  from  Parson  "W alter. 
"  Much  dire  presage  of  many  a  halter, 
"What  warning  had  ye  of  your  duty, 
"  From  our  old  Kev'rend  Sam  Auchmutt? 
"  From  priests  of  all  degrees  and  metres, 
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**  To  our  fkf-^nd  man  poor  Parson  Pmul 
**  H»f6  not  oar  Cooper  and  oar  Sbaburt 
"  SitRff  hjnns  like  Barak  and  old  Deborah; 
**  Prov«d  an  Intrigues  to  set  you  free 
**  BeMlkm  'gainst  the  powers  that  be; 
"  For  Hell  is  theirs,  the  Scripture  shows. 
"  Who  e'er  th€  powers  that  be  oppose." 
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JEREMIAH  LEAMING,  D.  D  * 

1747_1804. 

Jbbxmiah  Lxamino  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  year  171,7. 
Hb  parents  were  Congregationalista.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College 
ii  1745,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  For  two  years 
he  effieiated  as  lay  reader  at  Norwalk.  In  1747,  he  was  sent  by  Trinity 
Chnreh,  Newport,  to  London,  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  that  he  might  be 
qpMlified  to  teach  a  school,  then  lately  established,  in  connection  with  that 
chnrehv  by  means  of  a  legacy  that  had  been  left  by  a  wealthy  individual 
§m  iba  purpose.  He  returned  in  September  of  that  year,  bringing  his 
Ordara  as  Deacon  and  Priest,  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bearcroft,  Secre* 
taiy  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  signifying 
lla*  iihm  Soeiety  approved  of  Mr.  Learning  for  a  School-master,  Catechist, 
tad  Assistant  Minister.  The  Vestry  being  satisfied  with  his  vouchers,  he 
entered  immediately  on  the  duties  of  these  several  offices. 

Li  1750,  the  Kev.  James  Honyman,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  the 
dburch  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Learning  was  asso- 
ciated, died ;  and  immediately  after,  Mr.  L.  received  a  temporary  appoint- 
neat  to  fill  Mr.  Honyman's  place.  After  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
Newport,  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  twenty-one 
years.  After  this,  he  was,  for  eight  years,  a  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Stratford. 

Mr.  Leaming  did  not  favour  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  during  the  Revo- 
lution ;  though  he  suffered,  personally,  not  a  little  in  consequence  of  it. 
Writing  from  New  York,  July  29,  1779,  he  says, — 

"  On  the  11th  instant,  by  the  unavoidable  event  of  the  operation  of  His  Majesty's 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Tryon,  my  church  and  great  part  of  my  parish 
wms  laid  in  ashes,  by  which  I  have  lost  every  thing  I  had  there — my  furniture,  books, 
and  all  my  papers,  even  my  apparel^  except  what  was  on  my  back.  My  loss  on  that 
fatal  day  was  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Although  in 
great  danger,  my  life  has  been  preserved ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind 
providence  of  Grod  in  that  trying  hour.'' 

Besides  experiencing  some  very  hostile  demonstrations  from  the  mob,  he 
was  for  a  while  imprisoned  as  a  Tory,  and  subjected  to  hardships,  during 
his  confinement,  which  he  supposed  were  the  occasion  of  bringing  on  a  hip 
complaint,  that  made  him  a  cripple  for  life. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Leaming  was  chosen,  by  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  their  first  Bishop ;  but  he  declined  the  office  on  account  of 
his  infirmities ;  upon  which  Dr.  Seabury  was  elected. 

•  UpdUM*s  Hist.  Narrag.  Ch— .Haira  Histocy  of  Norwalk. 
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In  1789)  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Columbia  College. 

He  Hpcnt  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  New  Haven,  where  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Leaming*s  publications  : — Defence  of  the 
Episcopal  Government  of  the  Church,  17G6.  A  Second  Defence  of  the 
Episcopal  Government  of  the  Church,  in  answer  to  Noah  Welles,  1770. 
A  Sermon  at  MiJdlctown,  before  tlie  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Connecticut,  1785.  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  1785.  Dis- 
sertations on  various  subjects,  which  may  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
Christian,  1789. 

It  is  said  of  him  in  Updike's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Nar- 
ragansett,  R.  T.,  that  **hc  was  regular  in  the  performance  of  ministerial 
duties,  and  always  set  forth  the  Christian  religion  in  connection  with  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  and  well  understood  the  defence  of  her  authority,  doc- 
trines, and  worship.''  His  controversial  writings,  which  are  still  cztant, 
show  a  mind  of  much  more  than  common  power. 

FROM  MISS  MARY  L.  IIILLIIOUSE. 

Nkw  Uaven,  January  4,  18o5. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Lcaminp;  in  the  last  Ktnp;cR  of  life.  lie  rises  to  my 
mind,  the  very  ideal  of  a^c  and  decrepitude — a  small,  emaciated  old  man,  very 
lame,  his  ashen  and  withered  features  siirmonnted  soiiietinies  by  a  cap,  and 
sometimes  by  a  small  wig — always  quiet  and  gentle  in  his  manner,  and 
unifurmly  kind  and  inolTensive.  His  mind  had  evidently  suffered  an  cclipso 
before  I  knew  him.  Ilis  wife  had  been  a  friend  of  my  Aunt  Ilillhouse,  and  was 
one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Peck  Slip  estate,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  wife  of 
Bishop  Jarvis  was  a  neice  of  Mrs.  Learning,  and  the  fortune,  at  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Learning,  went  to  her  son,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis. 

Dr.  Learning  spent  his  last  years  in  my  aunt's  family.  Ue  requested  it  as  a 
favour  that  she  would  receive  him  on  the  score  of  old  friendship.  I  believe  hiii 
ultra  loyalty  was  requited  by  some  disgraceful  outbreaks  of  the  ultra  republi- 
can mob  in  Revolutionary  times  ;  but  I  know  no  particulars.  He  said  little  ; 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  own  room,  and  never  entertained  his  younger  andi- 
tors  with  stirring  tales  of  his  earlier  manhood.  Ho  is  buried  in  the  lot  owned 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Xew  Haven  burying-ground. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  upon  his  tomb-stone: — **Hero  rest  the  remains 
of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  I).  I).,  long  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Episcopal  Church;  well  instructed,  especially  in  his  holy  office;  unremitting 
in  his  labours;  charitably  patient  and  of  primitive  meekness.  His  public  din 
courses  forcibly  inculcated  the  faith  illustrated  by  his  practice.  Respected, 
revered,  and  beloved  in  life,  and  lamented  in  death,  he  departed  hence,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1804,  JEt.  87." 

I  doubt  not  his  name  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  book  of  life;  but  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  I  imagine,  affords,  at  this  period,  few  materisls  for  the 
biographer.  Very  truly  your  friend, 

M.  L.  HILLHOUSB. 


BICHABD  MAHSFIKLD.  Jgj 


BICHARD  MANSFIELD,  D.  D  * 

1748—1820. 

RlCHAED  Hamafibld  WES  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  jear 
1724.  He  was  the  yoimgest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Susannah  Mansfield, 
and  his  fither  was  a  Deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  very 
earlj  put  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  was  fitted  to  enter  College, 
when  he  was  only  eleyen  years  of  age  ;  though  he  did  not  enter  until  he 
was  fourteen*  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741 ;  and  afterwards 
remained,  as  a  resident  graduate,  for  two  years,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
farfher  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  to  general  reading.  It  was  during 
Aese  two  years  that,  in  consequence  of  reading  the  theological  works  of 
lome  of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  renounced  the  Congre- 
gational system,  under  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  became  an  Epis- 
copalian. He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  as  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  &ct  that  he  shared  in  Dean  Berkeley's  bounty. 

In  1744,  he  took  charge  of  a  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  and  con- 
tmued  his  connection  with  it  three  years. 

In  1748,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  was  ordained  in  London,  on  the  7th 
of  Aogust,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Having 
received  an  appointment  from  the  Venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in  1749,  and 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry.  Qis  first  charge  was 
Derby,  Conn.,  in  connection  with  West  Haven,  Waterbury,  and  North- 
bury. 

About  the  year  1755,  he  relinquished  the  care  of  the  churches  in  West 
Haven,  Waterbury,  and  Northbury,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  had 
charge  of  the  churches  in  Oxford  and  Derby.  Of  the  parbh  of  Derby 
he  was  Rector  during  the  almost  unprecedented  period  of  seventy-two 
Tears. 

What  Mr.  Mansfield's  position  was  during  our  Revolutionary  troubles 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him 
December  29,  1775  :— 

''AA«r  having  resided  and  constantly  performed  parochial  duties  in  my  Mission,  full 
twenty -seven  years,  withont  intermission,  I  have  at  last  been  forced  to  fly  from 
my  churches,  and  from  my  family  and  home,  in  order  to  escape  outrage  and  violence, 
imprisonment  and  death,  unjustly  meditated  of  late  and  designed  against  me;  and 
have  fimnd  a  temporary  asylnm  in  the  loyal  town  of  Hempstead,  pretty  secure,  I  be- 
lieve, at  present,  from  the  power  of  those  violent  and  infatuated  people  who  persecute 
me  in  particular,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  whole  British  empire.  As  soon  as  these 
«;»arks  of  civil  dissension  appeared,  which  have  since  been  blown  up  into  a  devouring 
llkme.  I  did  (as  I  thought  it  my  duty)  inculcate  on  my  parishioners,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  private  conversation,  the  duty  of  peaceableness,  and  quiet  subjection  lo 
th.'  King  and  to  the  parent  State;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  the  Clergy  in  general  of 
the  Church  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  with  most  of  whom  I  have  tlic  pleasure  of  a 
particular  acquaintance'  and  friendshi]),  did  the  same.  That  my  endeavours  and 
induence  have  had  some  effect  appears  from  hence,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
families,  which  attended  Divine  service  in  our  two  churches,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
hundred  and  ten  of  them  are  steadfast  friends  to  Government,  and  that  they  detest  and 
abhor  the  present  unnatural  rebellion,  and  all  those  measures  which  have  led  to  it.'' 

•Seott's  Hiiiorleal  Semion.— Hawkins'  Min.  Ch.  Eng. 
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Mr.  Mansfield  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Tryon,  stating  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  in  case  the  King's  troops  were  sent  to  protect  the  Loyalists, 
several  thousand  men  in  the  three  Western  counties  of  the  Colony  would 
join  them.  The  contents  of  this  letter  having  heen  communicated  to  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  they  gave  direction  for  Mr.  Mansfield's  apprehen- 
sion ;  but,  being  apprized  of  the  order,  by  his  friends,  he  had  just  time  to 
effect  his  escape.     His  own  account  of  the  affair  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  forced  to  flee  from  homo,  leaving  behind  a  virtuous,  good  wife,  with  cue 
young  child,  newly  weaned  from  the  breast,  four  other  children  which  are  small,  and 
not  of  Hiifficient  age  t)  support  themselves,  and  four  others  which  aro  adults;  axid  alt 
of  them  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  bathed  in  tears,  and  but  very  slenderly  provided 
with  the  means  of  supjwrt,  whilst  I  niyself  could  enttTtaiu  but  very  faint  hopes,  if  any 
at  all,  considering  the  badness  of  the  times,  of  returning  back  to  them  in  safety.  But 
1  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  some  fortitude  of  mind  under  adversity,  and  to  improve 
iu  the  virtues  of  patience  and  resignation  to  the  disposals  of  the  Diviuo  Providmioe, 
which,  since  my  misfortunes,  I  have  found  to  yield  me  some  comfort  and  sensible  relief." 

Mr.  Mansfield  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale 
College  in  1792. 

Dr.  Mansfield  was  obliged  to  cease  preaching,  some  twenty  years  before 
his  death,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  voice  ;  and,  from  that  time,  he 
could  only  make  the  attempt  occasionally,  when  extreme  necessity  required 
it.  His  general  health,  however,  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  efforts  to 
be  useful  among  his  people  out  of  the  pulpit,  unintermitted,  till  a  very 
late  period  of  his  life.  Ilis  death  was  not  occasioned  by  any  partioolar 
disease,  but  was  the  natural  result  of  the  decay  of  nature.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  but  about  four  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  and  for  a 
less  time  to  his  room  and  bed.  He  breathed  his  last  so  quietly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  upon  the  precise  moment  of  his  departure.  He  died  in 
April,  1820,  aged  ninety-six,  and  his  7^'uneral  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Philo  Shelton.  of  Fairfield. 

He  was  married  to  Anna  Hull,  of  the  same  family  with  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  had  thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity.  One  son  was  graduated,  at  Yale  College,  but  never 
studied  a  profession. 

Dr.  Mansfield  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Beaoh, 
Newtown ;  another  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  a 
third  on  the  Free  Grace  of  the  Gospel. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  SCOTT, 

RECTOR  OF  ST.    MICHAEL's   CHURCH,    NAUGATUOK. 

Naugatuck,  Conn.,  May  8. 1866. 
My  dear  Sir:  In  April,  1834, 1  took  charge  of  the  parish  in  Derby,  Conn.,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mansfield  was  Rector  seventy-two  years.  And  as  he  died 
in  April,  1820,  it  iras  fourteen  years  after  his  decease  that  I  became  one  of  his 
successors.  I  found  residing  there,  at  that  time,  three  of  the  Doctor's  children, 
ranging,  in  their  ages,  I  should  judge,  from  fifly-five  to  seventy-five,  and  also 
some  eight  or  nine  grandchildren.  And  not  only  his  own  family,  but  half  of  the 
parish  at  least,  and  many  persons  in  the  town,  and  the  towns  ronnd  about, 
remembered  him  well.  So  that  what  I  am  to  say  of  him,  though  not  gathood 
from  personal  acquaintance,  (for  I  never  saw  him,)  may,  I  believe,  be  r^^rded 
as  worthy  of  entire  confidence,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  those  who  had  known 
him  intimately  from  their  childhood. 


BIGKABD  JIfAXSFIXLD. 
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Dr.  MmdUM  wm  ^aiaii  who,  bj  reuon  of  his  profession,  his  appearance, 
his  namisrt,  his  vary  loqg  life,  and  his  being  out  and  active  to  the  last,  would 
nuke  0traag and  tndwiiig  impressions  upon  all  who  knew  him.  Probablj  no 
Bun  has  eror  lived  in  Darby » who,  from  all  the  circumstances  thatcomUne  in  his 
hiatiory,  has  left  so  ▼irid  an  unwritten  memorial  of  himself  in  the  minds  of  the 
generatioD  that  sarnved  him. 

Dr.  Mansftdd  wss  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  rather  slender,  always  erect  in 
Us  gait,  his  Tissgs  somewhat  long,  hb  nose  aquiline,  his  mouth  rather  small. 
Ids  eys  mild  and  amiable,  with  a  general  expression  indicating  an  intelleet  of 
h%h  order,  aad  •  pore  and  affectionate  heart.  His  costume,  to  the  last  of  his 
days,  wss  ths  same  in  Ikshion  with  that  of  the  old  school  period,  when  a  digni- 
isd  sad  imposiig  dress,  and  a  courtly  ease  and  elegance  of  manner,  prerailed. 
fle  won  the  Isigs  white  wig,  surmounted  with  a  broad  flat-brimmed  hat,  and 
SBmll-«lotlMS  and  shoes.  A  fHend  once  said,  as  the  boys  laughed  when  a  goal 
sf  wind  blew  off  the  old  gentleman's  hat,  as  he  was  riding  by, — *'  it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  laughing  at  an  angel.'* 

Dr.  Mansfield  was  distinguished  for  his  politeness.  On  all  occasions,  and  every 
where,  and  to  persons  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  he  was  ever  the  true  and 
kind  gentleman.  He  was  most  delicatdy  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
Vcither  by  neglect  or  abruptness,  nor  by  marked  partialities  to  one  or  more, 
while  others  were  present,  was  he  ever  known  to  give  pain  to  any  one.  As  he 
was  psssing  by  aome  children  of  his  flock,  who  had  grown  so  fast  as  to  appear 
censiderably  larger  than  when  he  last  saw  them,  be  hastily  exclaimed — *'  Why, 
■7  demr  children,  you  grow  Uke  weeds — ^no,  for  I  should  hsTe  said  like  floweru 
io  the  garden.*'  While  his  politeness  was  so  easy  and  winning  that  it  might 
have  seemed,  at  first  view,  to  have  been  the  result  of  well-studied  lessons  in  the 
•cfaool  of  some  Chesterfield ,  yet  its  highest  charm  was  that  it  belonged  to  him  as 
part  of  his  nature, — coming  from  his  goodness,  as  from  an  ever-flowing  foun- 
tain within. 

He  was  distinguished  also  for  his  hospitality.  His  doors  were  always  open,  and 
his  home  a  welcome  and  happy  one,  not  only  to  his  numerous  friends,  but  to 
strangers  also.  In  his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  table,  it  was  his  delight  to 
f^Txe  to  his  guests  all  the  good  things  which  his  house  afforded.  Though  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  a  large  family  to  maintain,  while  Iiis  means 
were  only  moderate,  yet,  through  his  whole  life,  he  always  had  enough,  and 
never  seemed  crippled  in  his  resources.  And  so  far  as  I  can  call  to  mind  his 
deseendants  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  I  can  think  of  no  one  of  them 
who  has  not  had,  and  has  not  now,  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life. 

It  was  a  marked  trait  of  his  character  never  to  think  little,  but  always  much, 
f*f  every  kind  of  ministerial  duty  he  was  called  to  perform.  As  an  instance  of 
this;  when  he  was  sent  for,  a  certain  time,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  day's  jour- 
ney, to  marry  a  couple,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  through  a  stormy  day 
until  he  reached  the  place.  After  solemnizing  the  marriage,  and  tarrying  over 
night,  he  set  out  the  next  morning  for  home,  and  travelled  another  day  over  a 
bad  and  tedious  road.  When  again  by  his  own  fireside,  after  such  a  jaunt, 
he  was  as  placid  and  as  far  from  fault-finding,  as  though  he  had  travelled  at 
case,  in  a  rail-car,  and  had  received  some  princely  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. On  being  asked  how  much  the  fee  was,  which  you  know  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon question,  when  the  minister  returns  from  a  wedding,  he  replied  with  :a 
fmile, — **  Why,  it  was  a  pistareen  and  two  cents!** 

Dr.  Mansfield  was  always  composed  and  cheerful.  He  realized  habitually 
that  alt  the  events  of  life  were  ordered  by  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence. 
His  resignation,  therefore,  to  every  change,  was  most  sincere.  His  temper  was 
remarkably  uniform.  His  life  ran  on  from  day  to  day  with  such  equanimity  as 
to  be  clear  of  the  sltsmsta  mountain  to^is  and  valley  depths,  so  common  to  an 
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opposite  temperament.  His  children,  who  lived  the  longest  with  him,  said— 
and  all  others  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  could  say — that  he  was 
never  known  to  wear  an  angry  look,  or  speak  an  angry  word,  or  in  any  way 
show  an  angry  feeling.  Those  who  knew  him  personally  cannot  help  comparing 
him,  in  this  and  other  traits  of  his  character,  to  the  Saint  of  Gospel  history, 
who  was  styled  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

Dr.  Mansfield,  as  a  preacher,  M'as  not  loud  and  vehement,  but  always  solemn 
and  impressive,  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  conviction  of  his  deep 
sincerity,  and  of  the  infinite  importance  of  Gospel  truth.  In  reading  some  of 
his  sermons,  I  found  his  style  to  be  easy,  chaste  and  clear,  partaking  more  of 
the  beautiful  and  winning,  than  of  the  startling  and  nervous.  He  was  a  finished 
classical  and  belles  lettres  scholar,  and  hence  such  a  stylo  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  him.  His  matter  was  always  sound  and  instructive.  Though  a 
close  thinker,  and  a  vigorous  reasoncr,  yet  his  aim  seemed  never  to  be  to  put  the 
gifted  and  erudite  man  in  the  foreground,  while  the  preacher  of  the  *' truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  "  was  left  in  the  shade.  In  a  word,  his  ruling  desire  evidently  was 
to  magnify  his  ofSce,  and  not  himself.  And  he  could  truly  say,  in  view  of  bis 
best  efforts, — *^  Not  unto  me,  not  unto  me,  0  Lord,  but  unto  thy  name  be 
the  glory." 

Though  he  lived  nearly  a  century,  he  retained  his  senses,  his  judgment,  and 
his  other  faculties,  unimpaired  to  the  last.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  y^ry  few  to 
live  so  long  and  favoured  a  life  as  was  Dr.  Mansfield's.  The  patriarch  sleeps  in 
the  quiet  church-yard  of  his  old  and  rural  parish,  and  Hope  and  Peace,  like 
guardian  angels,  are  waiting  to  attend  his  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be 

Sincerely  and  aficctionately  yours, 

JOSEPH  SCOTT. 


-♦♦■ 


JOHN  OGILVIE,  D.  D  * 

1749—1774. 

John  Ogilvie  was  born  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  in  the  year  1722. 
He  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  family  being  nearly  related  to  the  0|^- 
▼ies  of  the  Earldom  of  Finlatcr  and  Scafield,  created  in  1701.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1748,  in  the  same  class  with  President  Dag- 
gett and  Bishop  Seabury.  On  the  recomnicudation  of  the  Rev.  Henrj 
Barclay,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  in  1746,  Mr.  Ogilvio  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  Mission 
among  the  Mohawks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  minister  to  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Albany.  I  find  no  account  of  his  going  to  England  for  ordina- 
tion ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  soon  after  he  graduated,  as  he  was 
appointed  to  his  Mission  before  the  close  of  that  year.  Ho  stood  very 
high  in  respect  to  general  character,  and  it  was  considered  much  in  his 
favour  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language. 

He  commenced  his  labours  at  Albany,  March  1,  1740,  and  made  at 
once  a  favourable  impression,  especially  upon  those  who  more  immediatelj 
eonstituted  hb  charge.     He  manifested  great  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  luui 
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dttiMSt  fraeking  not  mlj  twice,  bat  often  three  times,  on  the  Sabbath, 
•ad  nateehiring  the  ehiUbren  regularly  on  Wednesday.  JSarly  in  Jane,  he 
Tiatad  the  Mohairiic  Indiana,  onder  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating  the  ChMtpel,  and  made  arrangements  to  commence  his  missionary 
laboora  amimg  them.  He  fonnd  them  in  an  exceedingly  degraded  state, 
and  many  of  them  qoite  brataliied  by  a  habit  of  intoxication ;  nevertheless 
ha  undaviook  with  great  seal  to  enlighten  and  reform  them,  and  his  labours 
vara  bj  no  maana  without  effect.  Amidst  great  discouragements,  and  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  oiTilization,  he  prosecuted  his  self-denying  efforts  for 
ikan  tan  years.  In  1757,  the  number  of  communicants  among  the 
had  increased  to  fifty ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe,  when  at 
le,  regularly  attended  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  situation  were  increased  still  further  by 
die  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1755,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  whole  Northern  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  hostile  Indians, 
la  1758  the  Mohawk  settlements  were  invaded  by  these  savages,  their 
honsea  burnt,  and  many  families  carried  into  captivity.  Mr.  Ogilvie  was 
a]ipoiiited  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  American  Kegiment,  and  was  present 
in  every  campaign  during  the  war.  In  July,  1759,  he  accompanied  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  on  the  expedition  for  the 
redaction  of  Fort  Niagara.  During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  of  that  year, 
ke  officiated  constantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mohawks,  and  other  Indians, 
of  whom  nearly  one  thousand  accompanied  Sir  William ;  and  after  the 
reduction  of  the  Fort,  ho  performed  service  daily  in  the  Catholic  chapel, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  many  of  his  countrymen  during  a  long  and 
painful  separation  from  their  homes. 

UaviDg  returned  and  spent  the  winter  at  Albany,  Mr.  Ogilvie  set  out, 
in  June  of  the  following  year,  to  join  the  army  of  General  Amherst, 
hound  to  Oswego,  for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  On  his  way,  he  visited  as 
many  of  the  Indians  as  he  could,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  administered 
to  them  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  His  truly  missionary  spirit  comes 
oat  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters : — **  Beside  my  duty  to 
the  army,  I  attend  to  the  Indians,  and  give  them  prayers  as  often  on  week 
days  as  the  public  service  of  the  camp  will  admit :  and  on  Sunday,  the 
General  always  gives  public  orders  for  Divine  service  among  the  Indians, 
great  numbers  of  whom  attend  constantly,  regularly  and  decently."  The 
var  closed  early  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home  in  Albany. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Ogilvie  retired  from  his  Mission, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown.*  How  he  was  employed 
during  the  next  four  years  is  not  now  known. 

*  Tmumas  Browv  wu  the  only  ehSId  of  tho  Kev.  G.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  England,  and  receired 
th«  deforce  of  B.  A.  at  8t.  Alban*i  IJall.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
^ptember  23,  1754.  He  eame  to  America  tome  time  after,  it  is  supposed  with  the  twenty - 
wrenth  rei^ment,  of  which  he  was  Chaplain,  and  was  married  to  Martina  llocan  of  Albany,  on 
the  24th  of  Auguft,  1761.  He  sen'ed  with  his  regiment  at  the  reduction  of  Martinico,  in  Feb- 
Tv»rr^  1752,  and,  harinr  returned  to  England,  reccired  the  order  of  Priesthood,  and  wa« 
appointed  Missionary  to  North  America,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1764. 
lU  remained  in  ehargeof  St.  Peter's  Ohnreh,  Albany,  until  1768,  when  be  moved  to  the  South, 
aad  waa appointed  (May  .^0, 1772)  Rector  of  Dorchester,  Md.  lie  died.  May  2,  1784,  aged 
farty-nine  yean,  leaving  a  wife  mmI  seven  children. 
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Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  Rector  of  Trinitj 
Church,  New  York,  in  August,  1764,  Mr.  Ogilvie  received  an  appoint^ 
ment  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Ministers  of  that  church,  **  on  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  currency  per  annum,  besides  what  might  be  raiaei 
for  him  by  subscription."  Uc  accepted  the  place,  and  continued  in  the 
diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  till  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  King's  Coir 
lege,  in  the  year  1770.  The  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tlio 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

On  Friday,  the  18th  of  November,  1774,  Dr.  Ogilvie  went  to  Tri&ity 
Church,  as  was  his  custom,  to  deliver  a  lecture.  Ilaving  read  the  Evening 
Service,  and  baptized  a  child,  he  announced  his  text,  (Psalm  xoii.  15f) 
but  was  almost  instantly  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  by  which  he  was 
rendered  quite  insensible.  He  was  carried  to  his  house,  and  gradnallj  io 
far  recovered  the  use  of  lii.s  fucultics  as  to  be  able  to  arrange  his  temporal 
affairs.  He  languished  for  some  days  in  the  cxcrciKC,  for  the  most  part, 
of  his  reason,  and  evincing  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  He  died 
with  perfect  calmness  on  Saturday  morning,  November  26,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  (Sunday,)  at  Trinity  Church,  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  of 
all  denominations  ;  and  a  Sermon,  commemorative  of  his  life  and  character, 
was  subsequently  preached  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  D. 
D.,  which  was  published.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  by  his  last  will,  bequeathed  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Charity  School,  one  hundred  to  King*s  College, 
and  one  hundred  to  the  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  clergymen.  A  fine  portrait  of  him  by  Copley,  in  which  he  is 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  is  still  preserred 
in  the  Vestry  office  of  Trinity  Church. 

The   following  is  an  extract   from  the  Sermon   of  Dr.  Inglis,   above 
referred  to : — 


"  Nine  years  have  I  lived  with  him  in  iierfect  harmony  and  friendship.  Macfa 
he  endeared  to  me  by  his  many  amiable  qualities,  by  a  union  of  affection  and  princi- 
ples, and  by  our  joint  endeavours  in  the  niinistry  of  the  Gospel.  To  mentloD  Um, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  which  now,  alas,  must  know  him  no  nioro,  is  not  only  a  debt 
of  fk'iuudship  which  I  owe  to  bis  memory,  but  it  may  also  be  of  service  to  you. 

**  lie  was  born  in  this  city,  and  many  of  you  know  that  he  remembered  his  Creator 
in  the  davs  of  his  youth.  Even  at  that  ]>eriod,  he  strr)ve  to  turn  others  to  rigiitesiis- 
ncss.  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  life  aflcrwords.  He  dcTO- 
ted  himself  early  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  liis  first  sit uatitm,  after  he  entered 
into  Holy  Orders,  as  Missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  was  such  as  suited  liis  glow- 
ing zeal  to  promote  the  honour  of  (rod  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  may  say  tlul  be 
was  placed  on  the  farthest  limit  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  for  all  bt^yond  it  was  cue 
dark  and  dismal  gloom,  unenlightene<l  by  any  ray  from  the  Sun  of  Kightcmisneis. 
Here  he  fahhfully  latioured,  and  with  success,  to  add  the  Heathen  to  his  Master's 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  his  possirssion. 

**  Those  qualificati<ms  which  enable  a  {jerson  to  ht*  usi^ful  in  the  sacred  minlstir, 
were  possessed  by  him  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  (ktsou  was  tall  and  gracefkil,  liis 
aspect  sweet  and  commanding,  his  voice  excellent,  his  ehicution  easy  and  plessing,  his 
imagination  lively,  bis  memory  retentive,  and  his  judgment  solid.  II  rs  tem|icr  waseTflO, 
unclouded,  and  such  as  scarcftly  any  acoidetit  could  ruffle.  Ilis  lieart  was  bumaa^t 
tender  and  benevolent,  burning  with  7.oa\  for  the  good  of  others. 

"  With  what  unwearied  industry  he  attended  the  duties  of  hfs  fnnctioo  yon  all 
know.  Like  tlie  first  li'M-nlds  of  the  blessed  (vos|m>1,  daily  in  the  temple  oT  God  and 
in  every  honse,  he  ceas<rd  not  to  teacli  and  pr<-s<'h  Jesus  Christ.  Indecii,  I  nay  apply 
to  him  what  St.  Paul  says  of  bin^Hclf  to  tlie  Thessalonians. — *  Ye  are  witnesses  sad 
God  also  how  hoMIy,  and  .justly,  and  unb!aiu<rubly  he  lN;ha\'cd  himself  among  yoa; 
how  he  exhorted,  and  comturted.  and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his 
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cUMreii,  thai  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  God,  wlio  hnth  called  you  to  his  Kingdom 
and  glwry.'  The  namber  of  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  advice  was  very  great,  and 
fHr  were  eapable  of  giving  better  on  every  occasion.  He  knew  how  to  comfort  tiie 
iflicted,  to  conflrm  the  wavering,  to  instruct  Uie  ignorant,  to  cheer  the  desiHinding,  to 
Aiengthen  the  weak,  and  to  clieck  the  froward.  The  time  would  fail  me  to  trace  this 
rioelieut  man  through  the  various  scenes  of  life,  and  the  different  characters  he  sus- 
taiaed  with  ao  much  dignity  and  lustre.  His  conduct  and  manners  were  regulated  by 
the  calm  dictates  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  prudeuce,  and  were  so  happily  tempered 
that  even  those  who  were  no  warm  friends  to  religion,  revered  him.  The  consequence 
vas  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected — few  clerg\'men  have  been  so  extensively 
ueful — few  to  mudi  beloved  and  esteemed,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie.'' 

Dr.  Ogilvie  had  a  son  {^George)  who  was  graduated  at  King's  (Columbia) 
College,  New  York,  in  1774.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost. 
ad  Priest  by  Bishop  Scabury,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1790.  He  was  Rec- 
tor of  GhrisI  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  1787  to  1790,  and  of 
St.  Paars,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  from  1790  to  1706,  when  he  was  settled  in 
Christ  Church,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1797.  His 
vife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc Whorter,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Xewark,  N.  J.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  an  agreeable 
companion,  an  excellent  reader,  and  an  acceptable  preacher. 
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THOMAS  BRADBURY  CHANDLER,  D.  D.* 

1751—1790. 

Thomas  Bradbtry  Chandler  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel  John 
rhjndler,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  who  was  married  to  the  second  daughter  of 
William  Peters,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters.  He  was  a  son 
■  I  William  and  Jemima  (Bradbury)  Chandler,  and  was  born  in  Woodstock, 
:livn  l"«.'longing  to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  but  since  about  1700  a 
]  ?.rt  uf  Connecticut,)  on  the  *2()th  of  April,  1720.  He  spent  his  early 
vvars  at  Woodstock,  upon  his  father's  farm  ;  but,  as  his  tastes  seemed 
Ml  .re  than  ordinarily  intellectual,  he  was  sent  to  College,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  174.5.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
•>a..hing  a  school  in  his  native  place,  to  earn  the  means  of  prosecuting  his 
:Le'»lo^ieal  studies;  and  he  seems  to  have  studied  for  a  while  under  the 
ir^r  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  then  of  Stratford. 

At  the  clnse  of  the  year  1747,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
VaiL'bau,t  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  the  War- 

•  C!ark*fi  Historv  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown. — Communication  from  Dr.  Chand- 
'.■:r  *  lauffhter.  Mrji.  l»ayton. — Reports  of  Propagiitiftn  Society. 

•  The  Kev.  KiiWARP  Vauohan  waa  sent  to  Klizabethtown,  in  the  autumn  of  1700,  as 
■ .  -  «-.r  til  the  hfv.  .lohn  Bn>oke,  by  the  Society  fur  the  Propagation  of  the  (Jospel  in  I'or- 
♦  r  Part*.  Il«-  officiated  not  only  at  Elizabethtown.  but  in  . several  other  parijihes  in  New 
.'*'*f\-.  .*2hortly  after  his  arrival,  he  petitioned  the  Venerable  Society  to  tr.m?fer  hini  to 
-'I'lui'.'a,  L.  I.. — eiving  as  reasuns  that  he  cnuld  obtain  no  (lee<'nt  accoraniodalion?  in  Elixa- 
'•:lr  •■■rn:  that  the  eXjienfe  of  living  there  exceeded  hi:<  means;  and  that  he  feared  hi.^  health 
'  .::!  -'iffi-r  fr»m  e\p^i*i!ire  to  extreme  heat  and  cold  in  the  journeys  he  was  obliged  to  take  to 
:■«:  ■Ji'Trrent  ji!a«.*  where  he  exendped  his  ministry:  but  the  Society  did  n«)t  comply  with  his 
-•  :^i'-*t.  Ilrre  he  continue*!  f«»r  thirty-eight  years,  and  di<  d  in  the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1747. 
I'v  i  i*  -nil!,  he  left  his  irlebe.  consisting  of  nine  acres,  with  hU  house,  to  the  *•  Pious  and  Venerable 
^■Vivrv.  f..r  the  u>c  of  the  Chunrh  of  Kngland  Minister  at  Kli/abethtown,  and  his  snccesson, 
•:  ^vfT.'-  Tlj"  Ucv.  Dr.  Rudd,  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Church,  saya,— «*  From  the 
i  f  raiati^n  I   ha%c  received  from  one  who  recollected  this  valuable  man,  it  would  appear  thai 
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dens  and  Vestry  of  that  Church  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  1 
pagatiiig  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  informing  them  that  they  had  gi 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler  to  reside  among  i 
till  ho  should  be  of  age  for  lloly  Orders,  expressing  the  wish  that  he  m 
then  be  permitted  to  go  to  England  for  ordination,  and  in  the  mean  time  m 
oiBciate  among  them  in  the  capacity  of  eatechist  and  lay-reader.  This  li 
request  was  immediately  granted  ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  d 
in  respect  to  the  former ;  for  the  Society's  Report  for  174l>-50  cont 
the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  consent  of  the  Society  that  he  shoul< 
appointed  their  Missionary,  provided  ho  should  be  found  to  possess 
requisite  qualifications.  He  went  to  England  in  1751,  received  ordina 
from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  returned  the  same  year.  On  the  lit] 
November  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to  the  Society  that,  "  after  a  passage 
nine  weeks,  he  was  got  safe  home,  joyfully  received,  and  entered  upon 
duties  of  his  Mission."  Though  his  station  was  Elizabethtown,  he 
formed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  at  Woodbridge,  and  he  was  ^ 
soon,  by  his  own  request,  set  down  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  as 
Missionary  of  both  places. 

In   17G1,   he  makes   the  following  representation  of  the  state  of 
church,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Venerable  Society : — 

"  The  cliiircli  sfcms  to  be  in  a  state  neither  of  increasing,  nor  of  losing  groan 
regard  to  its  numbers.  This  appears  to  uie  to  be  in  some  measure  owing  to  thatg 
ral  harmony  and  good  understanding  wliich  subsists  between  tlie  Church  and  the 
senters.  The  points  in  controversy  between  us,  some  years  ago,  were  disputed 
warmtli  and  some  degree  of  animosity.  Then  the  Church  visibly  gained  ground. 
tliesc  disputes  have,  for  some  time,  subsided,  and  charity,  candour,  and  rooderi 
si'em  to  liave  been  studied,  or  at  least  affv'cted,  on  bt>th  sides.  The  Dissenteri  i 
K>comc  so  charitable  as  to  think  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  Church 
th(?mselves;  and  consequently  that  no  matt^rial  advantage  is  to  be  had  by  confbn 
to  the  Church ;  and,  under  the  intiuence  of  this  opinion,  custom  and  a  fViIsc  notlc 
honour  will  be  an  effectual  bar  against  conformity. 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  fear  that  such  is  the  moderation  of  the  Church  as  to  re 
the  compliment  in  tiieir  opinion  of  the  Dissenters,  and  possibly  in  time  we  may  < 
to  think  that  the  unity  of  Christ's  body  is  a  chimerical  doctrine;  that  Schiam  ; 
ecclesiastical  scarecrow;  and  that  Kpiscoi)al  is  no  better  than  the  leathern  mitten  • 
nation;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  authority  derived  ft-om  Christ  is  no  better 
that  which  is  given  by  the  mob.  1  ho))e  the  Clergy  do  not  countenance  these  noti 
but  if  they  are  suffered  to  ])revail  amongst  our  own  people,  the  Clergy  muat|  In  i 
measure,  be  accountable  for  it." 

In  the  winter  of  17G3-G4,  Mr.  Chandler  was  subjected  to  some  am 

ance  by  a  visit  of  Whitefield  to   Elizabcthtown,  and  by  the  wish  of  n 

of  his  own  people  that  the  celebrated  itinerant  should  be  admitted  t( 

ho  WAS  happily  constituted  for  tho  times  in  which  ho  lived,  and  tho  gphere  of  his  labonn. 
wns  sprightly  and  engaging  as  a  coinpaniuii ;  ns  a  friend  and  Dcighl)our,  kind  and  libenli 
h\g  public  ministrations  were  marked  l>y  gnat  sulemnity  and  tenderness,  especially  the  ad 
isitration  of  the  Holy  Snpper.'* 

Tho  Uev.  John  Bhookis,  referred  to  above,,  cnme  to  this  country  ns  a  MiMlcniaiy  o 
Venerable  Society  In  I70.'>,  and  wiis  phiced  by  tljc  (jovcnior,  Lord  Cornbury,  at  EliraVethl 
for  the  service  of  that  and  sonic  neighbonrinf;i>ett]oment8.  He  preached  at  seven  dlfferen' 
tions, — one  of  them  fifty  miles  di:«taut  fr{»m  his  rc»idence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival^  bi 
tho  foundation  of  St.  .John  s  Church  nt  Kliznbethtnwn,  and  reported  that  *' churches  had 
commencpil  both  at  Amb(*y  and  Freehold;  while  nt  Pisctitaway  they  bad  repaired  a  DUmh 
meeting-house  ns  a  temporary  arningement."'  To  ench  of  these  churches  bo  oontributc 
sum  of  ten  pounds  from  his  own  salary.  He  die<l  surMonly  in  tho  year  1707.  **  From  all 
enn  he  gathered,"  says  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Clark,  in  his  History  of  St.  John's  Chnreh,  *' 
plain  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  an  earnest,  zealous,  .«clf-sacriflcing  Missionary,  and  that  bf 
sciisedi  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  faculty  of  nrou<iing  the  people  of  God  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  Under  <io<I,  to  him  does  St.  John  s  Church  owe  its  early  prosperous  existence;  an 
foundations  which  ho  laid  were  so  well  executed  and  so  strong  that  they  have  never 
removed  or  shaken." 
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palpi t.     In  a  letter  to  the  Ycnerablo  Society,  dated  July  5,  1764,  he 
makes  the  following  representation  of  the  case : — 

'*  My  Iranquillity,  whldi  never  brforc  was  intcrrnpted,  was  somewhat  disturbed  in 
the  winter  [MUft,  by  roasoii  of  tuy  rofusi(i«;  my  pulpit  to  Mr.  Whitcfleld,  who  signincd 
his  d'?airc  of  preaching  i:i  my  church.  Tliis  unluckily  was  at  a  timu  when  no  clergy- 
man !iai  yet  refused  iiim,  since  his  last  coming  hito  the  country,  and  afwr  his  having 
kad  the  free  use  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia,  which  last  consideration  was  what  led 
my  people  to  expect  and  desire  that  I  should  receive  him  into  mine.  But,  knowing 
t^  very  excoplhinable  point  of  light  in  which  he  formerly  Ntood  with  my  superiors  at 
hamej  through  his  undutifui  and  schismatical  behaviour,  and  having  no  evidence  of 
la  reformation  in  those  respects,  much  less  of  his  having  made  any  due  submission  to 
tbe  Governor  of  the  Church,  and  obtained  the  Bisliop  of  London's  licenst.*,  I  could  not 
tUnk  the  example  of  the  Clergy  in  Philudulphia  suiHeiunt  to  justify  a  conduct  in  my 
ifiinioD  so  alisurd  or  so  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  our  w'cclesiostical  policy.  Tlie.so 
reasons  I  offered;  but  a  great  i^art  of  my  peopl(>  remained  unsatisfied,  and  appeared 
to  be  much  offend«*d  at  my  incompliance.  J  was  not  witliout  some  degree  of  anxiety 
iboat  the  event  of  it ;  but  the  tumult  has  gradually  subsided,  and  matters  have,  for 
hiBk:  time,  returned  to  thoir  former  level,  excepting  that  two  or  three  persons  of  no 
consequence  have  left  th«j  Church. 

•'However,  whether  this  has  been  altogether  owing  to  the  above  refusal  or  to  another 
reaivu,  I  cannot  pointedly  say;  yet  I  suspect  the  latter — viz:  that  they  have  been  se- 
duced i»y  the  arts  of  the  Dissenters,  who  are,  at  this  time,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
csiug  all  their  dexterity  and  address  to  gain  proselytes  from  the  Church.'' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter  ho  says, — 

'*  The  Divtcnting  teacher*  of  this  place  is  a  man  of  some  parts,  and  of  popular 
adtiress,  and  lias  the  appearance  of  great  zeal  and  piety.  He  preaches  frequently 
thrloc  on  Sundays;  gives  an  evening  lecture  every  Thursday  in  the  meeting-house,  be- 
ifdes  praying  and  exhorting  frmn  house  to  liouse.  Many  of  my  people  of  course  fall 
\a  with  his  evening  lectures,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  are  capti- 
vated with  the  appearance  of  so  much  zeal  and  piety.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dissen- 
tcri,  almost  to  a  man,  are  watching  every  opportunity  to  promote  the  cause;  and  not 
wmnch  as  a  negro  can  fall  in  their  way  hut  «(mic  of  them  will  try  to  proselyte  him; 
tt^dtliey  are  now  ])rovided  with  a  very  strong  argument  for  that  purpose,  taken  from 
tL'>*-  sudden  and  instantaneous  conversions,  which,  within  six  months,  have  frequently 
Lappcned  in  this  and  the  adjacent  towns,  among  the  Dissenters,  whereas  there  havo 
I«rtn  !M>ne  in  the  Church." 

In  170G,  ho  was  honoured  with  the  dogrco  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
ilio  T'nivftrsity  of  Oxford.  He  addressed  a  letter,  shortly  after,  to  the 
Bi-hop  of  London,  respectfully  and  gratefully  acknowledging  the  influence 
Lo  ha<l  had  in  procuring  for  him  the  honour. 

Ftir  ssonic  time  previous  to  this,  the  want  of  Bishops  in  the  Colonics  had 
^"^•m  rc;Lfarded  hy  the  Episc(>pal  Clmrch  in  this  country  as  a  serious  evil  ; 
izA  3^}ff*ut  this  time,  the  matter  became  the  sulgcct  of  an  extended  discus- 
"inn  through  the  press.  In  1707,  Dr.  Chandler  published  and  dedicated  to 
■!v  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  **An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf 
'  f  the  Church  of  England  in  America  ;  wherein  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
'\--  Kpi.icopal  Office  are  briefly  considered,  Reasons  for  sending  Bishops  to 
Anitrica  are  assigned,  the  Plan  on  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  send  them  is 
--rLitol,  and  the  Objections  against  sending  them  are  o])viated  an<l  ccmfutcd. 
^Vith  an  Appendix,  wherein  is  given  some  account  of  an  anonymous  pam- 
'■■il-'*."  Thi'j  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John- 
.-■Ti.  thvn  uf  Stratford,  Conn.,  seconded  by  the  strongly  expressed  wi^li  of 
i  vr.lnTitar\'  association  of  the  K])isoopal  Clergy  of  New  York  and  Now 
J':r:*i*y.  It  immediately  called  forth  spirited  replies  in  the  Now  York 
'lazctte,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  published  in  Philadelphia ;  though 
ilie  answer  which  seems  to  have  attracted  more  attention  was  from  the  llev. 

*  Rev.  James  Caldwell. 
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Dr.  Channoy  of  Boston,  under  the  title, — **  The  Appeal  to  the  PnblU 
answered,  in  behalf  of  the  Non-Episcopal  Churches  in  America,  oontaiiiiiig 
Remarks  on  what  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler  has  advanced,  &c."  Dr. 
Chandler  replied  to  this  pamphlet  in  1769,  in  another,  entitled  *•  The 
Appeal  defended,  or  the  proposed  American  Episcopate  vindicated ;  ia 
answer  to  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Chauncy  and  others.'*  This  drew  a  rejoin- 
der from  Dr.  Chauncy,  in  1770,  entitled  »*  Reply  to  Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler's 
Appeal  defended  ;**  after  which,  in  1771,  Dr.  Chandler  published  a  third 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  Appeal  farther  defended,  in  answer  to  the  further 
Misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Chauncy."  The  controversy  was  conduoted,  OK 
both  sides,  with  acknowledged  ability.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  referring  to  Dr. 
Chauncy's  first  pamphlet,  says, — It  **  is  a  long  piece,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred  pages,  virulent  against  the  Church,  but  more  free  froii 
personal  abuse  than  I  expected,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  deserves  the  singiilar 
character  of  being  very  artful  and  blundering." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Venerable  Society,  dated  July  5,  1770,  Dr.  Chandler 
writes  thus : — 

^^  Mr.  TVhitcfleld  has  again  come  into  the  conntry,  and  again  lias  been  received  iate 
the  Philadelphia  churches.     lie  ha.s  lately  been  also  in  this  town;  but  as  there  wat  no 
expectation  that  I  would  give  him  the  use  of  my  pulpit,  it  was  not  requested,  and  M 
kind  of  disturbance  has  been  created  by  him.     My  congregation  is  as  regular  and  ret*   i> 
pectable  as  ever  it  was,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  families,  of  which  then  an 
between  seventy  and  eighty  communicants;  and  the  Dissenters  of  late  have  beenw  ' 
more  friendly  in  appearanci;  than  ever.     Some  years  ago.  but  very  few  of  them  wMi  f, 
to  be  seen  in  church  on  any  occasion ;  but  now  they  sometimes  crowd  thither  in  mmI  ^ 
numbers  as  to  be  more  numerous  than  our  own  people  that  are  present.     This  It  a   - 
indication  that  their  prejudices  against  the  Church   abate  in  this  place,  as  I  betlevi   ¥ 
they  do  throughout  the  country  in  general,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that  are  Uii    | 
to  keep  them  up  and  increase  them.'' 

When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  seen  to  be  approaching, — Jht 
Chandler's  sympathies  being  strongly  with  the  mother  country, — he  £d 
what  he  could,  both  by  his  pen  and  by  his  tongue,  to  avert  it.  Bat  when 
he  found  that  the  current  of  public  feeling  in  that  direction  was  too  stnHf 
to  be  resisted,  he  took  his  departure  from  the  country,  and  went  to  Bi^ 
land  ;  and  an  additional  motive  for  his  doing  this  was  that  his  health  WM 
seriously  impaired,  and  he  was  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  bell 
medical  aid. 

Dr.  Chandler  remained  in  England  ten  years — from  1775  to  1785  ;  and 
during  this  time  he  received,  in  addition  to  his  salary  from  the  YenenUe 
Society,  which  was  fifty  pounds  sterling,  an  annual  allowance  from  Gh>Ten- 
ment  of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  occupied  chiefly  in  study  Mai 
writing  ;  and  as  he  was  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cuh 
terbury,  and  many  other  prominent  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  well  U 
many  of  the  Nobility,  it  is  presumed  that  his  time  could  not  have  kimg 
heavily  upon  him,  at  least  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  then. 
After  he  had  been  there,  however,  some  four  or  five  years,  a  caneerovi 
affection,  which  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the  small-pox,  which  he  hai 
about  1760,  and  which  left  a  small  scab  upon  his  nose  that  had  neyer  di^ 
appeared, — began  to  develope  itself,  and  very  soon  to  threaten  a  fatal  iaaoe* 
He  spent  one  summer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  living  almost  entirely  opes 
goat's  milk,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  be  benefited ;  bnt  neither 
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I   tkat  nor  any  other  expedient  that  medical  skill  could  suggest,  had   any 
&Toanible  effect. 

As  An  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  British 
I   Mciet  J,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  he  was  requested  to  send  in  a  petition  to  His  Majesty  for  his  par- 
don ;  and  he  actually  did  so ;  though,  in  common  with  all  the  other  peti- 
dons,  it  proved  unavailing. 

Some  time  before  leaving  England,  Dr.  Chandler  was  appointed  Bishop 
if  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  precarious  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
decline  the  office.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Mating  the  impossibility  of  his  accepting  the  appointment,  the  Archbishop 
lidressed  him  in  a  very  kind  and  courteous  manner,  expressing  his  respect 
kr  his  character  and  his  sympathy  in  his  affliction,  and  begging  him  to 
ume  some  person  suitable  to  be  appointed  in  his  place.  I  pon  his  recom- 
■eDdation,  Dr.  Inglis,  who,  previous  to  the  Peace,  had  been  Hector  of 
rHnitjs*  Church,  New  York,  was  appointed. 

After  the  return  of  Peace,  in  17S3,  the  Wardens  and  Vestrv  of  St. 
John's  Church,  which,  during  a  part  of  the  llcvolution,  had  been  kept 
cogether  chiefly  by  some  one  of  their  own  number  reading  prayers  and  a 
sermon  on  Sunday, — addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chandler,  retjuesting  him  to 
Rtom  and  resume  the  duties  of  his  Rectorship.  To  this  communication 
he  replied  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course 
he  shoald  ultimately  think  it  his  duty  to  pursue  ;  but  that  the  state  of  his 
hnlth  was  such  as  to  give  little  promise  of  his  being  able  to  discharge  the 
cutivi'  required  by  the  parish.  The  Vestry,  however,  did  not  think  proper 
'■f  appoint  another  Hector,  though  they  made  arrangements  with  the  Kev. 
I'zal  0>rden  for  his  services  half  the  time. 

Dr.  Chandler  returned  to  this  country  in  1787) ;  and  was  greeted  by  many 
•'!  his  old  friends  at  Klizabethtown  with  a  cordial  welcome.  It  was  a  most 
jmteful  circumstance  to  him  that  his  family,  during  his  protracted  absence 
frt/m  them,  had  been  treated  with  the  most  considerate  kindness  ;  and  he 
ial  been  able  to  furnish  them  from  his  income  with  a  comfortable  support. 
Tfiouirh  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
L?  j-erforming  the  duties  of  the  Rectorship,  the  Vestry  requested  him  to 
rt-uin  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  never  attempted  any  public  ser- 
Hi-e  after  his  return,  with  the  exception  of  officiating  at  one  or  two  fune- 
T%U :  thouffh  he  continued  occasionallv  to  walk  out  with  his  head  covered 
»i:h  a  handkerchief,  until  within  a  vear  or  two  of  his  death.  He  died  on 
riif  ITih  of  June.  1790,  aged  sixtv-four  vears. 

Uo  was  married,  in  1752,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Emmott,  of 
Eiixalothtown.  They  had  six  children.  WiUiain  was  graduated  at 
Kiaj'.-i  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1774  ;  was  a  Captain  of  the  British 
V.-luiiteers,  and  died  in  England,  October  22,  1784,  aged  twenty-eight 
jears.  Of  his  three  daughters  who  were  married,  one  was  the  wife  t)f 
'Ttntral  E.  B.  Dayton;  one  the  wife  of  William  Dayton,  Esq.;  and  the 
joangtrst  the  wife  of  Bishop  Hobart.  Mrs.  William  Dayton  is  still  (1857) 
iiring.     Mrs.  Chandler  died  September  20,  1801,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Mr*.  Dayton,  whose  recollections  of  her  father  were  until  lately  very 
distinct,  has  informed  me  that  he  was  a  large  portly  man,  of  fine  personal 
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appearance,  of  a  comiienanee  expressive  of  high  intelligeiMe,  ikmigjk  eon* 

siderably  marred  by  the  small-pox,  of  an  uncommonly  blue  eye,  of  a  atrongi 
commanding  voice,  and  a  great  lover  of  music.  He  had  fine  powers  of 
conversation,  and  was  a  most  agreeable  companion  for  persons  of  all  agw* 
lie  was  very  fond  of  home,  fond  of  retirement  and  of  stndy,  and  wta 
greatly  beloved  by  his  congregation.  His  controversial  writings  prove — 
what  a  uniform  tradition  ascribes  to  him — that  he  possessed  an  trneoBi" 
monly  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  Church  never  faltered  or  became  doubtful  nnder  any 
prcs^re  of  circumstances.  Nearly  all  his  papers,  from  which  an  extendel 
narrative  of  his  public  life  might  have  been  compiled,  were  destroyedi 
from  prudential  considerations ;  though  the  circumstance  was  afterwards 
much  regretted  by  his  friends. 


-♦♦■ 


RT.  REV.  EDWARD  BASS,  D.  D.* 

1762—1803. 

Edward  Bass  was  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Bass,  who  came  to  Net 
England  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  about  the 
year  1630,  or  a  little  later,  and  settled  in  Roxbury.     He  was  a  eonof 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Bass,  and  was  born  at  Dorchester,  November  21 
1726.     Of  his  earliest  years  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  manifesUI 
a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  for  a  liberal  education.    El 
accordance  with  these  early  predilections,  he  entered  Harvard  College  st 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and,  having  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  seliolsr 
during  his  whole  course,  was  graduated  in  1744.     From  this  period  until  hjl 
took  his  second  degree  in  1747,  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in  teaching  ft 
school,  though,  in  connection  with  this  employment,  he  was  prosecuting  Ul 
studies  with  reference  to  the  ministry.     From  1747  to  1751,  he  resided  |jt 
College,  still  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  but  having,  in  the  ineejl 
time,  received  license  to  preach  in  the  Congregational  ^Church.     He  mxf^ 
plied  various  pulpits  in  that  connection,  and,  it  is  said,  declined  an  invitatieil 
to  settle  over  the  church  at  Boxford ;  but  as  early  as  1752,  he  formal^ 
changed  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  joined  the  Episcopal  CommunioB. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  by  request  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  New^ 
bury,  Mass.,  he  went  to  England  for  ordination,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
was  admitted  to  Dcacon^s   Orders,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  then  Biahaf 
of  London,  in  his  Chapel  at  Fulham.     He  was  subsequently  admitted  tt 
Priest's  Orders,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  returned  to  Nm 
England,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Newbmjfi 

then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bcv.  Matthias  Plant.t     He  was  invited  ft 

II  ■ 

*  Mom'  HUtorical  Duoonne.— Gospel  Advocate,  VII.— Erergreen,  II.— B«il«t*s  Uh0f 
Jacob  Bailey. 

t  Matthias  Plaht  was  born  in  Staffordsbire,  England ;  was  cdaeaied  In  liia  Bftflve  otsMM 
was  appointed  a  MiMionarr  of  the  Venerable  Society  in  1720;  camo  to  tbii  ecmntry  la  Hni 
oommeneed  bis  labonrs  at  Newbury  in  April,  1722;  and  died  April  2,  1753,  In  the  rixtj-ffMMB 
year  of  bis  age.    On  tbe  27tb  of  December,  1722,  be  was  married  to  Lydia^  dao^tor  of  Ba^ 
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.Mr-  P  ;  but       •  P.'s  death  ooourring  shortlj  after, 

IKr^  9m  IBM  to  tile  entire  pi      iiial  oliarge. 

IWB  Ih*  tUH*  w  «■  eewiBi  to  the  eommoncemont  of  the  Bevolu- 
tiaSfS  p«M  of  abont  twenty-two  yean,  there  were  no  marked  incidents 
itleniHng  Ma  winieliy*  But  whi  the  Colonies  declared  themselves  indepen* 
JBBfty  Jfr»  Ba«|  like  aany  othei  clergymen  of  the  sameeommnniioo,  found 
UlMilf  Bot  a  little  embarraseed  by  the  conflicting  claims  growing  oat  of  his 
April  aad  aeeleeiisfiesl  relations.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  considered  as  by 
piwna  ufri^ndly  to  his  country's  cansa;  and  on  the  other,  his  church 
Ipiiil  part  ef  the  integral  Church  of  England,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
I  J||,Hpport  came  from  the  British  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gi>8pel  in 
Iflpnigii  Parts.  As  he  continued  the  regular  use  of  the  Liturgy,  including 
tte  prayers  for  the  Boyal  Family, — ^he  thereby  gave  offence  to  a  portion  of 
Us  pariahionen,  who  seceded  from  his  congregation.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested,  by  the  Wardens  and 
Tastiy  of  his  Church,  to  omit  the  parts  of  the  Service  which  had  respect 
to  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  And  he  con- 
SBifted  to  do  so,  though  there  are  letters  still  extant,  and  one  at  least  from 
Mr.  Bass  himself,  which  show  that  he  yielded  to  the  proposal,  not  without 
■aaj  mis^^vings.  « 

TUa  measure,  while  it  saved  his  parish  from  disruption,  if  not  from 
estiaetion,  anbjected  him  to  great  inconvenience  by  depriving  him  of  a  large 
|art  off  bia  salary.  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  immediately 
withdrew  from  him  its  aid,  leaving  him  without  the  Decessary  means  of 
si^port.  Happily,  however,  several  highly  respectable  individuals  belong- 
ing to  his  parish  volunteered  the  necessary  assistance,  so  that  he  was 
tnabled  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  At  the  restora- 
tioQ  of  Peace,  when  the  animosity  between  the  two  countries  was  supposed 
to  have  subsided,  he  ventured  to  prefer  his  claim  for  arrearages  on  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  In 
1786,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title :  **A 
hief  Account  of  the  Treatment  which  Mr.  Bass,  late  Missionary  from  the 
Seeieiy  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  at  Newbury- 
pert,  New  England,  hath  received  from  said  Society.  Drawn  up  by  him- 
idf,  with  Remarks  upon  particular  parts  of  it,  and  addressed  to  the 
impartial  Public.  Admonish  a  friend ;  it  may  be  he  hath  not  done  it. 
Adiaonish  thy  friend ;  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it.  Admonish  a  friend ; 
for  many  times  it  is  a  slander,  and  believe  not  every  tale.  Ecclesiasticus, 
xiz.  13,  14,  15.     London:  Printed  in  the  year  1786." 

«d  BBrtletty  who  U  laid  to  have  *'  left  an  excellent  character,  being  a  notable  honacivife,  and 
lUa  to  •dmft  hertelf  to  all  daaief  of  society.''  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morsn,  in  his  lliatorical  Discourse, 
ttjs, — "  Mr.  Plant  appean  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  of  a  high  sense  of 
fceoiaia.  and  of  the  distinctive  rights  of  the  Clergy  and  I^aity.  He  was  exact  and  methodi- 
^:  Maetasd  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  anxious  that  Clergy  and  Laity 
ikovM  each  move  in  their  distinct  sphere,  without  interference.  It  ha<l  been  intimated  to  the 
Beeietj  that  he  had  sometimes  appeared  in  public,  not  suitably  habited,  acconling  to  tho 
CSuoM; — wbieh  he  reeents  as  a  groondless  charge,  averring  that  he  had  not  even  attended  the 
ineni  of  »  efaild  witboai  hit  bands,  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  ride  some  miles  to  attend 
k.  •  •  •••!!€  was  highly  respected  by  his  parishioners,  and  by  other  denominations, 
dIkMgfa  be  hMl  to  MM  Umra^  scenes  whioh  required  extraordinary  prudence  and  firmness. 
ffe  kepi  aloof  from  the  strong  exeltements  of  the  day,  produced  by  the  earlier  visits  of  Mr. 
VUtefleld.  •  •  •  •  •  While  other  parishes  lost  a  large  shan)  of  the  members,  he  says 
tkat  not  one  of  his  Hock  dcttrted  the  Chuich." 
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In  Julj,  1789,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  apon  Mr. 
Bass  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Episcopal  Church  having  been  duly  organized  throughout  the  Union, 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  began  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  choice  of 
a  Bishop  ;  for  though  Bishop  Seabury  of  Connecticut  had  occasionally  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  Episcopate  in  Massachusetts,  yet  the  duties  of 
his  own  Diocese  had  now  become  so  great  as  to  require  his  whole  attention. 
Accordingly,  a  Convention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  was  held  in  Boa- 
ton,  in  1796,  and  having  determined  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Buhop, 
Dr.  Bass  was  unanimously  elected.  He  at  first  declined  the  office,  from 
the  high  sense  which  he  had  of  its  responsibilities ;  but,  upon  fortlier 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  it.  In  the  spring  following,  (1797,)  he  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  consecrated,  at  Christ  Chureh, 
by  the  lU.  Reverend  William  White,  D.  D.,  Bishops  Provoost  and  Clag- 
gett  being  present  and  assisting.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  shortly 
after,  he  was  welcomed  with  great  affection  by  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, then  in  session  at  Boston.  He  was  conducted  in  his  robes  from 
the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  to  the  altar,  where  he  was  addressed,  in 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a  very  appropriate  and  impressive  manner ;  to  which  he  responded 
in  terms  of  great  modesty,  propriety,  and  affection.  Sometime  after,  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Rhode  Island,  and  subsequently  those  in  New 
Hampshire,  placed  themselves  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Bishop  Bass  retained  the  charge  of  his  parish  at  Newburyport,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  Con- 
secration ;  but  his  health  in  the  main  continued  good,  and  the  vigonr  of 
his  mind  was  not  at  all  abated.  His  duties,  both  as  a  Parish  Minister 
and  a  Bishop,  he  continued  regularly  to  perform  till  near  the  close  of  life. 
In  the  year  1800,  a  new  church  was  built  for  him,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  was  consecrated  by  him — the  first  and  only  consecration  which  he 
attended.  He  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation  in  several  ohnrcheSf 
and  ordained  a  number  of  ministers,  two  of  whom  afterwards  became 
Bishops.     But  he  left  no  record  of  his  Episcopal  acts. 

Bishop  Bass  had,  for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  been  subject  to 
occasional  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  it  was  one  of  these  that  terminated  his 
life.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  somewhat  indisposed, 
but  still  attended  church,  and  preached  twice  during  the  day,  prayers  being 
read  by  his  Assistant ;  and  he  expected  the  next  week  to  make  a  journey 
to  Portland,  Me.,  to  consecrate  a  church  which  had  then  just  been  fin- 
ished. But  death  arrested  him  suddenly.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  Sermon  at  Ids 
Funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Parker,  of 
Boston. 

Bishop  Bass  published  an  Address  to  the  Masonic  Lodges,  on  the  Fes- 
tival of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1779 ;  and  a  Sermon  that  he  preached  before 
the  Merrimao  Humane  Society,  in  Newburyport,  in  September,  1808, 
WEfl  published  after  his  decease. 


b  Hmjmt  1T64,  Im  iMUmd  SuA  Bank.  wl(p  di«d  in  Maj,  1789. 
i^Kmmmtlkf  m  mImM  Smnj  Philips,  wbo  rarriTod  him  numy  jMn.    H« 

FBOfe  KpWABP  SFRACKTE  &A1ID,  X8Q. 

HMWBUsnoMr,  Febnwy  90, 186B. 
4mt  Sr:  HbtbinK  could  indoee  me  to  attempt  a  complfamoe  witk 
jMfwt  fcr  ay  nKolieetiow  of  Bishop  Baas  bat  the  fact  that  hia  ecmtempo- 
■  hmmm^iSk  paaaed  away,  and  I  auppoae  that  I  am  almoat  the  onlj  one 
wfcp  la  Ala  to^ffoany  aeooont  of  him  from  personal  JoMwledge.  I 
hla  wen  in  my  yonth.  and  skt  under  his  ministry,  and  have  very  d^tinot 
ipollauiluus  of  has  appearance  and  manner,  both  In  and  out  of  the  pulpit;  but 
^im  ftavit  hear  m  mind  that  my  impressions  concerning  him  are  the  impressiona 
wadavpon  a  mia^  which  hadtearcely  yet  reached  its  maturity,  and  that  they 
■%hi  JMt  improbably  haTobeen  modified  by  an  acquaintance  with  himjtt  a  lalar 
I  thhik,  howef  er,  from  haTing  always  lived  in  the  community,  and  hasB 
iber  of  the  oongreytdon,  hi  which  he  spent  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and 
kaTiBg  been  intimately  couTersant  with  many  whose  opportunities  for  fbna* 
i^g  a  Judgment  concerning  him  were  much  better  than  tny  own,  I  shall  be  in  lit- 
Ua  ilaaftnr  of  mistaking,  in  n^ard  at  least  to  his  more  prominent  characteristics. 
I  aiB  boimd  in*candour  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  Bishop  Bass  as  having 
beiBgnally  distinguished  for  intellectual  force  or  brilliancy.  He  had  what  you 
wwrid  call  a  well  Iwlanced  mind — there  was  that  happy  and  harmonious  adjust- 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  that  saved  him  from  all  eccentricity,  and  quali- 
na  Ibr  a  life  of  active  uaefulncas,  without  securing  to  him  any  high  degree 
of  mtdlectual  fame.  If  he  was  distinguished  for  any  one  mental  characteristic 
more  than  another,  perhaps  it  was  a  sound  judgment;  which  enabled  him  to  act 
discreetly  in  difQcult  cases,  and  rendered  him  a  safe  and  wise  counsellor  to 
olhera.  In  his  temperament,  he  was  mild,  calm  and  self-possessed :  he  was  not 
the  man  needlessly  to  brave  the  prejudices  or  shock  the  feelings  of  those  from. 
whom  he  might  differ.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  benevolent  spirit,  and  seemed! 
to  delight  in  doing  good  and  rendering  others  happy,  wherever  he  had  an  oppor- 
ftviity.  Neither  his  intellectual  nor  moral  constitution  qualified  him  to  be  the* 
leader  of  a  great  and  difBcult  enterprise;  but  both  qualified  him  to  co-operate, 
^■ietly  indeed,  but  efficiently  and  acceptably,  with  more  intrepid  spirits,  and  to» 
make  his  inflnence  felt,  like  the  dew  of  Heaven,  wherever  it  had  an  opportunity. 
to  exert  itself. 

Bishop  Bass'  religious  character  partook  of  the  same  qualities  with  his  natural 
csoatttAtion — it  was  serious,  practical  and  stable.  If  I  were  to  mention  any 
graee  as  predominant,  perhaps  it  would  be  humility.  No  one  ever  suspected  him 
of  thinking  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think.  Nothing  of  pharisaic 
self-eomplacency,  or  noisy  demonstration,  or  official  reserve  or  hauteur,  ever 
appeared  in  him;  but  his  meekness  and  unobtrusiveness  were  proverbial.  His 
relig;ion  consisted  pre-eminently  in  doing  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  while 
yet  it  was  based  upon  evangdical  principle,  and  involved  a  firm  belief  in  all  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  body  claimed  for  the  Bishop  any  extraordinary 
power  or  attraction  in  the  pulpit.  His  manner  was  simple  and  plain,  carrying 
with  it  an  air  of  deep  sincerity  that  made  up  for  what  might  have  seemed  to 
aoeae  a  lack  of  animation.  And  his  discourses  were  quite  in  harmony  with  his 
onmier;  and  of  these  I  can  speak  with  the  more  confidence  from  tho  fact  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  many  of  them  in  manuscript.  They  par^ 
took  almoat  of  the  aimplidty  of  childhood;  while  yet  they  were  by  no  meana 
deatitate  of  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  good  preaching.    No  matten*  what 
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his  subject  might  be,  h^wos  sure  to  find  something  in  it  practical — ^something 
suited  to  make  men  better  and  happier.  lie  rarelj,  if  ever,  preached  controver- 
sial sermons,  and  seemed  to  delight  especially  in  those  themes  which  brought 
him  more  immediately  in  contact  with  men  in  their  daily  obligations' and  duties. 

As  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  he  sustained  himself  with  great  dignity,  useful- 
ness, and  ncceptablencss.  While  he  was  true  to  his  own  convictions,  and  endea- 
voured to  discbarge  every  duty  faithfully  that  devolved  upon  him,  ho  never  inter- 
fered with  the  religious  rights  of  others,  and  lived  in  pleasant  relations  with 
Ministecs  and  Christians  of  difTercnt  communions.  And  tlie  inoffensive  and  jel 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  higli  trust,  as  well  as  the  amiaUe 
and  gentle  spirit  which  he  cviii(.>c<l  in  all  his  more  private  relations,  secured  to 
him  the  respect,  esteem,  and  veneration  of  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Bass  was  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  dignified  in  his 
person.  His  amiable  disposition  exhibited  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful  countenance, 
indicative  of  great  equanimity  of  temper  and  sociability,  made  him  eyery  where  a 
welcome  guest,  and  leaves  with  me  a  pleasant  recollection  of  his  manj  social 
visits  to  my  father.  • 

Id  stature  he  was  about  five  feet,  eight  inches  in  height,  stout,  with  a  broad 
full  chest,  the  lower  part  of  his  body  slightly  prominent. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect  and  regard, 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  SPRAQUE  RAND. 


■♦♦- 


RICHARD  CLARKE.* 

1753—1759. 

RicuABD  Clarke  was  born  and  educated  in  England.  Having  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Kstablishcd  Church,  he  was  sent  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  (lospol  in  Foreign  Parts  to  {Jouth  Carolina,  and  arrived 
at  CharlcHtown  in  the  autumn  of  1753.  He  had  been  ordained  Demcon 
by  Dr.  Hoadlcy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  3f  ay  5,  1746;  and  Priest,  by  Dr. 
Pcarce,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  September  23,  1750.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he,  iu  connection  with  the  Rev.  John  Andrcws,t  suecceded  the 
Rov.  Alexander  Garden  in  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Philip's  Church.  He 
seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  duties  under  a  deep  sense  of  his  rcspotiribility, 
and  with  a  determination  to  walk  as  closely  as  ho  could  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  distinguished  predecessor.  He  became  at  once  deeply  interested  in 
the  Negro  School,  and  its  wants  as  well  as  its  success  formed  one  of  the 
subjects  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Society.  In  1757,  he  informed 
them   that  the  School  was  full  of  children  ;  that  the  great  BuccesB  which 

•  Ramaay'a  Hist.  8.  C,  T.— Dalcho'a  Ch.  S.  C. 

t  JoHiv  Audkkwh  oame  frr>in  England  with  tho  Kev.  Richard  Clarke  in  \7bZ,  harinc  been 
educated  at  St.  Mury-JIall,  Oxford,  and  received  Deacon's  Onler*  from  Dr.  BenKm,  Jliflhopof 
Gloucefter,  December  3,  ITiiO,  and  Priest's  from  Dr.  Seclcer,  Bii<bonof  Oxford,  December  24, 
1762.  ilo  resigned  his  office  b»  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  November  9,  17Mf 
after  which  he  retame<l  to  Kngland,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Stinchcombe,  in  Gloneeiter- 
•bire,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Marden,  in  Kent.  Ho  published,  in  1 7f>3,  <*  The  Scriptare  DoeCrine 
of  Grace.  In  answer  to  a  Trcatiflo  on  the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  by  Williara,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloa- 
oester."  A  Selection  from  bis  Diseoorscs  was  published  aXtcr  his  death,  under  too  titlo  oC 
**  SormoDf  on  the  most  important  subjects. ''    lie  was  honoured  with  tho  degree  of  LL»  B. 
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mmM  %  W  Vmjo,  liiM^  the  want  of  ernl  eBtablifOimeiits  in  the  Pro- 
ilpM^iht^'m  fl^  iBsfenietuiii  <#  tftj^oiuaad  Bdgroet;  that  the 

IS'linilii^t WJM  -^  milhiiade  of  their.. engigemeiits,  which  were 

■WM  {■■■iiwiilf  yin|hiiiiiuiiil,  woi^apreTented  fnmt  perfbrmi]i|^  as  much 
of  this  otorioo  JM  fiiSy  oofdU  wish;  and  that  they  could  do  little  elae  than 
pnj  tha* floae  Mora  onlargod  means  jnight*be  derked  fyr  the  iaatmotion 
Of  9i0ni^oopio. 

llr.  Ohirho  xoiiniod  his  Beotorship  of  St.  Philip's,  iFebroary  »,  1769, 
wsa  ■neeoadodhj  the  Bof.  Bobert  Smith*  The  fol^owin^  leotimonial 
gnwii&tbyiho  Yfrtry: — 

*^  Kita  are' to  oerlify  iihat  the  Bey.  Bichard'  Clarke,  who  hfts  performed 
itm  datim  of  Beetor^of  St.  Philip's  Chnrch,  in  Charlestown^  South  Oaro- 
Eaa,  tat  iqpwarda  of  five  years,  has  behaved  himself  with  gravity,  diligence, 
lad  Melity  becoming  his  office  and  character." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Clarke  resigned  his  charge,  in  1759,  he  retomed  to 
fcgjsiid,  and  soon  aft«r  his  arriyal  was  appointed  Lecturer  of  Sloke  New- 
Bgtai,  and  afterwards  of  St.  James',  near  Aldgate,  I«ondon.  In  1768,  he 
was  Curate  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  his  last  years,  he  was  much 
rednood  in  lus  worldly  circumstances.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  T 
an  not  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  1780. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  publications : — 

A  Warning  to  the  World,  or  the  Prophetical  Numbers  of  Daniel  and 
John  cahmlated,  1759.  A  Seeoud  Warning  to  the  World,  1762.  The 
Yoioe  of  Olad  Tidings  to  the  Jew  and  Oentile,  1768.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Daily  Service  of  the  Law  preached  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  1768.  An 
Essay  on  the  number  Seven,  wherein  the  Duration  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Mahometan  Imposture,  the  time  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  year  of  the  world  for  the  Millenium,  and  for  the  First  Resurrec- 
tion, are  attempted  to  be  settled,  1769.  The  Explanation  of  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets.  A  Comtbent  on  the  Sixty-eighth  Psalm.  A  Series  of  Letters 
Essays,  Dissertations,  and  Discourses,  on  various  subjects.  In  two  volmnes. 
8<Bne  of  his  Essays  are  dated  as  late  as  January  20,  1780. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of  South  Carolina,  writes  concerning  Mr. 

Clarke  as  follows : — 

**  Bev.  Richard  Clarke,  Minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church  in  Charlcstown,  was  more 
known  aa  a  theologian  berond  the  limits  of  America,  than  any  other  inhabitaiit  cC 
Carotina.  He  was  admired  as  a  preacher,  both  In  Charlestown  and  London.  His 
doq^oenoe  captivated  persons  of  taste-  his  serious  preaching  and  personal  piety  pro- 
cored  Ibr  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  good  men.  When  he  preached ,  the  church 
was  crowded,*  and  the  effects  of  it  were  visible  in  the  reformed  lives  of  many  of  his 
bearers,  and  the  increased  number  of  serious  communicants.  His  sermons  were  often 
composed  und^r  tke  impressions  of  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  From 
its  soothing  effects,  and  from  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  his  heart,  Qod's  love  to 
iiiao,  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  were  the  subjects  on  which  he  dwelt  witli  pecu- 
liar delight.  He  gave,  on  the  week  day,  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  were  much  admired.  So  great,  at  that  time,  was  Uic  harmony 
bv.t ween  ministers  of  different  denominations  in  Charlestown .  that  Mr.  Clarke  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hutson,*  Minister  of  the  Congregational  or  Independent  Church,  who  was 

*  WiLLiAV  HuTSOX  was  a  follower  of  Whitefield,  and  came  with  him  from  England  about  the 
jmr  1740.  He  eommenoed  preaehing  in  1743,  and  officiated  first  at  tho  Orphan  House,  in 
G«orgU,  and  afterwards  in  Prince  William  s  Parish,  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  Dissenting  church 
of  Stony  Creek.  In  1757,  he  was  called  to  officiate  in  Charlestown.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic 
it,  oo  the  11th  of  April,  1761,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  bis  age.  "  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  aa  exemplary  Christian,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.*'  One  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  the  anfortunate  Col.  Isaac  Hayne,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Hayne,  one  of  the  moat  able  and  eloquent  of  our  Ameriean  statesmen. 
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also  in  the  habit  of  deliveriug  a  wock-day  lecture,  that  the  lecture  of  the  one  fhoald 
bo  on  Wednesday,— of  the  other  on  Friday,  in  order  that  each  might  bear  the  other, 
and  that  an  opportunity  of  attending  both  might  also  bo  affordf^  to  such  oi  their 
resi>ective  congregations  as  desired  it.  About  ^s  period,  both  these  worthy  ihcn  were 
members  of  a  Religious  and  Literary  Society,  composed,  in  addition  to  ihemaeWes,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Zubly, — minister  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Christ  Church,  the  niinistc-r 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Chri.Htopher  Gadsden,  Mr.  Gabriel  Manigault, 
Mr  ileury  and  Mr.  James  Laurens,  Mr.  Ben.  Smith,  members  of  the  £pii«oupal 
Church,  Mr.  Daniel  Crawford,  Mr.  John  Rattray, — an  eminent  lawyer  and  learned 
man — the  two  lust  named  were  members  of  the  l*resbyterian  Churcli,  and  of  several 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  distinctly  remembered.  This  Society  met  ouce  a 
month,  in  the  evening,  at  the  liouses  of  the  respective  members.  One  of  the  clergy- 
men opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  prayer,  and  they  then  discussed  some  literary  or 
religious  topic  which  had  been  previou-sly  agreed  on,  without,  however,  being  so  strictly 
conlined  to  it  but  that  other  matters  not  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  Uie  meeting 
might  be  introauced. 

"After  several  years'  residence  in  Charlcstown,  Mr.  Clarke,  in  the  year  1759.  left 
Carolina,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Lecturer  of  Stoke  Newington  at  St.  Jftuei', 
Aldgate,  in  London.  Though  that  city  abounded  with  first-rate  preachera,  hit 
oloq^uence  and  piety  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  He  was  so  much 
esteemed  and  beloved  in  Charlcstown,  that  several  of  its  inhabitants  sent  their  children 
after  him,  and  put  them  under  his  care  and  instruction,  at  an  Academy  which  be  opened 
near  Loudon.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced  author,  and  at  suooea- 
sive  periods  published  six  volumes,  and  several  pamphlets  on  theological  subjects.  In 
these,  much  biblical,  classical  and  historical  knowledge  was  dispIayiKl.  His  Letter  to 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  on  his  accuunt  of  the  death  of  David  Hume,  was  oxtensively  reftd, 
and  much  admired.  Of  his  writings  in  explanation  of  Scripture  Prophecies,  the 
present  generation  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging;  for,  according  to  IdscomqieB- 
taries,  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  will  take  place  between  the  present  day  and 
the  year  1835.  That  these  work.s  were  written  in  Carolina  is  probable ;  for  the  tub- 
stance  of  a  considerable  part  of  them  was  preached  in  Charlestown.  In  the  title  page 
he  calls  himself  ^  late  Minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Charlestown,  South  Carolina.'  Ue 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  was  through  life  esteemed  for  his  fervent  piety,  great 
learning,,  and  commanding  eloquence.'' 

Dalcho,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohoroli 

of  South  Carolina,  after  giving  an  extract  from  his  tract  on  tho  Prophecies, 

published  previous  to  his  leaving  Charlestown,  says, — 

*'  This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Clarke's  writings  on  the  Prophecies:  AiU  of  TisUmaiy 
speculations  and  indefinite  conclusions.  He  was  a  Universalist,  and  appears  to  have 
been  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  Jacob  Bwhmen."*  *'  Ue  lost  his  popolaritj  ii 
England." 

*  Jacob  Bshhen  was  bom  in  1575,  in  a  small  village,  near  Oorlits,  in  Upper  Lnsatiay 
was  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  Insanely  believing,  or  artfully  affecting  to  believs,  that  he 
favoured  with  revelations  and  inspirations  from  the  Deity,  he  published  numerons  works, 
gained  many  followers.  Moshcim  characterizes  bis  productions  as  *'astrann  mixtarssf 
ohemical  terms,  mystical  jargon,  and  absurd  visions."  They  verse  at  least  on  DpioosisDi  and 
Maniebeism.  His  works  were  traiislated  into  English,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  4to,  bj 
Mr.  William  Law.  Chalmers,  in  bis  Biographical  Dictionary,  gives  the  followine  aMOont  sr 
his  death  :—**  He  did  not  long  survive  it;"  (the  publication  of  bis  last  work;)  «for>  betisMh 
in  the  morning,  November  18th  of  that  year,"  (1624,)  **  be  called  one  of  his  sons,  and  asked 
him  if  be  also  heard  that  excellent  music;  to  which,  being  answered  in  the  nmtivs,  haoidnsd 
the  door  to  be  set  open,  that  the  music  might  be  the  better  heard.  lie  asked  afterwards  what 
o*o!ock  it  was;  and  being  told  it  had  struck  two,  he  said,  '  It  is  not  yet  my  time;  my  time  is 
three  hours  hence.'  In  the  interim,  be  was  beard  to  speak  these  words:  '0  thoa  stnog  God 
of  hosts,  deliver  me  according  to  thy  will :  0  tbou  crucified  Lord  Jesus,  have  meroy  opon  nty 
and  receive  me  into  thy  Kin^om !'  When  it  was  near  six  o'clock,  he  took  leave  of  nls  wUb 
and  SODS,  and  blesred  them,  and  said,— <  Now  I  go  hence  to  Paradise;'  then  Udding  his  sn 
tamhin»,  he  immediately  expired  in  a  deep  sigh." 
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7WXK  tBX  tUBT.  BOBERT  A.  hXlLAM,  D.  3., 
mmSnm  ov  rt.  jamcs'  ohukob,  irsw  Ldvsov. 

Mbw  Lovdoji,  Oo»««p  JiiIk9»  iaA9. 

deiar  Sir:  I  duMifully  comply  with  jour  requeot  to  tell  yon 

I  Imam  «f  the  Inl  Bishop  of  Conneoiioat.    As  his  soooesaor  in  hie 

I  ohaige,  dwfiUing  beneath  the  roof  that  onee  i^eltered  him,  «mI 

fkily.over  the  paths  that  onee  he  trod^  I  may  be  aappoeed  to  ^Ojy 

opporlimities  for  obtaining  full  and  aoonrate  information  about 

Bol  ike  traoes  of  men^  liyes  qnickly  vanish  from  « the  plaeee  tha* 

I,"  and  a  fow  years  suffice  to  provf)  that  «<  car  remembranees  ai% 

His  lifo  was  ncTer  written ;  the  aged  persons  who,  a  fow  yean 

▼ifid  jeooUedions  of  him«  have  rapidly  disi^peared;  and 

fenains  but  prominent  foots  and  general  ovdines.     These,  how^ 

«Sanie»  are  sufficient  for  yonr  purpose,  and  these  I  proceed  to 


tUMUML  Skabubt  was  bom  in  that  part  of  Oroton,  Conn.,  which  is 
lir  tiMi  lovn  of  Ledyard,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles 

the  city  ef  Norwich,  November  30, 1729.  His  father,  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabury,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  Bishop's 
hirt^  he  was  officiating  as  a  licensed  preacher  of  the  Copgregational 
dcaM>Bination.  He  was  never  Congregationally  ordained,  as  has  been  often 
erroneously  stated.  Mr.  Seabury  was  a  member  of  Yale  College,  when 
Dr.  Cutler,  the  Rector,  declared  himself  an  Episcopalian.  In  the  con- 
foston  that  followed  that  event,  he  left  the  College,  and  transferred  himself 
to  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1724.  After  preparing  for 
the  Congregational  Ministry,  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  but,  after  a  few 

he  beeame  a  convert  to  Episcopacy,  and  went  to  England  for  Orders. 
to  this  country  in  1733,  as  a  Missionary  for  the  Society  for 
Pmpegating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  he  was  stationed  at  New  Lon- 

3  the  first  Minister  of  St.  James*  Church.     Here  he  built  a  house, 

ifl  now  standing,  and  in  good  repair,  and  continued  ten  ypars ;  at 
of  which  time  he  removed  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he  spent  the 
of  his  days.  John  Seabury,  the  Bishop's  grandfather,  came  to 
Gteleo  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  when  the  Congregational  Churjoh  in 
thai  place  was  organised,  in  1707,  was  chosen  one  of  its  first  Deacons.  His 
wifo,  EUnibeth  Alden,  was  a  descendant  of  John  Alden,  who  is  famed  to 
have  been  the  first  man  that  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  Bishop's 
mother  was  Abigail  Mumford,  of  Oroton,  of  a  family  that  came  originally 
from  Narragansett,  R.  I.  She  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MeSparran,  for  many  years  the  Missionary  of  the  Propagation  Society  in 
Narragansett,  the  sphere  of  whose  labours  extended  over  all  the  Southwes* 
tern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  and  across  the  borders  of  Connecticut.  From 
this  source,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  College  life,  Mr.  Seabury 
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acquired  that  bias  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  which  made  him  in  the  end  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Scabury  was  thus  the  desoendant  of 
''  a  godly  seed,'*  the  heir  of  igoi  hereditary  piety,  though  the  current  mmin* 
tainer  and  advocate  of  views  so  widely  differing  from  those  of  his  Puritan 
ancestry. 

The  Bishop's  early  days  were  spent  in  Now  London.  He  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  his  father  removed  to  Hempstead.  The  year  following,  ha 
entered  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1748,  with  credit  to  himself, 
and  honout  to  the  institution,  at  not  quite  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1751, 
he  went  to  Scotland  to  pursue  the  study  of  Medicine ;  but,  after  c<Ma- 
pleting  his  medical  course,  he  abandoned  the  profession  for  Theology ;  and, 
after  due  preparation,  was  admitted  to  Orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Sherlodk,  in  1753.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  first  beoame 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  commencing  his  labonn 
there  on  the  2r)th  of  May,  1754.  In  1757,  he  took  charge  of  G-raoe 
Church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Here  he  continued  till  1766,  when  he  removed  to 
West  Chester,  as  Rector  of  S£.  Peter's  Church  in  that  place.  A  few  months 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776,  he  left  his  parish,  and 
went  to  New  York,  in  which  city  and  its  vicinity  he  continued  during  the 
War,  acting  for  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  British  army.  Liko 
most  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  that  day,  in  the  Northern  States,  he  was 
a  sealous  and  steadfast  Royalist.  Nurtured  in  sentiments  of  loyality  to  the 
Crown,  ministers  of  a  Church  which  acknowledged  the  Sovereign  as  its 
earthly  head,  and  deriving  their  support,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mother 
country,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  move* 
ment,  which»  must  have  seemed  to  them  to  involve  the  violation  of  the  Aiosft 
solemn  obligations,  and  to  be  fraught  with  ruin  to  those  interests  whieli 
were  dearest  to  their  hearts.  Experience  has  indeed  taught  us  that  their 
scruples  and  fears  wore  groundlcHs,  but  who  can  marvel  that,  in  their  oif- 
cumstances,  they  felt,  judged,  acted,  as  they  did. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  found  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  oonntiy 
in  a  state  of  the  deepest'  depression.  Her  altars  prostrate  or  deserted,  hit 
ministers  gone  or  disheartened,  herself  the  object  of  political  odium  and 
suspicion,  without  the  inherent  power  of  perpetuating  her  own  polity,  h«r 
cause,  in  the  view  of  men,  seemed  well-nigh  desperate.  So  mourned  her 
friends ;  so  vaunted  her  enemies. 

Among  those  to  whose  timely  and  well-directed  endeavours  she  owes 
her  recovery  and  deliverance,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  holds  a  prominent 
place  ;  whose  enlightened  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  her  behalf,  in  her 
day  of  difficulty  and  weakness,  well  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitnde 
and  veneration  of  her  members.  He  was  the  first  Bishop,  and  brooghi  to 
her  service  the  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  well-stored  mind,  a  warm  and 
generous  heart,  and  a  resolute  and  unbending  will. 

In  Connecticut,  his  native  State,  measures  were  first  adopted  by  those 
who  had  been,  before  the  War,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  oom- 
plete  their  defective  organization,  and  obtain  the  Episcopate  from  the  mother 
country.  By  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  that  State,  he  was  unanimonsly 
ohosen  their  first  Bishop,  April  21,  1783,  and  soon  after  he  set  sail  fbr 
England  to  seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  difficult  errand.     The  obetades 
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•wmd  delay  wlndi  he  etocoiin  'cA  in  England,  and  well-niglrdcspairing 
in  Aai  quarter,  in  the  object  of  his  porsnit,  he  at  last  bethongbt 
of  the  E]nee<4Md  Obnroh  of  Scotland,  with  which  he  had  Ibrmed 
and  taken  sweet  counsel,  while  pnrsoing  his  medical 
iii'^ita  oapitaL  To  this  Obnrch,  as  free  from  the  State,  and  mwn- 
by*  ^poUticai*  restraints,  he  determined  to  resort.  Here  hob 
met  with  a  cordial  response,  and  the  faTonr  he  asked  was  readily 
fLceordingly;  he  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  November,  14, 
im^-bj  Robert  BUlgom,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  then  pioneer  of  the  Scottish 
l^iHopal  Ohnrdi,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Murray,  and'tbe 
fcadgntei  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

The  CbuToh  to  which  Bishop  Seabury  was  then  indebted  for  the  success 
of  his  mission  was  but  a  feeble  and  oppressed  remnant,  having  lain  for 
neatly  a  hundred  years  under  the  ban  of  the  Government,  the  object  of 
p<ditieal  hatred  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  its  steadfast  and  romantic 
adhesion  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  '  The  Quixotic  invasion  of  Charles  Edward, 
abont  Ibrty  years  before,  had  served  to  increase  its  unpopularity,  and 
Btrengthen  its  bondage.  Its  worship  was  forbidden,  and  the  assembling  of 
■ore  than  four  of  its  members  for  the  celebration  of  its  services  subjected 
them  to  severe  penalties.  Its  worship  was  conducted  by  stealth,  in  the 
ui^MT  rooms  of  private  houses  belonging  to  its  wealthier  members,  in. which 
all  external  signs  of  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  devoted  were  carefully 
avoided.  In  such  an  upper  room,  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury 
took  place,  and  the  old  house  in  Aberdeen  which  was  thus'the  cradle  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  was,  for  many  years,  pointed  out  as  an  object 
sf  interest  to  American  Episcopalians. 

Immediately  after  his  Consecration,  he  returned  to  America,  and  arrived 
eariy  in  the  summer  of  1785.  He  met  his  Clergy  at  Middlctown,  the  3d 
•f  Angmt  in  that  year,  and  then  and  there  held  his  first  Ordination, — the 
frat  Episcopal  Ordination  in  America.  He  had  been  chosen  at  this  time 
Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London,  the  parish  of  which  his  father 
WIS  the  first  minister,  and  in  which  he  had  passed  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood.    New  London  was  henceforth  his  residence  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  be  found  the  church  in  which  his  father  had  ministered  in  ashes,  it 
harii^  been  consumed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  toWn  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1781.     He  officiated  in  the  Court  House  till  a  new  church  was 
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built,  but  administered  the  Holy  Commanion,  which  it  was  his  enstoni  to 
celebrate  every  Sunday,  in  the  large  parlour,  of  the  parsonage,  which,  linr 
forty  years  before,  had  been,  then  was,  and  still  is,  the  home  of  the  Reetor 
of  St.  James'.  Soon  after  this,  he  set  forth  a  «*  Communion  Office  '*  for 
use  in  his  Diocese,  which  is  substantially  the  Scottish  Communion  Office, 
as  it  was  established  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  It  diflPers,  in  levenl 
particulars,  from  the  English  **  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  retained  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

But  though  Connecticut  was  now  supplied  with  a  Bishop,  as  yet,  no  deei* 
sive  measures  had  been  taken  to  effect  a  general  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  ;  and  her  Scotch  Episcopacy  was  looked  upon 
in  many  quarters  with  suspicion  and  disfavour.  The  desired  organifli* 
tioQ  was  effected  in  1787,  when  an  Episcopal  succession  in  the  English 
line  had  been  obtained  by  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  White  and  Bish- 
op Provoost,  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  union  between  the  chorohes  of 
the  several  States  secured.  But  Connecticut  was  not  included  in  this 
arrangement,  and  much'  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  frame  the  senrioes 
and  institutions  of  the  newly  established  Communion  into  harmony  with  its 
circumstances  and  adaptation  to  its  wants.  The  work  was  an  arduous  one. 
In  it  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  played  an  important  part.  He  haa  left  the 
impress  of  his  wise  and  vigorous  mind  strongly  stamped  upon  the  r«ralt, 
and  has  carved  for  himself  the  honourable  name  of  **  a  repairer  of  the 
breach,  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  Opposite  tendencies,  widely 
differing  views  of  polity  and  doctrine,  were  to  be  reconciled  and  made  to 
dwell  in  unity.  This  difficult  result  was  obtained  by  the  kindly  oo-openp 
tion  of  two  men,  of  very  opposite  constitutions  of  mind  and  habits  of 
thought.  On  Bishops  Seabury  and  White  the  chief  burden  of  the  woA 
devolved.  And  by  the  mutual  forbearance  and  concessions  of  these  nen, 
the  happy  mean  between  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  too  mveh 
facility  in  yielding,  was  kept,  and  a  result  reached  which,  in  the  main,  hag 
continued  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  classes  of  views  which  the  Americaa 
Episcopal  Church  harbours  in  its  bosom.  Connecticut  was  finally  brought 
into  union  with  the  other  Dioceses  in  1789,  when  a  general  Constitiitioii 
of  the  Church  was  adopted,  and  the  Prayer  Book  revised  and  established. 
»*  To  this  day,"  says  Bishop  White  in  his  »» Memoirs,"  «*  there  are  reool- 
lected  with  satisfaction  the  hours  which  were  spent  with  Bishop  Seabniy 
on  the  important  subjects  which  came  before  us ;  and  espeoially  the  Chria- 
tian  temper  which  ho  manifested  all  along."  Bishop  Seabury  was  the 
conser>'ative  element  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  that  time;  the  firm 
opposer  of  needless  innovations,  of  a  latitudinarian  theology,  and  a  las 
estimation  and  treatment  of  her  peculiar  principles.  Perhaps  that.Charoli 
owes  him  less  for  what  ho  did,  than  for  what  he  prevented  from  being  done. 

Bishop  Seabury  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  and  fidth- 
ful  performance  of  his  Parochial  and  Episcopal  duties.  The  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Rhode  Island,  some  years  after  his  Consecration,  pat  them- 
selves under  his  oversight  and  care.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1796,  he  suddenly  rested  from  his  labours.  He  had  been,  up  to  that  time, 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.     He  passed  the  afternoon  of 
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Ho  fttoelTed  the  degree  of  A.       fin      Oolumbia  College,  New  York,  in 
nn,  ind  tiuMfc  of  D.  D.  from  the  iJniTersity  of  Oxford. 

Seabury  married  early  in  life  a  lady  of  New  York,  whose  family 
Hicks.  She  died  before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  and  he 
did  not  marry  again.  He  )iad  three  sons  and  two  daughters — Samuel^  a 
physieian,  who  married,  bat  left  no  children ;  Charles,^  a  clergyman,  the 
€idber  of  the  Rev.  Samael  Seabnry,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  chil- 
dran  ;  Edward,  who  married,  bat  died  childless  ;  Violetta,  Mrs.  Taylor, 
who  left  descendants ;  and  Maria  who  died  unmarried. 

Bishop  Seabury  was,  in  person,  large,  robust  iind  vigorous.  His 
sppemranee  was  dignified  and  commanding,  and,  in  the  petformance  of  his 
iiftfisi  functions,  inspired  universal  reverence.  His  frame,  when  his  grave 
wsa  opened  in  1849,  displayed  extraordinary  indications  of  physical  power. 
And  it  is  the  copimon  testimony  of  all  who  remember  him,  that  his  aspec 
Hid  department  were  such  as  to  command  the  involuntary  homage  of  men. 
ffia  mind  was  forcible  and  clear.  His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his 
n  store-house  of  knowledge.  His  styleiveas  compact,  ludid  and 
He  was  an  admirable  writer  of  sermons ;  his  preaching  is  said  to 
hare  always  commanded  the  attention  of  an  audience ;  and  his  printei 
writings  have  not  grown  obsolete,  or  fallen  into  neglect. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  courteous,  affable  and  familiar.  He 
mnted  dignity  with  condescension,  and  ease  with  gravity.  He  was  an 
admirable  companion,  a  hearty  friend,  a  generous  opponent.  The  poor 
and  ''Bien  of  low  estate"  among  his  parishioners  loved  his  memory.  And 
sen  of  all  creeds,  where  he  dwelt,  held  him  in  esteem  and  reverence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
tbe  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  on  recommending  Candidates  for  Orders,  and 
on  Confirmation,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Succession  of  Scotch  Bishops 
frooi  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  that  time,  1785.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diooese  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Proper  Deportment  of  the  Clergy, 
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the  Beligiona  Errors  of  the  times,  and  t>n  the  Holy  Enohariit,  1786.  The 
Gommunion  Office,  or  Order  for  the  Adminbtration  of  the  Hofy  Enohft* 
rist,  or  Sapper  of  oar  Lord,  with  Priyate  DevotiooB,  reoomniended  to  (he 
Episcopal  Gftmgrcgations  in  Connecticut*.  A  Sermon  deliyered  before  the 
Boston  Episcopal  Charitable  Society,  in  Trinity  Church,  at  their  Anniver- 
sary meeting,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  1788.  The  Duty  of  Considering  onr 
Ways :  A  Discourse  preached  at  New  London,  at  the  Ordination  of  B. 
Fowle*  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  1789.  An  Address  to  the  Mania- 
tcrs  and  Congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  persnanoBi 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  a  member  of  the  Episeopal  Chorok, 
1790.  Discourses  on  several  subjects,  dedicated  to  the  Episcopal  Gleigy 
of  Connecticut  and  Hhode  Island,  in  two  volumes,  1791.  [These  hftTe 
passed  through  two  or  three  editions.]  A  Discourse  delivered  in  St 
John's  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  the  Ordination  of  Hey.  Robert 
Fowle,  A.  M.,  to  the  Priesthood,  1791.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  St 
James'  Church,  New  London,  before  the  Assembly  of  Free  and  Aoceptod 
Masons,  1794.  An  Earnest  Persuasive  to  the  Frequent  Receiving  of  .the 
Holy  Communion :  Republished  in  1816,  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Noblet  of  Mid- 
dletown,  and  subsequently  by  Rev.  H.  Croswell,  D.  D.,  of  New  HaTOB. 
A  Posthumous  Volume  of  Sermons,  1798. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

BOBERT  A.  HALLAir. 


TROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  BURHANS,  D.  D. 

PouaHKEEPsiE,  N.  Y.,  January  9j  1860l 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  reminiscences  of  the  late  Biihop 
bury.  The  veneration  with  which  I  cherish  his  memory,  and  the  interest  wUh 
I  feel  in  the  object  of  your  work,  render  the  task  whicli  you  have  assigmd^BH  a 
pleasant  one.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  seen  nearly  eighty  iowb 
years,  and  that  I  write  with  much  difficulty  on  account  of  a  vertigo  with  whieh  I 
am  afflicted,  so  that  you  will  not  expect  from  me  a  YQTy  long  commanication. 
Indeed  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  note  a  few  prominent  traits  in  hii 
character,  and  relate  a  few  anecdotes  that  may  help  to  illustrate  them. 

In  June,  1794,  this  venerable  man  ordained  me  to  the  oflQeeof  Priest.  U 
was  on  Sunday  forenoon,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  I  dined  on  that  day 
with  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  and  as  we  were  entering  the  church  in  the  aflemooa, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbard  says  to  the  Bishop, — *'  Who  reads  prayers  ?"  The  Bishop 
replied, — ^*  Our  young  brother!"  pointing  to  me.  Being  taken  thus  by  surppss, 
1  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  naming  some  of  the  brethren  present,  who 

*  Robert  Fowlr  was  a  native  of  Newburyport;  was  graduated  at  Harvaid  CollM«)n  ITMi 
vroa  ordained  Deacon,  December  17,  178U,  by  Biabop  Seabury,  and  Priett»  Jxam  SVy  I79I9  kj 
the  same  Prelate.  Ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  settleni  of  UoldcmeM,  N.  H. ;  wm  a  li^ 
in  the  obarch  there  before  bis  ordination,  and  was  called  to  the  Rcctortbip  of  the  pMiiliy  J 
diately  on  bis  receiving  Orders,  lie  laboured  there  with  great  fidelity  until  within  a  elioit 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1847,  in  the  eighty -Meond  year  of  till 
age. 

t  BiRDARTB  Glovbr  Nojble  was  a  native  of  Newtown,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  aI  T«I«  C«I* 
lege  in  1810;  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1812,  and  priesl  in  1817;  was  Reetor  of  Christ  Chwehf 
Middlctown,  Conn.,  from  1812  to  1829;  then  wont  to  New  Jersey,  but  returned  alUr  tweor 
three  years,  and  opened  a  school  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  resided  for  serend  yeAn.  Hi  hcsllh 
and  domestic  affliction  prevented  him  from  resuming  parochial  duty.  He  died  at  BrMgepoit  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1848,  in  the  fifty-seventh  ycsr  of  bis  age.  He  waa  delegate  to  Ike 
General  Convention  once;  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  twice;  preacher  bcfofe  tto 
Convention  once;  and  was  for  a  time  assistant  editor  of  the  Churchman's  Magaiine. 
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eMid  mon  prop«rlj  do  it,  I  begged  to  be  excused.  The  Biahop  pleMantly 
lipUed  **4t  is  mj  aniform  custom  to  hare  the  nowlj  ordcined  minister  road 
fiviiie.**  I  endeavoured  to  banish  my  fears,  and  entered  the  vestry,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  toiemnities  before  me.  With  much  agitation,  I  offered  up  the 
firening  Prayers,  and  Che  Bishop  preached. 

As  we  were  returning  after  church,  tlie  Bishop,  in  a  very  affectionate  manner, 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  whisper, — *'  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  yoa."    We  slackened  our  pace,  and  the  company  passed  on. 

Aad  he  says, — **  I  suppose  you  go  Xorth  to-morrow,  and  return  to  your  fom- 
fly  and  parish.'*  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  said,  in  a  very  solemn 
, — '*  I  also  (God  willing)  go  to  the  East,  to  New  London.  I  am  an  old 
,  and  my  sun  is  (ar  in  the  West;  and  we  may  never  meet  again  in  this 
vorid.  Tour  sun  is  still  in  the  East,  and  long  may  it  brighten  your  path,  and 
tha  Ueasing  of  God  accompany  you  and  yours.  May  his  gracious  and  fatherly 
cue  be  over  you,  rendering  you  a  rich  blessing  to  his  Church.  And  when  you 
are  called  to  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship,  may  you  do  it  with  joy,  and 
find  many  stars  in  your  heavenly  crown."  After  a  short  pause,  he  added, — 
"  Now  Sir,  will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  some  hints  by  way  of  advice,  and 
take  no  offence,  if  accompanied,  in  your  apprehension,  by  a  gentle  reproof."  I 
replied,—**  Any  thing  from  my  Bishop  will  be  gratefully  received." 

With  the  kindness  of  a  natural  parent,  he  proceeded: — **  Have  you  not  read 
Sheridan  on  Elocution,  and  particularly  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land?" I  answered  that  I  had.  '*  Further — have  you  not  heard  some  man 
that  has  been  distinguished  for  his  reading?"  '*  I  have."  **  My  counsel  is  that 
you  neither  heed  the  one,  nor  imitate  the  other;  much  less  that  you  suffer  your- 
self to  be  intimidated  at  the  appearance  of  a  few  powdered  heads  and  profes- 
sional characters  in  the  congregation.  Now,  my  young  brother,  permit  me  to 
add,— God  in  his  mercy  has  given  you  a  good  voice,  and  the  power  to  bring  it 
into  subjection  to  your  will,  to  adapt  its  iniiections  and  tones  to  the  various  sub- 
jects on  which  you  may  be  speaking — always  hear  in  mind  then  the  distinction 
Utvevn  a  solemn  and  a  familiar  style;  and  a  short  rule  thut  1  will  give  you,  will 
enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  your  voice,  without  the  aid  of  Sheridan  or  the 
iaiitation  of  orators.  Always  read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  her  sacred 
lesions  like  Daxikl  Burhaxs;  and  you  will  have  few  rivals,  and  none  to  con- 
demn.    Now  for  the  rule. 

**  Did  you  ever  notice  a  hungry  child  returning  from  school,  while  yet  upon 
the  threshold,  crying  out, — *  Mother,  I  want  something  to  eat.'  When  you  enter 
the  house  of  God,  feel  as  anxious  for  the  Bread  of  Heaven  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain your  soul  unto  eternal  life,  as  that  child  is  for  food,  to  sustain  the  life  that 
tow  is.  Your  silent  prayers  will  then  ascend  as  a  sweet  memorial  before  the 
:ijroneof  God;  and,  after  marking  the  order  of  service,  you  will  survey  your 
'•••ngregation,  not  as  critics,  and  many  great  and  noble,  but  as  fellow  sinners, 
perishing  for  the  want  of  that  bread  that  came  from  Heaven;  yet  capable  of 
fn.-:oming  heirs  of  immortal  glory,  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  whose 
aniliassador  you  arc,  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  Church  with  then),  and  for 
them  and  yourself.  Do  this,  and  your  prayers  will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man.     You  will  save  yourself,  and  them  tliat  hear  you." 

Here  ho  gave  me  his  hand,  his  eyes  moistened  with  tears,  saying,  in  his  usual 
inipressive  manner, — God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  dear  son,  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."     I  never  saw  him  again. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  that  the  Bishop  was  at  least  not  behind  his 
ige,  on  the  subject  of  Temperonco: — 

In  1795,  while  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy  were  met  in  Convocation,  and  were 
enjajjcd  upon  the  subject  of  Cheshire  Academy,  on  a  certain  cold  and  frosty 
evening,  about  six  o'clock,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  necessarily  detained  by 
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a  funeral  at  some  distance  till  that  late  hour,  entered  the  room.  After  the 
ceremony  of  shaking  hands,  Ac,  this  clergyman  took  his  seat  c^poiite  thi 
Bishop,  at  whose  right  hand,  a  short  distance  behind  him,  was  a  table  on  wImI 
were  placed  refreshments, — (a  universal  custom  at  that  age  of  being  imnptnti 
in  all  things,)  Before  the  subject  under  discussion  was  resumed,  the  defjg^ 
man  arose,  and  approaching  the  table,  addressed  the  Bishop  with  a  smile,  mj^ 
ing, — **  Please  your  Grace,  after  riding  this  cool  evening,  permit  me  to  ami 
myself  of  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine  for  ttl 
Ktomach's  sake  and  often  infirmities."  The  Bishop,  with  a  very  benignant  look, 
replied, — *'  Brother,  you  don't  read  that  passage  as  I  do."  The  clergyman,  hold-  '^ 
iiig  the  decanter  in  one  hand,  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  said, — '*lIow  is  llwl^  ^ 
Sir  ?"  **  Why,"  answered  the  Bishop,  **you  read,  take  a  little  wine — ^I  read  ft  ^i 
a  little  wine, — as  little  as  you  please." 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  the  Bishop's  fiMetieai-    i 
ncss : —  - 

Among  some  of  his  first  Episcopal  Visitations  was  that  at  Middletown,  whsn^  i 
among  the  old  steady  habits  of  New  England,  long  continued  the  priinilife 
practice  of  psalmody; — singing  such  tunes,  as  Old  Hundred,  Afear,  ftc.;  and 
this  prevailed  till  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Bishop's  Visitation.  A  yoimg 
fellow  came  into  Middletown,  offering  his  services  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  hi 
was  forthwith  employed  by  the  Congregationalists.  He  cast  aside  all  the  old 
tunes,  and  introduced  a  new  set  of  repeating  tunes,  which,  until  that  time,  had 
there  been  unknown.  The  singing  was  entirely  silenced  among  the  elderly  tad 
more  sober  members  of  the  congregation,  and  confined  to  a  large  chusfi  of  boyv  and 
girls  in  the  galleries;  and  all  this  to  the  no  small  grief  of  the  good  fid 
Puritan  fathers  and  mothers.  Many  of  the  young  people  of  the  Epiaeopai 
Church,  from  occasionally  attending  the  singing  meetings,  caught  somewhil 
of  the  mania  of  their  Congregational  friends;  and,  as  the  Bishop's  Yisitatin 
was  known  to  be  approaching,  the  singing-master,  with  a  few  coadjutor*,  pp^ 
posed  to  the  Vestry  tliat  if  they  would  permit  their  young  people  to  attend  thi 
singing  school,  they  should  not  only  be  taught  gratuitously,  but  .the  whth 
school,  with  the  master  at  the  head,  would  attend  church  on  the  Visitation  of 
the  Bishop,  and  conduct  the  music.  This  generous  proposal,  though  opposed  bj 
many  old-fashioned  Churchmen,  was  finally  accepted. 

In  due  time,  the  Bishop  arrived.     Great  preparation  was  made,  and  espeeially 
for  the  new  choir  of  amalgamated  singers.     The  galleries  were  crowded 
four  solid  columns — Tenor,  Counter,  Treble  and  Bass.     The  whole  affair  i 
be  compared  to  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  or  to  a  splendid  procession  on  the 
triumph  of  some  great  political  party.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  last  Psalm  that 
was  given  out  was  the  133rd,  the  second  verse  of  which  is  as  follows: 

**  Trae  love  is  like  the  precioni  oil 

**  Which  poared  on  Aaron's  head, 

**  Ran  datcn  hit  beard  and  o'er  lUa  robes, 

*'  Its  costly  moistuce  shod." 

The  singing  master  had  repeatedly  boasted  that  Bishop  Seabury  would  say  hs 
had  never,  through  his  whole  life,  heard  such  music  as  he  should  entertain  hist 
with  on  this  occasion.  This  the  Bishop  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  fi>llowing 
manner: — The  singing  master  gave  out  Montgomery.  When  they  came  to  the 
third  line  of  the  second  verse,  as  above,  the  counter  solo  sung  out, — "Ran  down 
his  beard;"  then  the  Treble  repeated  the  same  words,  **  Ran  down,"  Ac.;  then 
the  Tenor,  "Ran  down,"  &c.;  and  now  to  close  the  chorus,  the  Bass,  withsonor- 
ous  voice,  cried  out,  "Ran  down  his  6eard;"  and  to  cap  the  climax,  they 
repeated  the  stanza,  thus,  eight  times,  "  Ran  down  his  beard." 

The  singing  master,  with  many  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  place,  hy 
invitation,  dined  with  the  Bishop,  and,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  vari* 
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M      Wirt  inlrodneed,  and  {JeuanUj  dispoied  of.     The 

vilh Mil       I  url     Uy  of  maDDer,  rendered  himself  not  onl j  agreoa- 

«  w  tw»  •»»  Jompany,  except  the  poor  ringu^-^maaier.    He  waa 

» ba^aasa  tha  Biahap  had  aald  nothing  about  the  ainging, 

ta  have  laeiif^  grtat  applaoae.  *  But  when  a  nambo*  were 

la  had  antared  the  halK  with  the  teaoher,  he -could  hold 

',  but  a«cbi«iad  with  no  little  agitatfcm, — "  Gentlenfen,  f  am  dia- 

,  I  aoi  aatpMhad."    One  of  them  enqaired,— "  What  ia  the  matter  ?" 

if  Vm  Biahop  haa  aaid  not  a  word  tiboui  our  singing  to-day.    Why,  he 

■Rir  haard  aaeh  mnsie  before,  not  e?en  in  Loudon,  and  yet  he  appears  to  onder- 

■ii  all  odMT  antffaota.    I  waa  in  hopes  some  000-  would  have  asked  his  opin- 

K"    AgaaUaattn,  standing  by,  said, — ''I  will  ask  him,  if*  yon  wish  it." 

■im,  Sir.^    He  atappad  into  the  room,  leaving  the  door  partly  open.    At  a 

Uma,  be  aaya,  **  Bishop,  among  the  many  deeply  interesting  subjects  of 

day,  what  do  you  think  of  our  singing  ?"     *'  Why,  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  myself 

Cired  to  azpresa  an  opinion,  for  my  sympathy  was  so  much  excited  for  Aaron, 
I  did  not  pay  that  attention  to  the  singing  that  would  render  me  competent 
IHidga  of  it."  '<  Pray,  Sir,  why  such  sympathy  for  Aaron  ?"  **  Why,  Sir, 
fapaa  fearful  that,  by  their  running  down  his  beard  eight  times,  they  would  not 
■M  a  single  hair  on  his  face."  IHiis  produced  a  hearty  laugh  among  the  gen- 
fllpiBa  and  an  exclamation  fh)m  the  singing-master, — *'An  old  fool — he  is  no 
|i%a  of  mtiaie  at  all !" 

«4  Mr.  Bogers  from  New  London,  a  Baptist,  who  li?ed  a  neighbour  to  me  for 
^ItffA  jwa,  at  Newtown,  (Conn.,)  could  never  tire  in  speaking  of  the  excellent 
^fAim  of  Biahop  Seabury.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  mild 
^MttBaoqilary  men  he  ever  knew, — ^remarkable  for  visiting  the  sick  and  reliev- 
ing tha  poor,  the  widow,  and  orphan  children.  **  The  most  interesting  funeral ," 
Md  he,  *'  I  ever  attended,  was  Bishop  Seabury 's.  It  was  not  only  the  largest, 
l«t  the  most  solemn  and  affecting."  '*  Why,  Sir,"  he  would  say  with  much 
Ming,  *'  the  side-walks  from  the  church  to  the  grave,  for  some  considerable  dis- 
were  lined  with  the  decrepit,  the  aged,  the  halt  and  blind,  lamenting 
loss;  and,  while  their  withered  cheeks  were  bathed  in  tears,  their  heads 
vered,  and  their  gray  locks  waving  in  the  wind,  their  wailing  and  lamenta- 
ere  articulate — '  Oh,,  the  good  Bishop  is  dead — what  will  become  of  us  ? 
Ba  fiaited  us  in  sickness;  he  instructed  us;  he  read  to  us  from  the  Bible;  he  told 
m  about  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head, — that  Ue  died 
fv  «s,'  kc.  '  Ah,'  would  say  another,  '  ho  gave  us  food  both  for  our  souls  and 
badiea.'  '  Yes,'  would  cry  out  a  widow,  with  her  weeping  children,  '  he  gave 
as  elochiog  and  fuel — God  bless  him.'  " 

Bifthop  Seabury  was  not  above  the  medium  stature,  and  of  full  plethoric  habit 
ia  proportion  to  his  height;  had  a  high  forehead,  full  face,  and  dark  gray  eyes. 
Ue  was  truly  courteous  in  his  mien,  and  duly  attentive  to  all  the  proprieties  of 
life.  He  had  a  large  share  of  common  sense,  and  was  well  read  in  the  book  of 
homan  nature.  He  knew  how  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  without  guile  or 
flattery.  Mild  in  his  deportment,  his  approval  of  men  or  principles  was  oftener 
known  by  his  countenance  than  by  his  words;  and  his  reproofs  were  adminis- 
tend  with  so  much  kindness  and  discretion  that  they  usually  accomplished  their 
end  without  giving  offence.  His  manners,  I  shouJd  think,  resembled 
of  an  English  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  his  intercourse 
with  soeiety,  he  waa  cheerful  without  levity,  and  rendered  himself  agreeable  and 
iwrfmctiire  to  all.  He  possessed  a  singular  faculty  of  giving  a  moral  and  religious 
torn  to  his  every  day  conversation.  His  anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  a  large 
ftmdy  ware  never  of  doubtful  tendency;  and  if  they  happened  to  excite  any  con- 
siderable mirth,  he  would  sometimes  repeat  the  saying  of  Bishop  Newton, — 
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"A  simpleton  may  make  the  world  laugh,  but  a  wise  man  can  make  Vat  kw 
reason."  \ 

As  a  scrmonizer,  his  stylo  was  at  once  simple,  concise  and  penpicacias.  Bt  ^ 
never  left  even  the  humblest  of  his  hearers  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Hil  ■ 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  uncommon^  dignified,  his  voice  full,  hia  enonem-  ■ 
tion  clear,  his  intonations  remarkably  correct,  and  his  delivery  altogether  boImdii  | 
and  impressive.  He  had  but  little  action,  but  the  little  which  he  had  was  graoft-  ,. 
ful  and  appropriate.  Indeed  I  think  he  answered  as  well  to  Cowper's  admiraUt  ; 
description  of  a  preacher  as  almost  any  one  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  1 
hear. 

The  above,  you  must  remember,  are  the  recollections  and  the  testimony  of  aa  old  - 
man,  but  such  as  they  are,  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  put  them  at  your  dispotal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  BURHAirS. 


■^^ 


WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.  D  * 

1753—1803. 

William  Smith  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1727, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  College  in  his  native  oity,  in  1747.  The  time 
following  years  he  spent  in  teaching  a  parochial  school ;  and  in  1750  wii 
sent  up  to  London,  in  furtherance  of  some  plan  for  the  better  endowment 
of  such  schools.  He  soon  relinquished  this  employment,  and  embM'kid 
for  America ;  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  engaged  as  a  private  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Governor  Martin,  on  Long  Island.  After  having  been 
thus  employed  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  infant  seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since  become  the  UniTeraity 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office,  went  to  England  to  obtain  Holy  Orders.  Hayillg 
been  ordained  in  December,  1753,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  in 
May  of  the  next  yeaf ,  took  charge  of  the  institution  to  which  he  had  been 
called. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Smith  revisited  England,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  and  St.  Asaph.  About  the  same  timoi  tlio 
same  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Aberdeen  College ;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards,  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  1766,  the  Mission  in  Oxford  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Neill^t  Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  supply  it  twice  in  three 

•  Lifo  of  President  Reed.— Philadelphia  Monthly  Magaxine,  1828.-- Prefkoe  to  Dr.  Snillh'ft 
Sermons,  by  Bishop  White.— Hawkins*  Miss.  Ch.  Eng.— Doo.  Uift.  N.  T.,  IV.->MSS.  tnm 
Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  D.  D.,  John  McAllister,  Esq.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

t  The  Rev.  IIugh  Nrill,  had  been,  for  many  vears,  minister  of  a  Pretbyt«riaii  Chnnh  fai 
New  Jersey,  but,  having  become  convinced  of  the  doty  of  conforming  to  the  Chardi  of  Xm^ 
land,  be  crossed  the  ocean  in  1749,  and  received  Episcopal  Ordination  from  tho  Biihof  rf 
London,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Venerable  Society  to  the  Mission  of  Dover.  Ho  mmhu 
darinjs  his  residence  here,  to  have  directed  his  attention  eipeciallr  to  the  coloured  peoplOt  CM 
was  in  the  habit  of  catechising  a  class  of  one  hundred  every  Sunday  evening.  In  ITM,  hi 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  occurred  In  October,  1786* 
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1,  lo  prevent  its  Jecay  and  ostinotion.     He  vias,  aceordinglj,  nomi- 

\tj  the  Ve«ry,  and,  bj-  hia  own  reqaeat,  placed  un  the  liat  uf  ilie 
tj'&  MiMioDuies  th«  nest  year.  Tea  j't^ra  prii>r  to  tliia,  he  hnd 
^ftiided  with  the  Society  in  referenoe  to  a  plan  fur  the  snpjiort  snd 
tisR  e4ac»ti(m  of  a  mnuber  of  IndinQ  ohildren,  who  were  Diuler  his 

Ha  S{>pearB  to  have  uctcd,  oo  mnny  occasions,  during  a  poriuj  of 
f  jrears,  a:i  the  odiriaer  of  the  Society  on  qnestiuns  affecting  Iho 
at  of  the  Kpiacopal  Church  in  Peunsylvunia.  In  d  lettar  dated  May 
rYl,  he  reports  that  "all  the  Swedish  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
•re  formerly  a  separate  congregation  under  the  Swedish  MiasioQariea, 
joined  Oxford  Church,  and  many  arc  communioaats."     In  tT?^.  ha 

■■  there  now  ia  the  highest  happiness  in  the  Oxford  Miijsion  i"  and 
M  thai  he  had  "  built  a  church,  and  gathered  a  numerous  and  rcspeet- 
ongrogation,  where  the  Methodiala  were  attempting  to  build." 
Smiih  held  ft  somewhat  indecisive  attitude  in  reference  to  the  great 
it  which  issued  in  our  Independenoe.  In  Juno,  1774,  on  the  arrival 
»  ROWS  of  the  passage  of  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  regulating  the 
mieot  and  administration   of  Justice  in  the  Province  of  Maseaohu- 

«  town-me cling  was  hold  in  the  State  House  yard  in  Philadelphia, 
LL-h  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  Epeitkcrs  ;  aad  the  result  of  the  meeting 
Ike  recommendatioD  of  a  Congr^»a  of  Deputicit  from  all  the  Colonics. 
e  23d  of  June,  1775,  he  preached  a  Sermon,  by  request  of  the  ofSecra 
L  Ckdwallader's  battalion,  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  both 
wd  in  England.  It  passed  through  BCTcral  American  editions,  and 
Inmberlain  of  London  ordered  ten  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  at 
[pensc,  in  bo  cheap  a  form  as  to  be  sold  at  two  pence  caeh.  The 
ID  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the  American  cause  ;  and  whi^,  two 

after,  the  Soc'icty  resolved  to  relieve  Dr.  Smith  from  the  charge  of 
Udiou  at  Oxford,  he  had  no  doubt  that  that  Discourse  occasioned  the 
lion.     Subsequently,  however,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  popular 

and  was  considered  as  giving,  at  best,  f.  doubtful  support  to  the 
lie  measures.  In  a  letter  written  in  1775,  not  far  from  the  time 
be    Sermon  above  referred  to  was  prcaclied,  he  thus  defines  his  posi- 

tmr  Clei^  were  generally  to  quit  their  people,  at  thii  time,  I  say,  wu  ibould 
me  the  sppearauco  at  a  Charcli  or  people  luft.  A.  conduct,  therororu.  of  the 
radent  nature  it  reqnired  or  u!i.  n'e  need  not  widen  llie  breach,  aod  vet  we 
Wi  welt  to  (nay ,  in  all  decency  and  SrmnesB  contend  fbr)  the  ,|ust  rights  of 
■  ;  and  w)  far  indulge  oiir  people  as  to  convince  tlii'm  that  the  Clitrg)-  of  oar 
I  «re  *i  true  friends  to  liberty,  and  as  niiich  devoti^d  to  the  constitutional  and 
^»  of  (heir  conntry,  as  any  othiT  nian  in  Arnerica.  And  npon  ihln  plan  we 
1  fudged  it  oar  duty  tu  prepare  Tor  kecpiogtUu  Fast,  reeoiDraended  by  the  Con- 
0  1m  kcpl  July  i6lb;  and  alsu  not  to  decline  our  turns  nf  tlie  occasional  »er- 
nfred  of  us  hy  our  jieopic  at  orher  times,  lioping  our  prndPnca  and  consciences 
U  oina&ly  through  the  difficulties  with  wbicli  wc  are  boiiel.  Indeed,  exclusive 
gMommendalion,  never  were  fotitlng  and  humiliation  moro  our  duUcM." 

•  wHiB  ailiaoiU  for  a  mident  Amerion  EinisHipatt.  In  one  of  bit  tstlan  lo  tbn 
lie  Sotielj,  he  saji.— "  The  Be».  Dr.  Allison,  Vice  Provost  of  tho  Collego  of  Philiidel- 
•i  who  ii  M  lbs  hwi  of  Ibc  ('rctbrlerians  in  Ibe  FroTince,  aontwl  me  the  other  day, 
-  -■  -  Djun  tbii  nibjcot,  that  Ibey  bad  no  objeciinn  lo  wb«t  ho  oallcd   n-™:>i™ 
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In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  August  25,  1775,  he  writes  thus : — 

**  The  Americans  continue  firm  in  the  measures  they  have  adopted  for  opposing  Pic^ 
liamentary  taxation ;  and  the  Colony  of  Georgia  has  -  novc  joined  the  other  tiralfi 
Colonies.  Administration  can  expect  nothing  by  hopes  of  disunion  here.  Would  to 
God  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  a  uei^otiation  could  take  place,  before  ettlier 
side  have  proceeded  too  far  in  measures  so  ruinous  to  both.  For  this  I  pray,  and  for 
this  I  labour  daily;  and  in  such  a  way  perhaps  as  may  subject  me  to  the  blame  of  thi 
violent  of  both  sides.  But  I  look  far  beyond  the  present  heated  times.  Since  I  wvol^ 
to  you,  all  our  Clergy  within  my  knowledge,  two  only  excepted,  have  preached  en 
the  Fast  of  July  20th.    Some  of  their  Sermons  are  printed,  and  more  in  the  press." 

The  Charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  having  been  taken  awaj  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in   November,  1779,  Dr.  Smith  remoTod 
the  next  year  to  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Md.,  and  became  the  Reetor 
of  Chester  Parish :  at  the  same  time,  he  established  a  Classical  Semiuuj, 
which,   in   two  years,   numbered  a  hundred  and  forty  pupils.     In  JoM, 
1782,  it  was  chartered  as  a  College  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
and  named  Washington  College,  after  General  Washington,  who  was  aafb 
of  its  Trustees  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  became  its  President.     Its  first  CommeBoe- 
ment  was  on  the  13th  of  May,  1783.     On  this  occasion  was  held  a  Con- 
vention of  the  Clergy  of  Maryland  for  the  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  had  before  been  called,  and  here  it  first  received  the  naiM 
of  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."     Dr.  Smith  was  the  President  of  this 
Convention,  and  of  every  succeeding  one  during  his  residence  in  Maryland, 
and  one  of  the  Examiners  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.     In  Jpne  follow- 
ing, at  a  Convention  of  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Delegates  of  the  parishes,  li 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland,  but  had  not  the  means  to  repair  to  B^l^ 
land  for  Consecration.     But  he  found  so  many  who  were  strongly  oppossA 
to  having  an  Episcopate  in  Maryland,  and  so  many  elsewhere  who  wifi 
unfavourable  to  his  Consecration,  that  he  gave  up  the  matter  altogethelf. 
In  1783,  he  took  charge  also  of  St.  PauVs  Parish,  Kent  County,  whieh  1^ 
held  for  two  years, — until  another  Rector  could  be  obtained.     He  Hvk 
uniformly  one  of  the  Delegates  from  the  Church  in  Maryland  to  the  Qealt^ 
ral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  always  the  President  of  tbtt 
Body.     He  was  on  the  Committee  with  Bishop  White  and  Dr.  WhaitOB, 
appointed  in  1785,  to  revise  the  Prayer   Book,  and  adapt  it  to  the  cbangja 
of  circumstances  occasioned   by  the  Bcvolution.     Their   revised  editloi 
appeared  in  1786  ;  and  Dr.  Smith  is  said  to  have  had  the  principal  agenej 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Book. 

In  1789,  the  College  of  Philadelphia  having  had  its  Charter  restordit 
Dr.  Smith  was  invited  to  return  and  resume  his  office  as  Provost,  whioh  li 
did  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  at  his  country  seat,  at  tie 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  He  was  mvA 
engaged  in  secular  and  pecuniary  matters,  and  speculated  extensively,  espo* 
cially  in  back  lands.  In  1791,  a  company  was  incorporated  to  makes 
canal  from  the  Delaware  near  Philadelphia,  to  the  Schuylkill,  about  seTSi* 
teen  miles  from  the  city.  In  this  project  Dr.  Smith  took  a  deep  intemi 
He  was,  from  the  first,  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  a  time  ill 
President.  The  matter  became  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  a  Commitlil 
of  the  Canal  Company  sent  an  Address  or  Memorial  to  the  Legislature,  df 
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k  Doctor,  tliungh  not  Chairman  of  thu  Coiumittoo,  h  uuderstuud  to 

m  Uia  sutbor. 

Wutk  di«d  *t  Pluladelphia,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1803.  in  his  s«\ealy- 

BtUt  «u  a  writer  of  no  small  uote  in  his  day.  A  short  time  bcfur« 
P,  Eio  ooUocted  his  Tarious  Sormons,  Addresees,  &c.,  <nhich  hail 
I  id  pntuphlut  form,  with  a  view  to  their  being  republished,  in  con* 
Irilli  eoma  other  of  his  Diecoursea  whit-h  had  not  before  been  priotMl, 
■mss  were  issued  from  the  preas,  with  a,  Preface  by  Bbhop  Whil4, 
dfter  htfl  deocaso,  in  1SU3.  The  followiug  ts  a  list  of  the  contents 
votumcs,  chronologically  arranged  : — A  General  Idea  of  the  Col- 
tUrauia ;  with  an  Aeconnt  of  the  College  and  Acadoniy  of  Phil&- 
1733.  A  Philosophical  Meditation  and  Religious  Address  to  the 
rBeing.  1754.  A  Sermon  on  ibo  Death  of  a  Beloved  Papil,  with 
}  Versea  to  hia  memory,  by  sundry  of  his  fellow  students,  1754. 
Ve  Sermon,  on  Brotherly  Love,  Jto,,  preached  on  the  Anniversary 
ihD  the  Baptist,  1755.  A  Letter  on  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Pro- 
Bnistera,  and  the  Right  of  exercising  Pulpit  Liberty  in  the  hand- 
Inil  as  welt  as  Religious  Bubjects  ;  cspectBlly  in  times  of  Publlg 
inJ  Calamily,  1755.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Pnblic  Fast 
I  by  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  1756.  A  Sermon  preached 
ttocst  of  Brigadier  General  Stanwiz  to  the  Soldiers  under  his  com- 

P'ova  U>  their  march,  after  Braddock's  Defeat,  to  suppress  thfl 
f  the  French  and  Indians,  on  our  frontier  settlomenta,  1757. 
Inut,  in  eight  Numbers  ;  fir^t  published  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
■  Hagaiine,  1757, 1758.  An  Earnest  Address  to  the  Colonies,  at 
iKBg  of  the  Campaign  of  175S  ;  drawn  up  and  published  at  the  re(;[uc8t 
idler  General  Forbes,  1758,  A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rey. 
STenny.  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadel- 
ft8.  A  Sermon  eonccming  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen  Ameri- 
lA  Final  Propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  Sciences  to  the  endti' 
Hkrik  ;  preached  before  a  Volnotary  Convention  of  the  Episcopalf 
If  Pennsylrania,  and  places  adjacent,  and  published  at  their  joint 
,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  same  subject,  preached  before  the  Tros- 
,,,,..,  .,„,.  =~|,„);,r,  of  the  College  and  Ar^dfmv  of  Pbibdelptiia,, 
ill-  i'  '  iiiiencement,  1761.     A  ^Lri[i'>ti    nii  (lie  Di'iliiiiiiiin- 

It  Opening  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for  Public  Worship,  preached  ini 
i  Church,  Philadelphia,  1761.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Grea* 
tbe  College  of  Philadelphia,  as  Chaplain  pro  tempore,  appointed 
Bel  Wilkins,  to  the  eighteenth  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Irelandr  en 
iatian  Soldier's  Military  Duty,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached  on-  tho' 
«asion  and  in  the  same  place,  176S.  A  Sermon  preached  in  tfte 
ace  to  said  Regiment ;  to  which  was  added  the  celebrated  Speech 
«ek  Indian,  against  tbe  Immoderate  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors, 
A  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Soldier's  Spiritual  Duty,  1768.  A 
on  the  same  subject,  being  the  Last  or  Farewell  to  tbe  said 
■t, — then  nnder  marching  orders,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Church,  Philadelphia,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Corporation  for 
&f  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  Communion 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  in  America ;  particularly  in  the  Prorinoei  of    [ 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  to  which  ia  prefixed  a  Short   • 
Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  pious  design,  with  a  copy  of  their  GhArteit ;   ^ 
and  annexed  thereto  is  an  Appendix,  containing  the   Fundamental  Laws,  L 
Calculations  concerning  Annuities,  and  an  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  fte.,    ; 
1769.     A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  1772.     A  SermoB   p 
on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Joseph  Nicholson,  (without  date.)     A  Senma   )r 
preached  on  the  Alarming  Situation  of  American  affairs,  at  the  request  of    ^ 
Colonel  Cadwalladcr,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Third  Battalion  of  Volunteer 
Militia  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.     Present  also  the  members  of  Coi*     j 
gress.     To  which  is  prefixed  a  large  and   interesting  Preface,  1775.    A 
Sermon  preached  on  the  First  American  Fast,  recommended  by  CongnMi« 
1775.     An  Oration  in  memory  of  General  Montgomery,  and  of  the  Officen 
and  Soldiers  who  fell  with  him  before  Quebec ;  delivered  in  the  Great  Cal* 
vinist  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  the  appointment,  and  at  the  desire,  of  the 
Honourable  Continental  Congress,  1775.     A  Sermon  on  the  Anniyersiry 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  character  of  Looios 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  1778.     A  Sermon  preached  on  the  recommendation 
of  Congress,  1781.     A  Sermon  preached  on  a  day  set  apart  by  Congren 
for  a  General  Thanksgiving,  1781.     A  Sermon  preached  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
at  the  First  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  that  State, 
assisted  by  Lay  Representatives,  1784.     A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request 
of  and  before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laitj 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  on  occasion  of  the  First  Introduotion 
of  the  Liturgy  and  Public  Service  of  the  said  Church,  as  altered  and  recom* 
mended  for  future  use  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1785.     A  Sermon 
at  the  Funeral  of  David  Griffith,  D.  D.,  Bishop  Elect  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia,  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1789.     A  Sermon  on  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Salvation,  preached  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  before  and  at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the    Cincinnati,   1790.      An   Eulogium  on  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.B., 
delivered  in  the  Great   Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  before  and  by 
appointment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  sundry  other  Public  Bodies,  also  attending 
by  invitation ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  some  of  Dr.  Franklin's  writings, 
not  before  published,  1791.     A  Sermon  first  preached  September  17, 1792» 
in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  before   the   General  Convention  of  the 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  at  the 
Consecration  of  Thomas  John  Claggett,  D.  D.,  as  Bishop  Elect  for  thesud 
Church  in  the  State  of  Maryland.     Preached  in  substance  also  at  the  two 
following  Consecrations — viz  :  of  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  for  South  Carolina, 
September  13,  1795,  and  Edward  Bass,  D.  D.,  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  May,  1787.     Both  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.     A  Ser- 
mon preached  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Plan  for  the   Establishment  and 
Encouragement  of  Itinerant  Preachers,  or  Missionaries,  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  United   States  ;  with  a  Supplement  or  Second  Part, 
stating  and  warning  against  the  Abominable  Tenets  of  the  Illuminati, 
and  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Philosophy,  1795.     A  Sermon  preaohed 
before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Communication,  1795. 
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itionad  DuuxnuvM — one  preMh«d  on  the  Death  of 
Betnrei]  Pn  1754,  and  the  other  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Jonnj  in  llh' — ware,  npopiu     d  m  Xaglaitd,  and  were  thna  fkTOarably 
Aoti««d  in  th«  LoBdon  Gritieal  Jteview  for  Angnat,  1769 : — 

The  ■nlhc'T  uf  ibsM  DiaocnnM  aBenia  to  han  be«n  amue  ot  the  defldcnej  of  onr 

bafe  ued  Ua  ntanMt  eOuria  to  aToId 

'  bh  ia  a  Fnneral  Sennon 

■tnAea  eqaal  to  any  is  tfa« 

Dr.  Smith  wiij  married  to  Bebecca,  daughter  of  William  Hoore,  of 
^Icn'ra  tiall,  I'n.,-^  deaeendant  of  Sir  John  Hoore  of  England.  Mrg. 
BRiitb,  who  was  n  lady  of  remarkable  accompliBhments,  died  on  the  28d 
V  October,  170S.  He  left  five  children  at  his  ^eath,  one  of  whom, 
'Wilkfimina  EUiohtth,  waa  married  to  the  Hon.  Charlea  Goldaborongh,  of 
])»rrJie*ter  County,  one  of  the  fonner  Govemors  of  Maryland.  She  still 
'nSSTi  aunrives.  and  is  the  mother  of  fourteen  children. 

Tits  antbor  of  the  Life  of  President  Reed  says  that  Dr.  Smith  "  wass 
J*hiirchntan  of  extreme  opinioni,  at  least  according  to  the  atandard  of  Ui« 
"  'iioefith  century." 

Her.  Dr.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Baltimore,  has  commnnieated  to  me  the 
ing  extrnL't  from  an  autograph  letter  in  his  poasesaion,  from  the  Bev. 
HnUitiibnrg,  to  Dr.  Smith,  written  in  the  year  1785  : — 
Id  the  monik  of  October  last,  I  reoeived  a  letter  from  the  Ber.  Dr. 
ITrangel.  of  Sweden,  in  which  he  demands  of  me  as  follows  : — '  If  the 
iKsT.  Di.  SaiiHi  Jireth,  present  my  best  comptiments  to  bim.  I  have  wrote 
to  lum  sereral  times.  I  translated  hia  Sermon  into  Swedish  on  the  hegin- 
UDg  of  the  War,  and  presented  it  unto  his  Majesty,  the  King,  who  read 
it  with  much  pleasare,  and  called  it  a  master-piece  nicely  handled.'  So 
yoa  see.  Dear  Sir,  on  the  one  hand,  you  arc  beloved  %nd  praised,  and  on 
ike  other  side  haled  and  envied,  in  order  to  keep  and  presorTc  your  head 
Bsd  heart  straight  and  upright.      Verilat  odium  parit," 

W.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  personal  recollec- 
tions of  his  ancestor,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : —  . 

"  Dr.  Smith  was  a  learned  scholar,  an  eloquent  and  greatly  popular 
ptftcher,  a  distingniahed  teacher  in  the  liberal  sciences,  and  an  astronomer 
vhoae  well  known  labours,  co-operating  with  those  of  Ritteuhouse,  have 
been  m^de  public  in  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  latter,  and  io  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.' 

'>  In  person  he  waa  tall  and  dignified — not  fleshy  or  corpulent,  bnt  six 
teet  in  height — in  youth  said  to  have  been  of  much  intellectual  beauty  of 
eonntenance,  and  trnly  so,  if  his  full-length  portrait,  by  Benjamin  West, 
yet  in  possession  of  his  family,  be  s  correct  likeness." 
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AARON  CLEVELAND. 

1755—1757. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

PiiiLADELpniA,  November  26, 1857. 
'  My  dear  Sir  : — The  clergyman  to  whom  your  inquiries  relate  was  my 
great-grandfather.  As  an  entire  century  has  passed  since  his  earthly 
career  was  closed,  the  materials  for  his  history  are  far  from  being  abund- 
ant ;  and  even  after  exploring  all  the  sources  of  information  within  my 
knowledge,  it  is  a  mere  outline  of  his  life  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  you. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  I  believe  you  may  rely  on  its  perfect  authenticity. 

Aaron  Cleveland,  the  sixth  child  of  Aaron  and  Abigail  (Waters) 
Clcvelan<l,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1715. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  waf 
graduated  in  1735.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  literary  attainments  when  in 
College,  perhaps  from  the  fact  of  his  physical  powers  having  been  very 
remarkable.  He  was  a  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  very  powerful  man, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  best  swimmer,  skater,  and  wTcstler,  in  College  in  his 
day ;  and  many  anecdotes  of  his  extraordinary  feats  are  related. 

Where  or  under  whose  direction  he  studied  Theology  is  not  known ;  but 
early  in  1739,  he  was  married  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Porter*,  of  Medford,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Haddam,  Conn.  In  regard  to  his  ministry 
here,  the  Rev.  David  D.  Fiehl,  T).  D.,  who  was  one  of  his  successors, 
writes  thus: — »* Soon  after  his  settlement,  some  difficulties  arose  between 
him  and  his  people,  partly  on  account  of  support,  and  partly  from  the  seal 
and  fervency  with  which  he  preached,  from  impressions  received  under  the 
ministrations  of  Whitefield  ;  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1746.  My  supposi* 
tion  is  that  these  difficulties  of  support  arose  from  the  depreciation  of 
currency.  He  possessed  popular  talents,  was  engaging  in  conversation, 
and  persuasive  in  his  public  addresses.  A  large  portion  of  his  people  very 
much  lamented  his  dismission,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  resettle  him." 

In  1747,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  South  Precinct  Congregational 
Church  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Thither  he  removed  his  family  in  May  of 
this  year,  and  his  installation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  the  following 
month. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  settled  about  three  and  a  half  years  in  Maiden, 
when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  small  Congregational  Church  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and,  having  accepted  this  call,  he  was  dismissed 
about  Octrdjcr,  1750.  While  here,  his  views  of  Church  government  under- 
wont  a  change,  in  consequence  of  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  bu 
charge.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1754,  he  sailed  with  his  family  to 
Boston,  and  then  went  with  them  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Kpiscopal  church  at  Norwich  and  at  Gro- 

*  Aahon  Portrr  wm  a  native  of  Iladley,  Mam. ;  was  graduated  at  Tlairard  CoIIeM  in  1708; 
WM  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Medford,  Mass.,  February  11,  1713;  and  dtod  Jaa- 
«ar7  23,  1722. 
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Um,  prattoU^j    i  Ij  at  eaeh  place.    He  consented  to  do  so  after  he 

ahoald  reeeife  oi  dination ;  and,  accordingly,  without  nnneces- 

wmrj  driaj,  he  sailed  ftr  England,  with  a  view  to  he  ordained  hy  the  Bishop 
^  LoadoDv  and  to  become  connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
«f  the  Ckiapel  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  one  of  its  Missionaries.  On  his  arrival 
IB  London,  he  met  the  Board  of  the  Venerable  Society,  and  presented  to 
tham  bb  papen,  which  were  satisfactory ;  but  as  they  were  of  opinion  that 
j^  wa»  not  expedient  at  that  time  to  appoint  a  Missionary  to  Norwich,  they 

to  the  Society  to  appoint  Mr.  Oleveland  to  succeed  Mr. 
lately  dooeaaed,  as  Missionary  to  the  Church  of  Sussex  County, 

Having  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  summer  of  1755, 
he  embarked  for  America,  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being  over- 
tdsian  by  a  violent  storm,  was  cast  upon  Nantucket  Shoals,  and  was  in 
iMunent-  danger  of  being  wrecked.  As  she  was  poorly  manned,  he  was 
lUged  to  assist  the  sailors  ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  waves  struck  the 
■ia  of  tlie  ship  with  so  much  violence  that  he  was  precipitated  headlong, 
ipl  waa  ao  much  bruised  and  stunned  that  it  was  supposed  at  first  that  life 
vaa  nearly  extinct.  Though  he  gradually  recovered,  yet  the  injury  was  so 
wriena  that,  after  his  arrival  at  Norwich,  it  was  some  time  before  he  was 
alia  to  prooeed  to  his  missionary  field. 

Afttf  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  travel  with  safety,  he  set 
«t  Ibr  Lewes,  De.,  to  examine  what  he  supposed  was  to  be  the  field  of 
kis  fntare  labours.  After  several  months  of  trial,  he  found  the  state  of 
tioags  so  exceedingly  unpromising  that  he  requested  the  Society  to  trans- 
fier  him  to  the  Parish  at  Newcastle,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Xr.  Brooke.t  The  Society  agreed  to  this  on  the  18th  of  March,  1757,  on 
the  condition  that  the  Church  at  Newcastle  should  **  provide  him  with  a 
pod  house  and  glebe,  and  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  sterling  per  anmim^ 
aeeoT<^ng  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Society.^' 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  much  pleased  with  his  prospects  of  usefulness  at 
Xeweastle,  and  began  at  once  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his 
bwly.  With  this  view  he  started  for  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  had  left 
Ann  nntil  he  should  be  able  to  provide  for  them  a  home.  On  reaching 
PUadelphia,  he  found  himself  somewhat  indisposed,  and  called  at  the 
Waae  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Franklin,  where  he  was  urged  to  remain  until 
he  skonld  be  better  able  to  travel.  His  illness  soon  took  on  an  alarming 
&nn,  resisted  the  best  medical  skill,  and  finally  terminated  in  his  death, 
OB  the  11th  of  August,  1757.  The  following  obituary  appeared  in  the 
next  namber  of  Dr.  Franklin's  paper,  as  editorial : — 

«  On  Thursday  last,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  here  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  lately  appointed  to  the  Mission  at  Newcastle,  by  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Crospel.     As  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  humane  and  pious 

*  Tke  Her.  Richard  LocKit,  who  had  already  been  a  Mis>sionary  in  Pennsylvania,  mm 
appoialcd,  in  1744,  by  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  as  itinerant  Miflrionarj 
m  5tw  Jtntj  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1754,  having  been  then,  for  some  time,  on  a  tWI  to 
Eiglaai,  Im  mw  appointed  to  the  Mission  of  Lewes,  Susfiox  county,  De.     Ho  died  shortly  after. 

t  Rer.  Samusl  Brookb  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  Missionary  in  St.  George's  County^  Md.t 
l«t  wwM  UNninted  to  the  Miadon  of  New  Castle  in  1754,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  la 
17^ 
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disposition,  indefatigable  in  his  ministry,  easy  and  affable  in  bia  oonvena- 
tion,  open  and  sincere  to  bis  friends,  and  above  every  species  of  meanneM 
and  dissimulation,  bis  deatb  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  wbo  knew  bim,  as  a 
loss  to  tbe  Public,  as  a  loss  to  tbe  Cburcb  of  Cbrist  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  that  Congregation  wbo  bad  proposed  to  themselves  so  much  satis- 
faction from  bis  late  appointment  among  them,  agreeably  to  their  own 
earnest  request." 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  buried  in  Christ  Cburcb  burial  ground,  as  the  reooxd 
ill  their  book  shows.  Tradition  says  that  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  a  beautifid 
consolatory  letter  to  bis  wife,  but,  to  tbe  deep  regret  of  tbe  family,  it  has 
been  lost. 

The  last  record  concerning  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the  books  of  the  Venerable 
Society,  is  the  following,  under  date  March  IG,  1759 : — 

**  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Susannah  Cleveland,  widow  of  tbe  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  Society's  Missionary  in  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  dated 
August  12,  1758,  humbly  requesting  the  charity  of  the  Society  to  her,  and 
her  ten  poor  children,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  salary  may  be  paid  up  to 
tbe  quarter  after  he  died,  and  that  the  usual  bounty  upon  such  mclanoholj 
occasions  may  be  granted  to  her. 

**  Agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Society  that  Mr.  C.'s  salary  be  paid  up 
to  the  quarter  day  in  which  he  died,  and  to  give  to  his  widow  fifty  poonda 
in  consideration  of  her  necessitous  circumstances,  and  very  numerous 
family. 

"  llesolved  to  agree  with  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  son  (Aarofi)  ultimately  became  a  minister  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  was  born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1744.  It  was  early  perceived  that  he  was  a  boy  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary mental  endowments,  and  his  father  intended  him  for  College.  Bat 
dying  when  bis  son  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  leaving  a  widow,  with 
ten  children,  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  Aaron  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hatter.  While  learning  his  trade,  he  devoted  all  bis  leisure  to  reading, 
and  before  he  was  twenty-one,  be  wrote  the  Poem  entitled  **  Tbe  Philoso- 
pher and  Boy,"  which  was  first  published  in  the  **  Poets  of  Connecticut," 
in  1843.  As  the  production  of  an  apprentice,  whose  days  were  devoted  to 
hard  mechanical  work,  it  is  a  remarkable  poem, — happy  alike  in  its  coneep- 
tion  and  execution. 

When  he  became  of  age,  he  went  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  established 
himself  in  his  business  there,  and  continued  in  it  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
At  this  time,  he  coincided  in  his  religious  views  with  the  Univeraalists, 
though  he  attended  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  his  pastor  uttered  some  words  apologetical  of  Slavery ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  a  poem,  in  reply  to  the  sentiments  advanced  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  lines,  and 
was  published  in  Norwich,  in  1775.  Though  it  is  not,  in  every  respect, 
equal  to  the  *^  Philosopher  and  Boy,"  yet  it  is,  on  tbe  whole,  a  production 
of  which  his  descendants  may  justly  be  proud. 

In  1779,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  from  Norwich  to  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  he  found  the  duties  of  the  position  to  conflict  too 
much  with  his  business,  and  he  declined  a  re-election.     About  the  year 
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179S  or  I7M9  religions  sabjeots  underwent  an  entire  change, 

■ad  1k€  ombnM  ed,  Uiihat  leal  and  whole-lieartedness  bo  characteristic  of 
Ub,  ike  eomaioiiiy  reoeiTed  orthodox  Bystem.  Such  confidence  had  the 
ehvreli  in  the  reaKtyof  this  change,  and  in  his  sincere  and  ardent  piety,  that 
the  next  year  they  ehoee  him  Deacon ;  and,  in  1 799,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
la  1800,  he  was  settled  in  Braintree,  Yt.,  and  in  1803,  removed  to  Hart- 
fcrd,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  chiefly  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
Ibroli;  1815,  he  deHyered  at  Colchester  two  Sermons  on  Peace,  efttitled, 
<4he  Idfe  of  man  inriolable  by  the  Laws  of  Christ."  By  request,  these 
flennmia  were  published,  and  soon  after  they  were  republished  in  England, 
bi  die  &I1  of  the  same  year,  (1815,)  while  on  a  visit  to  a  son-in-law  in 
Heir  HiaTen,  he  took  sick  and  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  his 
leomins  were  interred  in  the  beautiful  burying-ground  of  that  place. 

The  eluef  characteristics  of  Mr.  Cleveland  were  ardent  piety ;  great 
e«aeatneoB  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  following  it 
vhererer  it  would  lead,  regardless  of  consequences  ;  great  exuberance  of 
iUBal  spirits ;  and  a  most  ready  and  never-failing  wit.  The  latter  made 
hbn  a  Tory  interesting  companion  on  all  occasions,  and  he  was  a  great 
fnoorite  in  every  circle.  In  poUtics,  he  was  of  the  school  of  Washington 
mi  Hamilton,  and  he  espoused  the  Federal  cause  with  great  zeal.  In  this 
eeaneetion,  a  characteristic  anecdote  may  be  recorded  of  him.  Riding 
alsag  OB  horseback,  one  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  to  exchange  with  a 
brother  clergyman,  in  deep  meditation  on  the  subject  he  was  to  preach 
upon,  his  horse,  without  his  perceiving  it,  went  down  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  to  drink  at  a  brook  that  ran  across.  On  looking  up,  he  saw  a  man 
on  horseback,  opposite  to  him,  whose  horse  also  had  come  to  drink. 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Priest,"  said  the  man,  in  rather  a  rough  tone. 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Democrat,"  replied  3Ir.  Cleveland,  courteously. 
"And  how  did  you  know  I  was  a  Democrat?"  **  And  pray,  Sir,  how  did 
you  know  I  was  a  Priest  ?"  **  I  knew  you  were  a  Priest  by  your  dress." 
•*And  I  knew  you  were  a  Democrat  by  your  a6?-dress." 

The  venerable  Dr.  Field,  already  referred  to,  who  knew  Mr.  Cleveland 
iBtimately,  thus  writes  in  1839 : — **  He  possessed  superior  natural  powers, 
great  shrewdness,  great  wit,  and  keen  satire.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
Beere,  of  Connecticut,  said  of  him  that  '  he  had  a  steel- trap  of  a  mind.' 
I  know  not  that  he  indulged  his  characteristic  wit  to  excess,  though  I 
betieve  that,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  fountain,  it  appeared  pretty 
often.      Notwithstanding  this,  he  was,  I  believe,  a  truly  pious  man." 

Mr.  Cleveland  married,  in  1764,  Abial  Hyde,  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he 
had  eight  children ;  and,  for  his  second  wife,  the  widow  Elizabeth 
Breed,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Clement,  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children. 

With  sincere  regard,  I  am  your  friend, 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 
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THOMAS  BARTON* 

1755—1780. 

Thomas  Barton  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1730.  He  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Shortly  after  he  graduated,  lie 
came  to  this  country,  and  engaged  as  an  Assistant  Tutor  in  the  Academy 
of  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  January,  1755,  he 
went  to  England  with  letters  testimonial  from  the  Professors  of  the  Cot 
lege,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  an  earnest 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  that  he  might  be 
appointed  their  Missionary.  After  the  necessary  preliminaries  had  been 
attended  to,  he  was  ordained,  and  came  back  to  this  country  as  itinerant 
Missionary  for  the  Counties  of  York  and  Cumberland. 

Having  reached  Philadelphia  about  the  10th  of  April,  1755,  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  people  of  Huntingdon,  apprizing  them  of  his  arrival; 
whereupon  they  sent  a  number  of  wagons  to  remove  his  effects.  He 
reached  the  field  of  his  labours  about  the  close  of  May ;  and  his  fint 
business  was  to  make  himself  ae((U!iintod  with  the  condition  and  the  numbers 
of  the  three  congregations  of  York,  Huntingdon,  and  Carlisle ;  and,  after 
he  had  settled  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  in  each,  they  all  met,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  agreed  mutually  that  he  should  officiate  three  Sun- 
days in  six  at  Huntingdon,  two  at  Carlisle,  and  one  at  York.  And,  having 
ascertained  that  there  were  within  the  limits  of  his  Mission  large  numbers 
of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Shippensburg,  and  some 
four  or  five  other  settlements  in  that  region,  he  determined  to  visit  eaeb 
of  those  places  four  times  a  year,  to  prepare  them  for  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  baptize  their  children. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Barton  commenced  his  labours,  before  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  Indians,  some  of  whom 
resided  at  no  great  distance  from  him ;  and,  having  heard  that  a  number 
of  them  had  come  down  from  the  Ohio  to  Carlisle  to  dispose  of  their  fur 
and  deer-skins,  he  took  occasion  to  go  among  them,  and  to  endeavour  to 
secure  their  good  will,  in  the  hope  of  making  himself  useful  to  them.  He 
invited  them  to  church,  and  such  of  them  as  had  any  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, came,  and  seemed  very  attentive.  These  subsequently  brought  their 
brethren  to  shake  hands  with  him ;  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was 
that  he  had  great  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  But,  just  at  that  time,  the  tidings  came  that  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock  had  been  defeated,  as  they  were 
marching  to  take  Du  Quesne,  a  French  fort  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  this  waj 
soon  succeeded  ])y  an  alienation  of  the  Indians,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  prosecuting  successfully  any  missionary  efforts  among  them. 

Mr.  Bartcm,  now  finding  himself  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  the  Indians,  was  compelled  to  organize  his  own  people  for  defence  against 
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their  enwnias  and  loeh  ware  bia  leal  snd  aotivitj  that  he  even  put  him- 
self at  the  hei  .  of  hie  ooBgregations,  and  marched,  either  by  night  or  by 
dajt  whenerer  there  waa  an  alarm.  In  1758,  the  young  men  within  his 
Miaaioa  <^ered  to  join  the  army,  if  Mr.  Barton  would  accompany  them ; 
[  dkerevpon  he  propoied  himself  to  General  Forbes  as  Chaplain  of  the 
tnMipe»  and  hia  flerriees  were  thankfully  accepted.  He  was,  however, 
ahaeiit  from  hia  ordinary  duties  but  a  short  time,  though  it  was  long  enough 
la  giTB  him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Washington, 
Mereer,  and  other  distinguished  officers  in  the  army. 

FoiT  nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Barton  resided  at  Lancaster,  and  was 
laetor  of  the  church  tj^re ;  but  he  divided  his  Sunday  labours  between 
tiaft  ehoreh  and  two  other  churches — one  at  Carnarvon,  about  twenty  miles 
inmi  Lancaster,  the  other  at  Pcquea,  nearly  the  same  distance  in  a  different 
Aeetion.  In  addition  to  these  stated  duties,  he  officiated  occasionally  at 
the  ehurehea  of  New  London  and  White  Clay  Creek — the  one  distant 
thirtyofive,  the  other  sixty,  miles  from  his  residence.  So  great  was  the 
amount  of  labour  that  be  performed,  and  such  the  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
vUdi  he  was  subjected  in  his  missionary  excursions,  that  he  became  sensible 
Aat  his  constitution  was  greatly  impaired  ;  but  he  still  kept  on  labouring 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  and  the  letters  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
wrote  to  the  Venerable  Society,  show  that  he  was  resolved  to  persevere  in 
Ua  4aboiir8  until  his  health  should  entirely  fail,  or  Providence  should,  in 
some  othfer  way,  hedge  up  his  path. 

Mr.  Barton  had  never  lost,  in  any  degree,  his  interest  in  the  Indians ; 
and  was  actually  planning  an  excursion  of  a  few  months  among  them,  in  or 
about  the  year  1764,  when  his  hopes  were  again  blasted  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  War,  which  rendered  any  approach  to  them  utterly 
hopeless. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Barton  received  the  Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
from  King's  College,  New  York. 

As  the  War  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  Mr.  Barton  found  himself  not  a 
little  impeded  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  retire  from  his  field  of  labour  altogether.  In  a  letter  dated 
November  25,  1776,  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

**  I  have  been  obliged  to  shut  up  my  churches,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
who  would  not  suffer  the  Liturgy  to  be  used,  unless  the  Collects  and  Prayers  for  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  were  omitted,  which  neither  my  conscience  nor  the  declaration 
I  nade  and  subscribed,  when  ordained,  would  allow  me  to  comply  with;  and,  although 
1  uvrd  every  prudent  step  to  give  no  offence  even  to  those  who  usurped  authority  and 
mle.  and  exercised  the  severest  tyranny  over  us,  yet  my  life  and  property  have  been 
thivatcned,  upon  mere  suspicion  of  being  unfriendly  to  what  is  called  the  'American 
caaw.'  Inde<.'d,  every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  dared  to  act  upon 
proper  principles,  was  marked  out  for  infamy  and  insult,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Miitsi^inarics  in  particular  have  suffered  greatly.  Some  of  them  have  been  dragged 
fri^m  their  horses,  assaulted  with  stones  and  dirt,  duckod  in  water,  obliged  to  flee  for 
ihi'Jr  lives,  driven  from  their  habitations  and  families,  laid  under  arrests  ami  imprisoned. 
I  believe  they  were  all  (or  at  least  most  of  them)  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  with 
rae  of  shutting  up  their  churches.  It  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  assure 
the  Venerable  Society  that,  though  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  discharg- 
ing? my  public  duties  to  my  C(mgre<;ations,  I  have  endeavoured  (I  trust  not  unsuccess- 
fully) to  be  beneflcial  to  them  in  another  way. 

"  I  have  visited  them  from  house  to  house  regularly,  instructed  their  families, 
baptized  and  catechised  their  children,  and  performed  such  other  duties  in  private  at 
atoned  for  my  suspension  from  public  preaching." 

Vol.  V.  22 
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Mr.  Barton,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Gommonwealtlif 
was  permitted  to  sell  his  property,  leave  the  Colony,  and  pass  within  ibt 
British  lines.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  November,  1778.  Having, 
before  leaving  Lancaster,  first  been  placed  on  the  limits  of  his  County,  and 
afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  confined  to  his  house,  his  health,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  his  severe  labours,  now  became  much  more  impaired  by 
his  confinement.  A  dropsy  ensued,  under  which  he  languished  till  the  25lll 
of  May,  1780,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

Mr.   Barton  was  married,  in  1753,  to  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  David 
Bittenhouse,  at  Philadelphia.     He  loft  a  widow  and  eight  children,  one  of ' 
whom,  Benjamin  Smithy  was  a  distinguished  Pwfessor  in  the  Uniyenilji^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1815.     The  eldest  son,  William,  was  tib#' 
author  of  the  Life  of  Bittenhouse.     Mrs.  Barton,  the  widow,  passed  hBt* 
last  years  in  the  house  of  her  nephew  and  neice,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  and  Ur 
wife.     Within  a  few  days   of  their  decease,   she  also  died,  at  the  age  of' 
ninety. 

Mr.  Barton  published  a  Sermon  on  Braddock*s  Defeat,  in  1755.  ■  1 

John  Pcnn,  the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  in  a  letter  of  tU 
important  services  that  Mr.  Barton  rendered  in  resisting  the  attacks  of 

the  French  and  Indians,  says, — 

* 

'*  Mr.  Barton  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  lovers  of  their  country.     .     .    .   i' 
Had  others  imitated  his  example,  Cumberland  would  not  have  wanted  men  euoaAH* 
defend  it;  nor  has  he  done  anything  in  the  military  way  but  what  hath  increaiei  ftjh^ 
character  for  piety,  and  that  of  a  sincerely  religious  man  and  zealous  minister.    ttT 
short,  he  is  a  most  worthy,  active  and  serviceable  Pastor  and  Missionary,  and  as  iMl^  * 
please  to  mention  liim  to  the  Society/'  ,  .^} 
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RT-  REV,  ROBERT  SMITH,  D.  D  * 

1757—1801. 

Robert   Smith  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  Conntj 
Norfolk,  England,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1732.     At  the  age  of  fourteeai^ 
he  commenced  his  preparation  for  College,  and  in  due  time  entered 
moner   at   Cains   and   Gonville   College,   Cambridge,  where  he  took 
Bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  of  twentj-one.     He  subsequently  took 
the  Master's   degree,  but  the   exact  time  is  not  known.     HaTing 
elected  to  a  Fellowship,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  continued  to 
at  Cambridge,   and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Elj,  Marbk 
and  Priest,  December  21,  1756.     Through  the  friendly  influence  of 
liam  Mason,  Esq.,  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  was  engaged  as 
to  the   Rector  of  St.   Philip's   Church,  Charlcstown,  S.  C,  to  suppljij 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews, 
arrived  in  Charlcstown  on  the  3d  of  November,  1757  ;  and,  as  a  tokoB-^ 
their  good  will,  the  Vestry  at  once  presented    him   with  two  huii 
pounds. 

•  Dalobo'8  Cb.  S.  C— Blake's  Biog.  Diet. 
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So  lifoyttJb  1  that  Mr.  Smith  made  upon  his  parish- 

«  of  the  ReT.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  1759,  he  wai 

'Baetct  of  the  ehweh.  PreyiouB  to  this,  he  had  married  a  highly 
yowBg  lady,  BHiabeth  Paget,  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish ;  and  this 
wis  the  neans  at  onoe  of  inoreasing  his  peooniary  ability,  and 
his  offieial  and  general  inflnenee. 
lb*  Snith,  as  his  predeoessi  i  had  done,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
K^ro  School,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Propaga- 
dwChiepel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  and  he  made  it  part  of  his  duty  to  visit 
•ahool,  and  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  children,  twice  a  week. 
As  aahiMA  had  been  eommenced  in  September,  1742,  during  the  ministry 
il  the  Bey.  Alexander  Garden ;  and  it  was  continued  until  1764.  It  was 
kaUy  i^Toi  up,  because  one  of  the  teachers  died,  and  the  other  turned 
sat  a  profligate ;  and  no  coloured  persons  could  be  found  who  were  com- 
peteDt  to  take  their  places. 

la  1768,  Mr.  Smith's  health  had  become  so  much  impaired,  partly  from 
kaTiDg  orertasked  his  energies,  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
tkit  he  was  adyised  by  his  physicians  to  make  a  voyage  to  England.  He 
fid  Bo;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper*  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hart,t  of  St.  Michael's, 
kafing  engaged  to  supply  the  church  during  hb  absence.  While  in  £ng« 
had,  he  engaged  the  Rev.  Robert  Purcell,t  as  an  Assistant  for  St.  Philip's. 
After  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Oharlestown, 
in  1770,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  charge. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  Smith  was  every  way  disposed,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  cler- 
gyman, to  show  himself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown.  But,  at  an  early 
period,  his  views  and  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
doty  to  exert  whatever  influence  he  had  in  favour  of  the  American  cause. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1775,  he  preached  a  Sermon  before  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  Body. 
In  communicating  to  him  their  vote,  the  Speaker,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Esq., 
thod  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him  : — **  The  readiness.  Sir,  with  which 
TOO  complied  with  this  request  of  the  people,  and  the  suitable  manner  in 
which  YOU  acquitted  yourself,  carry  the  strongest  evidence  that  no  illiberal, 

*RoBBBT  CoopBB,  a  iiatire  of  Wales,  oame  to  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  in  1758,  and 
vBi  tbe  fBOM  year  elected  Rector  of  Prince  William's  Parish.  The  next  year  he  removed  to 
Chariartofwn,  and  became  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Philip's  Church.  When  St.  Michael's 
CluDeb  was  opened  in  Febmary,  1761,  he  became  its  Rector,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
nti)  Jane,  1776,  when,  in  oonsec|nence  of  bis  reftising  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  his 
parisfaiotMrs  deelared  tbe  Rectorship  vacant.  He  subsequently  went  to  England,  and  received 
s  peaAoo  of  a  bandred  pounds  ser  annum  as  a  Loyalist.  Ho  was  soon  after  appointed  Joint 
Carat«  and  Joint  Lecturer,  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  Evening  Lecturer  at  St.  Michael's, 
Ccrmbill,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  Rector.  He  died  about  1812  or  1813,  upwards  of 
eighty  yean  of  age. 

^  r^AMCBL  Hart  was  elected  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  June  10,  1765.  Tn 
1770,  be  waa  traoaferred  to  tbe  Rectorship  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Berkeley,  as  sucoesiior  to  the 
Rrr.  Richard  Farmer,  who  bad  come  from  England  the  preceding  year  to  take  charge  of  that 
Parijih,  and  had  died  a  few  months  after  bis  arrival.     Mr.  Hart  died  in  this  Parish  in  1779. 

t  RoBBBT  PuRCELL.  after  having  been  Rector  of  Shi pton -Mallet  for  eight  years,  came  to  this 
eoontrr,  **  highly  reoommended  for  his  talents  and  piety."  Ho  arrivedin  Charlestown,  Juno 
I^  17A9,  and,  on  tbe  12tb  of  Julj,  was  elected  Assistant  to  tbe  Rector  of  St.  Philip's  Parish. 
The  Vestry,  on  his  arrival,  complimented  him  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  pounds.  He 
lesigned  bis  office  in  1775,  and  went  to  England  to  make  some  arrangements  fur  the  Church  at 
Fbiptoo -Mallet,  where  be  bad  left  a  substitnte.  He  had  intended  to  return  to  Carolina,  bat 
tbe  War  broking  oot,  ha  reiBaixied  In  England,  and  received  a  pension  of  a  hundred  poondi 
per  annum,  as  a  Loyalbt. 
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narrow  principles  influence  your  cobdact,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thftt  yoa 
are  actuated  by  a  truly  benevolent  heart,  and  a  real  love  for  mankind ;  tlio 
good  and  welfare  of  whom  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  institutions,  reli- 
gious as  well  as  civil."  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed,  with  the  approbation 
of  General  Lincoln,  Chaplain  to  the  Continental  Hospital  in  South  Cmo» 
lina  ;  and,  after  the  Peace,  when  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  was  estabUahedi 
he  1)ccamc  one  of  its  members.  At  the  seige  of  Charleatown  by  tkt 
British  troops,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  not  only  preached  as  he  fell 
tliat  the  crisis  demanded,  but  actually  went  in  person  to  the  lines,  armeA 
as  a  common  soldier.  On  the  surrender  of  Charlcstown,  in  1780,  he,  witk 
several  other  distinguished  inhabitants,  was  banished  to  Philadelphia.  Hi( 
remained  in  the  Middle  States  until  the  Peace,  and  took  the  temporarj' 
charge  of  St.  PauFs  Parish,  Queen  Auue^s  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  where  his  services  were  highly  acceptable.  In  May,  178S, 
he  returned  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  met  with  by  a  hearty  and  jojlbl 
welcome,  not  only  by  his  old  parishioners,  but  by  the  community  at  large. 

In  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  finances  of  his  church,  ai 
well  as  the  great  diminution  of  his  own  property,  he  felt  himself  oblige! 
now  to  add  to  his  other  duties  those  of  a  teacher.  Many  of  the  mo|l 
respectable  families,  especially  those  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Choreh, 
gave  him  their  patronage.  He  established  an  Academy,  of  which  he  tool( 
the  superintendence,  bringing  to  his  aid  the  best  qualified  classical  tcachentt  * 
and  this  Academy  afterwards  became  incorporated  as  a  College,  of  whkh 
he  was  appointed  the  Principal.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1798  ;  having, 
during  his  incumbency,  assisted  in  the  education  of  not  a  few  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished,  and  who  always  remembered  his  labours  ii 
their  behalf  with  gratitude  and  afi*ection. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  midst  of  his  academical  engagements,  never  lost  si^  - 
of  the  interests  of  his  own  particular  church,  or  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrflk 
at  large.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  there  was  a  State  Cob) 
vention  called,  from  which  delegates  were  sent  to  the  earliest  General  Con- 
ventions held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  organization  of  the  Proteatail 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  not  able,  on  aeconnt  cC 
his  numerous  engagements,  to  attend  the  first  of  these  Conventions,  heli 
in  1785,  though  he  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  ConventiMi 
of  1786,  and  no  loss  so  of  that  of  1789.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted 
that,  but  for  his  influence,  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  South  Carolina  wonU[ 
not  so  early,  (if  they  would  for  many  years,)  have  joined  the  Oeneial 
Association  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  United  States.  . 

In  1789,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  lij 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1795,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churck  Is 
South  Carolina,  and  was  consecrated  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  OB 
the  13th  of  September  in  that  year,  by  Bishop  White,  assisted  by  Bishefi 
Provoost,  Madison,  and  Claggett. 

In  this  oflice  Dr.  Smith  continued  till  tbe  close  of  his  life.     He  died  tm 
the  28th  of  October,  1801,  of  a  fever  of  only  a  few  days  continuance,  i%' 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.     His  remains  were  deposited,  with  those  of 
many  members  of  his  family,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Philip's  Church. 
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Dalcho,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  South  Carolina,  has  left  the 
following  testimony  in  respect  to  Bishop  Smith  : — 

"Advanced  as  was  the  age  at  wliicb  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  liis  rest,  lie  seemed 
bj  DO  means  to  have  attained  the  termination  of  the  career  of  usefulness  of  which  ho 
was  capable.  The  nnfliigncd  regrets  of  many  hung  upon  his  departure.  His  clerical 
bmhren  had  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  they  mourned  in  him  a  father.  The  charities 
of  the  comoiunity  had  found  in  him  an  active  and  exemplary  promoter  of  their  objects, 
lod  they  lost  in  him  an  able  and  energetic  assertor  of  their  elaiuis.  The  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  minister,  and  to  whose  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship 
kbad  been  inviolably  faithful,  had  profited  much  by  his  counsels  and  his  care,  and 
aach  as  it  had  honoured  him  while  he  lived,  it  most  deeply  felt;  when  ho  was  no  more, 
tbt  importance  of  his  services  and  character 

*'  Dr.  Smith  is  reasonably  presumed  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  the  Society 
W  the  Relief  of  tbs  VVidows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  ID  South  Carolina.^' 

FROM  CHARLES  FRASER,  ESQ. 

CuABLESTON,S.  C,  September  8,  1855. 
Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Smith  was  Principal  of  the  College  of  Charleston  iu  1702, 
wheu  I  first  remember  him.  It  was  then  »  Grammar  school,  having  but  the 
aarac  and  charter  of  a  College.  It  was  well  supplied  with  teachers,  so  that  ho 
Dever  took  an  active  part  in  instruction,  but  merely  exercised  a  superintending 
OMitroI. 

I  never  heard  of  his  being  remarkable  for  scholarship.  Dalcho's  account  of 
bim  U  ol>tainc<l,  as  far  as  it  goes,  from  correct  information,  and  may,  I  think,  bo 
relied  on.  His  zeal  (and  this  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character)  being 
always  well  directed,  obtained  for  him  much  of  that  usefulness,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

A^  lie  had  considerable  wealth,  and  was  charitable  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
y  .liiijj  clergymen  and  those  designed  for  the  Church  were  the  favourite  objects 
■■•''  hi-  care.  When  the  late  liishop  Bowen*s  father  died,  he  received  him,  then 
&  b  'V,  into  his  family,  and  educated  him.  I^owen  was  in  the  College  at  the  time 
I  wa*,  and  for  a  short  while  engaged  as  a  Tutor.  When  the  troubles  of  St. 
D'-min^ro  threw  many  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  upon  our  shores,  Dr.  Smith 
rwHrivud  one  family  under  his  roof,  and  hospitably  maintained  them. 

Dnrin£5  our  Revolutionary  war  he  was  a  steady  Whig;  and,  upon  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  was  marked  by  the  enemy  for  i>ersecutions;  for  falling  ill  shortly 
ifitr  its  surrender,  and  even  when  his  recovery  was  doubtful,  he  was  placed 
iind*-r  double  sentinels. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  often  olTiciated  for  them  in  their  celc- 
orations  at  church. 

His  manners  were  social  and  unreserved,  which,  together  with  his  long  con- 
ii^ju'.-il  Kectorship  in  the  church,  en<leared  him  very  much  to  his  congregation. 
Hi'  i^-rson  was  well  proportioned  and  graceful,  and  his  features  regular  and 
impre-sive.  When  he  first  came  to  Charleston,  I  have  always  heard  that  he 
Ta^  r:illed  the  **  handsome  Englishman;'*  and  this  accidental  advantage  con- 
:r.l*?ited  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  early  fortunes;  for,  soon  after  his 
arrival  here,  he  married  a  young  lady  who  brought  him  a  large  estate. 

Tiicrc  are  none  of  his  descendants  now  alive  who  remember  him.  I  was  per- 
.^'jnaJly  well  acquainted  with  his  two  sons,  who  survived  him— one  educated  at 
Ya!e,  unrl  the  other  at  Cambridge — two  excellent  gentlemen,  in  every  respect 
Tonhy  of  him,  and  whom  I  was  always  happy  to  number  amongst  my  friends. 

If  the  aliove  remarks,  hastily  thrown  together,  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  they 
trc  quite  at  your  service. 

Yours  truly, 

CHARLES  FRASER. 
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EAST  APTHORP,  D.  D  * 

1759—1765. 

East  Apthorp  was  a  son  of  Charles  Apthorp,  a  merchant  of  BosU 
who  (lied  November  11,  1758,  aged  sixty-one.  He  (the  son)  was  bom 
Boston,  in  1733,  and,  after  having  obtained  the  rudiments  of  his  eduoati 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  it.  ] 
was  entered  as  a  student  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  took  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1755 ;  and  proceeded  Master  of  Arts  in  1758.  ] 
obtained  the  Chancellor's  Prize  Medal  for  eminence  in  classical  leamii 
in  1755  ;  and  the  Members'  Latin  Dissertation  Prizes,  as  Middle  Bad 
lor,  in  1756 ;  and  as  Senior  Bachelor,  in  1757.  And  his  Academii 
honours  were  completed  by  his  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  CoU^ 
Having  received  Episcopal  ordination,  he  returned  to  this  country 
1759,  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Foreign  Parts.  About  this  time,  five  or  six  gentlemen,  of  large  incon 
were  desirous  to  have  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Missionary  established  there ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1761,  a  new  ediii 
called  Christ  Church  was  erected,  which  was,  and  has  ever  since  bee 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  models  of  church  architecture  in  New  Bb 
land.  Mr.  Apthorp  was  settled  over  this  church  in  October,  1761,  ai 
immediately  entered  on  his  public  duties. 

Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Apthorp's  ministry 
Cambridge  is  included  in  the  following  abstracts  from  the  Reports  of  t 
Venerable  Society,  during  the  successive  years  of  his  residence  there. 

From  the  Report  for  1761. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Apthorp,  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Cambridge,  writes  from  thei 
in  his  letter  of  August  30,  1760,  that  the  Books  sent  him  from  the  Society  were  9$i 
arrived,  and  the  building  of  tlic  Clinrch  was  in  such  forwardness,  that  he  hoped  it  woi 
be  fit  for  Divine  service  in  November,  and  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  make  1 
structure  durable  and  useful,  as  well  as  decently  elegant;  and  in  case  of  Aiture  MO 
sions  to  the  congregation,  it  may  be  easily  enlarged;  and  ho  has  the  satisfaction  to  I 
that  it  already  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  supported  and  most  floarishing  churd 
in  America.^' 

From  the  Report  for  1762. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Apthorp,  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Cambridge,  in  his  letter  d«< 
February  14, 1761,  acquaints  the  Society  that  they  have  been  under  some  dlfficaH 
in  completing  the  building  of  their  church,  and  as  it  had  not  yet  been  in  his  power 
be  resident  at  Cambridge,  and  therefore  he  had  hitherto  been  of  little  service  to  1 
Society,  he  thinks  he  cannot,  with  a  safe  conscience,  accept  of  their  salary  for  I 
years  1759  and  1760,  but  begs  the  favour  of  the  Society  to  grant  the  salary  for  tlM 
two  years  towards  the  building  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  exnensive,  and  1 
chief  burthen  of  it  borne  by  a  very  few.  As  the  good  people  of  Cambridge  are  lOb 
to  incur  a  considerable  debt,  whicii  may  prevent  many  of  the  poorer  sort  flrom  ano 
ating  with  them,  he  thinks  it  will  greatly  advance  the  interest  of  that  ICissioa 
lighten  the  burthen  of  the  first  expense.  This  request  the  Society  very  readily  00 
plied  with,  and  think  themselves  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Apthorp  for  bis  geoeit 
behaviour  on  this  occasion." 

<  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1816.— Critical  Review,  1778.— Sabine's  Ameriotn  Loyalfali 
Curwen's  Journal  and  Letton. — Hoppln's  Historioal  Discourse. — Holmet*  Amtrioan  Aam 
II.— MtM.  Hi«t.  CoU.,  VII. 


I  Lies. 

'*n«B«r.]f  Bi     1i  II      St  OambridgB,  In  his  letter  dated 

September  29.  ]        -  u«*  oo»«loiiienty  where  he  has  otSdated  rinoe 

tteopeaiDyoCtlMClHvdi  laQelobi  «.vi|  the  numben  are  but  fisw.  Tboeehehas 
m  aarionsj  aai  Im  qafcartatenood  pe  that  God  will  hlees  this  Miision,  and  render 
fcwiliTwrilwMu  torrttetoa/  Intbopastyear  hehadbaptiied  twelre^and  atthelast 
■Mlb^  GcMunnloB.  haa  naar  fortT  oonunaiiicante.  He  adds  that  Common  Prayenii 
md  ^Hhmr  Booka  of  dATOtion  to  he  distribated  among  the  people  of  his  Mission  wiU  be 
«r  creaa  «aa;  wUch  mn  sent  aoeofdlng  to  his  request." 

Fbom  THa  Report  fob  1764. 

'  "The Bar.  Mir.  ApChoip,tlie  Society's  Missionary  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Proyinoo 
jrfMa— chMuHi  Bay,  ia  Us  letters  dated  Febmary  12,  and  June  25. 1768,  writes 
W/HL^  ia  tlw  wioier  season,  be  lias  a  rery  small  congregation  of  the  neighbouring  fiun- 
9f»9  bat  la  tha.snmmer  the  Church  is  well  frequented.  He  generously  expresses  his 
Mas  tkat  it  «fil  one  di^  be  in  his  power  to  free  the  Society  from  the  burden  of  this 
Jpsioay  Imt  at  pseseat  neither  his  own  private  aflkirs,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the 
~i,  win  admit  their  resigning  the  Society's  patronage,  without  essentially  hurting 
Mfw  and  unsettled  Mission.  The  families  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  Mis- 
aie  aweaty-six,  and  the  communicants  thirty-three.  Mr.  AptlK>rp  also  gi?es  aa 
il  af  a  coatroYersy  he  has  had  with  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Boston,  sgainst 
personal  aspersions  he  is  ready  to  Tindlcate  himself  in  any  particular  that  may 
la^t  to  leqidre  H.  But  as  this  gentleman's  reflections  upon  the  Society  and 
JissieBSiles  have  been  fhlly  answered,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  nothing 
aotice  alleged  against  Mr.  Apthorp,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  give  him  that 
I,  or  to  say  any  thing  on  the  sutject  hi  this  place.*' 


From  ths  Rsport  or  1765. 

Rev.  Mr.  Apthorp,  late  the  Society's  Missionary  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Pro- 
of Massachusetts  Bay,  which  Mission  he  has  since  resigned,  in  his  letter  dated 
Uv  1764,  iNtts  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  case  of  the  President  and 
a  of  Harvard  College,  who  have  sustained  the  total  loss  of  their  Library  by  fire. 
Mr.  Apthorp  thinks  this  a  fit  occaMon-for  the  Society  to  exert  their  public  and  Chris- 
tisa  spirit  by  contributing  their  assistance  towards  repairing  this  great  loss  to  Religion 
and  Learning,  \u  a  Colony  wliolly  unprovided  with  public  libraries.  He  adds  tliat  the 
Library  and  other  advantages  of  tlie  College  arc  distinguished  benefits  to  this  Mission, 
aad  that  be  is  under  personal  obligations  to  the  town  and  College  for  their  favours  to 
him  in  many  instances.  This  Society,  taking  Mr.  Apthorp's  request  in  behalf  of 
Harvard  College  into  consideration,  have  agreed  to  make  the  College  a  present  of 
Books  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds." 

In  1763,  3Ir.  Apthorp  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  »*  Considerations 
ea  tke  Institution  and  Conduct  of  the  Socioty  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gaipel  in  Foreign  Parts;"  the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  the 
Sodetj  originallj  contemplated  the  maintaining  of  Episcopal  Churches  in 
the  towns  and  Tillages  of  North  America ;  and  that  the  evangelizing  of 
the  Heathen  was  only  an  incidental  and  secondary  consideration.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  controversy  of  some  length,  which  was  con- 
daeted  on  both  sides  with  great  ability,  and  in  which  Dr.  Mayhew  bore  a 
prominent  part.  Mr.  Apthorp  concludes  his  first  pamphlet  with  the  follow- 
ing reaukrks : — 

"The  writer  would  only  suggest  a  short  apology  for  his  undertaking  to  vindicate  a 
Society,  which  is  above  censure,  as  it  is  incapable  of  wrong  motives  in  the  application 
of  its  uberality.  This  business,  in  truth,  was  forced  upon  him,  by  the  frequent  rccur- 
rii^  of  this  topic,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  and  by  the  honour  done  him  of 
dialing  in  the  insult  offered  to  the  late  Dr.  Miller,  of  Braintree.  Ho  promises,  in 
amends,  to  employ  his  studies,  for  the  f\iture,  to  better  purposes;  and,  in  conclusion. 
adds  his  private  opinion  that  this  truly  Chrutian  Society,  the  honour  of  our  age  ana 
nation,  cannot  better  apply  their  munificence,  than  in  providing,  throughout  our  Colo- 
nies, for  the  decent  celebration  of  public  religion.  A  Protestant  country,  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  cannot  well  be  overstocked  with  churches  and  resident  ministers. 
The  different  fiersuasions  need  not  interfbre  with  each  other:  they  may  even  act  in 
cooeerC,  as  to  the  main  end  In  view,  that  of  promoting  the  Christian  faith  and  virtue. 
Aad  how  rapturous  is  the  prospect  to  the  true  patriot,  who  unites  his  views  of  policy 
with  those  of  religion,  to  behold  this  extensive  country,  Just  won  to  the  British  empirOi 
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gradually  accccding,  among  its  numerous  inhabitants,  to  the  empire  of  Jeaiu  Chibif 
and,  of  consequence,  flourishing  in  arts,  in  science,  and  in  liberty,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious.'' 

Mr.  Apthorp's  situation  at  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  been  rendered 
uncomfortable,  partly  perhaps  by  the  controversy  already  referred  to,  and, 
accordingly,  sometime  in  the  year  1765,  he  returned  to  England,  and  spent 
there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Before  the  close  of  that  year,  he  wai 
appointed  by  Archbishop  Seeker  to  the  Vicarage  of  Croydon,  where  he 
engaged  for  his  Curate  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  held  a  Rectory  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  resided  in  Croydon  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The 
preferment  of  Croydon  was  particularly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Apthorp,  aa  li 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  a  very  agreeable  and  highly  cultivated  societj, 
to  which  he  was  himself  reckoned  as  an  important  addition.  His  sistOTi 
the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  Trecothick,  lived  in  the  neighbouring  vil» 
lage  of  Addington  ;  and  her  husband  having,  in  June,  1770,  been  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr.  Apthorp  accepted  the  office  of  Cure  ChaplaiBi 
The  same  year  he  projected  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  publioft- 
tion,  preparatory  to  which  he  issued  »*  Conspectus  nova  editiones  Hiatori* 
corum  vctcrum  Latinorum  qui  extant  omnium,  ita  disponenda,  at,  pie 
ordine  temporum,  et  rerum  serie,  integrum  corpus  componat  Hietoria 
Sacrao  et  Oricntalis,  Fabulosae  ct  Heroicrc,  Graecaj  et  Ilomanae,  ab  crbe 
eondito,  ad  excidium  imperii  Occidentalis  et  initia  Regni  Italici.  Cub 
singulorum  Scriptorum  Ilistoria  literaria,  et  Annotationibus  PHilologieil 
Anglice  conscriptis ;  adjectis  Nummis,  Tabulisque  Chronologicis  et  Gee* 
graphicis,"  4to.  This  plan,  however,  not  meeting  with  the  desired  encoinr^ 
agement,  was  soon  abandoned.  From  that  time  he  continued  to  perfom 
his  duties  as  a  Parish  Priest  with  great  diligence,  and  with  high  aeoeptanei 
also, — as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  after  he  had  lost  his  sight,  tlitj 
testified  their  gratitude  and  respect  towards  him  by  making  him  a  preeenl 
of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds. 

About  the  year  1780,  Archbishop  Cornwallis  conferred  on  him  tlie 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  collated  him  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  M aij* 
le-Bow,  in  the  city  of  London,  with  the  Rectories  of  St.  Pancras,  Sopo^ 
lane,  and  Afl-hallows,  Honey-lane,  annexed ;  and  also  appointed  him  to 
preach  the  Boyle  Lecture. 

In  1790,  Dr.  Apthorp  was  collated  to  a  Prebend  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. He  was  also  encouraged  to  expect  still  higher  preferment,  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Kildarc  was  actually  offered  to  him ;  but  he  had  now  loai 
his  sight,  and  was  advised  to  decline  it.  In  1793,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  he  obtained  from  Bishop  Porteus,  on  the  recommendation  of  Aroh* 
bishop  Moore,  the  valuable  Prebend  of  Finsbury  ;  for  which  he  relinquished 
all  his  other  preferments.  It  is  said  that  he  would  gladly  have  retainel 
Croydon,  but  the  Archbishop  would  not  consent  to  it.  After  this  Im 
retired  wholly  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  among  the 
scenes,  and  a  few  of  the  friends,  of  his  early  life :  he  had  an  adequate 
income,  enjoyed,  for  some  time,  tolerable  health,  and,  having  nndetgOM 
the  operation  of  couching  by  Mr.  Ware,  an  eminent  oculist,  had,  in  a  small 
degree,  recovered  his  sight.  Thus  he  spent  his  last  years  in  digniied 
retirement,  honoured  and  loved,  not  only  in  his  immediate  circle,  but  lij 
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of  Ae  g        I       good  beyond  it.     He  bore  an  illness  of  six  jeari 
«itt  mUm  ra  to        will  of  Providence,  and  died  on  the  16th  of 

Afiil,  1816,  in  UI6  Mgnty-ioiurth  year  of  hie  age.  In  his  will  he  direoted 
die'  fbDoviag  insoriptioB  to  be  plaeed  upon  the  stone  that  covers  his 
iMBaill■^ — 

EAST  APTHORP,  S.  T.  D. 

hnins  CoUMi  nnper  Alumnas  et  Sodoi, 

MSb  Catbe&lis  S*ti  Pauli  Prebendarioi , 

deoeasit  in  fide,  die  xvi  Aprflis, 

MDCGCXVI.,  astatis  LXXXIY. 

expectans  misericordiam 

Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cliristi 

in  fitam  aternam. 

Tke  fbllowing  are  Mr.  Apthorp's  publications  before  leaving  this  conn- 
Iff : — The  Constitution  of  a  Christian  Church  illustrated  in  a  Sermon  at 
Ami  Opening  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  1761.  The  Felicity  of  the 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  on  a  day  of 
iving  for  the  General  Peace,  1763.  Considerations  on  the  Insti- 
and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Feragn  Parts,  1768.  The  Character  and  Example  of  a  Christian  Woman : 
A  Dieeoiirse  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Wlieelwright,  1764.      Of  Sacred  Poetry  and  Music :  A  Discourse 

Chrisi  Church,  Cambridge,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Organ,  1764.     An 
to  Dr.  Mayhew's  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of 
Ae  Soaety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1764. 

After  returning  to  England,  he  published  the  following : — A  Review  of 
Dr.  Mayhew's  Remarks  on  the  Answer  to  the  Observations  on  the  Char- 
aeter  and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  1765.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Guildhall  Chapel,  London,  on  the 
Eleetaon  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  1770.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  the  Unhappy  Dif- 
ferences between  this  Country  and  her  American  Colonics,  1777.  Letters 
OB  the  Prevalence  of  Christianity  before  its  Civil  Establishment ;  with 
Observations  on  a  late  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  8vo., 
1778.  The  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England :  A  Ser- 
■on  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  St.  Mark's  day,  pursuant  to  the 
will  of  Mr.  John  Hutchins,  citizen  of  London.  To  which  is  annexed  an 
Account  of  a  Catechetical  Lecture  revived  in  that  Church,  1778.  A  Ser- 
moa  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Governors  of  the  several  Hospitals  in 
Easter  week,  1780.  A  Sermon  on  the  Annual  Commemoration  of  the 
Fire  of  London,  1780.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the 
Consecration  of  Dr.  Samuel  Halifax,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  1781.  Select 
Devotions,  1.  for  Families;  2.  for  Particular  Persons  ;  3.  for  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  1785.  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  read  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Warbnrton,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1786. 

He  was  married,  in  Boston,  shortly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  to- 
Elinbeth,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  a  brother  of  the  Gov-- 
enior:  she  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1782, — the  mother  of  eight  chil-- 
dren,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  survivors  were  the  Rev.. 
Frederick  Apthorp,  M.  A.,  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Rector  of 
Gomley  in  Leicestershire ;  and  six  daughters.     On  the  6th  of  March, . 
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1787,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Jolin  Grieh, 
Esq.,  of  Thurlow,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, — a  daughter. 
Three  of  his  daughters  were  married, — one  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gorj,  Master 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  another  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Batler,  Blat- 
ter of  Shrewsbury  School ;  and  the  youngest  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palej,  bod 
of  Dr.  Paley. 

Dr.  Andrew  Barnaby,  afterwards  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  in  lua 
**  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settlements  of  North  America,"  speaks  of 
Mr.  Apthorp  as  **  a  very  amiable  young  man,  of  shining  parts,  great 
learning,  pure  and  engaging  manners." 

The  following  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Apthorp  as 
a  writer  is  rendered  by  Gibbon  in  his  Vindication  of  some  passages  in  his 
History : 

**  If  I  am  not  mistaken;  Mr.  Apthorpc  was  tlie  first  who  announced  to  thepaUis 
his  intention  of  examining  the  interesting  subject  which  I  had  treated  in  the  two  lilt 
chapters  of  my  History.  The  multitude  of  collateral  and  accessory  ideas  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  author,  insensibly  swelled  the  bulk  of  liis  papers  to  the  rtn 
of  a  large  volume  in  octavo;  the  publication  was  delayed  many  months  l>eyoiid  tiM 
time  of  the  first  advertisement;  and  when  Mr.  Apthorpe's  Letters  appeared,  I WM* 
surprised  to  find  that  I  had  scarcely  any  interest  or  concern  in  their  contents.  Thw 
are  filled  with  gcMieral  observations  on  the  study  of  History,  with  a  largo  and  nsdU 
catalogue  of  Historians,  and  with  a  variety  of  refiections,  moral  and  religious,  til  pre- 
paratory to  the  direct  and  formal  consideration  of  my  two  last  chapters,  which  Mr. 
Apthorpe  seems  t«  reserve  for  the  subject  of  a  second  volume.  I  sincerely  respect  tfai 
learning,  the  piety,  and  the  candour  of  this  gentleman,  and  must  consider  It  as  I 
mark  of  his  esteem,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  begin  his  approaches  at  so  gnat  • 
distance  from  the  fortifications  which  he  designed  to  attack." 

Of  Mr.  Apthorp 's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  the  British  Critic,  as  qootal 

by  Home  in  his  Introduction,  expresses  itself  as  follows: — 

"  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  History  of  Prophecy.  lie  then  careftillv  Idl 
down  the  Canons  of  inter|)retat ion,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Propheciet  irlatln 
to  the  birth,  time,  and  theological  characters  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  thi 
death  of  Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his  eartUr 
Kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist,  gives  a  view  of  the  mjFaM 
Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies  which  he  considers  as  announcing  the  RelbnM- 
tion.  Though  some  of  this  author's  applications  will  to  most  readers  appear  bai^ 
and  some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  knowledge  of  the  iDb* 
Ject,  much  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  ingenuity.'' 

FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  HOPPIN, 
sector  of  christ  church,  cambridge. 

Christ  Church  Rectort,         } 
Cambridge,  March  27, 1868. ) 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Incessant  occupation  with  parochial  duties,  and  the  pivpa- 
ration  of  my  HLstorical  notice  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  have  prevented  mf 
finding  a  moment's  leisure  till  now  to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp  was  Missionary  at  Cambridge  only  five  or  six  yearSi 
i.  e.  from  1759  to  1765;  and  the  Revolution  so  soon  afterwards  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed his  congregation  that  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  but  Tery  litftk 
traditionary  remembrance  of  him  here.  The  gentlemen  who  founded  his  ihoich 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Loyalists,  and  but  one  that  I  have  any  know- 
ledge of  lived  in  Cambridge  after  the  War.  Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
the  descendants  of  only  two  or  three  of  the  families  remained. 

When  Mr.  Apthorp  came  back  to  this  country  in  1759,  he  had  jast 
his  course  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  was  newly 
to  Holy  Orders.    He  was  then  a  most  promising  clergyman,  a  ripe  sehokri 
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y      i»of  an       ent  temperament^  and  full  of  enthusiasm  fbr  his 
*-,  te  re      m  and  learning. 

•C  Iho >n  at  Cambridge  within  sight  of  the  College 

1  anew  a  fee  of  distrust,  which  had  existed  before  on  the 
fartaC  tl»  eatabliahed  Oongregau  1  Churches  of  New  England,  with  regard 
la  the  vUflrior  deaigiia  of  the  Sodi  ty  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
fffobabiliiy  of  having  Bishops  e  ed  in  the  Colonies.    The  controversy 

hiivieQ  Dr.  llayhev  and  Dr.  Aptnorp  upon  this  subject  probably  rendered  the 
■ttttiOA  of  the  Utter  the  less  comfortable  here,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
«mbiaeed  the  opportttiiity  of  preferment  which  opened  to  him  in  England .     Upon 
icmofing  to  Cambridge,  he  built  a  oostly  mansion,  and  lived  in  a  style  which, 
thoogh  not  noaaitable  to  his  private  fortune,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
lad  been  broogfat  vp, — for  his  &ther  was  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
BoatOB,— HMithcr  unsuitable  to  the  mode  in  which  most  of  his  parishioners 
Ived,  fbr  they  were  almost  all  men  of  great  wealth,  was  yet  not  likely  to  make 
popular  in  a  community  of  generally  plain  and  simple  habits.     But  what- 
the  occasion  of  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  it  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
if  and  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  piety  in  this  country. 
Tile  published  writings  of  Dr.  Apthorp  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
intellect,  of  large  and  generous  views,  of  sound  scholarship,  and  refined 
Hia  great  learning  enabled  him  to  cope  successfully  with  Gibbon,  whose 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  he  undertook  to  expose 
as  they  aj^teared.    The  elegant  historian  himself  was  obliged  to  own  a 
respect  for  the  learning  of  Dr.  Apthorp,  of  which  he  was  certainly  a 
It  Judge,  if  not  of  his  piety  and  candour,  which  he  also  commended. 
Gnat  tlMimighness  and  accuracy  characterize  Dr.  A.'s  writings,  and  indeed 
■BBB  to  belong  to  every  thing  which  he  did.     The  earlier  Records  of  our  church, 
with  copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence  relating  to  its  foundation,  are  in 
his  handwriting,  which  is  beautifully  clear  and  legible,  without  a  single  erasure, 
aad  are  arranged  and  kept  with  exact  method.     His  attainments  in  the  various 
departments  of  elegant  literature  were  certainly  very  great. 

As  a  Christian  Divine,  comroissioned  to  teach  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel,  he 
dcscf  les  a  high  rank  for  the  clearness,  soundness,  and  consistency  of  his  views, 
aad  the  ability  with  which  they  were  enforced,  lie  seems  to  have  studied 
thoroughly,  and  to  have  dwelt  with  deep  and  ardent  feeling,  upon  the  wonderful 
redemption  of  mankind  by  the  loving  sacrifice  of  the  death  and  passion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  hopes  of  eternal  life,  and  the  immortal 
fpring  of  a  Christian's  obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  His  piety  was  of  a  happy 
and  gladsome  cast.  **  God  loves  not,"  he  said,  *'  a  dull  and  melancholy 
spirit."  He  was  ever  candid  and  charitable  towards  those  who  differed  from 
him,  and  though  warmly  attached  to  his  own  communion,  was  not  insensible  to 
the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  Puritan  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  expressed  the  wish  that  both  *'  might  henceforth  quit  every  emulation 
but  that  of  excelling  in  virtue,  piety  and  benevolence." 

Such  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Apthorp,  of  whom  both  America  and  England  may  justly 
itt  proud.  The  contemplation  of  a  life  like  his,  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  age 
of  man,  is  indeed  pleasant  and  satisfying.  Born  to  more  than  an  ordinary 
fthare  of  earthly  advantages;  reared  in  affluence,  and  provided  with  the  best 
means  of  instruction;  devoted  in  early  life  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  employed 
till  extreme  old  age  in  the  improving  engagements  of  the  sacred  ministry; 
befriended  and  prospered  in  his  undertakings;  surrounded  with  social  blessings, 
and  notwithstanding  the  blindness  of  his  latter  years  and  some  other  afflictions 
incident  to  humanity,  more  than  usually  blessed;  continuing  faithful  to  his 
great  Master  unto  death,  and  at  length  falling  gently  asleep,  *'  expecting  the 
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mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Clirist  unto  eternal  life," — the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  probation  is  indeed  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

What  a  contrast  witli  this  were  the  fortunes  of  his  successor,  the  ReT.  Win- 
wood  Serjeant,  the  second  Missionary  at  Cambridge!  The  few  bright  yean  of 
a  happy  ministry  suddenly  disturbed  and  clouded  with  the  awful  tempest  of 
the  Revolution;  driven  from  his  church  and  home;  obliged  with  his  family  to 
ilee  for  their  lives;  his  house  ransacked  and  pillaged ;  wandering  frompUceto 
place;  living  upon  the  charity  of  his  friends;  and  at  length  broken-hen rtcd  with 
sickness,  poverty  and  trials,  dying  in  middle  age, — his  story  is  certainly  an 
instructive  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly 

joys. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  most  truly  yours, 

NICHOLAS  HOPPIN. 


-♦♦■ 


JACOB  DUCHE,  D.  D  * 

1759—1798. 

Jacob  Ducii^,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1737.  He  belonged  to  a  highly  respeotabb 
family,  and  his  father  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Vestry  of  Ghrilt 
Church.  He  graduated  at  the  institution  which  is  now  the  Uniyenity  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1757  ;  and  his  name  stands  first  on  its  list  of  grmdiuiai. 
Immediately  after  his  graduaftion,  he  went  to  England,  and  spent  Bam$ 
time  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  November,  1758,  Mr.  Duehe's  father  requested  that  an  applioatioa 
might  be  made  by  the  Rector,  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen  of  8U  Peter*! 
Church,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  behalf  of  his  son,  then  at  the  UniTer* 
sity  of  Cambridge,  that,  as  he  had  always  been  designed  for  the  ministiyt 
he  might,  previous  to  his  return  to  America,  be  licensed  to  officiate  in  tke 
Churches  in  Philadelphia.  The  proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Jenny,  the  Rector,  but  was  objected  to  by  others  on  the  ground  that,  as 
he  was  then  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  better  remain 
longer  at  the  University.  In  February  of  the  next  year,  however,  tlie 
Vestry  agreed  to  waive  this  objection,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sha^ 
lock,  then  Bishop  of  London,  requesting  that  **  Mr.  Jacob  Duch6  Jr.,  then 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  might  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  and  licensed 
to  officiate  as  an  Assistant  Minister  in  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia.*'  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  September  following,  with  Letters  of  Deacon's 
Orders,  and  a  License  to  preach,  and  he  was  accordingly  receiyed 
of  the  Assistant  Ministers,  in  his  native  city. 

In  1759,  shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  Mr.  Dnchd  was 
Professor  of  Oratory  in  the  institution  at  which  he  had  graduated.     Ha 
accepted  the  place,  and  held  it  until  1782,  when  he  resigned. 

•  Memoirs  of  Bishop-White.— Sparks'  Wubiogton,  V.— Dorr*s  Hist.  Chr.  Oh. 
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Dr.  Jenny,  tlie  Rector  of  the  United  Churches,  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1762,  and  Mr.  Dnche,  in  connection  with  his  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, Mr-' Sturgeon,*  was  requested  to  officiate  in  tHfe  two  churches,  during 
tke  pleasure  of  the  Vestry.  Early  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
D.,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vestry,  went  to  England  to  receive  Priest's 
Orders  ;  and,  having  accomplished  his  object,  returned  about  the  close  of 
tke  year;  whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Vestry  that  ^^he 
be  received  as  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United  churches.'' 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1775,  the  Kev.  Richard  Peters  having 
resigned  his  Rectorship,  Mr.  Ducho  was  uuanimously  chosen  to  succeed 
him ;  and  a  letter  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry- 
men, recommending  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — 

••  We  beg  leave  to  ol)serve  to  your  Lordship  tliat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6  is  a  native  of 
tLU  city ,  and  known  to  most  of  us  from  his  cliildhoiKl ;  that  he  has  officiated  .uudcr  a 
r>:«is«:  from  your  Lordship's  predecessor,  as  an  Assistant  Mini8t<;r  in  our  said  churches, 
daring  the  space  of  upwards  of  sixteen  years;  in  which  lie  has  deservedly  met  with 
uairer»al  approbatitin.  From  the  unblemished  character  he  has  liitlicrto  supported 
thr*.'Ugb  life,  from  his  exemplary  conduct,  zeal,  i)iety,  and  learning,  we  presume  to 
rtcomioend  him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  your  Lordship,  and  flatter  ourselves  that 
'wr  choice  will  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approbation,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  his 
bett  endeavours  will  ever  be  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  unanimity  and  concord  in 
ta«  cliurcbes,  and  the  advancement  oT  true  religion  and  virtue.'' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Duche  took  a  decided 
part  in  favour  of  the  Independence  of  the  country,  and,  by  request  of  the 
first  Congresa,  offered  a  prayer  at  the  opening  of  its  deliberations.  lie 
'aU**  f»reached  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Peyton  lliindolph,  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  afterwards  a  Sermon  })efi)re  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Public 
Fast,  both  of  which  were  strongly  imbued  with  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  called 
f  Tth  many  warm  expressions  of  approbation.  In  cousoquoncc  of  these 
Lizhly  acceptable  performances,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Congress, 
ind  actually  served  in  that  capacity  for  several  months ;  but  the  ])ressuro 
t-f  his  other  duties,  in  connection  with  a  delicate  state  of  health,  soon 
<hliged  him  to  resign  the  place.  His  salary  as  Chaplain  he  appropriated 
Vj  the  relief  of  the  families  of  Pcnnsylvanians  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

Within  a  short  time  after  Washington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
American  army,  Mr.  Duche  preached  a  Sermon  to  Colonel  Dickinson's  first 
rattalion  of  city  troops,  which  was  printed,  and  inscribed  to  the  Com- 
cander-in-Chief.  In  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  accompanying  a 
fpy  of  the  Discourse,  he  wrote, — **  If  the  manner  in  which  I  have  treated 
!ke  subject  should  have  the  least  good  influence  upon  the  hearts  and  actions 
'f  the  military  freemen  of  America,  or  should  add  one  more  virtuous 
motive  to  those,  by  which  I  trust  they  are  already  actuated,  it  will  be  the 
^•=-*t  return  I  can  receive  from  my  fellow  citizens  for  this  labour  of  love. 
I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  your  amiable  character,  and  was  glad  of 
•*r.i*  opportunity  of  paying  you  my  little  tribute  of  respect."  There  was 
tvthing  in  Mr.  Duche's  conduct  to  justify  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
frof»*?j>ions. 

•Willi  AW  Sttroeow  wMgnduatcd  at  Yale  College  in  1745;  went  to  England  and  obtained 

r-:*^--  rMph-ilination,  and  enine  out,  under  the  pntronape  of  the  Society   fi«r  Propagating  the 

T  .fc>l  in  Forei^  Parte,  aa  '^AMintant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenny,  and  Catechist  to  the  Degroea." 

!'  ■''•  I'iV.  IT'')'',  be   refigned  his  office  nn  AseisUiut  Minister  in  the  United   Churches;  datii^ 

c?.natrd  in  that  cspecitj  nineteen  jeani. 
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The  first  indication  of  any  change  in  his  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  country, — that  indeed  which  constituted  hb  grand  offenee» 
and  brought  the  shad^  over  his  character,  was  an  extraordinary  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  General  Washington,  a  few  days  after  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  letter  he  not  only  abjured  all  his 
former  opinions,  but  reflected  with  great  severity  on  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Washington, 
he  said,  was  the  only  person  wlio  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  current 
which  was  fast  hurrying  the  country  to  inevitable  ruin  ;  and  he  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  ^*  represent  to  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declaration  of  Independency."  Wash- 
ington immediately  enclosed  the  letter  in  his  despatches  to  Congress,  and 
it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Francis  Ilopkinson,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, whose  sister  Mr.  Ducho  had  married,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
offensive  letter,  immediately  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  in  a  style  of 
scathing  rebuke,  as  well  as  earnest  expostulation.  The  following  para^ 
graphs,  with  which  the  letter  closes,  are  a  specimen  of  both  its  sentiments 
and  spirit : — 

"  On  the  whole,  I  find  it  imposaible  to  niconcilc  the  matter  and  stylo  of^tbis  letter 
with  your  general  conduct,  or  witli  the  virtues  of  your  heart.  I  would  fUin  hope,  not- 
withstanding your  assertion  to  the  contrary,  that  you  wrote  it  with  a  bayonet  held  to 
your  breast,  by  order  of  the  unprincipled  usurpers  of  your  native  society.  Bat  my 
cliief  motive  for  writing  you  at  this  time  is  to  assure  you  tliat  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
just  defensive  war  will  bit'  crowned  with  success,  and  that  we  shall  ere  long  return  to 
our  habitations  in  Philadelphia.  I  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  warn  you  to  erada 
the  dismal  consequences  <T  your  ill-judged  address  to  our  beloved  General.  Do  all  jou 
can  to  wipe  off,  If  possible,  its  unhaj)py  effects.  I  tremble  for  you;  for  my  goodsKiter, 
and  her  little  family.  I  tremble  for  your  ])ersonal  safety.  Be  assured,  I  write  thii 
from  true  brotherly  love.  Our  intimacy  has  been  of  long  duration,  even  iVora  our  early 
youth;  long  and  uninterrupteil  without  even  a  rub  in  the  way;  and  so  long  have  the 
sweetness  of  your  manners  and  the  integrity  of  your  heart  fixed  my  affectioiia. 

"  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  attribute  this  unfortunate  step  to  the  timiditv  of  year 
tern i)er,  the  weakness  of  your  nerves,  and  the  undue  infiuence  of  those  about  you. 
But  will  the  world  hold  you  so  excu»(Ml  ?  Will  the  individuals  you  have  so  firoely  ccn- 
sun^d  and  characterized  with  contempt,  have  this  tenderness  for  youf  I  (bar  not. 
They  will  only  judge  of  your  conduct  by  its  rashness,  and  proportion  their  resentment 
to  their  scnsibiihy  of  the  wounds  you  have  given.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  you  with  some 
means  of  extricating  yourself  from  this  embarrassing  ditliculty.^ 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  sent  first  to  Oenertl 
Washington,  who,  in  acknowledging  it,  says, — 

"  I  confess  to  you  that  I  was  not  more  surprised  tlian  concern od,  at  reeelringso 
extraordinary  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duch6,  of  whom  I  had  entertained  the  most  faroor- 
able  opiaioD,  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  it  was  rather  dictated  by  his  fears  than 
by  his  real  sentiments:  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  great  numbers  of  respect- 
able characters  in  the  State  and  Army,  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  most  unproroked 
and  unmerited  abuse,  will  ever  attribute  it  to  the  same  cause,  or  forgive  the  man  who 
has  artfhlly  endeavoured  to  engage  me  to  sacrifice  them,  to  purchase  my  own  safety.'' 

The  consequence  of  this  untoward  circumstance  was,  that  3Ir.  Duchi 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  country,  and,  accordinglj, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1777,  he  signified  to  the  Vestry  his  intention  of 
going  to  England,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Bishop  of  London  had  imbibed  against  him  ;*  thongh 
he  stated  explicitly  that  it  was  his  purpose   to  return  to  the  care  of  his 

*  Snppoied  to  hare  been  in  oonseqnenoo  of  a  patriotio  Sermon  he  preached  on  the  7th  ef  Jalya 
1776. 
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MM  w luid  I       ed  his  ftSiura,  and  oonld  come  back  with 

«frtj*    They  i  i  landlj  and  respeotful  tone,  assuring  him  of 

tUb  ■fcatiPBala  wUm  and  ferrent  prayers  for  his  safe  arrival  in  Bng- 
Inii  aad  bk  speedy  feturn  to  his  native  city.  He  now  embarked  with 
lis  ftonily  for  Knglaad,  and,  soon  after  he  arrived  there,  was  appointed  a 
pneeher  in  ibe  Lambetii  Asylmn,  where  he  attracted  much  attention  by 
Ui  noommen  eloqiience.  He  was  greatly  respected  also  by  the  best 
dMMi  of  aottety,  and  appears  to  have  received  an  adequate  support  for 
lis  ^ofetuonal  services.  He  was  constantly  reminded^  however,  that  he 
was  ia  a  foreign  land,  and  he  greatly  preferred  a  residence  in  his  native 
•eoatrj.  Aecordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  War,  ho  addressed  a  letter  to 
Geaenl  WaaUngton,  acknowledging  his  error,  though  claiming  that  it  was 
iMrely  an  error  of  judgment,  and  begging  that  ho  would  exert  his  influence 
in  favour  of  his  being  permitted  to  return  to  America.  Washington 
replied  to  him  that  so  far  as  his  return  depended  on  his  private  voice,  it 
woald  be  given  in  favour  of  it  with  cheerfulness  ;  but,  removed  as  he  was 
horn  ike  people  and  policy  of  the  State  in  which  he  (Mr.  Dttch6)  had  for- 
aeily  resided,  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  its 
eonstitntional  judges. 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  General  Washington's  answer,  (August  12, 
178S,)  Mr.  Dnch6  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Phila- 
dilpliia,  which  reveals  the  peculiar  state  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  furnishes 
wamm  elne  to  his  general  character.  As  the  letter  has  not  been  published, 
the  fbnowing  extract  from  it  is  here  inserted : — 

*'  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  affection  and  candour  with  which  you 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  my  return.  In  consequence  of  yours,  and  the  let- 
ters of  all  my  friends,  which  exactly  agree,  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
leaving  this  country,  and  at  least  determined  never  to  solicit  again  for  permission 
to  return  to  America.  If  ever  the  time  should  come  when  my  fellow-citizens 
sihall  be  as  anxious  to  receive  me  as  I  was  to  go  to  them,  and  give  me  an  affection- 
ate invitation  to  resume  my  labours  among  them,  if  the  period  should  not  be  too 
distant,  and  my  health  should  admit  of  it,  I  might  be  induced,  Arom  motives  of 
duty,  to  aeoept  their  call.  But  as  this  is  highly  improbable,  I  have  written  to 
mj  dear  aged  fiither,  acquainting  him  with  my  resolution,  and  earnestly  entreat- 
ing him  to  dispose  of  all  his  property,  and  come  to  me,  as  I  cannot  go  to  him.  I 
hope  I  have  obviated  every  objection  that  could  arise  in  his  heart  against  taking  a 
voyage  at  his  time  of  life,  and  I  hope  all  my  friends  will  see  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  this  measure. 

*'  I  am  now  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  cannot,  ought  not,  to  look  forward 
to  any  change  of  worldly  establishment  for  myself  and  family,  especially  at  the 
di&tAnoeof  two  or  three  years.  I  am  very  comfortable  where  I  am;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  will  make  no  unworthy  submissions  to  States  or.  Generals 
to  obtain  a  settlement  in  a  country  where,  after  all,  as  Dr.  Franklin  very  can- 
didly expresses  it,  in  his  answer  to  my  letter,  I  shall  never  enjoy  the  calmness 
and  tranquillity  I  now  possess.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  his  most  friendly  let- 
ter, though  he  makes  no  doubt  that,  by  the  interest  of  my  friends,  I  might  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  the  attainder,  and  some  compensation  for  the  losses  I  have 
sustained.     I  think  he  sees  and  judges  in  this  matter  with  his  usual  penetration. 
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*'  Conscious  of  being  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motiTcs,  I 
have  nothing  to  upbraid  mjsclf  with  in  mj  conduct  toward  my  country.    Error 
in  judgment,  and  mistakes  from  misinformation,  can  never  amount  to  crimcf, 
and  therefore  J  am  in  no  wise  anxious  about  the  event  of  my  letter  to  General 
Washington,  which  you  seem  to  think  should  have  been  more  submissiTely 
expressed,  and  introduced  to  his  hands  with  greater  parade.     As  a  Christian,  I 
feel  myself  less  than  the  least  of  God's  creatures,  full  of  infirmities,  and  honrly 
standing  in  need  of  pardoning  love.     As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  feel  myself 
superior  to  every  art  of  adulation,  and  only  find  myself  called  to  '  render  unto 
CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's.'    I  have  my  own  opinion  about  the  cbane- 
ters  on  both  sides,  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  late  great  contest.     And  yoQ 
know,  in  the  most  despotic  countries,  they  do  not  hang  people  for  thinkings  pnn 
vided  their  thoughts  arc  not  made  known.     My  only  astonishment  is  to  find  so 
many  of  my  friends  (who  thought  as  I  did,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  tako 
so  decided  a  part)  still  permitted   to  breathe  the  air  of  America.     They  htTO 
acted,  perhaps,  a  more  prudent   part  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  their  own  con- 
sciences alone  can  tell  whether  they  have  done  it  from  conviction.     I  am  glad 
they  are  all  safe,  and  that  they  have  not  experienced  the  sufferings  I  have  gone 
through.    Time  will  unravel  nil  difficulties,  and  reveal  the  secret  arts  and  stratft- 
gems  of  worldly  men,  and  perhaps  the  cliaractcrs  of  the  upright  will  then  appear 
in  their  true  colours.     If  not,  (and  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  this  world,) 
the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  is  as  well  acquainted  with  motives  as  with  actions." 

My*.  Ducho  continued,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  officiate  at  the  Lambeth 
Asylum,  but,  in  17B9,  he  had  gone  to  a  retired  place  in  the  neigbbonrbood 
of  London,  for  which  he  assigns  as  a  reason,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Wluto 
of  Philadelphia,  that  his  **  present  state  of  health,  as  well  as  his  mental 
state,  rendered  it  necessary."  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  excluding  Ref- 
ugees from  the  State,  continued  in  force  till  after  the  adoption  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ducho  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1790,  with  his  health  greatly  reduced,  having  sufix^red  a  paralytio  i^ec- 
tion.     He  died  on  the  3d  of  January,  1798,  aged  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Duch^^s  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  E.  Morgan,  1763.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Richard  Penn, 
1771.  Observations,  Moral,  &c.,  by  Caspapina,  1773.  A  Fast  Sermon 
before  Congress,  entitled  **  The  American  Vine,**  1775.  A  Sermon  to  the 
Militia,  entitled  ^*  The  Duty  of  Standing  Fast  in  our  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral Liberties,  1775.  Two  volumes  of  Sermons,  octavo,  1780.  A  Ser- 
mon before  the  Humane  Society,  1781. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  one  of  the  Englinh 
Universities  it  is  believed,  some  time  after  1780. 

Mr.  Duche,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia,  sister  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  She  died  in  her  fifty-ninth  year,  March  2,  1797,  a  littlo  less  than 
a  year  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  They  had  five  children, — one  son 
and  four  daughters.  The  son  (Thomas  Spence)  died  in  England,  in  1790» 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  was  interred  in  Lambeth  Church-yard. 

The  following  tribute  to  Dr.   Duche  appeared  in  the  United  States 

Gazette,  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1798 : — 

^*  lie  was  a  good  mnn,  nnd  a  good  Christinn;  exemplary  in  his  moraU.  mild  and 
affectionate  in  his  dispositions,   and  of  universal  benevolence;  while  disease  and 
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Inifnl  tlM  hdimr  yean  of  a  life,  Id  lu  oommenooment  annaaally 

MWaBt,  tli^f  d  BrAilnetSy  reiignatloQy  and  equanlmitjr  fbunded 

om  dw  Mab  of  ^un       «*«»  ■, «      sh  he  posaesMd  in  an  uncommon  degree." 

The  fblloiri]      n       cifni  notices  of  Mr.  Daoh6  are  taken  from  Bishop 

Wldte's  ••  OrcunMion  Offices." 

On   IIm  subject  of   dellTering    sermons  from   memory,   the    Bishop 


^  Tbo  odIt  defgyman  here  known  to  have  deriTod  advantage  Arom  it,  adequate  to 
tka  pafaM  taken,  was  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Ducb6,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  When 
he  begin  Ma  ministry  in  Christ  Church,  of  that  city,  his  voice,  his  pronunciation,  and 
Usamon  were  inuaediately  subjects  of  great  commendation;  but  he  had  the  disad- 
fsrtsfs  of  nearaess  of  sight.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  observed  to  lay  by, 
ifaMsfc  entirely,  the  help  of  his  manuscript;  his  notice  of  which,  when  it  happened, 
heesMe  risible  to  tlie  ooogregation,  as  he  had  to  bring  his  face  very  near  to  the  cushion 
sa  wideli  bb  sermon  lay.  This  amiaUe  gentleman  had  a  very  extraordinary  talent  fbr 
theS  partlculsr  exercise  of  the  memory  to  which  he  was  thus  incited.  There  are 
■any  sUtt  living  who  know  with  what  care  he  prepared  himself  in  this  department. 
Aad  be  has  bwn  often  heard  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been  geuerally 
aaposaUHe  for  him,  a  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  to  have  recited  a  single 
yacagrai^  of  its  contents.  Certain  it  is  that  he  manifested  no  signs  in  the  pulpit  of 
hii  befog  there  puzaled  in  the  work  of  recollection.  And  this  circumstance,  added  to 
wbsS  baa  been  said  of  his  voice,  and  the  praise  due  to  the  correctness  of  his  action, 
bis  delivery  exceedingly  pleasing." 


On  the  sabject  of  reading  the  Service,  after  mentioning  Whitefield  as 
tiM  best  reader  he  had  ever  heard.  Bishop  White  says, — 

**  Tbe  next  best  reader  of  the  Prayers,  within  the  sphere  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
present  writer,  was  a  gentleman  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  preaching,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dncb^.  He  was  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Whitefield  in  the  correctness  of 
ys  pronundation.  His  voice  was  remarkably  sweet :  although  short  of  the  voice  of 
tbs  otber  gentleman  in  the  compass  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  modulation.  Mr. 
I>neb4  was  frequently  oratorical  in  his  sermons,  but  never  so  in  the  reading  of 
tbe  prayers;  although  always  read  by  him  with  signs  of  unaffected  seriousness  and 
devotion." 

In  Bisshop  White's  **  Memoirs,"  speaking  of  his  Consecration  in  1787, 

nine  years  after  Mr.  Duchy's  return  to  England,  he  says, — 

••  The  Consecration  was  performed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop, 
iathe  presence  of  his  family,  and  his  bouseiiold,  and  very  few  others;  among  whom 
WIS  my  old  friend,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Diiche.  I  had  a.sked  the  Archbishop's  leave  to  iutro- 
doce  him ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  he  was  there ;  the  recollection  of 
lije  benefit  which  I  had  received  fVom  liis  instructions  in  early  life,  and  a  tender  sense 
of  the  attentions  which  he  had  shown  me  almost  from  my  infancy,  together  with  the 
uipreasion  left  by  the  harmony  which  had  subsisted  between  us  in  the  discharge  of 
oar  joint  pastoral  duty  in  Philadelphia,  being  no  improper  accompaniments  to  the 
fi-elings  suited  to  the  present  very  interesting  transaction  of  my  life." 

Vol.  V.  24 
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CHARLES   INGLIS,  D.  D.» 

1759—1816. 

Charles  Inqlis  was  the  third  son  of  the  Eoy.  Archibald  Inglis  of 
Glen  and  Kilcarr,   in  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  or  about   the  jear 
1733.     Not  only  his  father,  but  his  grandfather,  and  it  is  belieyed  lua 
great-grandfather  also,  were  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.     As  hii 
father  had  a  numerous  family,  and  quite  a  limited  income,  he  (the  son)  left 
Ireland  for  America  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and,  on  his  arrival  here, 
engaged  in  teaching  a  school.     lie  had  charge  of  the  Free  School  at  Lan* 
caster.  Pa.,  previous  to  the  year  1750.     Having  honourably  acquitted  hioi- 
self  in  this  employment,  and  become  favourably  known  to  the  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  ths 
ministry ;  and,  accordingly,   he  repaired  to  England,  and  was  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London.     The  Society  for  the  Propaga^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part.'j    immediately  appointed  him  as  their 
Missionary  at   Dover,  in  the  Province  of  Delaware,  on  a  salary  of  fifty 
pounds. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destint* 
tion,  and  commenced  his  labours,  in  July,  1759.  His  missionary  fieU 
embraced  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  thirty-three  miles  in  length  and  tea 
in  breadth,  with  a  population  of  seven  thousand,  about  one-third  of  whidi 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  There  were  three  churches  of  wlueli 
he  had  the  charge,  beside  the  one  at  Dover ;  and  they  were  severally  four- 
teen, seventeen,  and  eighteen  miles  from  his  residence.  The  church  at 
Dover  was  in  an  exceedingly  depressed  condition  ;  but  it  was  soon  to  a 
great  extent  renovated,  by  means  of  his  energetic  ministry.  In  1708,  he 
informed  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  ho  laboured,  that  he  had  been 
greatly  prospered  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  as  connee- 
ted  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  lui 
health  had  begun  seriously  to  suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  damp* 
ness  of  the  situation,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  incident  to  the  duties  of 
his  Mission. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  his  labours  in  Delaware,  he  was  married 
to  a  Miss  Vining,  who  died  in  1704,  leaving  no  children.  Previous  to  her 
death,  he  had  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  had 
consented  to  do  so ;  but  as  that  event  occurred  before  his  arrangements  for 
a  removal  were  completed,  be  was  prevented  from  carrying  his  purpose 
into  effect.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  received  an  invitation  from  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  to  become  an  Assistant  to  the  Rector,  Dr.  Auch* 
muty,  and  Catechist  to  the  negroes.  This  appointment  bears  date, 
August  28,  1764.  So  earnest  were  the  people  of  Dover  that  he  should 
remain  with  them,  that,  at  first,  he  declined  this  latter  appointment  also; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  was  induced  to  accept  it,  and 
entered  upon  its  duties,  December  6,  1765.     During  the  six  years  of  his 

•  BeiTian*§  lligt.  Trin.  Ch.   N.  Y.— Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  II.,  III.,  IV.— MS.  from  tht  Hon. 
Cbiftf  Justice  Halliburton. 
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flUttblrjia  1  baptised  seren  hundred  and  flfty-nx  ehildren, 

aad  twenty-d     e  i    I  the  nmuber  of  oommunioants  in  the  ohorohea 

which  he  senred  had      re  than  donbled. 

In  1767,  the  hoi 'wsj  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  npon 

Mm  bj  King's  College,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later, 
thai  of  Haater  of  Arts,  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1778, 
the  same  Univeraity  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity. 

Mr,  Inglis,  at  the  oommencement  and  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
took  ft  part  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies.  In 
lbs  yaftr  1775,  Thomas  Paine,  of  infidel  memory,  had  written  a  piece  enti« 
tied  **  Common  Sense,"  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  earnest  advocate  of 
fsrcli  from  the  mother  coimtry.  This  pamphlet  Mr.  Inglis,  in  the  early 
fart  of  1776,  answered  in  another,  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  party  in 
flivoar  of  Independence,  that  the  **  Sons  of  Liberty,"  as  they  were  called, 
aetnallj  seised  the  edition,  and  committed  it  to  the  flames.  He  procured, 
however,  the  printing  of  a  second  edition,  and  a  third  also  at  Philadel- 

On  the  14th  of  April  of  this  year,  the  American  army  arrived  at  New 
York,  under  the  command  of  Washington.  As  it  was  understood  that  the 
Genertd  was  to  attend  Trinity  Church  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  upon  which 
Mr.  Inglis  was  to  officiate, — the  Rector  being  out  of  the  city,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  I.  that,  in  consideration  of  General  Washington's  being 
present,  it  might  be  desirable  to  dispense  with  that  part  of  the  Service  in 
wUeb  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  were  specially  mentioned ;  but  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  heed  the  suggestion.  He  was  frequently  insulted 
in  the  street,  and  even  threatened  with  violence,  if  he  persisted  in  praying 
for  the  King ;  but  neither  insults  nor  threats  intimidated  him.  On  one 
occasion,  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  men  marched  into  the  church, 
vith  fife  and  drum,  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  congregation  expected 
nothing  but  that,  when  the  King  came  to  be  mentioned,  there  would  be  a 
desperate  assault  made  upon  the  clergyman  ;  but  he  went  through  the  Ser- 
vice as  usual,  without  there  being  exhibited  any  signs  of  violence  or  moles- 
tation. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  offering  of  public 
prayers  for  the  King  and  his  Family  would  have  been  considered  an  act 
of  hostility  to  the  Government,  Mr.  Inglis  caused  the  churches  to  be  closed, 
md  public  worship  to  be  suspended  altogether — a  course  which  was  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  this,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
safety,  and  took  refuge  at  Flushing,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists.  His  family  he  had  previously  removed  some  seventy  miles  up 
the  North  River  ;  and  they  now  found  it  difficult  to  return,  as  the  passes 
were  occupied  by  the  Americans. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1776,  the  British  army,  under  Lord  Howe, 
having  meanwhile  gained  possession  of  the  city,  Mr.  Inglis  returned,  and 
found  that  his  dwelling  had  been  plundered  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Two  days  after  his  return,  he  opened  one  of  the  churches 
for  public  service.  Three  days  after  that,  a  great  fire  broke  out  at  mid- 
day, that  destroyed  nearly  one-third  of  the  city,  including  Trinity  Church. 
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St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  King's  College  were  preserved  only  in  conaeqaenoe 
of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Inglis,  who  had  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
stationed  with  buckets  of  water,  to  protect  them. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Inglis  to  the  Rev.  Br. 
Hind,  Secretary  of  the  Venerable  Society,  shows  the  prevailing  statA 
of  feeling  among  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  in  reference  to  the  struggle  for 
Independence : — 

*'  I  liavc  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  all  the  Society's  Misbionaries,  witlumt 
excepting  one,  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  ia 
the  other  New  England  Colonics,  have  proved  themselves  faithful,  loyal  subjects  in 
these  trying  times;  and  have,  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power,  opposed  the  spirit  of  diitf- 
fection  and  rebellion,  which  has  involved  tliis  Continent  in  the  greatest  calamities.  I 
must  add  that  all  the  other  Clergy  of  our  Church  in  tlie  above  Colonies,  though  not  ia 
the  Society's  service,  have  observed  the  same  line  of  conduct;  and,  although  their 
joint  endeavours  could  not  wholly  prevent  the  rebellion,  yet  they  checked  it  consider* 
ably  for  some  time,  and  prevented  many  thousands  from  plunging  into  it,  who  other- 
wise would  certainly  have  done  so." 


Soon  after  the  British  army  gained  possession  of  the  city,  a  petition 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Inglis,  and  signed  by  about  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
praying  His  Majesty  to  pardon  their  temporary  submission  to  the  rebel 
forces,  and  to  receive  the  city  and  community  again  under  his  graoiou 
protection.  This  petition  was  presented  to  Lord  Howe,  and  G-eneral 
Howe,  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  King. 

Dr.  Auchmuty,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  having  died  in  March, 
1777,  Mr.  Inglis  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  ai 
his  successor.  In  communicating  this  intelligence  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Venerable  Society,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Vestry  speak  of  him 
»*as  a  clergyman  universally  esteemed,  as  well  for  his  exemplary  life,  as 
other  abilities  requisite  to  fill  that  public  and  important  station."  In 
reply,  the  Bishop  says, — **  I  know  Mr.  Inglis  to  be  a  person  of  the  mort 
eminent  abilities,  of  great  judgment,  integrity  and  piety,  of  unshaken  loy- 
alty, and  firm  perseverance  in  his  duty,  as  he  has  fully  shown  by  his  lata 
exemplary  behaviour  in  the  severest  trials,  by  which  he  has  merited  the 
highest  honour  which  the  country  has  to  bestow  upon  him." 

The  parish  church  being  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  his  induction  to  offioe, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed,  according  to  ooS" 
tom,  in  the  building ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  conducted  by  one  of 
the  Wardens  and  the  Vestry  to  the  ruins,  and  he  took  possession  of  hb  charge 
by  laying  his  hand  upon  one  of  the  walls.  This  occurred  on  the  20th  of 
March. 

Mr.  Inglis  had  considerable  property  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  on  the 
North  Kiver,  which,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  third  town  in 
importance  in  the  Colony.  A  party  of  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Vaughan,  landed  there  on  the  10th  of  October,  1777,  and 
burnt  the  whole  village,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house.  Mr.  Inglis 
lost,  by  this  outrage,  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  pounds. 

Dr.  Inglis  had  shown  himself,  throughout  the  whole  Revolutionary 
struggle,  so  consistent  and  zealous  a  Royalist,  that,  on  the  return  of  Peace, 
it  became  necessary  to  his  comfort,  if  not  to  his  safety,  that  he  should 
leave  the  country.  As  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  Refugee  Royalists 
had  already  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  among  whom  were  many  of  his  personal 
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frindftt  1m  di  d  to  nmore  thither ;  and,  aooordinglj,  obtained  leave 

of  the  Soeioty  to  oo  Mk  On  the  lat  of  November,  1783,  he  tendered  hiB 
reaignation  io  the  Wardena  and  Yestry,  and  shortly  after  sailed  for  his 
new  home. 

Br.  In|^  was  appmnted  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Angnst,  12, 1787,  and 
waa  the  first  Goloidal  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  conse- 
crated  at  Lambeth,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  1787,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ganterbory,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Roclftster  and  Chester. 
In  1809,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  With  the 
cseeption  of  oeeanonal  visits  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  which  at 
frat  were  both  inolnded  in  his  Diocese,  he  resided  constantly  in  Nova 
Seotia,  till  the  oloee  of  his  Kfe.  He  continued  to  preach  until  within  a  few 
of  his  death,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him.  For  some 
itha  before  he  died,  his  memory  failed  and  his  mind  wandered,  but  still 
he  was  generally  cheerful.  He  expired,  almost  without  a  struggle,  while 
his  servant  was  assisting  to  dress  him,  after  he  had  risen  from  his  bed. 
He  died  at  Hali&x,  in  February,  1810,  aged  about  eighty- two  years. 

Br.  Inglis,  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  was  married  to  a 
Hiss  Creek,  daughter  of  John  Creek,  of  New  York.  By  the  first  marriage 
he  had  no  children:  by  the  second;  he  had  four, — two  sons  and  two 
danghters.  Hb  eldest  son  died  at  about  nine  years  of  age.  His  second 
•on,  John,  succeeded  his  father  as  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia ;  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  in  1824,  and  died  in  London,  in  October,  1850.  His 
Meat  daughter  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Brenton  Halliburton,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Nova  Scotia ;  his  youngest  to  the  Rev.  George  Pidgeon,  who  was 
manv  vears  Rector  of  Frederickton,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Johns,  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Dr.  Inglis  published  a  Sermon,  in  1774,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ogilvie  ;  and  one  in  1777.  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty. 

In  Hawkins'  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Inglis,  dated  October  31,  1776,  consisting 
of  thirteen  octavo  pages,  which,  while  it  shows  the  intense  loyalty  of  the 
writer,  anticipates  with  confidence  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  consequent  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Church. 

In  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Halifax,  in  which  the  two  Bishops,  father  and 
MA,  exercised  their  ministry,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  each,  with  the  following  inscriptions,  which  have  been  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

The  Right  Reverend  and  Honourable  CHARLES  INGLIS,  D.  D., 

third  son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Inglis,  of  Glen  and  Kilcarr,  in  Ireland, 

Bbhop  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  dependencies, 

Whose  Sound  Learning  and  Fervent  Piety,  directed  by 

Zeal  acco^ing  to  Knowledge, 

and  supported  by  Fortitude  unshaken  amidst  peculiar  trials, 

Eminently  qualified  him  for  the  arduous  labours  of  the 

First  Bishop 

appointed  to  a  British  Colony. 

This  fltone  is  raised  by  filial  Duty  and  Affection, 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  every 

Private  Virtue 

That  could  endear  a  Father  and  a  Friend. 

Of  the  Ability,  Fidelity,  and  Success  with  which 
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He  was  enabled,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  discharge  all  hit 

Public  Duties, 

The  general  Prosperity  of  the  Church  in  his  Diocese, 

The  Increase  of  his  Clergy,  and  the  Provision  for  their  Support, 

The  Establisliiuent  of  a  Chartered  College, 

and  the  Erection  of  more  than  twenty  new  Churches, 

are  the  the  best  monument. 

Obiit  anno  Salutis  1816,  aetatis  82. 

,The  Right  Reverend  JOHN  INGLIS,  D.  D., 

•  by  whom  the  above  monument  was  erected, 

has  followed  his  Pious  Parent  to  the  Grave, 

The  Inheritor  of  his  Virtues  and  of  his  Zeal  in  the 

Cause  of  his  Divine  Master, 

After  a  faithful  service  of  many  years, 

as  Rector  of  this  Parish. 

He  was  Consecrated  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1825, 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Endued  with  Tait-nts  of  a  high  order,  he  zealously 

Devoted  his  whole  Life 

To  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  Sacred  Duties, 

As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

He  died  on  the  27tli  of  October,  A   D.  1860, 

In  the  seventy -third  year  of  his  age, 

And  in  the  twenty-sixth*<)f  Iiis  Episcopate. 

In  erecting  this  monument 

to  their  lamented  Pastor  and  Bishop, 

The  members  of  the  Church  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 

of  uniting  it  with  that 

On  which  he  himself  has  so  feelingly  recorded 

The  Virtues  of  his  Father. 


FROM  THE  HON.  BRENTON  HALLIBURTON, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Halifax,  September  29,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  on  the  19th,  on  which  dajr, 
fifty-two  years  ago,  I  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Bishop,  of 
whom  you  request  me  to  give  you  some  account.  My  acquaintance  with  him 
commenced  in  the  year  1789,  when  I  returned  to  America  from  England,  where 
I  had  been  sent  for  my  education.  Our  families  were  intimate.  His  house  wis 
the  first  that  I  entered  after  my  father's;  and  his  daughter,  to  whom  I  wis 
married  in  1799,  was  the  first  person  I  saw,  out  of  my  own  family,  after  I  landed. 
I  state  this  in  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  will  mention  what  opportn* 
nities  I  had  of  knowing  him. 

In  respect  to  his  personal  appearance,  his  countenance  was  intelligent;  hit 
figure  light  and  active;  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  achool, 
dignified  but  not  formal.  In  society  he  was  cheerful  and  communicative,  and, 
on  proper  occasions,  displayed  his  conversational  powers  with  energy.  Bat, 
though  deeply  read,  he  had  no  tinge  of  pedantry.  Although  he  mixed  (ndj 
and  pleasantly  in  society,  his  library  (and  ho  had  an  excellent  one)  wu  hit 
home,  in  which  he  spent  most  of  his  hours.  He  was  a  widower  when  I  flnt 
knew  him,  and  his  children  were  then  young.  When  they  grew  up  to  a  more 
companionable  age,  it  was  his  delight  to  associate  with  and  instruct  them;  and 
I  still  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  recollection  of  the  winter  evenings  when  he 
gathered  us  all  in  his  study,  and  read  to  us,  sometimes  from  Prideaux,  and  at 
others,  from  secular,  but  always  instructive,  authors. 

He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  particularly  severe  upon  lukewarmneaa  and 
indifTerence.  lie  enforced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  mon 
energy  than  was  usual  in  that  day^,  when  Philosophy  and  mere  Morality  had 
usurped  most  of  our  pulpits.    But  he  never  severed  the  fruit  of  good  works  Opob 
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fkm  noi  of  Mtt;  aaApiriiifi  many  of  his  lermoiio  would  bo  doomod  to  dwell 
loo  aaeli  ^pon  wofko  ond  too  littto  upon  fiiith,  bj  some  ptons  OhrbtiMio  of  tbe 
picfloat  ago.  It  was,  iMWOfor,  really  imperative  upon  the  preaeher,  at  that  day, 
to  rebuke  with. aererity  the  preTatling  laxity  of  morale,  and  to  dwell  much 
apon  the  Tieea  of  profime  ■wearing,  drunkennesa,  ftc.,. which  then  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society  to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  did  not 
witness  them.  The  yoath  of  that  period  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  manly  to 
swear  and  practise  other  kindred  vices,  and  most  of  their  seniors  would  laugh  at 
soy  semptes  they  might  express  upon  such  misdeeds .  Under  such  circumstances , 
smnis  and  pioos  preachers  often  felt  thst  it  was  more  necessary  to  assail  prae- 
tieal  wickedness  than  to  enforce  doctrinal  truth,  on  the  ground  that  the  forsaking 
ef  open  sin  was  the  first  step  towards  the  acceptance  of  an  offered  Saviour; 
and  thoa  did  men,  whose  views  were  not  otherwise  than  evangelical,  pave  the 
way  for  tbe  more  strongly  marked  evangelical  preachers  of«the  present  day. 

A»  Dr.  Ii^;lis  was  the  first  Bishop  appointed  to  a  !British  Colony,  he  had  many 
difllculties  to  contend  with  which  required  both  energy  and  prudence  to  meet. 
He,  however,  showed  himself  always  adequate  to  any  exigency,  and  has  left  an 
enduring  impress  of  his  own  character  upon  the  Diocese  over  which  he  presided. 

I  think  I  have-  now  done  all  that  you  asked  of  me.  I  wish  that  you  had  put 
in  requisition  some  more  skilful  hand,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  done  the  subject  but 
very  imperfect  justice;  but  if  what  I  have  written  shall  in  any  degree  meet  your 
views,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified  to  have  rendered  even  an  humble  tribute  to  my 
venerable  fHond. 

I  remain.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

BRENTON  HALLIBURTON. 


■♦^ 


SAMUEL  PETERS,  LL.  D  * 

1759—1826. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOUN  S.  PETERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Gov£Biroa  or  Connecticut. 

Uebron,  Conn.,  May  28, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  in  furnishing  you 
vith  some  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  somewhat  celebrated 
Samitel  Psterb,  LL.  D  ,  once  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  this  town.  Tbe 
■ateriala  for  his  history  within  my  reach  are  not  very  abundant ;  but  I 
believe  you  may  rely  on  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make  as  entirely 
lathentic.  I  first  saw  him  in  1806,  when  he  visited  this  place,  and  preached 
here  once  ;  and  I  corresponded  with  him  occasionally,  from  that  time, 
though  my  personal  interviews  with  him  were  not  frequent.  My  recollec- 
tions of  him,  however,  are  perfectly  distinct,  so  that  I  believe  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  I  should  get  far  astray  in  describing  him  to  you. 

He  was  bom  in  this  town,  November  20, 1735.  His  father,  John  Peters, 
I  descendant  of  William  Peters,  who  was  a  brother  of  Hugh  Peters,  the 

*  la  the  Tale  CoIleM  Cfttalogne,  Dr.  Peten*  Dame  appears  as  Samuel  Andrew  Petert,  He 
htd  two  brothen  by  the  name  of  Andrew;  one  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy;  the  other,  who 
vu  two  jrean  older  than  Samuel,  died  aa  he  was  approaching  manhood ;  and  after  this,  Samael 
/(or  what  reetaoo  is  not  known)  ocoi«ionally  aisumod  his  natne.  I  have  his  autograph  signature 
b  both  forms. 
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Begicide,  was  born  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  was  married  to  Mary  Marks,  remoTed  | 
to  Hebron  in  1718,  and  died  in  1760,  aged  about  sixtj-fiye.  The  son  was  [ 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1757.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  min-  i 
istrj,  and,  after  prosecuting  for  a  while  his  theological  studies,  went  to  i 
England,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  in  London,  in  1759. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Episcopal  congregation  in  this  town  btd   ; 
exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  minister,  but  had  been  signally  defeated  u   i 
three  successive  instances.     They  first  sent  over  to  England,  in  1745,  Mr,    Ij 
Barzillai  Dean,  a  graduate  at  Yale  College  in  1737,  who  was  admitted  te    ^ 
Holy  Orders,  and  appointed  their  Missionary  ;  but,  on  returning,  ho  is  a^    ;i 
posed  to  have  perished,  as  the  ship  was  never  heard  of.     The  next  candidiita    ^ 
was  Mr.  Eli  Colton,  a  college  classmate  of  Mr.  Dean,  who,  in  1752,  died    ; 
on  his  passage  froifl  London.     The  third  was  Mr.  James  Usher,  a  gradnati    ^ 
of  Yale  in  1753,  who,  on  his  passage,  in  1757,  was  taken  by  the  French,  and    .! 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Bayonne.     And  the  fourth  was  Mr.  Peterii 
who,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  taken  with  the  small-poi, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.     He  returned  in  1760,  and  shortly  after    . 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  Hebron  ;  though  he  occasionally  exercised  kia 
ministerial  function  at  Hartford,  and  several  other  towns  in  the  region. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  the  undisturbed  discharge  of  his  cleri* 
cal  duties ;  but,  in  1774,  when  the  llcvolution  was  approaching,  he  fomid 
that  his  love  of  Royalty  was  likely  to  come  so  much  in  conflict  with  the 
glowing  patriotism  of  the  day,  that  he  could  not  any  longer  remain  in  coBh 
fort  even  with  his  old  friends  and  neighbours  ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  two 
pretty  formidable  mobs,  and  was  threatened  with  a  third,  before  he  could  get 
away  from  them.     The  first  mob  procured   letters  and  papers  of  varioM 
kinds,  illustrative  of  the  general  tone  of  his  feelings,  and  published  theM 
with  such   reflections  and  comments  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  dictated. 
This  brought  on  the  second  mob,  which  was  far  more  furious  than  the  firat. 
A  committee  had  obtained  admission  to  his  house,  and  found  that  he  liad  - 
put  on  his  oflicial  robes  for  protection  ;  and  something  having  occnrred  to 
excite  those  who  were  without,  they  broke  the  doors   and  windows,  andf 
rushing  into  the  house,  seized  him  violently,  tore  his  gown  into  strings,  aal 
carried  him,  with  their  patriotic  staves,  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  wliera  .- 
they  had  prepared  for  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.     The  more  moderate-  .: 
of  them,  however,  proposed  a  substitute, — which  was  that  he  should  read  ■  - 
a  confession  which  they  would  prepare  for  him ;  and  to  this  he  aotnallj  .v 
submitted,  reading  it  from  the  horse-block  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting-honaab  --;i 
With  this  oflxiring  to  their  patriotism,  they  dismissed  him  ;  but  he  Teqf 
soon  heard  that  a  third  mob  was  gathering  in  Windham,  with  an  .avowed 
purpose  to  take  his  life  ;  and  as  he  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be  perikMa.: 
to  remain  longer  at  home,  he  now  formed  the  purpose  of  making  his  escape 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Angost,  hi  €■ 
left  his  home  for  Boston,  then  in  possession  of  the  British  army.     A  teiw-i^ 
weeks   after   this,  he  sailed   for  England,  where   he  petitioned  for  andf* 
obtained  a  pension,  and  a  grant  for  property  confiscated  by  the  Americau. 
In  1785,  he  published  in  London  *'A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  John  Tyler,  Ai 
M.,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eternal  Punishments,  and  the  ImproW' 
bility  of  Universal  Salvation."     In  1794,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Te^ 
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^^^HH^k  I     J  M  obtwnad  of  Capt.  Jonftthui  Cftrrer,  the  irtte- 

^HHM^Pg|lMrellcr,  «  timet  knd,  om  hnndnd  miles  iqa»re,  eitiuted 
wKSa*  dA  of  tbe  Miuiai  pi  Biver,  at  Ibe  Falls  o£  8t.  Anthony. 
P«l«n  tnd  Lettflom,  the  gnntoes,  took  cue  of  Carver  in  his  Isst  iUaeu, 
ad  be  gave  theiu,  in  coiudoration,  a  deed  of  Bsid  land,  with  a  proTiso 
Carrel's  heirs,  reitiilenta  of  Vermont,  ihoold  reouTe  part  of  the  aTails. 
Pelen  bad  a  qnarrul  with  William  Pitt,  the  British  Minister,  who  atmok 
*"  n  from  the  pension  roll  in  thejear  1803  or  1804.  This  laft  him  without 
•BS  cf  support ;  and  in  1805,  his  friend  Lettsom  famishing  him  monej, 
ntamed  to  his  nativa  conntry.  From  New  York,  where  he  landed,  ho 
■4  to  Vermont,  and  there  fonnd  Carver's  heirs,  and  oontraeted  with  them 
thirty  thoDsand  dollars,  to  be  paid  when  the  land  should  be  sold,  and 
k  •  qnit«I&iro  deed.  Thence  he  went  to  Waahington,  where  he  spent 
mnl  yemrs  petitioning  Gongresa  for  a  ooa£nnation  of  the  grant.  The 
^lottos  to  which  it  nras  referred,  reported  that,  if  the  Indiana  at  that 
■  wonld  acknowledge  that  the  land  was  Carver's,  they  would  reoom- 
ii  that  the  usual  amount  given  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  by  the 
€<'TerBneiit,  shouM  hi.-  paid  to  the  petitioners.  After  selling  townships  to 
Isa  firiends  to  procuro  fur  himself  the  meana  of  sapport,  until  be  was  eighty 
ML  years  old,  he  Ed  nut,  in  1817,  to  vi^t  the  land  which  had  so  long  beea 
vitt  hina  an  object  of  negotiation.  He  travelled  as  far  as  the  Prairie  da 
CUm,  where  the  comiiiuidant  of  the  garrison  detained  and  supported  him 
AroB^h  the  winter.  Our  laws  prohibit  an  individual  from  making  treaties 
land  contracts  with  the  Indiana.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  many  of 
these  red  men  were  nt  the  garrison ;  and  they  stated  that  they  had  heard 
maething  about  Brother  Carver  from  their  fathers ;  and  if  they  had  given 
the  laod  to  him,  they  should,  of  course,  relinquish  their  interest  in  it.. 
TUs  is  the  last  I  ever  heard  on  the  subject,  and  this  was  from  the  old-. 
fntleman  himself ;  who  remarked  that  the  Indians  revered  his  gray  hairs,, 
nd  that  they  were  indulged  the  privilege  of  kissing  his  hand. 

On  his  rctom  from  his  Western  journey  in  1818,  he  settled  down  in  New 
Tork,  and  lived  in  poverty  and  obscurity  on  his  fictitious  land  sales,  and. 
m  charity,  promising  himself  and  his  friends  an  abundance,  when  he  should . 
ree«Te  pay  for  bis  land.  In  1825,  I  went  to  New  York  to  visit  bim,  with. 
ivicw  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  remove  to  my  house  ;  and  I  actually. 
vjed  it  antil  his  patience  failed,  and  he  turned  from  me  in  a  rage, — "  L. 
»o«'t  go — I'll  perish  Erst,"  siud  he.  I  ventured  one  step  farther — "  My, 
Jcar  nncle,"  said  I,  "will  yon  consent  that,  at  your  decease,  your  body 
Aeold  he  removed  lo  Hebron,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  your  wives  I"  Ha. 
Jastantly  bnrst  into  tears,  and  walked  off  towards  bis  lonely  home.  He 
Htd  at  New  York,  April  19, 1826,  in  his  ninety-first  yenr.  His  body  was 
temoved  to  Hebron  for  burial,  and  a  handsome  monument  has  since  been 
»re«1edby  bis  grandson,  SamuelJarvis  Peters,  of  New  Orleans,  bearing  tho 
following  inscription,  ivrittenby  thelat«  Rev.  Br.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis: — 
'■  Here  rest*  until  t!ii.>  Hcmurcctlon  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Sim  net  Peters,  LL.  D.j 
vhAwaabon  iBlTcbreii.  NOTembeT  20.  1785,0.  S.,  nnd  died  in  >'ew  York,  Apnl  2S, 
I8Q6,  a^ed  91.  Be  was  ordained  in  Eui^IaDd,  Deacon  and  Priest,  In  the  year  1T69; 
•ad  while  cettdiog  In  Ibat  eouDtr;,  after  the  Revelation,  was  ete«t«d,.  tboaich  ott> 
aenHmt  of  thoie  Iroubloui  times,  But  coasccrstcd,  Bishop  of  VerBont.     Hii  life  waa 
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ftall  of  adventures,  adversities  and  trials,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude,  patience  and 
serenity.  This  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  grandson,  Samnel  Janris 
Peters,  of  Now  Orleans,  1841." 

Mr.  Peters  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  while  he  resided  in 
England,  from  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

Mr.  Peters  married  and  buried  three  wives,  before  he  left  Hebron  in 
1774.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1760,  was  Hannah 
Owen,  daughter  of  Silas  Owen  of  Hebron  ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  followed  him  to  England,  and  afterwards  married  a  Refugee  by  the 
name  of  Jarvis,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  whose  descendants  reside  in  Little  York.  His  second  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1769,  was  Abigail  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Samuel  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  of  Hebron — she  died  in  twenty  days  after  their  marriage,  aged  seven- 
teen years.     Her  monument  bears  this  singular  inscription  : — 

"  A  wedding  turned  to  lamentation, 
'*  The  greatest  grief  in  all  creation." 

His  third  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1772,  was  Mary  Birdseye, 
daughter  of  William  Birdseye  of  Stratford,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named 
William  Birdseye^  who  followed  his  father  to  England  in  1784,  and,  after 
being  educated  there  as  a  lawyer,  came  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  till 
the  war  of  1812 ;  then  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  thence  to  Alabama, 
where  he  died.  The  third  Mrs.  Peters  died  in  1774,  within  three  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  this  son. 

Dr.  Peters  had  an  unusually  commanding  personal  appearance.  He  was 
full  six  feet  high,  remarkably  erect,  of  a  large  and  muscular  body,  but  DOl 
fat :  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  his  face  strongly  marked  by  the  small-pox — a 
disease  of  which  he  became  the  subject  soon  after  he  went  to  England. 
In  his  private  intercourse  he  was  animated,  even  loquacious  ;  and  tbegreal 
amount  of  anecdote  which  he  had  at  command,  rendered  him  a  most  enter- 
taining companion.  He  had  an  uncommonly  active  mind,  and  had  acquired 
a  large  store  of  varied  information.  He  had  an  iron  will  as  well  as  an 
iron  frame ;  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  pursued  with  a  spirit  of  indomi- 
table perseverance.  His  ruling  passion  perhaps  was  ambition  ;  but  tboq|^ 
he  made  some  noise  in  the  world,  he  probably  never  reached  any  bigh 
point  of  distinction  to  which  he  aspired.  As  a  preacher,  he  held  a  highly 
respectable  rank — his  sermons  were  written  with  care,  and  delivered  in  a 
manly  and  impressive  manner.  He  loved  Kings,  admired  the  British  Oor* 
ernment,  and  revered  the  Hierarchy.  He  aped  the  style  of  an 
nobleman — built  his  house  in  a  forest,  kept  his  coach,  and  looked  with 
degree  of  scorn  upon  republicans :  hence  the  fierce  opposition  he  bad  to 
encounter  from  the  Whigs  of  '74.  In  his  domestic  and  private  relatiou, 
he  was  every  thing  that  could  be  desired. 

Perhaps  no  fact  occurred  in  Dr.  Peters'  History  by  which  be  was  more 
permanently  and  strangely  signalized,  than  the  publishing  of  a  work  ii 
London,  in  1781,  under  the  title, — '*  A  General  History  of  Conneoiicnt, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province."  It  contains  many  statements  wbicb  art 
alike  apocryphal  and  ludicrous ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  qnot^d 
:as  historical  authority.  It  was  republished  in  this  country,  chiefly  I  snppois 
4M  a  curiosity,  in  1829.     He  published  also,  in  1807,  **Tbe  Hiflt<»7  of 
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Rar.  Km^  Peton,  A.  M.,  Areb-Intendant  of  the  Prarogatire  Court 
Dootan^OoMMM.**  And  at  a  still  later  period,  afker  lie westto  rende 
ir«iv  Teik,  hi  pvUUhed  a  brief  «« HiBtory  of  Hebron." 

Widi  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  eerraat, 

J.  S.  PBTEBS. 


I  hmm  tifaa  mmm  paiaa  to  a     in  tbe  pro!     le  reaaoaa  why  Dr. 

Patai  flded  im  obtanmg  Com  to              o<       »,  aad  tke  tmA 

im  tfcefeUowmg  eon  i            ,  w         are  alsoolkerwiie 
of  hiaeharaeter. 


FROM  THE  REV.  A.  B.  CHAPIK,  D.  D.. 

xpRoa  or  "mi  OALBXDAa." 

HAmTfoxn,  Deoember  8, 1867. 
Mj  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Peters  is  worthy  of  a  pUoe  in  year  woric,  ratber^ui  an  bis- 
Istical  daracter,  than  as  a  dergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Ghnrch;  though  it  must 
ha  aduowladgad  that  the  moat  remariuibla  ereota  in  his  history  ware  idantiflad 
villi  Us  cfaaraeter  as  a  clergyman. 

rasolt  of  the  somewhat  extended  inquiry  that  I  hare  made  eonoeming 
been  a  eoniietion  that,  daring  hia  minbtry  at  Hebron,  he  was  diligent 
laboriona,  and,  considering  the  tamper  of  the  timea  and  the  diapoaition  of 
the  awn,  as  soeoaaafnl  as  could  be  expected.  After  the  organisation  of  the  Pfl»- 
It  Epiaeopal  Chnrch  in  the  United  Statea,  and  the  Conaecration  of  Bishop 
in  Scotland,  and  three  Biehopa  in  England  for  this  country,  the  Epiaeo- 
yeliena  in  Vermont  united  with  a  body  of  those  not  previously  of  that  comma- 
aioa,  and  elected  Dr.  Peters  Bishop  of  that  State.  lie  was  never  consecrated, 
hewercr,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  obtain  the  requisite  testimonials.  During 
hia  residence  in  England  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  had  not  exercised  the  office 
ef  the  ministry,  and  consequently  no  one  there  could  give  such  testimonials  as 
were  reqoared.  For  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  farther  reason  of  his  residence 
abroad,  no  one  in  this  country  could  give  them.  'Besides,  the  English  Bishopa 
etald  not  consecrate  another  Bishop  for  the  United  States,  without  a  special  Act 
ef  Parliament,  allowing  them  to  diapense  with  the  civil  oatha  requited  by  the 
Britiah  Sututea. 

So  &r  as  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Peters,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  Connec- 
ticat,  waa  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a  well  disposed  but  ambitious  man;  apt 
to  be  rash,  inclined  to  be  dogmatic,  and  remarkably  given  to  embellishment  in 
all  bis  atatements — ^witness  a  memorable  example  of  his  "  Apostolical  Epistle  to 
bii  dear  children  in  the  Lord,"  immediately  upon  his  election  to  the  Episcopate 
efTermont. 

Among  other  ridicnlonsly  (else  charges  made  against  Peters  is  this — that  he 
Jbrged  or  invented  the  so-called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut — a  charge  which  ia 
sufficiently  disproved  bj  the  fact  that  that  celebrated  code  was  in  existence  and 
common  oae  before  he  waa  bom. 

Pciera  probably  owea  something  of  his  notoriety  to  the  satirical  lines  of  Trum- 
bull, in  bia  McFingal,  by  which  not  a  few  have  been  immortalised,  whose  namea 
woaid  otberwiae  have  reated  beneath  the  pall  of  oblivion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  truly 

Yonr  obedient  aervant, 

A.  B.  OHAPni. 
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FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  GEORGE  UPFOLD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

BISHOP  OF  THE   DIOCESE    OF   IKDIAXA. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  September  15|  18&1. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  the  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  lately  come  across 
two  or  three  Letters,  which  I  think  may  help  to  illustrate  some  points  in  the 
history  and  character  of  the  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  of  Con- 
necticut. One  was  addressed  to  a  clergyman  in  Vermont,  who  had  communi- 
cated to  him  the  fact  of  his  having  been  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  State;  another  to  the  churches  over  which  he  expected  soon 
to  preside;  and  the  third  is  a  letter  from  J)r.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  Colonel  Graham^  Agent  of  tiie  Ciiurch  in  Vermont,  assigning  the  reasons  why 
he  could  not  favour  Dr.  Peters'  Consecration. 

Dr.  Peters  did  not  apply  for  Consecration  to  the  Bishops  in  the  United  States, 
for  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  what  he  says  concerning  the 
remoteness  of  their  residence,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barber,* — a  difficulty  far  from  being  insuperable,  had  the  disposition  existed. 
The  probability  is  thnt  some  intimation  had  been  given  him  of  the  unwil1ing:iiesi 
of  these  Bishops  to  consecrate  him.  And  the  grounds  of  their  objection,  it  is 
likely,  were  these — the  known  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Peters,  and  the  fact  that  hs 
had  been  a  Tory  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  for  several  years  a  Refngsa 
in  England.  The  Bishops  in  the  United  States  were  Whigs,  during  that  memo- 
rable political  struggle,  and  one  of  them,  Bishop  White,  Chaplain  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  They  might  have  supposed  the  Consecration  to  the  Episcopmte 
of  a  clergyman  so  politically  obnoxious  would  serve  to  strengthen  the  existiiy 
prejudice  against  the  Church  on  political  grounds,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  is 
England,  and  so  have  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  P^Uw 
in  his  Episcopal  capacity.  Whatever  were  the  reasons,  the  fact  that  he  did  Ml 
apply  to  Bishops  White,  Provoost,  and  Madi.son,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  songhtto 
obtain  Consecration  independent  of  them,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbmyi 
and  without  success. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  UPFOLD. 

The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to  by  Bishop  Upfold. 
The  first  is  Dr.  Peters'  letter  addressed  to  the  Key.  Daniel  Barber,  ia 
reply  to  one  informing  him  of  his  election  to  the  Episcopate : 

No.  22,  York  Street,  AVestminsteb,  July  17th«1794 
RiYERBND  AND  DEAR  Brother:  ^ 

The  5th  day  of  July  current,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  polite,  eon-  :> 
municative,  and  friendly  letter,  dated  at  Manchester  in  the  State  of  Yermoaty  tlw  f^: 
27th  day  of  last  February.  M 

At  present  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  communications  respecting  the  protr  ^1 
pects  you  have  in  the  State  of  Vermont  of  seeing  an  increase  of  the  Protestut.  ^ 


*  Daniel  Barber  wm  born  in  Sirasbary,  Conn.,  October  2,  1756,  and  wu  ordaliMd 
oon  bj  Bishop  Scabury,  October  29,  1786.     He  officiated  in  Vermont  until  1794,  mo^M 
Manchester  and  ita  vicinity,  when  ho  went  to  Glarcmont,  N.  H.,  and  became  Reetor  of  ITriM.. 
Cboroh  in  that  place.    In  1801,  he  received  the  honorary  de^pree  of  Maater  of  Arts  tinm  DmI*- 
moath  College.      On  the  15th  of  Norcmber,  1818,   ho  resigned  hit  parish,  aTowed  hlasriC 
a  Koman  Catholic,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.     He  had  aM% 
Virgil  Horace  Barber,  who  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Jarvis In  ]805»  and  was  ealtod  to  8b' 
John's  Chnrch,  Waterbury,  where  he  remained  till  1814,  when  he  was  elected  PrindnU  of  tht 
Academy,  and  Rector  of  the  Chnrch,  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y.    About  1817,  he  deelared  UiMrif  • 
Romaoitt.    It  was  doubtless  through  his  influence  that  his  father,  about  a  year  afUr» 
similar  avowal. 


BAHUBL  PBTBRS.  ^fff 

IpiKopal  Cim       tad  Unt»  to  promote  it,  tlie  OonTtntioii  had  prtihf  unmU 
at«ri|f  choMB  1     tobethtirBiiliop. 

TWt  offont  (though  nnaxpeeled  to  me)  I  rlew  as  the  work  of  God,  and  could 
iMTe  no  objccikm  to  go  over  and  spend  my  few  remaining  days  amongst  my 
fncnda  in  my  native  ooantry»  to  build  up  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  which  I  hare 
Uboiired  and  millbried  all  my  life,  but  the  fear  of  the  want  of  unanimUy  in  the 
Ctunreli,  wUek  aatorally  leads  to  schism;  and  from  my  -  imperfections  and 
to  tin  the  Epiaoopal  Chair  in  a  State  filmed  for  wisdom  and  learned 


BovvTcr,  depending  on  God,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  charity  and  prayers 
of  all,  I  haTe  determined  to  accept  your  election,  as  the  call  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord.  To  this  purpose  I  hare  written  my  letter,  addressed  to  all  the  Churches 
in  Yermont,  of  even  date  with  this,  which  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention, 
will  hare  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  that  Venerable  Body  first,  and  they  to 
tfw  cfamchea  spread  orer  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  such  manner  as  you  and  they 
Judge  to  be  most  proper. 

Lamat  now  inform  you  that  I  cannot  go  oyer  lo  you,  nor  hare  Consecration 
until  the  letter  of  the  Convention  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (en 
;  very  handsome  and  full)  comes  herewith  the  seal  of  your  State,  or  of 
tfw  Notary  Public,  certifying  tlie  existence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Conven- 
tisB  mi  Vermont,  and  that  tliey  have  elected  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D.,  to 
be  tko  Bishop  of  Vermont,  as  appears  by  the  signatures  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Gsavsntaott,  together  with  its  President  and  its  Secretary :  in  testimony  of  wluch 
I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of,  &c.,  &c. 

Had  yon  thought  of  this  canonical  rule  last  February,  and  sent  the  seal  fixed 
to  either  of  your  letters,  No.  I  or  2,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
I  could  have  seen  you  before  next  Christmas.  But  now  I  must  be  deprived  of 
that  pleasure  until  the  winter  shall  bo  past;  at  which  time  I  shall  set  out,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  and  blessing  you  before  I  die. 

The  letter  addressed  to  me  from  the  Committee  of  Convention,  dated  last  Feb- 
ruary, honoured  me,  and  secures  my  gratilude  and  respect.  I  wish  that  I  was  bet- 
ter able  to  support  their  high  esteem  and  expectations;  but  so  fiur  as  my  abilities 
Ul  short,  so  fiir,  I  trust,  my  zeal  and  labours  in  my  station  will  exceed  their 
hopes. 

Evident  is  the  necessity  of  a  Bishop  resident,  to  set  things  in  order,  and  to 
promote  liarmony  in  the  Churches.  And  I  have  no  doubt  of  receiving  every 
r»pect  doc  to  the  sacred  office  or  myself,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  man- 
Mr;  yet  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  you  a  circumstance  possible  to  happen. 
As  foon  as  I  am  consecrated  Bishop  of  Vermont,  a  foreign  State,  my  present 
rapport  from  this  Government  may  be  withheld: — Should  this  event  take  place, 
I  ihall  have  no  resource  but  what  shall  arise  from  the  churches  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  now  in  their  infancy.  The  fact  is,  '*  I  want  but  little  here  below,  nor 
vtat  that  little  long."  My  mind  and  merits  claim  no  more;  yet  the  dignity  of 
tbe  station  which  you  have  given  me,  and  the  primitive  hospitality  l>elonging  to 
tht  Episcopal  Chair,  demand  your  and  my  attention;  lest  my  reputation  and 
tbe  fesbion  of  religion  dwindle  away  through  my  poverty  in  the  highest  office  of 
Christ's  Church. 

Should  the  English  Bishops  neglect  to  consecrate  me,  because  you  have  three 
Bishops  in  the  States  of  America  already,  consecrated  by  the  English  Biahapt^ 
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and  plead  the  limitation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  neglect,  I  shall  applj 
for  Consecration  to  the  College  of  Bishops  in  Scotland;  hecause  your  three  Biih- 
ops  reside  too  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  be 
convened  by  me. 

I  am,  with  perfect  esteem  and  sincerity, 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  your  and  the  Convention's 

Most  honoured  and  most  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  PETERS. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Barber,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Chmck 
of  Vermont,  and  Rector  of  Manchester  and  Pawlet. 

The  next  letter  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Peters  to  the  Churches  which  had 
chosen  him  to  preside  over  them. 

7b  the  Churches  of  Christ  spread  abroad  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  mercy,  pimeB, 
and  love  be  multiplied : 

Until  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  prayer  and  faith.  When  present  with 
you,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  lead  you  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  up  to  s 
world  that  knows  no  sorrow.  I  will  guide  you  with  mine  eye,  and  feed  jonr 
lambs  and  sheep  with  bread  more  durable  than  the  everlasting  hill. 

While  absent  from  you  in  body,  I  am  present  with  you  in  mind,  thanking  CM 
always  in  every  prayer  of  mine,  and  making  request  with  joy  for  your  fellowslup 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son ;  that  you  may  bo  of  good  cheer,  and  overcome  *  world 
yielding  no  content,  the  only  wealth  of  man;  and  that  you  may  know  how  to  bs 
abased,  and  how  to  abound;  every  where  and  in  all  things  to  be  instructed  Co 
obey  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  spirit  which  heals  all  our  infirmities,  no  doubt  led  you  to  glorify  God  is 
me,  when  you  appointed  the  least  of  all  saints  to  fill  the  highest  station  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  duty  and  inclination  (with  feeble  blood  flowing  in  my 
veins)  inspire  my  soul  to  seek  and  do  you  good  in  that  sacred  office  to  which  joa 
have  invited  me;  being  confident  that  you  will  receive  me  with  all  gladness,  sad 
hold  me  in  reputation  for  the  work  of  Christ,  which  brought  me  near  to  death, 
atid  shall  finally  make  you  my  glory  and  my  joy. 

Your  preferring  me  to  my  superiors,  both  in  spiritual  and  literary  attainmenli, 
honours  me  most  unexpectedly,  and  demands  my  best  returns  of  gratitude  sad 
labours  of  love. 

Should  Providence  conduct  me  over  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  my  native  shon, 
and  give  me  the  blessing  of  seeing  again  my  long  absent  friends,  I  shall  rejmos  M 
Simeon  did  at  his  vision,  and  with  him  say,  ''  Lord,  now  let  me  depart  in  pasee 
ibr  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  Though  I  may  blush  when  yon  disoofW 
my  improvements  not  adequate  to  your  expectations  and  my  opportunities  in 
this  Isle  of  wisdom  and  learning. 

Should  my  insufficiency  in  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge  appear  too 
fest  among  you,  my  zeal  and  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  shall,  I 
be  your  pride  and  boast.  In  this  hope,  and  resting  on  the  candour,  oidv, 
morality,  learning,  piety  and  religion  of  those  over  whom  I  am  well  chosen  tt 
preside,  I  shall,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  undertake  the  chaige,  and  dsia 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  enlighten  my  understanding,  and  the  charity  ni 
prayers  of  all  to  remove  my  wants,  and  to  lessen  my  manifold       perfections. 

Whenever  I  come  to  you,  it  will  be  in  the  fulness  of  the  blei       %  of  the  Chwpd 
of  God.    I  beseech  you.therefore,  Brethren,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  love  of  ^ 


u 
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SAmvkMs  nms.  jgg 

9^irit»  Ihift  JM  afarivi  tflfiaier  in  jour  prajerstoOod  for  me,  that  I  may  oome 

«Bto  ywi  with  J07,  aiid  iomit  vHh  joo  be  refireahed. 

"  Be  TMi  viae  mto  Uttl  wUdi  b  good,  and  aimple  eonoerning  eTil." 

The  Churdea  of  Chriat  aalote  7oa.--Salute  one  another  liith  fidth  and  lore. 

I  aalale  joa  all  with  the  peaee  of  God,  which  paaseth  all  nnderatanding;  and 

m  the  mjtHtBrj  of  t]M«f«riaatiiig  God  made  known  for  the  obedience  of  fiuth. 

*'  To  God  only  wiae,  be  glorjr  through  Jeans  Chnat,  forerw.    Amen." 

VmAj  fadoied  Brethren,  whether  absent  or  present,  beliere  me  to  be,  with  all 

aaBtnoMita  of  reapeet  and  fiddity. 

Tour  senrant  in  Christ, 

SABfUEL  PETERS. 
Tark  Street,  Weilmloiter,  London,  July  17, 1794. 

The  foUowing  letter  is  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterborj  to  Colonel 


CAHnftBUKT,  Jane  17, 1705. 

Sr:  HaTing  frequently  stated  to  you  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  manner, 
es  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  S.  Peters,  the  grounds  and  rea- 
•aoa  which  induced  me  to  decline  taking  any  steps  to  obtain  his  Majesty's  lioenae 
fcr  tlie  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont, 
I  hoped  there  would  be  no  call  upon  me  to  repeat  them,  but  that  your  repreaen- 
of  those  statements  would  be  all-sufficient  to  exculpate  you  to  the  Protea- 
Epiaoopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  who  have  elected  that  gentleman 
Bialiop,  and  to  his  Excellency  GoTernor  Chittenden,  who  united  with  their 
CoBTentkra  in  recommending  him  for  Consecration  in  England. 

I  cannot,  however,  refuse  your  request  to  me  to  state  in  writing  the  grounds  on 
which  my  conduct  in  this  business  is  founded. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  then,  that  the  statement  which  I  made  to  you,  waa 
Ciwiided  on  a  perfect  recollection  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  enabled  the  English  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  consecrate 
Biibopa  for  America,  with  the  King's  license,  extends  only  to  such  a  number  aa 
Bight,  on  their  return  to  that  country,  consecrate  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  up 
the  sueeession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there.  Ilis  Majesty  clearly 
aaderstood  this  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
Jlrchbishops  and  Bishops  understood  it  precisely  in  the  same  way;  and  that  such 
was  the  intention  and  purport  of  it,  and  no  more,  I  myself  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  others,  to  explain 
**  what  occasion  there  was  for  such  a  Bill,  and  to  what  number  of  Bishops  our 
CoBsocrations  were  meant  to  extend." 

I  muBt  add  further,  that,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1786,  I  wrote  from  Canterbury 
to  the  Committee  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
ia  America,  sending  a  copy  of  the  Act,  and  stating  that  we  understood  it  as  above 
explained. 

Yoa  will  find  my  letter  in  the  printed  Journal,  which  I  sent  you  before  I  left 
London,  of  a  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  holden  at  Wilming- 
ton, October  10  and  11,  1786.  To  the  same  Journal  I  must  also  refer  you  for 
another  letter  sent  by  me  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  Convention,  stating 
the  folemn  testimonies  we  should  require  respecting  the  literary,  moral  and 
religions  characters  of  the  persons  sent  to  us  for  Consecration. 

You  will  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the  very  solemn 
form  of  testimoniala  which  accompanied  our  letter,  and  which  we  insisted  upon 
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as  essential  to  us  in  point  of  conscience,  before  wo  could  proceed  to  consecrate  aoy 
person  sent  to  us  for  Consecration  from  that  distant  country . 

So  much  for  the  general  question  respecting  the  number  of  Bishops  intended  hf 
the  Act  to  bo  consecrated  here  for  the  States  of  America,  on  which  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  entirely  concur  in  opinion.  But  were  the  case  otherwise, 
were  they  all  of  opinion  that  any  greater  number  might  be  consecrated  by  that 
Act,  Mr.  Peters  could  not  receive  Consecration  from  us,  since  we  could  have  no 
such  testimony  relative  to  him  from  Vermont,  (where,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
he  has  never  resided,)  as  weal  ways  have  insisted  upon,  previous  to  that  solemn  ad 
on  our  part.  Nor  could  the  want  of  that  testimony  be  supplied  in  England, 
where  ho  has  lived  all  that  time,  without  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical 
function  within  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  our  Bishops. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

J.  CANTUAR. 

Col.  J.  Qkaham. 


-♦♦■ 


JACOB  BAILEY* 

17G0— 1808. 

Jacob  Bailey,  the  eldest  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Hodgkins)  Bailey, 
was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1731.  In  his  early  childhood,  he 
was  distinguished  for  extreme  diffidence,  boundless  curiosity,  and  Ul 
intense  thirst  for  knowledge.  His  parents  were  honest  and  industrious, 
but  poor ;  and  of  course  not  able  to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  liberal  edueap 
tion.  As  he  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  books  to  indulge  his  taste  Ibr 
reading,  he  very  early  formed  a  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper ; 
and  as  he  generally  passed  his  evenings  in  this  way,  he  accumulated  mana- 
script  enough,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  to  have  made  several  volumes.  Ob 
one  occasion,  being  called  suddenly  away  from  his  writing,  he  accidentally 
dropped  the  paper  containing  what  he  had  just  written,  and  it  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  a  person  who  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  precocity  of  intellect 
which  it  evinced,  that  he  showed  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  it  finally 
reached  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  Ilev.  Jedediah  Jewett.t  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Jewett  called  upon  his  father,  and  offered  to  instruct 
the  young  man  gratuitously  for  one  year.  This  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
most  grateful  proposal  to  him,  except  that  from  his  extreme  bashftilness, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  go  to  the  Parson^s 
house,  and  encounter  the  faces  of  his  family.  lie,  however,  succeeded  in 
this  better  than  he  expected  ;  and  had  the  pleasure  to  know  very  soon  that 
he  was  making  progress  in  his  studies  that  was  highly  gratifying  to  his 
instructor. 


•  Memoir  by  Rer.  W.  S.  Bartlet. 


and  published  eevcrul  ocoasioiial  discourses. 


'  Im  VlS^  1  t>ir«ntj  jwn  old,  he  entered  Harvard  College. 

Bvipg  .U9  m  widi  College,  he  eiyojed  the  charity  of  seyeral 

4falk|gBaii4  ladiviaaais  in  jsoeUm  and  Portsmouth,  though  it  would  seem  to 
\909m  \mm,  akkAy  thfo^i^  the  influence  of  his  early  benefactor,  Mr.  Jewett ; 
fa>v  ill  viitiiig  la  Ilia  parents,  just  before  graduating,  he  says,  with  referenee 
ta  Um, — *«  He  not  only  instruct  d  me  for  this  Society,  (i.  e.  Harvard  Col- 
l^ge,)  Iwl  has  ainee  b«sn  almost  the  procuring  cause  of  all  my  bene£Mtions ; 
«d  mnri  whilst  in  Boston,  he  spared  no  pains  to  advance  my  interests." 
Ba  gndnatod  in  1765,  and  wai  a  classmate,  and  subsequently  a  correspon- 
of  John  Adams,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 

Xr.  Bailey,  during  his  Sophomore  year  in  College,  was  engaged,  for  a 
time,  in  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place ;  but  as  it  proved  less 
profitable  than  he  expected,  he  abandoned  it.  Immediately  after  hb  gradu- 
ation, he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  and  remained  there 
somewhat  more  than  six  months ;  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  little  at  home, 
aad  he  represents  the  state  of  society  there  as  exceedingly  dissolute  and 
iacongenial.  In  June,  1756,  he  commenced  teaching  the  public  school  in 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  where  he  found  every  thing  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes.  Here  he  continued  very  happily  and  usefully  employed  until 
April,  1758,  when,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  known,  he  resigned  his 
place,  and  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Gloucester. 

On  the  4th  of  June  following,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  read  a  sermon  in  their 
hearing,  and  received  from  them  *<  approbation  "  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In 
recording  this  fact,  he  adds, — *»  Oh  that  I  may  be  improved  as  a  blessing 
to  mankind,  and  be  an  instrument  of  advancing  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  !" 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  Mr.  Bailey's  journal,  about  this  time,  con- 
tains the  record  of  some  things  which,  though  they  may  find  some  apology 
in  the  usages  of  the  period  when  they  occurred,  are  scarcely  reconcilable 
vith  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  even  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  Christian  life.  *In  incidentally  stating,  here  and  there,  the 
fact  of  his  being  engaged  in  amusements,  to  say  the  least  of  the  most 
wwldly  kind,  and  apparently  without  any  suspicion  of  impropriety  or  incon- 
BStency,  he  also  indicates  most  clearly  that  he  was  only  falling  in  with  a 
current,  and  that  the  state  of  religion  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
Host  have  been  at  that  time  lamentably  depressed. 

It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Mr.  Bailey  continued  to  preach  in  the 
Congregational  connection.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  his  predilections 
for  the  Church  of  England  had  begun  to  develope  themselves,  even  ante- 
rior to  his  receiving  »» approbation  "  to  preach  from  the  Association.  The 
first  record  of  this  has  respect  to  a  Sabbath  spent  in  Portsmouth, — the 
very  Sabbath  previous  to  that  event.  He  says, — **  In  the  afternoon,  I 
vent  to  Church,  but  was  so  overcome  with  the  extreme  heat,  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  and  the  want  of  rest,  that  I  should  certainly  have  fallen 
asleep,  had  not  novelty  kept  me  awake.  At  evening  I  returned  to  the 
Coloners,  (Warner)  and  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  War- 
ner on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church."  On  the  13th  of  August  following, 
he  writes  as  follows  in  respect  to  a  call  which  he  made  at  Colonel  Weeks' 
in  Hampton: — **  Mr.  Brackett  called  at  the  gate,  where  I  waited  upon  him, 
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and  had  an  inyitation  to  Portsmouth,  which  he  imagined  might  be  greatlj 
for  my  advantage,  as  there  was  a  Mission  vacant  for  a  minister  of  Hm 
Church  of  England.  The  proposal  wonderfully  pleased  both  me  and  Mr. 
Weeks.''  On  his  return  from  Portsmouth,  he  again  called  on  CoIoimI 
Weeks,  and  says  in  reference  to  the  visit, — <*  I  relieved  their  impatience  to 
hear  of  my  success  at  Portsmouth.'*  He  also  called  on  a  classmate  of  Us 
in  Salisbury,  and  informed  him  of  his  **  designs  in  visiting  England.'*  Ol 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  being  in  Rowley,  he  says, — »» I  visited  ay 
parents,  where  I  found  my  Aunt  Bailey,  who  all  cried  out  upon  me,  when  I 
discovered  my  resolution  of  visiting  London  for  Orders  ;  and,  after  all,  I 
found  it  extremely  difficult,  with  all  the  arguments  I  could  use,  to  gun 
them  over  to  any  favourable  sentiments  concerning  the  Church  of  England.** 
He  seems  to  have  been  preaching  during  this  time  as  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  continued  to  do  so,  at  least  occasionally,  until  the  19th  of 
August,  1759,  when  he  probably  preached  his  last  sermon  in  that  conned 
tion.  On  the  24th  of  September,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Caner  of  Boston  : — 

"  Rev.  Sir: — I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgmentf  fbr 
the  favour  yoti  have  done  nie  in  lending  me  *  Potter  upon  Church  Government.'  I 
have  carefully  perused  it,  with  Bennet's  Abridgment,  and  And  all  the  obJectloM 
against  Episcopal  Ordination  and  Confi>rmity  to  the  Church  of  England,  aotwered 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  I  would  still  entreat  your  advice,  and  should  highly  etteflM 
the  favour  ofvreceiving  ft-om  you  any  further  directions." 

Mr.  Bailey  is  supposed  to  have  continued  his  school  at  Gloucester  till  the 
13th  of  December,  when  he  went  to  Boston,  with  a  view  to  mature  hii 
plans  for  going  to  England  for  ordination.  Having  been  disappointed  in 
not  obtaining  from  President  Holyoke,  of  Harvard  College,  all  the  teati- 
monials  he  wanted,  and  been  subjected  to  embarrassment  from  some  other 
causes  also,  he  embarked  for  England,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1760, 
bearing  letters  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Caner  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  ijie  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

After  an  excessively  rough  passage, — rough  in  respect  both  to  the  weatber 
and  the  company, — he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  immediately  made  Ul 
way  to  London,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  the  great  object  of  his  jounej. 
The  fact  that  the  President  of  Harvard  College  had  refused,  for  some 
unknown  cause,  to  testify  to  his  exemplary  conduct,  while  he  was  an  under- 
graduate, was  very  adverse  to  the  success  of  his  application,  and  had  wdl 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  it ;  but  the  letters  which  he  carried  from  Mr.  Caner 
and  others  finally  prevailed,  and  he  was  received  to  an  examination,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  to  Priest's  Orders,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  the  IGth.  He  was  also  appointed  a  Missionary  of  the 
Venerable  Society  for  Pownalborough,  Me.,  with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
per  anmcm.  His  visit  to  England  was  one  of  great  interest,  not  only  ■§ 
accomplishing  the  main  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  as  greatly 
gratifying  his  curiosity,  and  especially  as  bringing  him  in  contact  with  maaj 
distinguished  persons  whom,  otherwise,  he  would  have  never  seen.  He  kft 
England  some  time  in  April,  and  arrived  in  Boston  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  having  been  absent  a  little  less  than  five  months. 


lAJOOm  BAIUT.  ^JKJH 

I  •mme  to  tile  field  of  labour  to  wliioh 

i'       m  Powaalboroiigh  on  the  let  of  July, 
•ftir  he  kad<  :  st  Boston.    His  field  embnoed  (}eoige- 
•lso^'«Mliiideed  be  Isbow  ad  more  or  less  in  the  whole  surrounding 
I  to  bad  opportunity.    He  found  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
foor  aad  ignoranty  without  the  means  of  either  reli|^ous  or  seeu- 
Ik  August  of  the  next  year,  (1761,)  he  was  married  to 
flsDy,  tester  of  Dr.  John  Weeks,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.    This  lady  was 

Aaa  biaselfy  and  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  while  he  was 
in  tile  plaoe  of  her  residenoe. 
>^Ih  1788,  Mr.  Bailey  reeeived  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  ehurch 
hi>issbiify»  Mass.  This  would  haye  been,  in  many  respects,  a  far  more 
IsanUa  plaoe  than  the  one  which  he  occupied ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty 
isnvHUB  with  the  poor  people  among  whom  he  had  already  ministered 
SflBilj  eight  years.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  was  relieyed  from 
*  portion  of  his  labours  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wheeler*  to  enter 
«i  the'  Mission  at  Oeorgetown. 
-Mr.  Baileyi  ^  ^he  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  was  found 
<m  the  side  of  Great  Britain ;  and  his  loyalty  cost  him  almost 
thing  but  his  life.  From  1774  to  1779,  he  was  not  only  prevented, 
Is  a  gnat  extent,  from  exercising  his  clerical  functions,  but  was  the  object 
rf  almost  every  species  of  indignity  and  insult,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
hodi  himadf  and  his  family  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  However 
ws  nay  rejoice  in  the  independence  of  our  country,  it  is  due  to  historical 
idelifcy  to  state  that  many  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  British  Grown,  (and  to  no  one  perhaps  does  the  remark  apply  more 
forcibly  than  to  Mr.  Bailey,)  were  subjected  to  a  bitter  and  protracted  pcr- 
■senfion,  which  it  is  impossible,  on  any  principle  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
te  justify. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  been  waiting,  for  some  time,  for  an  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing to  Halifax ;  but  none  seems  to  have  occurred  until  June,  1779 ;  and 
fiMi  then  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  Before  the  close  of  that  month,  however,  he  was  safely  there ; 
sad  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he  received  invitations  from  two  different 
ysrishes  to  become  their  minister.  The  place  at  which  he  actually  settled, 
for  the  time,  was  Comwallis ;  and  he  commenced  his  labours  there  in  the 
latter  part  of  October.  He,  however,  soon  met  with  trials  which  be  had 
not  anticipated  ;  and,  though  to  his  duties  as  a  Minister  he  added  those  of 
a  Schoolmaster,  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  scanty  sup- 
port for  his  family. 

•  WiLUAH  WiLLABS  Wmbblkr,  •  SOD  of  WUliftm  Wheeler,  was  born  in  Concord,  Man., 
nteember  24,  1734,  and  was  gradaated  at  Harrard  College  in  1755,  being  a  classmate  of  Mr. 
Ban«3r.  He  was  reeommended  to  the  Venerable  Soeiety  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Convention 
'  Bd  ia  Boston,  Jane  17, 1767.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  went  to  England  to  ba 
I9  and  haTiDg  accomplished  his  object,  and  been  designated  by  the  Society  as  the  Mis- 
for  ileorgeCown,  Ma.,  ha  returned  to  th^  country  in  May,  1768.  He  remained  at 
own  till  April,  1772,  when  he  went  to  Newport,  R.  I-,  as  Assistant  to  the  Her.  Mr. 
Rector  of  Trinity  Charefa  in  that  town.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1783,  he  was  chosen  Rector 
«f  8c  Aadrev's  Choreh,  Seituate,  and  Trinity  Church,  Marshfield.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Maifhnifitta  Coorention  for  1790,' be  is  designated  as  Rector  of  St.  Thomas*  Church,  Taunton, 
fa  additkMi  to  the  ehorehet  before  named.  He  died  at  Soituate,  January  14, 1810,  aged  aeventy- 
Irayt 
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The  Key.  J.  Wingatc  Weeks,*  formerlj  Missionary  at  MaiMAod,  i 
Mass.,  being  in  England  in  1770,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Hiaaiouiij  j 
at  Annapolis,  N.  S.  But  as  he  only  occasionally  visited  the  icene  of  Ui  ^ 
Mission,  instead  of  residing  there,  as  was  contemplated  by  his  appointnMnti  ^ 
the  Venerable  Society  were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  what  they  deemed  Ui  y\ 
neglect  of  duty  that,  in  January,  1782,  they  appointed  Mr.  Bailey  in  kb  ^ 
place.  Mr.  B.,  accordingly,  removed  thither,  and  entered  on  his  labosi  '^, 
early  in  August  of  that  year.  ? 

Though  his  situation  was,  in  many  respects,  much  improved  by  Al    t 
change,  he  was  still  not  a  little  straitened  for  the  meaas  of  liviDg,  aal    ^ 
seems  never  to  have  been  free  from  debt.     His  congregation,  howeTor,    i 
gradually  increased,  and  the  Reports  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  to  At    ' 
Venerable  Society  were  considered  as  indicating  at  once  fidelity  ai(d  luefol*    i 
ness.     In  the  Abstract  for  the  year  1806,  it  is  stated  that  **  Mr.  Baikji   } 
the   Missionary  at-  Annapolis,  has  acquainted  the  Society  that,  DOtwitk    I 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  has  been  able  to  perform  Divine   Serriee    j 
every  Sunday,  besides  doing  duty  at  the  Garrison,  and  occasionally  i^ti^g    j 
Clements.     His  Baptisms  for  the  year  are  forty-three  ;  Marriages  seTtn ;    - 
Burials  seven.     Communicants  at   Annapolis  and   Clements   sevcnty-siz. 
The   Female   School,  conducted  by  his  daughter,  consists  of  thirty-four 
scholars,  thirteen  of  whom  are  upon  charity.     They  attend  catechising  oa 
Wednesdays.'' 

Mr.  Bailey  was  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Annapolis,  about  twenty^ 
five  years,  and  died  of  dropsy,  July  20,  1808,  aged  seventy-six  years,  leav- 
ing a  widow,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  He  retained  his  faouUieii 
both  physical  and  mental,  in  great  vigour,  to  the  last.  Mrs.  Bailey  died  at 
Annapolis,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1818,  aged  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Bailey  seems  to  have  published  little  or  nothing ;  but  he  left  behiai 
him  a  large  amount  of  manuscript,  consisting  of  Sermons ;  extensive  Jour* 
nals  and  Letter  Books  ;  a  History  of  New  England,  comprising  an  AceouaM 
of  its  Natural  Productions  and  Topography,  extending  to  some  two  hvB^ 
dred  page^  ;  a  Description  of  the  present  Province  of  New  Brunswick^ 
with  an  Account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  American  Loyalists,  who 
transported  thither ;  Dramatic  Sketches,  principally  of  a  political 
several  School  Books,  &c. 

*  Joshua.  Wingate  Weeks,  the  eldest  child  of  Colonel  John  and  Mn.  Muiha  Waekii  «M 
•  native  of  Hampton,  N.  II. ;  wns  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1758;  and  WM  nanM  •■ 
8amh  Treadwcll,  of  Ii>swich,  Mara.  In  November,  1762,  the  Vettrr  of  St.  MkhaM 
Church,  Marblehcad,  *^  voted  that  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  sterling  be  laid  on  the  pewi  of  mU 
eharch,  to  defray  the  charge  of  Mr.  Weeks'  going  home  to  London  to  receive  Orden  for 
Church.*'  He  wont,  accordingly,  and  returned  t<>  Marblehead  in  July,  1763,  and  entered  i 
his  duties  as  Rccti)r  of  St.  Micbacrs,  but  did  not  reside  there  wholly  till  after  the  lapae  of 
year.  The  first  eleven  ycnrs  of  his  Rectorship  were  passed  in  c^uiet  enjoyment;  but  In  1775  W 
was  driven  from  Marblehcad,  on  account  of  his  political  principles,  and  waa  oliK|ged»  with  Ul 
family,  to  seek  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bailey,  at  Pownalboroagh.  Too  next  ycn^ 
however,  he  returned  to  Marblehcad.  In  May,  1778,  he  made  application  to  tho  Cmirtftt  Bm» 
ton  for  pennission  to  leave  the  country,  but  it  was  refused,  and  shortly  after,  ho  fled  to  Rboil 
Iftland.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  saileil  from  New  York  for  England,  nnd  lnil^| 
obtained  tho  Mission  at  Annapolis,  he  pruceede<l  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thenoe,  after  aboni  tut 
months,  to  New  York.  He  left  his  family  at  Halifax,  and  did  not  return  to  themvntil  tboBtrt 
spring.  An  unhappy  misunderstanding  occurred  between  Mr.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Bailcyy  m 
account  of  the  former  being  suoceeded  by  the  latter  in  the  Mission  at  Annapolli»  mmd  pvtfn* 
larly  in  ri-spect  to  the  Chaplainship  of  the  Garrison  there,  which  occasioned  a  ■oipeuion,  and  ft 
Is  beliered  a  final  termination,  of  intercourse  between  the  two  familiei.  In  17039  Mr.  Weeli 
was  stationed  at  Preston,  and  in  1796  removed  to  Guysborough.    He  died  in  the  year  1804. 
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Bishop  Bargess  of  Maine,  thus  closes  a  brief  iDtroduotion  to  the  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  Life,  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  interesting  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Frontier  3Iissionary,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bartlet,  and  pub- 
liaked,  in  1853,  by  Ide  and  Dutton,  Boston : — 

*'  It  would  be  delightfjl  indeed,  did  the  narrative  disclose,  in  its  chief  subject,  the 
proofs  of  a  more  exalt«;d  onlcr  of  piety.  For  Iiim  it  can  only  be  claimed  that,  in  an 
Me  of  little  zeal,  and  on  a  remote  siK>t,  whore  he  was  quite  without  those  incitements 
«  brotherly  counsel  and  society  to  which  we  all  owe  so  much,  he  strove  honestly  to 
fidfll  his  pastoral  duty,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  age.  ills  own  papers  record 
iftuDg  prvjudic-.'S,  a  ratlier  unyielding  temper.  an<l  some  tinge  of  eccentricity.  But 
tbej  will  also  exhibit  a  fidelity,  a  courage,  a  sen>ibility  to  kindness,  aud  a  willingness 
tobbonr  under  diMrouragement  and  self-denial,  which  must  win  respect,  though  the 
pl^,  viewed  as  that  of  a  Christian  Minister,  be,  even  iu  our  eyes,  f;#  from  fault- 


Mr.  Bartlet  writes  thus  of  him : — 

"'  Mr.  Bailey  was  below  the  middle  stature Although  his  youth  was 

cecupicrd  in  the  labours  of  a  farm,  and  he  lived  beyond  the  ''  threescore  years  and  ten  " 
iDotted  to  man.  yet  we  And  him  spoaking  frequently  in  his  writings  of  his  slender  con- 
rtiftatiou.  11  is  love  of  l-.-arning  c:iusc«l  him  to  surmount  many  obitacles  in  order  to 
improve  )iis  mind,  and  the  advantages  he  finally  enjoyed  were  without  doubt  well 
fanpruvc-d.  lie  strove  hard  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  wrote  much,  and  especially,  at 
varioas  times,  no  small  amount  of  poetry.  Without  attributing  to  him  the  iKissession 
«f  gettius,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  fair  degree  of  talent,  and  of  a  large 
iBOOXit  of  various  information." 


THOMAS  DA  VIES  * 

1701— 17GG. 

TnoMAS  Davies  wa.s  born  in  the  parish  of  Kington,  Herefordshire,  Eng- 
'al\.  on  the  iilst  of  December,  (U.  S.)  IToG.  His  grandfather,  John  Davies, 
tad  his  sou,  John  Davies,  Jr.,  having  previously  visited  this  country, 
rcDiv^eJ  hither  for  their  permanent  home  about  the  year  1740.  They  were 
:evoie«i  sons  »if  the  Church  of  P]ngland,  aud  were  the  first  members  of 
'.iiat  Coiiiinunion  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Conn., — which  then 
:Loladed  a  much  wider  extent  of  territory  than  at  present.  By  the  efforts 
='f  the  tlJcT  of  these  gentlemen,  a  church  was  soou  organized,  to  which  he 
ca't-  the  name  of  St.  Michael's  Parish,  at  the  same  time  transferring  to  it 
1  :ra«:t  «>f  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  and  contributing  largely  to  the  erection 
:  a  church  building.  To  this  day,  (1850,)  the  clergymen  of  Litchfield 
iad  several  of  the  adjoining  parishes  derive  a  part  of  their  support  from 
fantis  thus  bestowed. 

Subseijuently,  by  territorial  changes,  the  residence  of  the  family  having 
'^ome  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Washington,  the  son  of  this  geutle- 
ijun.  and  the  father  of  the  clergyman,  desiring  a  house  of  worship  for  his 
■wn  accommodation,  and  that  of  the  few  Episcopalians  in  his  vicinity, 
' rectel  a  church  upon  his  farm,  which  passed,  at  his  death,  into  the  posses- 
*i'»n  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John's,  Washington.  This  building,  althcmgh 
rttmoved,  is  still  standing,  aud  though  now  perhaps  the  smallest  church  cdi- 
uce  in  the  Diucese,  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  Christian  zeal  and  liberality 
A  a  Ia\  man  of  the  last  century. 

•  Bi'  graphical  Sketch  by  a  minister  of  Litchfield  County.— MS.  from  Rev.  T.  F.  Bavies,  Jr. 
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Coming  from    Bach   a  stook,   the    subject  of  this  sketch  waa 
imbued  with  a  devout  affection  for  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and 
devoted  himself  to  its  ministry.     Having  pursued  the  coarse  prepai 
to  College,  at  his  father's  house,  with  such  helps  as  he  was  able  to 
mand,  he  became,  in  due  time,  a  member  of  Yale  College,  where  h< 
graduated  in  1758,  under  the   Presidency  of  the   Rev.   Thomas 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  each  student  was  expected  to 
in  some  Theological  Thesis  in  Latin,  preparatory  to  receiving  his  di 
The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Davies  was  **  Whether  or  not  the  adorati 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  a  direct  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture?" — the  affim 
of  which  ho  maintained  with  no  small  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Davies  now  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to  the  Holy 
istry.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he  sailed  for  Englam 
ordination,  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Seeker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
admitted  to  the  Diaconate  on  Sunday,  the  23d  of  August,  1761 
advanced  to  the  Priesthood  on  the  day  following. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  returned  to  this  country,  i 
that  a  difficult  work  was  before  him,  but  resolutely  determined  n 
shrink  from  it.  His  commission  from  the  Venerable  Society  for  Pro 
ting  the  Gospel  designated  him  the  Missionary  of  New  Milford,  Rox 
Sharon,  New  Preston,  and  New  Fairfield  ;  and  to  these  Litchfield  wa« 
afterwards  added.  These  towns  were  widely  separated  in  position,- 
rugged  and  mountainous  region,  and  having  very  imperfect  means  of 
munication  with  each  other.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  place 
held  occasional  services  in  Washington,  Kent,  Cornwall,  Salisbury,  < 
Barrington,  and  Woodbury.  What  contributed  to  render  his  po 
more  difficult  was  the  disfavour  with  which  the  Episcopal  Church  i 
that  time  generally  regarded  by  other  denominations.  As  an  examp 
this,  it  is  related  that  when  he  officiated  for  the  first  time  in  Woodbi 
portion  of  the  congregation,  led  thither  by  curiosity,  so  far  forgot  \ 
selves  as  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  service  by 
demonstrations,  as  irreverent  as  they  were  unbecoming.  Mr.  D) 
observing  the  indecorum,  and  being  affected  even  to  tears,  paused 
addressed  to  them  so  earnest  and  yet  so  tender  a  rebuke,  as  not  oi 
restore  perfect  order,  but  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  his  whole  mud 
strongly  in  his  favour.  He  was  also  not  a  little  impeded  in  his  woi 
certain  civil  statutes,  then  existing,  which  were  characterized  by  the 
rowness  and  illiberality  of  the  times,  but  which  happily  have  long 
become  obsolete.  For  instance,  several  members  of  his  parish  mt  i 
Barrington  are  said  to  have  been  imprisoned,  because  they  did  not  ^ 
meetings  as  the  phrase  then  was, — notwithstanding  they  had  paid  tht 
for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Minister.  But,  by  the  pmden 
conciliatory  management  of  Mr.  Davies,  these  troubles  seem  to 
abated,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  on  Christmas  day,  1764,  of  open 
new  church  in  that  parish  for  Divine  worship,  and  of  celebrating  the 
Communion  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  congregation.  The  Se 
preached  on  that  occasion  was  soon  after  published,  and  a  few  copies 
are  still  extant.     It  is  founded  on  Matt,  xxi,  13,  and  sets  forth  the  c 
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«f  JJ^iie^Mj        k  narked  ability  and  candour.     Other  church  edifices 

I     oof  of  the  •         ncy  of  his  labours.     That  in  New  Mil- 

-  ^ jetu^  I Q  bus  ministry,  cost  him  much  self-denial  and 

▲  Tiew  of  flds  Ten      le  building,  which  was  taken  down  in 
ttHf  ia  gjlTeii  in  Barber's  Hist  ^r        Collections  of  Connecticut. 

Tlwwigh  cften  and  earnestly  inv  d  to  other  more  eligible  fields  of  labour, 
in  jwiailiiH  oodd  aduoe  Mr.  Daanee  to  desert  his  post ;  but  the  severity 
•C  Ail  laboQia  whioh  devolTed  upon  the  Missionary  of  such  an  extensive 
$aU^  was  dHNit  to  bring  his  fiuihfhl  ministry  to  a  close.  In  February,  1766, 
iik,  jeqwitacted  a  fever,  and  when  only  partially  restored,  imprudently 
■iftieiMl  himaelf  by  riding  out.  The  consequence  was  a  return  of  his  dia- 
fHi^  vkioh  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  quick  consumption,  and  terminated 
iH  Sfii  al  New  Milford,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1766.  His  remains  repose 
ll.the  grave-yard  of  that  place,  and  over  the  spot  is  a  monumental  taUe 
j|f  llaok  afate,  beaong  Uie  following  inscription : — 


^  In  memory  of  the 

BEV.  THOMAS  DAVIES, 

s  fidthfal  serraot  of  J^sas  Christ, 

an  actiT6,  worthy  Missionary 

from  the  Venerable  Society  in  England 

who  departed  this  life 

May  12, 1766, 

in  the  thirtieth  vear  of  his  age. 

He  BieC  death  with  the  greatest  Christian  fortitude,  being  supported 

by  the  rational  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Does  flourish,  now  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

Vitte  bene  acts  jucundissima  est  recordatio. 

Mr.  Davies  was  married,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1762,  to  Mary,  daughter 
•f  Joel  Hervey  of  Sharon,  and  left  behind  him  two  children — the  eldest  of 
vhom,  Williamy  is  still  living  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  the  venerable  age 
•f  unety-three,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  health.*  The  younger 
MAf  a  daughter,  named  Charlottty  became  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Burrall, 
fi  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  brief  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dayies,  pub- 
in  1843  :— 


'^  Those  who  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Davies,  speak  of  him  as  being  decidedly 
apvior  in  the  merit  of  his  pulpit  performances — his  personal  appearance  prepossess- 
Im,  hit  delivery  forcible,  and  the  composition  of  his  sermons  exhibiting  marks  of 
fSolarahfp  in  advance  of  the  generality  of  preachers  in  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
SiMe  neclmens  of  his  original  poetry,  still  extant,  bear  testimony  to  his  not  being 
akMetber  destitute  of  skill  in  the  art  of  putting  his  ideas  together  in  the  form  of  verse. 
Il  C  tbe  opinion  of  an  aged  and  venerable  Presbyter  of  the  Church,  the  once 
Xedor,  bat  now  superannnated  minister  and  member,  of  the  Church  in  Litchfield,  that 
if  Mr.  DaTies  had  survived  until  that  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  had  arrived, 
I  no  clergyman  Uien  in  our  Diocese,  who  would  probably  have  been  more 
looked  to  for  filling  the  office  of  its  first  Bishop. 

*  H«  has  deceased  since  this  sketch  was  written. 
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WILLIAM  WEST,  D.  D. 

1761—1791. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Baltimore,  December  16, 1857. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  think  proper  to  state  that  the  materials  for  the 
following  sketch  of  the  llev.  Dr.  West  have  been  derived  from  the  Conven- 
tion Journals  of  the  Diocese,  of  his  day  ;  from  the  Records  of  the  seyenl 
parishes  which  he  held ;  from  conversations  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hol- 
land, and  his  nephew,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  of  this  county,  now  an  octogeur 
rian,  and  from  Dr.  West's  own  papers  and  manuscripts,  which  have  eoino 
into  my  possession,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  the  widow  of  kk 
grandson.  From  these  sources  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  made  a 
volume.  My  only  difficulty  has  been  to  make  such  a  short  and  yet  fnll 
account  of  him,  as  I  suppose  the  plan  of  your  work  contemplates. 

William  West  was  born,  in  or  about  the  year  1739,  in  Fairfax  Govntyy 
Va.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vernon, — the  residence  of  Generml 
Washington.  From  this  circumstance  there  grew  up  an  intimacy  between 
the  General  and  himself,  as  well  as  between  their  families,  which  ended 
only  with  life. 

Where  young  West  was  educated  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  Iml 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  licensed  by  him  for  Viigi- 
nia,  November  24,  17G1.     He  could  not,  however,  have  remained  long  in 
his  native  Province  after  his  return,  for,  in  17G3,  we  find  him  the  imjui-    | 
bent  of  St.  Margaret's,   Westminster  Parish,  Ann  Arundel  county,  Md.,-  < 
adjoining,  on  the  South,  St.  PauFs  Parish,   Baltimore.     Leaving  herOy  he*' ;} 
was  inducted  into  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  in  St.  Mary's  County,  November  | 
17,  17G7.     In  the  following  April,  he  was  married  to  one  of  his  late'  \ 
parishioners,  Susan,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Walker,  then  residing  on  thk-  '^ 
South  shore  of  the  Pctapsco,  a  little  South  of  Baltimore.     In  1772,  be 
became  the  incumbent  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Harford  county.     On  Chriil^'f'' 
mas  day  of  this  year,  Mr.  Asbury  writes  in  his  journal — »*  I  attended  the* 
Church,  and  heard  Parson  West  preach  a  plain  and  useful  sermon,  wbidl^ 
contained  much  truth,  and  received  the  Sacrament."     Coming  from  anebai^ 
source,  this  is  a  testimony  certainly  worth  preserving. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  West  was  called  from  St.  George'a  to  SU' 
Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore  County,  on  the  death  of  the  Rector  of  the  latter 
parish.     His  salary  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  pounds — Maryland  cnrreneji*^ 
equal  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars ;  and  he  was  to  reiide  ^ 
at  his  plantation,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Petapsco  River,  some  six  mill 
distant  from  Baltimore  town,  as  it  was  then  called,  until  the  Yestrj  could' 
arrange  for  better  accommodations. 

In  April,  1780,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  granted  leave  to  Mr.  West  td' 
officiate  every  third  Sunday  in  St.  Thomas'  Parish  Church,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. This  was  done  on  the  application  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Thomas*,  aa 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  services  of  any  other  clergyman^ 
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and  were  unwilling  that  their  Church  should  become  extinct.     This  connec- 
tion was  continued  for  five  years. 

In  1784,  a  new  and  larger  brick  church  was  erected.  The  population  of 
the  town  was  then  eight  thousand ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Ger- 
man Calvinists,  Romanists,  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Methodists,  had  each  a 
small  place  of  worship.  On  being  completed,  the  church  was  opened  for 
Divine  service,  at  Whitsuntide,  May  30;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  West  preached 
from  the  words, — '*  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Delegates  of  the  Parishes  of 
Maryland,  which  were  forty-five,  convened  in  Annapolis.  Dr.  William 
Smith  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  West  Secretary.  The  Independence 
cl  the  United  States  having  been  acknowledged  in  the  previous  year,  the 
juisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  over  the  Colonies  ceased ;  and  the 
;  Church  of  Maryland  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  government  of  its 
own.  In  this  work  of  organizing,  and  adapting  the  Liturgy  to  the  existing 
ftate  of  things,  Mr.  West  was  called  to  take  a  prominent  part,  both  as 
Secretary  and  in  Committees.  He  was  at  that  period  a  correspondent  of 
Bishop  White's ;  and  he  shows  in  his  correspondence  a  sound  judgment, 
tod  thorough  acc|uaintancc  with  his  subject. 

At  Christmas  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  having  come  over  from 
England,  convened  the  Methodist  preachers  in  Baltimore  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  separate  Church ;  for  before  this  tlicy  had  been  only  a  party 
iri  the  Church  of  England.  With  a  view  of  preventing  the  separation,  Mr. 
Ve*t  invited  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mr.  Andrews^ 
Then  Hector  of  St.  Thomas',  had  come  to  town  for  the  same  purpose,  ami 
I  ^m  present.  On  the  part  of  Messrs.  West  and  Andrews,  no  obstacle  was 
.  jre^ented  ;  but  Messrs.  Coke  and  Asbury  declined  coming  into  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  separation  accordingly  took  place. 

In  IT'^ii,  3Ir.  West  received  the  honorary  decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Washington  College,  Kent  County,  Md.,  then  under  the  Presidency 
•■1  Dr.  Smith. 

In  June  of  this  year,   the  Oeneral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
laJ  met  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  August  following,  in  answer  to  Dr.  White, 
I    Dr.  Wer*t  writes  thus : — »*  The  American  Church,   when   duly  organized, 
*    »iil  uuduubtedly  claim  full  and   indej)endent  powers  as  a  Church,  and  no 
1.    ttJD  can  say  beforehand  what  it  may  think  proper  to  do  hereafter,     l^ut, 
.    tLM!i;:h  we  were  duly  organize<l,  and  our  several  orders  properly  supplied,  I 
[    ftar  that  the  Liturgy,  Ac,  as  lately  proposed,  (in  what  was  called  the  Pro-- 
l  p-'^ed  B«"ik,)  for  the   use  of  the   Protestant   EpisfM)piil   Church   in   these 
State*,  will  meet  with  opposition,  even  from  its  members.     And  a  diversity 
of  .-friitimvnt  on  this  head  will  too  certainly  destroy  that   union  ])y  wliich 
■  al'-in.-  it   may  be  expected  that  the  Church  can   be  perpetuated.      This  fear 
Li-  cau*«d  me  to  admire  the  prudence  of  tho  English  (-hurch,  in  retiiiniug 
ola  and   h^s  perfect  forms,  rather  than  risk  the  conse^juences  even  of  an- 
imppivement  among  a  people,  strongly  attached  by  long  habit  and   a  kind 
.  •f  veneration  to  the  old  form,  even  granting  a  new  form,  &c.,  t©  be  as  per- 
fect and  unexceptionable  in  all  its  parts  as  any  human  institution  can  be. 
What  advantages  would  flow  from  it,  if  the  b«Ik  of  tho- people  either  can- 
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not  or  will  not  approve  it?"      Such  was  the   Doctor's  sound  eoi 
vatism. 

Mrs.  West  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  at  the  age  of  forty-: 
leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1790,  Dr.  West  was  appointe 
President.     At  every  previous  Convention,  he  had  been  its  Secretary 
its  former  President,  Dr.  William  Smith,  having  resumed  his  office  as 
vest  of  tlic  College  in  Philadelphia,   Dr.  West  was  put  in  hi*  placet- 
highest  distinction  which  the  Convention  could  confer  upon  him. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  was  opened  a  new  chapel,  six  i 
from  the  city,  Northeast,  on  the  Philadelphia  road.  This  was  foi 
accommodation  of  that  part  of  the  parish  living  on  the  Bay,  and  i 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  new  Parsonage  had  been  ere 
the  same  since  and  now  occupied  by  the  subsequent  Rectors  of  St.  Pi 
standing  at  the  head  of  Liberty  Street,  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful 
tion ;  and  the  Doctor  was  just  about  to  remove  his  family  into  it, 
he  was  arrested  by  a  fatal  disease, — then  called  the  putrid  fever, — w 
after  a  few  days,   terminated   his  life.     He  died  on  the  30th  of   M 
1791,  aged  fifty-two,   in  the  thirtieth   year  of  his  ministry,   having 
the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  nearly  twelve  years. 

Dr.  West  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  of  rather  a  full  habit,  at 
.energetic  and  systematic.  It  has  been  said  that  he  might  have  beci 
first  Bishop  of  Maryland.  But  he  wa^  an  humble,  unostentatious 
;and  did  not  seek  for  office.  That  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  Dio<H 
shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  was  always  the  Secretary  or  Pres 
of  the  Convention,  but  by  his  having  uniformly  been  on  the  Superintei 
and  Standing  Committees,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Goi 
tion,  besides  being  on  several  Committees  of  importance  in  orgauiiiDj 
Government  of  the  Church  in  Maryland.  To  his  industry,  and  the  prn< 
of  his  counsels,  the  Diocese  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man  then  liv 

Dr.  West  left  behind  him  three  children, — George  William,  Marg 
and  Sybil.  The  latter  married  Mr.  Francis  Holland,  who  died,  lei 
her  without  children.  She  is  still  living,  encompassed  with  the  infim 
of  age,  in  Harford  County.  Margaret  married  Colonel  John  Beall  ] 
ard,  of  that  county.  She  left,  at  her  death,  a  son  and  three  daugl 
That  son's  children  are  still  living  in  Harford,  with  their  mother.  Ck 
William  was  an  artist  of  much  promise.  He  studied  under  the  celeb 
Benjamin  West  in  London,  and  had  for  his  companion  John  Trun 
since  so  much  distinguished  as  a  painter.  Among  the  letters  of  intr 
tion  which  he  carried  with  him  to  London,  was  one  from  his  father's  6 
General  Washington.  In  sending  that  letter  to  his  father,  the  Oe 
said  to  him, — »*  If  the  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  W.  should  be  ii 
smallest  degree  serviceable  to  your  son,  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  h 
afforded  it,  because  I  approve  much  of  your  determination  to  give  hi 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  genius,  and  improving  in  the  fine  art  toi 
his  talents  lead  him,  and  l)ccause  he  will  carry  with  him  my  best  i 
for  perfection  in  it,  as  well  as  for  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage,  and  a  1 
.return  to  you.''     But  iin  London  he  took  the  measles,  his  lungs  b< 


r 
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d  home  after  about  two  jean^  absence, 
1'      ,  m  whioh  year  he  died. 
fit|iw<^  fehaiited  by      b.  Weet,  and  from  hk  mother,  and  from 
Haniaoiiy  Dr.  Wei     left  his  children  in  tho  possession  of  a 


'-  it  itf  Mlkttown  that  he  erer  published  any  of  the  productions  of  his 
1  1M  lfti#(kiioini  that  he  directed  his  sermons  to  be  burnt ;  giving  as 
MMNi  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
Br.  Weal  wae  one  of  the  few  Maryland  Clergy,  who  were  Whigs  in  the 


Very  sincerely, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

ETHAN  ALLEH. 


■♦•*■ 


JONATHAN  BOUCHER  * 

1762—1776. 

JoiTAniAii  Boucher  was  bom  at  Blencogo,  in  the  County  of  Cnmber- 
Bn^and,  Maroh  12, 1788.  Having  received  his  early  education  at 
l^gtOB,  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blaine,  he  came  to  America  when  he  was 
■rteen  years  of  age.  In  1761,  the  Yestry  of  Hanover  Parish,  in  the 
Comty  of  King  George,  Ya.,  nominated  him  to  the  Rectorship  of  that 
|niak,  before  he  was  yet  in  Orders.  Shortly  after  this,  he  proceeded  to 
l^giandt  and  was  ordained  on  the  26th  of  March,  1762.  Returning  from 
Inland,  he  took  charge  of  the  parish  to  whose  Rectorship  he  had  been 
BMunrnted,  until,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  *<  tempted  by  the  convenience 
tf  a  better  house  and  a  glebe,'*  he  removed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
ii  CaroliBe  County,  in  the  same  State.  When  Sir  Robert  Eden  was 
^pointed  Governor  of  Maryland,  in  1768,  Mr.  Boucher  was  appointed  by 
hm  Beetor  of  St.  Anne's,  Annapolis,  and  afterwards  of  Queen  Anne's, 
Priaee  George's  County,  Md.,  from  which  he  was  ejected,  at  the  breaking 
•ii  rf  the  Revolution,  in  1775.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  John  Parke 
Oatia,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  her  former  marriage.  The  general 
of  his  feelings  in  relation  to  the  Revolutionary  movement  may  be 
from  the  following  passage  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  his 
luewell  Sermon : — 

"Siacerelj  do  I  wish  it  were  not  now  necessary  to  crave  your  indulgence  a  few  min- 
'mtfBBTf-^t  shall  be  bat  a  few, — to  speak  of  myself.     If  I  am  to  credit  some  sur- 
I  which  have  been  kindly  whispered  in  my  ear,  (and  I  am  proud  thus  publicly 
to  admowkdge  that  it  is  to  a  man  whose  political  tenets  are  the  opposite  of  mine 
thit  I  owe  the  information  communicated,  no  doubt  fk*om  motives  of  good  will 
tti  komanity,)  unless  I  will  forbear  to  pray  for  the  King,  you  are  to  hear  me 
pny  ao  longer.    No  intimation  could  possibly  have  been  less  welcome  to  nie.    Dis- 
treviag,  howerer,  as  the  dilemma  confessedly  is,  it  is  not  one  that  either  re(iuircs  or 
vttaMii  of  a  moment's  hesitation.     Entertaining  all  due  respect  for  my  ordination 
vi«i,  I  am  firm  in  my  resolution,  whilst  I  pray  at  all,  to  conform  to  tho  unmutilated 
Lltargy  of  my  Church;  and,  reverencing  the  injunctions  of  an  Apostle,  I  will  continue 
'  tt  praj  Ibr  the  King,  and  all  who  are  in  authority  under  him;  and  I  will  do  so,  not 

•  Gwt.  Ifag.  1804.— Chalman'  Biog.  Diet.— Hawks'  Bool.  Oontrib. 
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only  because  I  am  so  commanded,  but  that,  as  the  Apostle  adds,  '  we  may  oonttuie 
to  l(>ad  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.'  Indination  as  well  m 
duty  confirms  me  in  this  purpose.  As  long  as  T  live,  therefore — ^yes,  whilst  I  have  my 
being,  will  I,  with  Zadok  the  Priest,  with  Nathan  the  Prophet,  proclaim—^  Grod  sare 

the  King.' " 

During  his  residence  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Boucher  engaged  with  great  leal 
in  what  was  called  the  <^  Vestry  Act^'  controversy.  His  Essays,  pablished 
in  a  newspaper,  were  of  such  marked  excellence,  that  they  are  admired, 
even  at  this  day,  as  specimens  of  controversial  writing. 

Mr.  Boucher  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1784,  he  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Park- 
hurst,  editor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Epsom,  in  Surrey.  This  was  done,  not  only  without  his  solicitation,  bot 
by  an  individual  to  whom  he  was  at  that  time  unknown,  except  by  reputa- 
tion. Indeed,  all  the  livings  he  ever  held  were  bestowed  upon  him  without 
request  on  his  part.  In  1799,  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1804,  in  the  sizty-seTenth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  1797,  3Ir.  Boucher  published  a  work  entitled  **A  view  of  the  Cansee 
and  Cousc(juence8  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  thirteen  Diseonrset, 
preached  in  North  America,  between  the  years  17G3  and  1775."  This 
volume  he  dedicated  to  General  Washington,  for  whose  character  be  entex^ 
tained  a  profound  respect.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Dedio^ 
tion : — 

^'  It  is  on  these  grounds,  Sir,  that  I  now  presume,  (and  I  hope  not  impertinently,)  le 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  dedicated  their  works  to  you.  OiMOf 
them,  not  inconsiderable  in  fame,  from  having  been  your  fulsome  batterer,  has  become 
your  foul  calumniator:  to  such  dedicators  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  I  bavDM 
resemblance.  I  bring  no  incense  to  your  shrine,  even  in  a  Dedication.  HaviDg  never 
paid  court  to  you,  while  you  shone  in  an  exalted  station,  I  am  not  so  weak  ai  to  ilev 
my  little  bark  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  patronage  and  preferment;  or  lo Tata 
as  to  imagine  that  now,  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  I  may  yet  l)e  warmed  by  your  Ki- 
ting sun.  My  utmost  ambition  will  be  abundantly  gratifletl  by  your  condescendingly 
a  private  gentleman  in  America,  to  receive  with  cundour  and  kindness  this  disinter^ 
ested  testimony  of  regard  from  a  private  clergyman  in  England.  I  was  once  yow 
neighbour  and  your  friend;  the  unhappy  dispute  which  terminated  in  the  disunloiief 
our  respective  countries,  also  broke  off  our  (KTsonal  connection:  but  I  never  was  men 
than  your  political  enemy;  and  every  sentiment  even  of  political  animosity  bas, €i 
my  part,  long  ago  subsided. 

'^rermit  me  then  to  hope  that  this  tender  of  renewed  amity  between  us  may  tap 
received  and  regarded  as  giving  some  i>romise  of  that  perfect  reconciliation  Uelnesa 
our  two  countries,  which  it  is  the  sincere  aim  of  this  publication  to  promote.  If, on  tUi 
topic,  there  be  another  wish  still  nearer  to  my  heart,  it  is  that  you  would  not  tbtakil 
beneath  you  to  eo-operate  with  so  humble  an  effort  to  produce  that  reconciliation. 

'*'  You  have  shown  great  prudence,  (and,  in  my  estimation,  still  greater  patriollm,) 
in  resolving  to  terminate  your  days  in  retirement.  To  become,  however,  even  il 
Mount  Vernon,  a  mere  private  man,  by  divesting  yourself  of  all  pnblic  inflnenee.  b 
not  in  your  power.  I  ho\Hi  it  is  not  your  wish.  Unencumbered  with  the  distnHStlif 
cares  of  public  life,  you  may  now,  by  the  force  of  a  still  powerful  example,  gradueltr 
train  the  people  around  you  to  a  love  of  order  and  subordination,  and,  abofe  all,  to  a 
love  of  ]K'ace.  '  liae  tibi  erunt  artes.'  That  you  possessed  talents  eminently  weft 
adapted  for  the  high  post  you  lately  held,  friends  and  foes  have  concurred  in  Isr 
tifying:  be  it  my  pleasing  task  thus  publicly  to  declare  that  ydu  carry  hade  ts 
your  paternal  fields,  virtues  equally  calculated* to  bloom  in  the  shade.  Toresemtall 
Gincinnatus  is  but  small  praise:  be  it  yours,  Sir,  to  ei^oy  the  calm  repose  and  Mf 
serenity  of  a  Christian  hero;  and  may  ^^  the  Lord  bless  your  latter  end  mors  than  thb 
beginning.' " 

Washington  made  a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  the  Dedicati<m  and  ft 

copy  of  the  work,  tn  a  letter  written  with  great  dignity,  and  fully  reoipro- 

eating  Mr.  Boucher'^s  eonc^liatory  sentiments. 
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1  irork,  Mr.  Boaeher  pnbliBhcd,  in  1792,  «ii 

d  <<A  Gnmborkttd  Bfan;"  whioh  wm 

to  8ir  Frederick  Morton  Eden's  «<  State  of  the 

Poor,**  pnbliiikod  in  1797.     Tliis  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 

•C  dM  mnAj  of  Cnmberland,  and  i       ;ei      Tarions  measores  for  their 

ykffriealv  ntlolleeliial  and  moral        roi        nt.     In  1798,  he  preached  two 

Aanm  SorMOBS,  which  were  pub        d  by  request  of  the  Grand  Juries. 

Ho  alM  ooBtribuled  largely  to  Hi        nson's  History  of  Cumberland.     The 

of  the  Paririi  of  Bromi    Ld,  and.  the  Tory  interesting  biographical 

of  eauBont  Cumberland  men,  published  in  the  same  work,  and 

**  Biographia  Cumbriensis,"  are  from  his  pen. 

Daripg  the  last  fbarteeo  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Boucher's  literary  labours 

devoted  chiefly  to  the  compilation  of  a  Glossary  of  Prorincial  and 

AtdMBolagioal  words,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Jh,  Johnson's  Diction- 

mtj  ;  the  pnqposaLi  for  which  he  issued  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  «  Lingu» 

Aa^fiemnm  Yeteris  Thesaurus."     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  describes 

Ae  plan  of  thb  work : — 

''JfaoT  of  tlie  elements  of  oar  laogosKe,  though  lost  elsewhere,  appear  to  me  to.  bo 
fmumid  in  the  dialects  of  our  Provinces.  These  hare  never  yet  been  explored  or 
«HMiiered  with  any  tdhsrable  degree  either  of  industry  or  skill.  This  is  what  I  am 
■sw  attempting  to  do;  and,  accordingly,  with  infinite  pains  I  have  collected  a  vast 
■MB  of  terms  In  use,  only  or  chiefly,  among  the  peasantry  of  the  remote  counties, 
iaths  West  and  North  of  England;  but  principally  in  Scotland.  These  I  illustrate 
IwfaetaSloM  ftom  sondry  old  authors,  little  known ,  and  from  provincial  writers;  and 
mm  taee  ftlie  term  to  its  source,  through  many  of  the  windings  in  the  cognate  lan- 
fi^ss  of  the  North  of  Europe." 

Three  years  after  Mr.  Boucher^ s  death,  the  portion  allotted  to  the  first 
fatter  of  the  Alphabet  was  published,  as  a  specimen,  in  the  hope  that  it 
M^t  lead  to  Uie  publication  of  the  whole ;  but  that  hope  has  not  yet 
hea  realised.  In  1831,  the  manuscript  was  purchased  of  his  family  by 
ihe  proprietors  of  the  English  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  who  pro- 
pited  to  publish  it  as  a  supplement  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Boucher  was  first  married  to  a  lady  in  Maryland,  of  highly  respec- 
tiUe  connections,  of  the  name  of  Addison ;  said  to  have  been  of  the  same 
ttmSij  with  the  celebrated  Essayist.  She  died  in  England,  in  1784.  In 
1789,  he  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  James,  widow  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  James, 
Beelor  of  Arthuret,  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  Boucher  left  eight  children,  all 
Ij  the  second  marriage. 

Dr.  Hawks,  in  his  *<  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mary- 

bad,**  has  the  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Boucher's  character : — 

"Kr.  Boucher  was  no  ordinary  man.  Possessed  of  a  very  stront;  mind,  highly 
sd  hy  CttltiTation.  he  exhibited  the  graces  of  accomplished  scholarship,  and 
his  thoughts  in  language  alike  vigorous  and  eloquent.  His  piety  was  of  the 
old-fashioned«  solid  character,  that  exhibited  itself  in  a  consistent.  Christian 

}:  it  was  the  religion  that  wears  well.  He  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  and  fervour,  but 
he  thought  more  of  holiness  of  conduct  than  of  any  thing  else.  We  have  before  us 
manj  of  his  letters  written  to  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  affectionate  contidence, 
hastflj  written  too;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  might  not  be  published  just 
salt  w,  and  docr^it  to  the  author's  mind.  But  what  is  better  yet.  every  one  of 
then  woald  do  still  greater  credit  to  his  heart.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them,  and  not 
perodTC  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  an  honest  man.  He  formed  his  opinions 
eslmly,  and  expressed  them  frankly  and  fearlessly.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
eaasni  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  he  was  conscientious  in  his  opiK>sition;  it  cost 
him  an  he  had  in  the  world.  His  property  vk'B.n  confiscated,  and  his  person  proscribed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  safbty.  Yet  in  these  letters  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
there  Is  a  beantlfU  spirit  of  candour,  and  even  of  kindly  feeling  toward  our  country 


SfeTi 
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and  countrymen.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  either.  The  Church  in  America 
to  the  last,  near  his  heart.  Strongly  attached  to  the  best  men  among  the  Cleigy,  ho 
continued  his  correspondence  with  them,  alter  political  conyalsions  had  aeparatad 
him  from  them  forever.    Seabury,  Chandler,  and  White  were  alL  his  iKendi;  the  twa 

former  regular  correspondents." 


■♦♦- 


DEVEREUX  JARRATT.* 

17G2— 1801. 

Devereux  Jarratt,  the  youngest  child  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Jamitl, 
was  born  in  the  County  of  New  Kent,  Va.,  about  twenty-iSve  miles  hclov 
Richmond,  January  6,  (().  S.)  1732-33.  His  paternal  grandfather  wai 
a  native  of  England,  and  his  grandmother,  of  Ireland.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  in  humble  circumstances,  but  an  amiable  and  worthy 
man.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Bradley,  of  the  ncigbboaring 
County  of  Charles  City.  Both  his  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should 
be  trained  up  to  some  honest  calling,  and  had  so  much  regard  to  the  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  their  children  as  to  teach  them  short  prayeii, 
and  make  them  very  perfect  in  reciting  the  Church  Catechism. 

When  he  was  between  six  and  seven  years  old,  he  lost  his  father;  and, 
as  he  died  without  a  will,  his  eldest  son  inherited  all  the  landed  estate,  N 
that  the  whole  amount  of  what  he  received  as  his  portion,  did  not  exoeal 
twenty-five  pounds,  current  money  of  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine,  he  was  sent  to  an  English  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  contihiMl 
to  go,  more  or  less,  to  one  teacher  and  another,  till  he  was  twelve  or  tUf^ 
teen.  His  mother  dying  about  this  time,  ho  was  withdrawn  from  sohooL  lE 
and  no  further  care  was  bestowed  on  his  education. 

He  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  partiddar^ 
indulgent  to  him,  in  respect  to  all  his  corrupt  propensities.     With  wK  Jl! 
brother  he  continued  till  he  was  about  seventeen,  when,  from  his  aTertM  fe_ 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  went  to  lflf,f : 
with  another  brother,  and  betook  himself  to  the  business  of  a  carpente^, 
This  brother  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  his  residence  in  W^ 
family  exposed  him  to  almost  every  variety  of  temptation.     There  was  via 
church  about  three  miles  from  his  brother's  dwelling,  but  it  was  siip]dieC  i 
by  a  very  indifferent  preacher,  and  he  very  rarely  went  to  hear  him,  thdfqpr.j 
he  had  no  other  opportunity  of  receiving  religious  instruction.     Under  thMr-f 
circumstances,  he  acquired  an  utter  disrelish  for  every  thing  of  a  serioiif.'j 
nature,  and  scrupled  not  even  to  prostitute  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  Mr : 
purposes  of  vain  and  sinful  amusement. 

His  education  hitherto  had  been  extremely  imperfect,  and  he  seems  ti^ 
have   been   painfully   sensible   how  very  limited  were   his   attainmeati* 
Accordingly,  he  undertook  to  improve  himself,  particularly  in  Arithmetki^^l^ 
without  any  other  aid  than  he  derived  from  a  manuscript  book  whioK  h^-j 
borrowed  from  a  friend,  and  to  which  he  diligently  applied  himself  in  }M 

i 
*  Autobiography. — Bp.  Meade's  Old  Churohes,  MinistGiB,  and  Familiei  of  Virginia,  !•      ! 
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Whan  he  was  in  hb  nineteenth  year,  applica- 

W9m  Bftda       J        bj  s  penon  living  in  Albermarle  Conntj,  abont  a 

fkum  Ilia  own  place  of  residence,  to  take  charge  of  a  school 

ia  Ua  iwi^boiirhood;  and  he  readily  accepted  the  proi>oBal.     He,  how- 

€TOr,  when  he  went  to  engage  in  his  school,  fonnd  his  prospects  mnch  less 

flattering  than  he  had  expected ;  for,  while  the  nnmher  of  his  pupils  was 

-fcij  amall,  and  his  compensation  proportionally  limited,  the  inhabitants 

were  generally  far  more  rongh  and  uncultivated  than  those  with  whom  he 

•had  been  acenstomed  to  associate.     The  state  of  religion  and  morab  in  the 

aaonty  was  truly  deplorable,  and  there  was  not  a  minister  of  any  denomi- 

■ition,  nor  any  public  worship,  within  many  miles.     In  the  course  of  the 

jiar  that  he  spent  at  this  place,  he  happened  to  meet  with  a  volume  of 

WUtefield'a  Sermons,  and  as  this  was  the  first  book  of  sermons  he  had 

mm  leen,  or  perhaps  heard  of,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  look  a  little  into  it ; 

|pt  being  told  that  the  author  was  a  New  Lights  he  throw  it  aside  as 

iiulluiij^  in  which  Churchmen  could  have  no  concern. 

His  ooDStitution  was  naturally  strong,  and  he  had  never  known  what  it 
vsa  to  be  seriously  ill.     But  living  now  on  the  banks  of  James  Biver,  and 
ktween  two  creeks  which  ran  into  the  river,  above  and  below  the  house,  he 
las  violently  attacked  with  a  quotidian   ague,  which,  in  a  little  while, 
iknged  to  a  tertian,  and  at  last  terminated  in  a  quartan,  which  followed 
Vm  eight  or  nine  months.     When  the  year  for  which  he  was  engaged  as 
liaiAer  lutd  expired,  he  thought  it  desirable,  on  account  of  the  continuance 
tf  his  ague,  to  leave  that  locality,  and  seek  for  a  school  in  some  other 
place.     He  did  so ;  but  fouftd  his  condition  very  little  improved.     After 
boarding  for  some  time  in  a  family  distinguished  for  their  coarse  and  irreli- 
gMS  habits,  which,  however,  was  to  him  rather  a  recommendation  than  an 
abjection,  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  quarters ;  and  now  he  was 
cttt  by  a  kind  providence  into  a  family  of  a  very  different  kind — wealthy 
sad  respectable,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  eminently  pious.     This  latter 
enmmstance  was  not  a  little  annoying  to  him,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
tsBporarily  a  member  of  the  household  ;  and  especially  the  idea  of  being 
•Uiged  to  hear  one  of  Flavcl's  Sermons  read  every  night,  as  he  understood 
weold  be  required  of  him,  seemed  to  him  quite  intolerable.     He,  however, 
determined  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  ;  and  more  than 
tiat,  he  formed  a  deliberate  purpose  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  lady  by  playing  the  hypocrite  ;  by  seeming  to  approve  and  delight  in 
that  which  was  really  most  distasteful  to  him.     However,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  listen  to  her  reading  with  different  feelings,  and  for  a 
different  purpose.     The  text  of  the  sermon  which   she  read  on  a  certain 
erening  was, — '»  Then  opened  he  their  understanding ;"  and  the  design  of 
the  sermon  was  to  show  what  new  discoveries  of  Divine  truth  are   conse- 
quent on  spiritual  illumination.     The  effect  of  the  discourse  was  to  con- 
Tince  him  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  deep  moral  darkness,  awfully  estranged 
from  God,  and  exposed  to  a  fearful  destruction  ;  and  he  resolved  delibe- 
rately to  break  off  his  iniquities,  and  endeavour  to  save  his  soul.     The 
diange  in  his  conduct  soon  became  apparent,  and  was  of  course  a  matter 
'  cf  great  joy  with  his  benefactress.     He  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  her 
'  kbd  invitation  to  remain  in  her  family  till  the  close  of  the  year. 
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His  mind,  notwithstanding  it  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religion,  was  by  no  means  yet  in  a* settled  state ;  he  wu 
subject  to  constant  fluctaations  of  feeling,  sometimes  hoping  and  sometimes 
fearing,  now  resisting  temptation  and  now  yielding  to  it,  now  resolving  to 
persevere  and  now  well  nigh  despairing  of  ever  reaching  Heaven.  He 
himself  afterwards  regarded  this  experience  as  any  thing  else  than  tmlj 
evangelical,  and  it  was  not  till  Homc  time  after  this  that  he  considered  him- 
self as  having  really  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  his  services  were  engaged,  circnm- 
stances  induced  him  to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had  taught  first ;  and 
he  not  only  opened  a  school  there,  but  went  to  board  in  the  same  family  in 
which  he  had  formerly  resided.  lie  endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  the 
evil  of  their  course,  and  the  importance  of  living  a  different  life  ;  but  thej 
ridiculed  all  that  he  said  as  netv  light  cant,  declaring  that,  as  they  were 
Church  people,  they  would  listen  to  nothing  but  what  came  through  thet 
channel.  About  this  time,  he  met  with  an  old  copy  of  Russeira  Seven 
Sermons,  which  he  read  with  great  interest ;  and  what  was  still  more  import- 
ant to  him,  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  from  a  gentleman,  who  lived  at  some 
distance,  a  copy  of  Burkott's  P^xposition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
studied  with  great  diligence  and  delight.  lie  had  an  opportunity  also  of 
occasionally  hearing  the  Gospel  preached  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  which 
he  regarded  a  great  privilege. 

As  he  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  visited  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  New 
Kent,  he  resolved  on  making  a  journey  thither ;  and  they  and  all  hie  rela- 
tives and  friends  gave  him  a  very  cordial  welcome.  But  when  they  di^ 
covered  the  serious  tendency  of  his  mind,  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed 
and  disturbed  ;  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  his  notions  were 
illiberal  and  unreasonable.  They  even  did  more  than  this  :  during  bit 
absence  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  they  contrived  to  assemble  a  considerable 
number  of  people  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  and  dancings 
so  that  he  should  be  in  a  sense  compelled  to  join  them  on  his  return.  The 
temptation  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  his  natural  passion  for  levity  and 
buffoonery  temporarily  revived,  and  he  fell  to  such  a  distance  that  it  was 
many  months  before  he  recovered  himself. 

After  this  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  as  a  private  tutor  to  the 
family  in  which  he  had  received  his  first  religious  impressions ;  and  the 
excellent  lady  who  had  been  so  useful  to  him,  was  still  instrumental  of 
strengthening  his  good  resolutions.  He  eagerly  availed  himself  of  all  the 
means  of  religious  improvement  within  his  reach  ;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  that  he  had  felt  the  saving  power  of  Divine  truth.  He 
imagined  that  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  case  which  distinguished  it 
from  all  others  ;  but  he  was  finally  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  (Isaiah  Ixii.  12)  on  Avhicli  his  eye  rested,  and  ho  was  ena- 
bled, from  that  time,  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  gracious  promises  of  the 
Gospel. 

For  some  time  previous  to  tins,  ho  had  begun  to  exercise  his  talents  for 
the  religious  benefit  of  others.  lie  ofliciated  ns  chaplain  in  the  family  in 
which  he  lived,  and  occasifmall}'  attended  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  which  he  read  a  sermon,  and  offered  an  extemporaneous  prayer.     Some 
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I  lo  waggeat  to  him  tlie  idea  of  doToting  himMlf  to 

JSe  WM  not  at  all  ayene  to  rach  a  fitep,  and  jot 
m  uo  waj  leemed  to  him  almost  insormoontable.  His  reli- 
Mtherto  had  been  chiefly  or  entirely  with  the  Presbyte- 
•ad  ho  knew  thai  they  required,  acf  a  condition  of  entering  the 
ft  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  this  he  saw  no  proepeot 
of  hma§  aUe  to  acquire.  Afterwards,  however,  having  removed  to  Cum- 
twlaad,  where  he  opened  a  school,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  stndying 
thvo  hsagoMgBBj  imder  the  instruction  of  a  young  man  from  Princeton  Col- 
fage ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  proficiency,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he 
WH  not  only  able  to  prosecute  his  studies  by  himself,  but  to  teach  others 
alMk     That  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  entering  the  ministry  removed. 

In  the  spring  of  1762,  he  gave  up  his  school,  and  began  his  immediate 
pnparatioD  for  the  ministry.  Notwithstanding  his  purpose  originally  was 
ta  become  a  minister  of  the  Presbytorian  Church,  and  he  had  even  imbibed 
MroBg  prejndices  against  the  Church  of  England,  yet,  after  mature  reflec- 
tioB  uid  examination,  he  determined  to  take  Orders  in  the  latter.  Accor- 
diagly,  he  sold  his  patrimony,  (about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which 
had  fidlen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,)  and  embarked  for  Great 
Britain,  in  October,  1762,  with  a  view  to  obtain  ordination. 

On  rcaehing  England,  he  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  London  with  his 
pipen,  who,  aflter  reading  them,  referred  him  to  his  Chaplain,  Dr.  Jortin, 
Iv  examination,  but  told  him  there  would  be  no  ordination  till  Christmas. 
Baring  waited  on  Dr.  Jortin,  and  passed  his  trials  before  him  acceptably, 
the  Doctor  promised  to  present  him  to  the  Bishop.  Accordingly,  he  was 
ordained  Deacon,  at  the  King's  Chapel,  at  Christmas,  1762,  after  he  had 
been  in  London  about  four  weeks.  On  the  Sunday  following,  he  was 
«dained  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Several  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  the  freezing  of  the  River  Thames, 
so  that  no  vessel  could  sail  out  of  it,  his  taking  the  small-pox,  his  being 
swindled  out  of  his  money,  &c.,  occurred  to  detain  him  in  England  much 
beyond  his  expectation  ;  but,  on  the  last  of  April,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
and,  after  a  long  passage,  reached  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1763, 
having  been  absent  about  nine  months.  He  immediately  waited  on  the 
Commissary,  and  then  on  the  Governor,  and  then  went  in  quest  of  a  parish. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  Parish  of  Bath  was  vacant,  he  went  thither, 
and  was  duly  received  as  their  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,  being  in 
his  thirty-first  year. 

He  quickly  found  that  the  system  of  religion  which  he  believed  and  felt 
bound  to  preach,  was  accounted  a  strange  thing  by  his  hearers,  and  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  innovation  in  the  Established  Church  in  Virginia. 
Even  hi:*  brethren  in  the  ministry  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  an  enthusiast, 
fanatic,  madman,  &c. ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this  opposition,  he  did  not 
at  all  relax,  either  in  his  doctrinal  system,  (which  he  claimed  was  nothing 
more  than  the  articles  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,)  nor  in  his 
mode  of  presenting  it.  His  own  account  of  his  mode  of  preaching  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Iiutead  of  moral  harangnes,  and  advisinjj  my  hearers,  in  a  cool,  dispassionate 
manner,  to  walk  in  the  primrose  paths  of  a  decided,  sublime  and  elevated  virtue,  aud 
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not  to  tread  in  tho  foul  tracks  of  disgraceful  vice,  I  endeavoured  to  expose,  in  the  moti 
alarming  colours,  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  entire  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  awful 
danger  mankind  are  in  by  nature  and  practice,  the  trenieudous  curse  to  which  they  are 
obnoxious,  and  their  uttL>r  inability  to  evade  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  atrokes 
of  Divine  justice,  by  tlieir  own  power,  merit  or  good  works.  These  doctrines  are  very 
grating  and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  be 
often  repeated,  and  warmly  inculcated,  that  the  haughtiness  of  man  may  be  brought 
down,  and  his  lofty  imaginations  laid  low;  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be  gladly  receiTed  as 
a  Saviour  in  a  desperate  case/' 

Before  he  had  been  long  settled,  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  com- 
menced under  his  labours,  and  spread  on  every  side,  even  into  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  His  own  church  edifice  became  much  too  strait  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  wished  to  attend,  and  continued  so,  even  after 
two  additions  were  made  to  it.  Between  the  years  1764  and  1772,  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  were  gathered  into  the  church  through  his  instru- 
mentality. He  was  ever  accustomed  to  review  this  as  one  of  the  most 
favoured  seasons  of  his  ministry.. 

The  following  incident,  as  recorded  by  himself,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Virginia, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  : — 

"  I  st4)od  alone  for  some  considerable  time,  and  I  dare  say  no  man  was  ever  uiore 
cordially  abhorred  than  I  was  by  the  Clergy  in  general.  By  them  was  I  frequently 
threatened  with  writs,  prosecutions,  &e.,  fi>r  tlie  breach  of  canonical  orders.  Bat 
here  mv  wonted  fortitude  stood,  so  that  I  tlinclied  not  in  tlie  least.  One  of  the  most 
t\irious  wrote  me  two  angry  and  threatening  letters,  reminding  me  of  irregularity  and 
breach  of  the  seventy-tirst  Canon,  by  preaching  in  private  houses,  &c.  To  his  first 
letter  I  replied  in  mild  and  inoffensive  terms.  He  wrote  again,  and  insisted  fwy 
strenuously  on  my  great  irregularities  in  breaking  the  Canon  above  said.  I  also 
wrote  again,  and  observed  that  if  to  preach  in  a  private  house,  or  on  any  uuconsecrated 
ground,  was  a  breach  of  eancmical  order  and  regularity,  then  were  we  all  involved  la 
the  same  condemnation ;  for  I  knew  not  thnt  nny  clergyman  in  Virgiuia  ever  scmpkd 
to  transgress  that  Cnnon  for  tlie  sake  of  forty  shillings.  This  was  the  legal  fee  &r  a 
Funeral  Sernxui  under  the  Establishment,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  which  all  places  were 
alike  saeretl,  wlien  any  clergyman  was  called  upon  f«»r  such  a  service.  I,  therofort, 
asked  my  incensed  brother  whetlier  I,  who  preached  in  such  places  without  fee  or 
reward,  could  be  more  culpable  tlian  those  who  were  paid  for  it.  I  could  not  see  that 
I  was,  and  therefore  concluded  by  saying,  *  He  that  is  without  sin  *  in  this  respect,  *I«l 
him  cast  the  first  stone'  at  me.  Moreover,  as  I  knew  my  testy  brother  to  be  veir  Toad 
ot*  cards,  dice,  tables,  &c.,  which  are  expressly  forbidden  us  by  the  seventy -filth  Canoa, 
I  made  free  to  ask,  if  it  was  not  as  criminal,  and  more  so,  to  bn»ak  the  seventy-fifth 
as  the  seventy-flrst  Canon.     From  that  time  I  heard  no  more  of  the  Canons." 

The  church  in  the  Parish  of  Bath,  wlien  Mr.  Jarratt  took  charge  of  it, 
consisted  of  only  a  few  members,  and  the  first  time  he  administered  the 
Communion,  there  were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  to  join  in  it.  So 
great,  however,  was  the  success  that  attended  his  lahours  that,  in  1778, 
after  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  ten  years,  there  were  from  nine  hundred 
to  a  thousand,  who  received  from  him  the  sacramental  elements. 

About  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Jarratt  felt  somewhat  aggrieved  by  certUB 
Baptist  preachers  coming  into  his  parish,  and  attemnting  to  disseminate 
their  peculiar  views  at  the  expense  of  distracting  the  minds  of  his  people, 
and  alienating  some  of  them  from  his  own  ministry.  At  a  later  period, 
the  Methodists,  not  without  his  appro])ation,  began  also  to  preach  within 
the  limits  of  his  parish  ;  but  the  result  soems  to  have  been  less  favourable 
to  his  comfort  and  their  usefulness,  than  he  had  hoped  and  expected. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  they  regarding  him  as  a  fanatic,  and  be  regarding 
tbem  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  oflSce  they  had  assumed.     However,  in 
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tiJM  JMT 17T4)  at  ed  one  of  their  GonyentioiiB,  held  at  Williamsburg ; 
iMk  he  eoand  h  elf  as  being  personally  insulted,  and  the  dootrines 
¥m  pieaehed  as  treated  with  eontempt.  After  the  Reyolution,  the 
AmmMj  ineorporated  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  Con* 
thai  oalled  at  Biohmond  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
He  waa  pwaant  on  the  occasion,  but  still  was  treated  with  so  much  shyness 
■■  to  wmAm  hia  aitaation  nncon  jrtable,  and  he  very  soon  took  his  depart- 
Li  I79O9  a  Bishop  was  to  be  elected ;  and  a  full  Convention  was 
on  the  oeeasion.  Mr.  Jarratt  attended,  and  was  so  much  more 
thaa  on  any  former  occasion,  that  he  began  to  feel  quite  at  his 
The  next  year,  (1791,)  he  attended  again,  and  was  received  with 
aordiality,  and  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  next  Convention. 
Hie  did  preach,  accordingly,  and  the  Sermon  was  received  with  so  much 
fcroar  that  a  copy  of  it  was  requested  for  the  press.  It  was  published, 
ai  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Jarratt  began  to  be  afflicted 
Ij  a  tumour  on  one  side  of  his  face,  which,  after  a  while,  seriously  affected 
Me  of  his  eyes,  and,  at  times,  was  extremely  painful.  He,  however,  bore 
il  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  scarcely  suffered  it  to  interfere  at  all 
with  hia  labours.  But  the  workings  of  his  malady,  together  with  the 
of  age,  gradually  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  service.  He 
to  preach  several  months  before  his  death.  His  last  sermon  was 
WiTered  at  Saponey  Church.  On  that  occasion,  after  the  morning  service 
vas  over,  he  attempted  to  ascend  the  steps  to  the  pulpit,  but  faltered  so 
much  that  some  one  went  to  his  assistance,  lie  preached,  but  so  feeble 
was  his  voice  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  congregation  could  hear  him. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  congre- 
gatioD,  announcing  to  them  that  he  was  incapable  of  any  further  public 
service.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  he  evinced  the  utmost  tranquillity  and 
resignation,  and  a  confident  hope  of  entering  into  rest.  He  died  January 
29,  1801,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Jarratt  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  who  has  a  copy  of  them  in  his  possession,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  the  following  account : — 

"  The  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Devereux  Jarratt  are  contained  in  three 
dnodeeimo  volumes,  each  of  about  three  hundred  pages.  These  volumes 
appear  to  have  been  printed  separately.  The  first  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  with  a  Preface  by  the  author,  from  some  expressions  in  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  second  volume  was  publii^hed  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  This  second  volume  is  without  a  Preface  by  the  author,  and 
vith  the  following  Advertisement  in  the  last  page  : — '  Be  it  remembered 
that,  as  I  have  purchased  the  Manuscripts  of  these  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Jarratt's  sermons,  and  intend  securing  the  copy-right,  agreeably  to  an 
Act  of  Congress  passed  for  securing  of  copy-rights,  I  do  hereby  forbid  all 
persons  from  reprinting  the  same. 

**  *WlLLIAM    GlENDENNINO, 

**  ^Preacher  of  the  Gospel.' 

"  The  third  volume,  also  without  a  Preface  by  the  author,  was  published 
in  17^,  and  appended  to  it  is  a  certificate  from  the  Clerk  of  the  District 
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Court  in  Petersburgh,  Ya.,  that  the  copj-right  of  the  three  volomes  had 
been  legally  secured  to  Mr.  Glcndenning. 

<^  The  Dedication  of  the  Sermons  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  •  To  the 
Vestry  and  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Bath  and  County  of  Dinwiddle.* 

**  From  the  author's  Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  it  appears  that 
about  the  year  1775  he  entertained  the  design  of  publishing  a  few  sennoni 
which  might  contain,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  sum  of  all  the  principal  doe- 
trincs  he  had  taught,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  taught  and 
enforced  by  him,  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  ministry  inthePariih 
of  Bath  till  that  time  ;  that,  in  pursuance  of  that  plan,  he  had  sent  six  or 
seven  discourses  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  for  his  inspection  ;  but  that,im 
consequence  of  the  Eevolution,  which  soon  after  broke  out,  he  abaadooed 
the  design,  and  indeed  found  himself  deprived  of  those  resources  whiek 
were  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

* 'After  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  without  his  knowlodgev 
and  much  to  his  surprise,  proposals,  he  tells  us,  were  set  on  foot  for  pub* 
lishing  three  volumes  of  his  Sermons.  At  first  he  shrunk  from  the  undei^ 
taking.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  having  been  accustomed  many  years  to  preach 
altogether  extempore,  he  had  not  a  single  manuscript  ready  for  the  work, 
80  that  he  had  to  write  every  Avord  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  *  I 
paused,'  he  says,  <  and  found  my  mind  occasionally  agitated.  At  last, 
reflecting  that  this  might  be  a  dispensation  and  call  of  Providence  for 
carrying  into  effect,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  my  former  design 
and  wish,  I  resolved,  by  Divine  aid,  to  comply  with  the  proposals  to  the 
utmost  ©f  my  power.' 

*^  With  a  little  assistance  from  a  few  old  manuscripts  which  he  found, 
though  in  a  maimed  and  shattered  condition,  Mr.  Jarratt,  in  the  &11  of 
1792,  set  about  the  pre]r*aration  of  his  sermons,  and  prosecuted  his  work 
with  such  vigour  that  in  February  following  the  first  volume  was  ready  for 
the  press."  i 

In  1791,  Mr.  Jarratt  published  Thoughts  on  some  important  subjects  in  ^ 
Divinity,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  friend.  In  1806,  these  Letters  were  ^ 
republished,  in  connection  with  his  Autobiography,  in  a  series  of  Letten  ' 
addressed  to  the  Kev.  John  Coleman,*  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Protest  ' 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Jarratt  was  married  to  a  Miss  Clayborne,  of  Dinwiddic  or  Bmnr 
wick  County,  Va.,  who  survived  him  several  years.     Bishop  Meade  says,—    ;, 
<*  She  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  liberal  contributors  to  our  Theologioil    ; 
Seminary." 

*  John  Coleman  wm  a  native  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddie  County,  Va.,  and  wai  cdnertil 
chiefly  by  the  Key.  Devercux  Jarratt,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  under  hii  direetion.    BM     •' 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  prevented  his  going  to  England  for  Orden.     In  1780»  h$ 
became  a  lay  preacher  among  the  Methodists.     Soon  after  he  lett  them,  in  1784,  he  wag  aw*     , 
ricd  to  Pleasant  Goodwin,  a  neice  of  Capt.  Charles  Ilidgely,  of  Hampton,  and  in  Jnly  ui 
September,  1787,  he  was  admitted  to  Orders  by  Bishop  White,  and  became  miniater  of  flb     ] 
John's  and  8t.  James'  Parishes,  in  Baltimore  County.     In  1709,  he  took  charge  of  St.  TboiMlP 
Parish  in  the  same  county,  where  he  continued  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  hii  fimMT 
charge  of  St.  James'.     lie  died  January  21,  181rt,  aged  fiftv-eight.     In  his  religions  diMaelw 
and  principles  he  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  Jarratt;  and  to  him  Mr.  Jarratt  committed  thejpnb- 
lisbing  of  his  Autobiography.     He  was  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  the  Standing  (:•■• 
mittec;  was  five  times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention;  and  once  preached  the  ConTentlw 
Sermon,    ilo  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Sufi'ragan  Episcopate  of  Maryland*  In  18M» 
but  his  declining  health  prevented  his  being  taken  up  for  that  official  station.    He  left  at  Wi 
death  a  widow  and  one  child. 
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FROM  THB  REY.  EDMUND  WITHERS. 

DiMiriDoii  Covvn,  Y a  ,  April  5, 1848. 

Bar.  ftnd  doar  Sir:  It  gires  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  you  any  information 
•I  mj  eoonuaiid  respeeting  the  Rev.  Devereux  Jarratt,  as  well  firom  my  great 
vnwmtiott  finr  him  ts  firom  my  desire  to  oblige  you :  I  fear,  however,  that  yon 
vil  Im  diaappwnted  in  my  communication,  as  it  is  but  little  that  I  can  say  con- 
tmrnag  Idm,  Mid  still  leas  perhaps  that  will  suit  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Jamit  diad  before  my  birth,  so  that  I  can  say  nothing  of  him  fh>m  per- 
mil  kaowledge*  My  fiither,  who  died  three  years  since,  in  his  seventy-third 
jn^  wan  one  of  hia  papils.  Such  facts  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  relate, 
I4H1  and  will  furnish  yon. 

la  regard  to  his  person,  he  was  tall,  erect,  and  every  way  well  formed.  His 
hur  was  dark,  and  his  eye  deeply  set  in  his  head, — discovering  thoughtfulness 
lad  gravity.  His  manners  were  dignified  and  winning.  His  voice  was  one  of 
nsBarkable  compass  and  flexibility,  and  capable  of  being  varied  from  the  softest 
ma  of  a  flute  to  great  depth  and  fulness.  With  these  natural  advantages,  you 
vil  oC  course  infer  that  he  was  something  of  an  orator;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
caas.  At  times,  he  was  extremely  eloquent.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  preached, 
viCboat  being  quite  engrossed  with  his  subject,  and  seeming  full  to  overflowing 
«f  lava  to  God  and  to  the  souls  of  men;  and  the  sacred  fire  that  glowed  in  his 
boaoro  he  generally  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  impart  to  his  hearers.  On 
oeeaaion  in  particular,  when  depicting  the  fearful  doom  of  the  wicked  in  the 
world,  he  became  so  excited,  and  wrought  with  such  mighty  power  on  the 
of  his  audience,  that  many  involuntarily  rose  from  their  seats,  and  some 
actually  cried  out. 

As  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  determined  to  know  nothing,  and  preach 
aoibing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  In  doing  this,  he  was  instant  in 
Kason  and  out  of  season.  He  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  to  a  great 
txteat,  that  he  might  enjoy  closer  communion  with  God.  His  secular  engage- 
■ents,  and  even  the  superintendence  of  the  farm  on  which  he  lived,  he  devolved 
apon  his  wife;  and  fortunately  she  had  an  amount  of  energy  and  activity  which 
veil  qualified  her  for  such  a  station.  The  ordinary  attentions  connected  with 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests  he  would  transfer  also  to  her,  provided  they  inter- 
fered at  all  with  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  or  witli  any  other  religious  duty. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  several  of  his  friends  were  invited  to  dine  with  him.  He 
leaiained  in  his  study  until  dinner  was  announced,  and,  after  having  sat  a  short 
time  at  the  table,  and  dined  very  lightly,  he  begged  his  friends  to  excuse  him. 
His  wife,  as  he  moved  off,  said  to  him, — **  Mr.  Jarratt,  can  you  not  entertain 
the  gentlemen  ?"  To  which  he  replied,  **  I  am  speaking  with  God  now,  and  will 
fire  them  his  message  next  Sunday  from  the  pulpit."  He  permitted  no  occasion 
for  dropping  a  word  in  season,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  or  even  by  the  wa}' 
nde,  to  pass  unimproved.  At  the  risk  even  of  giving  offence,  he  hesitated  not 
to  reboke  ungodliness  or  indifference  to  religion.  A  number  of  gentlemen  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  sitting  out,  during  Divine  service,  under  the  shade  of  cer- 
tain oaks  near  the  church,  to  indulge  in  worldly  conversation.  Mr.  Jarratt's 
disapproval  of  the  practice  had  been  made  known  to  them;  and,  as  that  did  not 
have  the  desired  .effect,  he  requested  of  the  congregation,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that,  as  they  had  prayed  *'  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,"  they  would  then  unite  with  him  in  praying  especially  for  those  who 
were  sitting  out  under  the  trees.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  oaks  were  suffered  to  remain  alone  during  the  service. 

In  his  manner  of  life  he  was  uniformly  exemplary.  In  conversation  he  was 
cheerful  and  instructive;  and  let  the  subject  be  what  it  might,  he  could  scarcely 
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fail  to  be  listened  to  with  interest.  His  habits  were  marked  by  rigid  economy. 
His  diet  was  simple  and  moderate.  A  daily  beverage  of  his,  in  those  days 
ante-dating  the  Temi)erance  Reform,  was  gruel,  with  toddy,  which  he  drank  oat 
of  a  China  mug,  that  is  now  in  my  possession,  as  a  present  from  one  of  his 
descendants.  Although  I  would  not  much  have  fancied  the  beverage,  nor  bsTe 
approved  of  the  use  of  the  spirit  when  it  could  be  avoided,  yet  I  most  highly 
prize  the  old  mug,  as  the  relic  of  a  good  and  eminently  useful  man. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  readily  l>clieve  that,  as  a  man  of  piety,  Mr. 
Jarratt  had  few  equals  in  his  day,  at  least  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  his  lot  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  a  period  when  worldly  amusemeiits 
were  freely  indulged  in,  not  by  professors  of  religion  only,  but  I  am  grieved  to 
say  by  many  clergymen  also.  Vital  piety  was  then  at  the  lowest  ebb  thronglH 
out  this  whole  region;  and  Mr.  Jarratt  was  often  ridiculed,  both  by  Clei^  and 
Laity,  as  a  miserable  fanatic.  On  one  occasion,  ho  rejected  a  candidate  fbr 
Orders,  whom  he,  with  others,  had  been  appointed  to  examine,^-on  aocoont  oC 
his  impiety.  The  next  day,  however,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  He  was  invited  to  pass  the  evening  of  that  day 
some  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He  reniained 
with  them,  however,  but  a  short  time;  and  being  inquired  of  as  to  the  reason, 
he  mildly  replied, — "That  was  no  place  for  me.*'  He  found  the  recently 
ordained  clergyman  and  some  others  around  a  card  table. 

Mr.  Jarratt's  field  of  labour  embraced  a  circumference  of  several  hundred 
miles.  He  held  regular  services  in  three  churches,  besides  occasional  services  in 
several  others,  and  in  private  houses.  He  visited  statedly  several  adjoining 
counties,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  administering  the  Communion.  The  eon- 
munity  in  which  he  lived  was,  at  the  comnuncement  of  his  ministry,  distin- 
guished fur  irreligion  and  immorality;  but,  before  his  death,  a  great  reformation 
had  occurred  there;  and  there  are  some  few  aged  persons  still  remaining,  who 
were  baptized  by  him;  who  ascribe  their  conversion,  under  God,  to  his  Uboun; 
and  who  will  rise  up,  and  seem  inspired  with  new  life,  at  the  mention  of  his 
venerated  name.  *'  Old  Saj)oncy  Church  '*  is  known  far  and  near  in  Yirginia,ss 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  venerable  Jarratt.  It  still  stands  a  Mionument 
of  happy  days  long  past;  and  as  I  look  out  of  my  window  on  its  old  roof,  and 
its  huge  surrounding  oaks,  the  thought  that  there  the  heavenly-minded  Jarratt 
preached  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  sends  a  thrill  of  rapture  to  my 
inmost  soul.  AVMiile  all  the  surrounding  old  churches  have  one  by  one  disap- 
peared iKifore  the  hand  of  time,  ''old  Saponey  "  alone  stands,  and  regularly 
echoes  to  the  sound  of  the  Ciospel,  as  though  it  had  been  preserved  a  spedsJ 
monument  in  honour  of  Devereux  Jarratt. 

Mr.  Jarratt  died  of  a  cancer  which,  for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  entirely  dis- 
abled him  for  all  active  service.  His  sufferings  were  great,  but  he  bore  them 
with  most  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation.  In  life  he  abounded  in  Ikitk 
and  good  works;  in  death  he  rendered  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  the  truth 
which  he  had  believed  and  preached;  and  while  his  name  remains  upon  ths 
earth,  his  memory  will  be  blessed.  I  have  often  visited  the  good  man's  graft. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  and  has  a  marble  slab  erected  over  it,  bearing 
an  inscription,  marked  bj'  the  utmost  simplicity. 

AVishing  large  success  to  your  Christian  enterprise,  believe  mc,  Rev.  and  dear' 
Sir,  in  Christian  bonds.  Yours  truly, 

E.  WITHERS. 
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LEONARD  CUTTING* 

1768—1794. 

Lbovabd  CiTTTiNa  was  born  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  Conntj  of 
Hoilblk,  Bngland,  in  the  year  1724.  He  belonged  to  an  anoient  and 
Wiydtobla  family,  some  of  his  ancestors  having,  at  different  periods 
■Boe  aod  including  the  year  1619,  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Qmt  Tanoonth,  High  Sheriff  of  Norwich,  &c.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
«|  tbtt  age  of  mne  years,  his  mother  having  died  before  that  time,  and 
Us  &i&er  having  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  in  1783,  leaving  no  other 
flIiUL  He  was  left  in  charge  of  his  aunt,  who,  in  1784,  became  the 
gwdian  of  his  person  and  estate.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1741,  when  he 
Via  aeTenteen  years  of  age, — he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Pembroke 
OoD^get  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
rf  Arts  in  the  year  1747. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Cutting  to  seek  a  home  in  this 
covntfy,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which  he  found  himself  immediately  on  his 
arrival  here,  the  following  account  has  been  obligingly  furnished  me  by 
tke  Bt.  Rev.  Bbhop  Onderdonk,  of  New  York,  who  is  probably  the  only 
SfiBg  depository  of  the  facts,  having  received  them  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Wilkins  of  Westchester,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Cutting  there 
existed  an  intimate  friendship.     The  Bishop  writes  as  follows : — 

**  Mr.  Cutting  had,  as  an  intimate  college-mate  and  friend,  a  young  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  a  wealthy,  I  believe  noble,  family.  Young  Cutting 
himself  had  little  pecuniary  means  left,  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
University  education.  Without  due  reflection  on  the  expense  of  such  a 
tour,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  friend  that  they  should  travel 
extensively  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far, 
Cntting's  funds  were  becoming  reduced,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
xeinm  to  England.  Ho  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  character  and  very 
independent  feelings,  with  something  of  a  love  of  adventure.  Soon  after 
Us  return,  he  was  in  a  London  Coffee  House,  standing  by  himself,  and 
ruminating  on  the  best  mode  of  turning  his  talents  and  education  to  use- 
fal  account  in  after  life,  when  a  Virginia  Captain,  who  was  about  to  sail, 
eame  in,  exclaiming,  with  aloud  voice, — *  Who* s  for  America?*  The 
idea  immediately  flashed  upon  Cutting's  mind  that  he  would  go  and  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  new  world.  He,  accordingly,  responded  to  the  Captain 
that  he  was.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  vessel  was  just  ready  to  quit 
her  moorings  in  the  Thames.  Cutting's  wardrobe  was  soon  in  portable 
condition,  and  he  on  board.  The  payment  of  passage-money  being 
demanded,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  nothing  to  pay.  In 
this  emergency,  agreeably  to  a  usage  then  very  common  with  immigrants 
to  this  country,  he  became  what  was  called  **  a  rcdemptioner ;  "  that  is,  he 
bound  himself  to  the  Captain,  so  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  his  time, 

•  TboapMn'a  Iliatorj  of  Long  laUnd.—Prime's  do.— -Rep.  Prop.  Soo.—MSS.  ftrom  F. 
Catting,  E«q.,  and  Bbhop  Onderdonk. 
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for  a  certain  period,  was  to  be  at  the  Captain^s  disposal  for  omplojment 
in  his  (the  Captain's)  behalf, — the  latter  having  the  privilege  of  Belling  this 
claim  to  another  party.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort,  it  is  understood, 
was  not  considered  at  all  degrading,  or  even  disreputable.  Mr.  Cutting 
had  commended  himself,  during  the  voyage,  to  the  Captain's  regard  and 
esteem,  as  a  very  exemplary  young  man,  intelligent,  honourable,  tnut- 
worthy,  and  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence.  He  therefore  desired  flo  to 
dispose  of  his  claim  on  his  passenger's  time  and  services,  as  might  be  most 
for  the  interest  and  comfort  of  the  latter.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  ladj  who 
wished  to  secure  the  services  of  an  intelligent  white  man  on  her  planta- 
tion, in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  and  confidential  man  of  buBineas, 
The  post  was,  in  due  time,  filled  by  Mr.  Cutting  to  the  lady's  entire  satia- 
faction.  The  climate,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him, — a  circumstanoe 
which  rendered  a  change  highly  desirable,  if  nut  absolutely  ucccsaary. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Cutting's  employer  received  a  visit  from  a  lady 
friend,  who  owned  a  large  farm  in  New  Jersey.  She,  too,  wished  the 
services,  in  the  business  of  her  farm,  of  a  suitable  person,  in  somewhat 
the  capacity  filled  by  Mr.  Cutting  for  her  Virginia  friend.  The  latter, 
though  regretting  to  part  with  him,  recommended  him  so  highly  that  the 
New  Jersey  lady  became  the  purchaser  of  the  remainder  of  the  time  and 
services  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  had  his  passage  to  America. 

"  What  was  exactly  the  line  in  which  these  services  were  rendered  in 
his  new  home,  I  do  not  know.  The  cutting  down  of  a  tree  was  probablj  a 
piece  of  extra  labour.  In  this,  however,  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  engaged, 
the  tree  standing  near  the  road.  While  he  was  thus  at  work,  a  gentleman 
passed  by  on  horseback.  It  was  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Cooke,*  a  Missionary  from 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  back  of  the 
wood-cutter  was  turned  towards  him,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  placed  himself  i 
in  such  a  position  that  the  tree,  in  fallinpr,  would  inevitably  crush  him* 
He  stopped  his  horse  and  said, — '  My  friend,  I  fear  you  do  not  know  much 
about  cutting  down  trees.'  He  immediately  turned  and  told  Mr.  Cooke «  i 
that  indeed  he  did  not,  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  attempted  aock 


*  Samuel  Cooke  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cainbrid(;e,  England,  and,  ollor 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  came  to  this  country  as  a  Missionary  under  the  Society  for  Pni 

ting  the  Qospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  or  about  the  year  174U.     Ilii*  original  destination  va« 

mouth  County,  N.  J.     In  17('t5,  be  bad  the  care  of  the  Cburcbi's  at  bbroirsbury,  Freehold  aai'^ 
Middletovm,  but  afterwards  gave  up  Freehold,  and  con  lined  his  labours  chiefly  to  the  remalalng  ^ 
two.     In  1774,  he  requofited  permission  of  the  Society  to  visit  Enghuxl  on  some  importuit  prf- 
Tate  business,  and  the  rouiiest  was  granted.     He  appears  not  to  hax'e  returned  to  thiseonatvy 
after  that;  and  in  17H-},  Ins  name  api>eani  on  the  list  of  the  Mii'sionarieswboivere  then  reridcM 
in  England,  but  were  receiving  pay  from  the  .Sncicty.     In  1785,  he  wnsa  Missionai^  at  Frvder- 
ickton,  Ncw-Lnmswick,  where  he  continued   till  the  cloite  of  his  life.     In  1790,  be  vm  Con*    ' 
niissary  to  the  IMshop  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  about  this  time  was  taken  off  from  hit  laboari  bj 
ill  health  for  two  years;  but  was  ot  his  work  apiin  in  June,  171)1.     The  following  annooBefl* 
ment  in  respect  to  him  appears  in  the  Abstract  of  the  »*^ociety>  Iieport  for  1796:—*'  It  is  trllk-.t 
inexpressible  conceni  that  the  lUshop  of  Nova  Scotia  has  acquainted  the  Society  of  the  nnforto-    , 
nate  death  of  the  He  v.  Mr.  Cooke,  their  old  and  most  valuable  Misfiunary  at  Frederiekt—* 
This  venerable  clergyman  lived  on  the  opfjosite  side  of  St.  John's  Uivor  to  that  on  ahidi  Fn-  . 
derickton  stands.     Some  parochial  duty  called  him   thither  on   Saturday  the  23d  of  Uaji 
(1705,)  and  rctuniing  in  the  evening  in  a  birch  canoe,  with  his  only  ion,  an  amiablo  VOMf 
man,  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  overset  it,  and  they  both  perished.     It  is  eappoeed  thai  UMfM 
lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  his  father.    Never  was  a  minister  of  the  Gnapel  more  betorei 
and  esteemed,  or  more  universally  lamented  in  his  death.     All  the  respectable  people*  not  o^ 
of  his  parish;  but  of  the  neighbouring  oountiyi  went  into  deep  mouraiog  (m  thfa 
occasion.'' 
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oii«r  ftl  1      Uni' 
friends  I 
eff  MNDie  foUowed ;  tue  r< 
mmTcAf  and 
)  CUlflsa,  wd  ib 


daimed  with  nmeh  forpTisey — 

er  Wtth — *  Oooke,  is  that  you  V 

f ,  and  Mr.  Cooke  waa  entirely 

tnia  eonntry.     HigUy  intereat- 

t  of  whiob  was  Mr.  Cooke'a 

the  eaae  before  the  President  of  King*a 

r  of  Trinity  Ghnrdi.     Tha  foniMr 


wm  addiliiNial  Tutor  in  the  CoDege ;  and  amide  aatia&otion 

af  Mr.  Cntting*a  iitneas  Ibr  the  station,  a  pnrse  waa  raised 

tha  Taaainiier  of  hb  time,  and  he  instslled  as  a  College 


to  tha  College  Catalogue,  took  plaee  in  1756;  hot  it  is 
authority  that  in  that  year  ••  Mr.  Leonard  Catting  waa 
Pfofassor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  of  Moral  Phi- 
V  in  the  ^aee  of  Mr.  William  Johnson,  (the  son  of  the  President,) 
had  gmm  to  England  to  take  Orders."    Whether  the  Tutorship  and 

here  referred  to  were  identical,  or  whether,  after  having 
a  ahort  time  as  Tutor,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Professorship,  I 
of  aaeertaining. 

,  ITSTf  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox, 

who  stood  greatly  in  fear  of  this  disease,  retired  from  the 

tha  daiias  of  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  Cutting  had  the  principal 

of  tha  inatitntion  during  his  ahamice,  which  continuod  until  March, 

Is  tUa  year,  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master 


1m  October,  1759,  Dr.  Johnson  was  again  driven  out  of  town  by  his 
of  the  small-pox,  and,  during  his  absence,  which  lasted  until  May 
J,  the  supervision  of  the  College  was  divided  between  Mr.  Catting 
Mr.  Treadwell,*  who  had  then  recently  been  appointed  Professor  of 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 
1m  Oetober,  1763,  Mr.  Cutting  having  in  the  mean  time  studied  for  the 
',  fcaigned  his  Professorship,  and  went  to  England  to  take  Orders. 
Clafgj  of  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1762,  made  a  united  request  to- 
ToBonbla  Society  that  they  would  send  a  Missionary  to  Piscataqua,  a 
~  ~  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-Brunswick ;  and  the  Society 
the  application  by  annexing  Piscataqua  to  the  New-Brunswick 
and  appointing  Mr.  Cutting  to  labour  in  both  places.  Here  he 
ntil  17€!iS,  when  he  removed  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he 
Baetor  of  St.  Gorge's  Church,  at  the  same  time  conducting  a 
aehool  of  a  high  order.  In  1784,  he  accepted  the  Rectorship  of 
gpianopal  Church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  he 
sailed  to  Christ  Church,  in  Newhem,  N.  C,  and  continued  to  be  its- 
far  about  eight  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Bhsflly  aUterwarda  he  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  terminated  his  life  on 
Ae  tfth  of  January,  1794,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

la  BoptoBber,  1792,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  then 
hsld  IB  New  Toric,  aad  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 

•  HAvna  Tbbaswbu  wm gndmUd  at  Wmmad  College  in  1764;  wms  ehosen  to  the  PtoTm- 

ai  Hatanl  PUkMopky  in  Kinc^s  CoHtn  in  1757;  and  dkd  tf 


bins. 
ToL.  V. 
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Mr.  Cutting's  wife,  who  waa  a  near  relative  of  John  Pintard,  Eiq.,  of 
New  York,  survived  him,  and  died  in  the  year  1803.  He  had  serenl 
80DS,  one  of  whom,  the  late  William  Cutting,  Esq.,  was  the  father  of  tk 
present  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Nev 
York. 

Mr.  Cutting  was  of  small  stature,  and  slender  frame,  of  amiable  temper 
and  agrcejible  manners,  and  fond  of  social  intercourse. 

In  the  New  York  Daily  Gazette  of  the  28th  of  January,  17fi4,  ia  the 
following  announcement  of  Mr.  Cutting's  death  : — 


sixty-niiio  years, — lorincrl y  I'rolossor  or  Urcck  and  Latin  Languages  In  King's  IMV 
Cuhinibia)  Collegt^:  tlien  Hector  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  Ilempstcad,  Long  Islaa^ 
and  late  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  Newbern,  North  Carolina — for  learning,  proMlj; 
unaf!l.>cted  piety,  and  a  generous  spirit  of  independence,  respected,  esteemed  aid 
beloved,  equally  by  his  pupils,  his  parishioners,  and  his  fViends.^ 


-♦♦- 


WILLIAM  WALTER,  D.  D. 

1764—1800. 
FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JENKS,D.  D. 


:»■ 


BosTOsr,  June  18, 1868*    ■  j . 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Among  the  recollections  of  my  early  years,  few 
more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  school-boy  friendship  of  Arthnr  HayMll 
Walter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  and  twenty,  to  the  deep  n^^ret  of  ^ 
his  many  friends.     I  was  often  with  him  at  his  father's  house,  and  Atttff^ 
fore  with  much  readiness  comply  with  your  desire  to  gather  up  and  < 
nicate  some  account  of  that  venerable  Rector  of  Christ  Church  inikiaoi(|^ 
whose  name  is  still  regarded  among  us  with  high  esteem. 

The  Reverend  William  Walter,  D.  D.,  was  descended  of  « 
which  had  furnished  eminent  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  two  of  whom 
already  been  commemorated  in  your  account  of  the  Congregational 
pants  of  the  American  Pulpit.  Their  place  of  evangelical  laboar 
Roxbury,  where  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  commenced  his  ministrj 
the  truly  celebrated  Eliot,  familiarly  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Tndi^Wi 
and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  their  language.  The  eldest  aon  of  tUktlt. 
miah  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  whose  education,  talents,  nnd  ■nqniiiti  v 
ance  with  Cotton  Mather,  of  whom  he  was  a  near  connection,  a  nephew^ .? 
have  been  mentioned  by  many  of  our  writers.  Dr.  Chauncy  regarded  kitt  \ 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  countrymen.  The  Bey.  NatkaaU  ^ 
Walter,  whom  you  have  mentioned  only  incidentally,  was  a  younger  brotlMV  .{ 
of  Thomas,  born  August  15,  1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^aii  j 
1729.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  w1mi#A|| 
died  in  1776.     William  Walter  was  his  eldest  son,  bom  October  7,  17ST- 

Of  his  early  years  I  find  no  account.  But,  descended  and  allieA^I  4 
he  was,  his  education  must  have  been  conducted  in  a  religious  maaMTi  { 
unquestionably.     At  what  age  he  made  a  personal  profession  of  hia  attaek  \ 


Ui  list  degrae  tt  Htmid 
laXtppi  la  17  )  in  dw  butorr  of  lbM»> 

rlo  ]  find  m  acco^  of  raMoni  vliioh  withdnv  Mr.  Walter 
frun  ku  horedit&ry  FODBaotfOD  mtli  the  Congrsgatioiud  gonmmant  Mtd 
111  l«(I  him  to  oabiEM  the  yiawa  and  prMtioe  of  tlu  Ohoroli  of 
£o^Uod.  At  thut  period,howfl'  tadpreTioiul;,  theoue  wu  not  ungo* 
lu.  TIu!  Rev.  Dr.  Cutlsr,  wb  <  had  been  President  or  Rector  of  Talo 
CvUegc,  baJ  r<ji>igne[l  ihat  offi<B,  i  1  been  established  in  Bottoo,  ai  the 
Brcuir  of  Christ  GliiiTch,  from  :J9th  of  Deoember,  172S.  Thii  geik- 
t,  in  conforming  (o  the  Ghnroh  of  England,  which  he  did  in  the  pre* 
year,  wu  joi[ie<i  'by  oereral  of  the  Tuton  [of  Yalt  College]  and 
Mgbbauring  clcrgv.'  olnerrM  the  late  Dr.  Eaton,  in  bis  Hiatorioal  Accoont 
•f  Christ  Chutcli.  uuil  *  in  oompanj  with  Hr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Brown,  two 
tl  th«  eouformisia,  he  (^mbarhed  for  England,'  where  he  obtained  Ordert, 
^d  waa  appuioted  <  ^liwonary '  to  the  new  chnroh,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Jn)|iagBti'>n  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Cntler's  reputation  was  high,  and  hie 
laa  great.  The  oLher  chnroh  of  King's  Chapel  was  flooriBhing  also, 
111*  oonnectioD  of  the  Provinoe  with  the  Mother  Gonntry  &Tonred,  at 
fariod.  the  progress  of  the  Epiaeopal  Chnroh.  It  had  the  coantenanee 
be  Royal  Governors,  and  of  the  offioera  of  the  army,  the  nary,  and  the 
ooh-liotue,  and  these  were  then  in  the  lenith  of  their  power. 
'  It  Bi^t  be  observed,  likewise,  that  a  sister  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Walter  waa 
lady  of  Bir  Robert  Basilrigge,  Bart,  a  direct  dcsoendant  of  the  oele- 
kxted  Sir  Arthur,  of  ilie  time  of  Cromwell ;  and  also  that  another  of  his 
Iters  esponaed  {he  .Mest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  Byles.  This  son, 
ffiag  embraced  Kpi^ripalianiam,  "a  communion  which  "  says  he,  "  I  con- 
ieBtiouaty  prefer,"  [nad  this  apparently  before  1768,  when  he  had  been 
riled  b>  Christ  Chureh,)  retired  to  Nova  Scotia  for  a  while,  but  returned 
New  England.  Ke  then,  for  a  time,  officiated  at  that  church,  leaving  it 
b  1775  for  PorlBuouth,  N.  H.  How  far  the&e  connections  contributed  to 
Mr.  Wnltcr'a  juilgmeut,  and  determine  his  sabeequent  course,  I  have 
was  of  knowing. 

•-  Whether  Mr.  Wuller  entered  deeply  or  not  into  the  controversy  on  the 
■bjecl  of  Kpii^edpacy.  «hich  prevailed  about  this  time  in  New  England, 
lot  appear.  Hiiwever,  in  1764,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jarvis,  after- 
Biabop  of  C'<>rMi>«ticnt,  Mr.  Habbard,  and  Mr.  Budd,  he  sailed  for 
'tBa^aiu!,  to  obtain  ICpiscopal  Orders  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Of 
tbair  pteVHUit  cscur-'inQs  to  different  interesting  places  in  the  Mother 
GoBntry.  while  thus  i'n;^ged,  an  acconnt  waa  written  by  one  of  the  num- 
W,  Mr.  Bntld.  whitli  Hm  in  raatinscript  before  me,  obligingly  furniahed  by 
•Jin.  McClcary,  a  pr:iii<ldanghter  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  this 
aceouot  ii  i»  not  ti^cf^ary  that  I  should  transcribe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
•fi  hi*  mtnTn,  after  ;ispiiting  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hooper  for  a  time,  and  declln- 
Uz  II,  ;i,vit!.iif>h  i:.  liii  Church  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Walter  waa,  on  the  22d 
of  July  of  that  year,  instaUed  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  This 
WM  tbe  third  of  the  Episcopal  ehnrohes  in  the  capital  of  Masaachosetti, 
aid  dates  from  the  year  ITS'!. 
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On  the  SOth  of  September,  1766,  Mr.  Walter  became  the  hasbtiid  rf 
Ljdia,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Lynde,  Jr.,*  of  Salem.  This  lady 
was  the  mother  of  all  his  children, — seven  in  number,  and  died  in  1798b 
His  feelings  in  regard  to  this  chosen  companion,  and  partner  of  hit  joyi 
and  cares,  were  uttered  in  a  Funeral  Sermon,  which  I  have  had  the  prifh 
lege  of  reading  in  manuscript,  and  which  is  distinguished  especiallj  by  il| 
deep  tone  of  Christian  sensibility.  In  the  delivery  of  this  eermoniJl 
might  well  be  imagined,  '  he  was  at  times  so  overpowered,'  it  is  said  by  w 
copyist,  *  that  he  had  frequently  to  pause  ere  he  could  proceed,  and  lie' 
manuscript  in  some  places  is  rendered  almost  illegible  by  his  tears.' 

Mr.  Walter  continued  to  be  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  until  the  17i 
of  March,  1776,  when  he  resigned  his  charge.     He  then,  with  his  family' 
and  many  others  from  Boston,  accompanied  General  Howe  to  EUdi&z,  mt 
it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  Jr.,  (whi 
had  married  Mr.  W.'s  sister,)  to  the   Propagation  Society,  that  he  wn 
there  on  the  4th  of  May  ;  and  on  the  IGfch  of  that  month  his  yonngesk 
daughter  (Harriet  Tynge)  was  born  at  Shelburne  in  the  same  Provi 
but  though  he  seems  to  have  left  his  family  there,  he  himself  returned  wil^ 
General  Howe  and  the  British  fleet,  to  New  York,  it  is  believed  in  Al' 
month  of  June  following — certainly  he  was  there  on  the  Slst  of  OetolMl^* 
as  the  fact  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  that  date  from  the  B#l» 
Charles  Inglis,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  afterwards 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Propagation  Society.     When  he  went  back  to  Ni 
Scotia  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  appears  from  dates  <A 
of  his  manuscript  sermons  still  in  existence,  that  he  was  officiating  at 
burne  in  1783,  *85,  '86  and  '87.      It  is  known,  too,  that,  previons  to 
being  settled  at  Shelburne,  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  Chaplain  to 
British  regiment.     One  account  states  that  <*  he  was  appointed  Dean 
Shelburne,  with   care  of  the  Churches  of  New   Brunswick  and   Nofk' 
Scotia,"  but  the  date  is  not  mentioned. 

His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propo* 
gation  of  the  Gospel  until  1784  ;  and  then  it  is  said  that  he  "  has  soa|^ 
an  asylum  in  Nova  Scotia,"  and  that  *<  the  people  of  Port  Roseway"  (sif* 
posed  to  be  Shelburne)  have  sent  over  a  memorial  and  petition  to  At  \ 
Society  requesting  their  aid  to  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter,  whoa  i 
they  have  unanimously  elected  their  minister,  they  not  being  at  present  in 
a  situation  to  provide  for  a  minister."     In  1788, 1789,  and  1790,  it  a]^Maii|) ; 
from  the  Reports  that  he  was  a  Missionary  at  St.  George's,  Shelhano^'*^ 
Nova  Scotia,  but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  the  Beports,  ant- ; 
the  next  year,  1791,  I  find  him  returned  to  this  country,  and  making  ptf^y! 
chase  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  mansion  in  Charter-street,  BostOBi 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     This  building  is  sud  ti 
have  been  erected  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  1  well  remember  its  spadoM 

*  The  Bomame  of  thi«  family  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Walter*B  eldei t  aon,  who  was  m  roMMliK  ^ 
dtUen  and  merchant  of  Boston,  where  he  reared  a  family  of  seven  children, — ^hiioalj  mm,  MOli* 
Minshall,  having  been  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  *  Evening  Traiuoiipt.'    Aiisltr  or  ttk^ 

Sentloman,  now  deceased,  is  the  lady  before  mentioned,  who  has  kindW  rappUtd  th«  priMl^^ 
ocuments  for  this  notice  of  her  grandfather.      Lynde  Walter,  Esq.  ditd  Aogiit  19y  UM^  It 
the  seventy -seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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kit-ywd  uid  I  .  e        —an  prostrated,  howover,  in  1887,  ud  tho 

rJkce  covered  «      n        eo  hooBea  of  briok. 

The  Imnornr;  d^[r6e  of  Doetor  in  Bmnit;  was  conferred  on  Hr.  Walter 

King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1784. 
On    th«  28tb  of  May,  1792,  Dr.  Walter  was  indnoted  into  the  Rector- 

1  of  Chrial  Church,  Boston,  and  there  habitoall;  performed  its  duties 

lie  be  lived.    FrBrioiuly  to  his  indaction,  he  had  offioiatod  there  oooasion- 

r,  uul  aUu  at  the  ehnreh  in  Cambridge. 

'n  1796,  Dr.  'Vfalter  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Dudloian  Lecture  in 
irvsrd  College.  I  will  transcribe  President  Willard's  letter  containing 
r«<|o«sl.  and  Dr.  Walter's  reply,  as  the  latter  is  strikingly  illustrative 

MMue  of  Uiu  writer's  prominent  characteristics. 

Pbxbidbnt  Willabd'b  Lettzk. 

CAMsapas,  November,  23, 1796. 
r-  .urn  vrar  Sin; 

Us  b  t«  ecqasiat  you  that  yesterdsy  the  Trustees  of  the  DudleUn  Lecture 
IS  yod  to  ilulif cr  the  Lecture  the  first  week  in  September  next.  This  election 
•  B>e  great  pleasure,  sod  I  hope  you  will  not  decline  the  service. 
W  Icicturc  for  which  you  are  chosen  to  prepare,  U,  sccording  to  the  Founder's 
I,  "For  the  lictecUng,  and  convicting,  and  expoaiog  the  idolstry  of  the  Romish 
pdi,  their  tyrsnoy,  usurpations,  damnshle  hereaieB,  fatal  errors,  abominable 
>nd  other  crying  wickednesses,  in  their  high  places:  and  finally, 
tin  Church  or  Rome  ia  that  Mystical  Babylon,  thnt  Man  of  Sin,  that  Apos- 
Church,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament."  This  article  gives  great  scope  for 
Ltctures;  and  it  has  been  common  for  the  gentlemen  who  have  delivered  this 
lore  not  to^o  orer  the  whole  ground,  but  to  choose  out  some  one  particular 
aKptioakble  branch  in  the  religion  of  the  Romish  Church  to  treat  upon. 
I  am.  Rev.  Sir, 

With  sentiments  of  great  esteem. 

Your  very  humble  sorvant, 

JOSEPH  WILLARD. 


Da.  Walter's  Reply. 

Boston,  IC  December,  1796. 
BcT.AXP  dxakSib: 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  last  week  I  mentioned  that  I  had  man  j  reasons  for  declin- 
■g  the  offer  made  to  roe  of  preaching  the  next  Dudleian  Lecture,  besides  the  one 
Acre  inserted. 

Tou  will  give  me  leave,  at  this  time,  having  more  leisure,  to  state  them  to  j-ou, 
flat  I  may  not  seen  to  have  declined  the  olfer  without  sufGcient  cause. 

1.  Personsseldomwritewellonasubjectthatisnot  pleasing  to  them,  or  in  some 
aiasnre  particularly  interesting;  but  the  subject  of  the  Dudleian  Lecture  never 
Mrack  mj  mind  agreeably:  it  ever  appeared  to  me  to  bear  the  r»ce  of  uncharila- 
ITnui,  and  strongly  bordering  on  intemperance  of  seal. 

S.  The  terms,  though  scriptural,  are  applied  by  Protestants  and  Papists  to 
vwy  different  objects.  When  the  Protestants  apply  them  to  tha  doctrines  and 
the  Head  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  writers  of  that  Church  assert  that  we  are  wide 
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of  the  mark,  and  in  our  application  of  these  Scriptures  to  them  we  show  numdi 
terity  than  truth,  more  wit  than  soundness  of  reasoning;  and  who  is  to  deCandl 

3.  Among  my  acquaintance  I  have  the  pleasure  to  number  the  Biahop  tf  1 
Catholic  Church, — (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it,)  Dr.  Carroll,  and  the  Reotar 
the  Catholic  Church  in-  this  town,— Dr.  Matignon,  who  are  men  of  leamioi^ 
virtue  and  pioty,  and  who  appear  to  mo  to  1>e  seriously  engaged  in  their  Mailii 
service,  and  zealously  exerting  themselves  to  reform  the  profligate,  and  nil 
men  virtuous — to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  such  gentlemen,  by  preaching  &  ■ 
mon  directly  launched  at  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  Church,  wonld 
done  by  me  with  great  reluctance,  and  with  an  ill  grace. 

4.  With  no  great  difficulty  I  suppose  I  can  bring  forward  a  string  of  errorig 
that  is,  of  opinions  and  doctrines  held  by  the  members  of  that  Church,  in  a 
judgment  not  founded  in  reason,  or  supported  by  the  Holy  Writings;  but  he 
far  these  erroneous  opinions  are  fatal,  when  they  become  A^rettes,  or  what  ha 
sies  are  damnable,  are  things  too  high  for  me — they  lie  beyond  the  measure  of  i 
understanding  to  fathom. 

5.  The  Constitutions  of  the  general  and  individual  governments  of  our  oooni 
give  an  equal  support  to  all  denominations  of  Christians, — as  well  the  Catholi 
as  others.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  highly  improper  that  a  Lecture  shoold 
continued,  in  which  the  Clergy  of  one  denomination  should  be  set,  every  font 
year,  to  investigate  the  errors,  and  to  rail  at  the  corruptions,  of  another  eqnil 
supported  by  law.  Should  not  we  deem  it  an  act  of  extreme  illibcrality,  vui 
species  of  persecution,  if  a  Lecture  should  be  instituted  by  some  rich  founder 
the  Catholic  Academy  in  Maryland,  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  were  all  Sdi 
matics  and  Ilcretics,  and  therefore  will  have  their  portion  with  unbelieTeni? 

These  reasons  operated  so  forcibly  on  my  mind  as  occasioned  me  to  decline! 
offer,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  in  kindness  made  to  me,  of  preaching  thew 
Dudleian  Lecture;  and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  if  the  respected  founder  of  d 
Lecture  was  now  alive,  and  was  about  to  appi-opriate  by  his  last  will  the  m 
sum  to  support  a  course  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  annually  at  our  Univenil 
he  would  certainly  not  make  this  one  of  the  subjects,  especially  not  if  my  benv 
lent  ancestor,  his  friend  and  minister,  was  alive  also,  to  advise  him.  He  must  1 
the  extreme  impropriety  of  establishing  a  Ijccture  purposely  to  disturb  the  li 
mony  of  a  respectable  body  of  Christians,  whose  principles  and  mode  of  world 
are  as  strongly  supported  by  the  Government  as  those  of  any  other — whttv 
his  private  sentiments  might  be,  he  certainly  would  avoid  this  public  institnti 
And  for  the  same  reason  it  appears  to  my  mind  most  fit  and  reasonable  thati 
Trustees  of  that  Lecture  should,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  apply  to  1 
Legislature  for  leave  to  discharge  this  subject  from  the  course  of  the  Dndle 
Lectures,  and  to  introduce  another  of  universal  benefit.  The  Legislature  woi 
manifest  their  wisdom,  liberality,  and  attachment  to  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
complying  with  such  application,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  immediately  p 
an  Act  for  the  purpose  so  as  not  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  bequest.  Your  go 
ness  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  write,  and  I  do  it  the  more  (tm 
because  I  am  very  unwilling  to  refuse  a  request  which  comes  from  so  respeeta 
a  Body  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Dudleian  Lecture,  and  particularly  flrom  yon,  wi 
out  reasons  of  the  most  substantial  kind. 

With  every  sentiment  of  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  ji 
most  obedient  and  very  faithful  servant,  W.  WALTD 

Rev.  Joseph  Willasd,  D.  D. 


^'S, 


WILLIAM  WALTER. 


,  Dr.  Wkltcr  delirorcd  the  Anaiversary  Discourse  before  the 
'liu>L-lU  ilumaae  Society,  whioh  w&9  published. 
\\  allt't's  connectiou  with  hia  last  uharge  aeems  to  have  been  inutu- 
luliJcntial  and  happy,  and  bis  heullb  and  etreuglh  were  apparently 
n.  und  KuSii-icnt  for  bis  ordionry  services.  But  toward  the  close  of 
b«r,  IKOO,  linring  exposed  himself  repeatedly  to  the  inclemency  of 
•ihur,  bo  was  attacked  with  pleuriBy  aud  confiucd  to  his  bod.  He 
kiicd  (he  pulpit  for  the  kit  time  on  Lord's  Dny,  the  23d  of  tbftt 
vSnt  be  voutinued  to  live  until  the  5ih  of  December,  when  he 
^%t  aliout  tliree  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  full  exercise  of  Christian 

reod. 

cloeiitg  scenes  of  bis  life  were  described  by  one  of  his  daughters  in 
ee  of  jburnat,  and  the  maauscript  is  now  by  me,  but  loo  long  to  be 
d  here  ;  thoogh  full  of  reepc(;t  and  tenderness  on  the  part  of  tha 
er ;  and  on  the  aide  of  the  dying  parent,  breathing  the  wisdom  of  an 
inc«d  Christian  and  Minister,  and  the  undying  spirit  of  parental  luve. 
I  theday  subsequent  to  hia  death,"  remarks  Dr.  lilatou,  "  the  foil i} wing 
ful  notice  of  the  event  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  newspapern : — 
rday  departed  this  life,  in  the  sixty-fonrtL  year  of  his  age,  after  ».  abort 

sustained  with  the  moat  exemplary  resignation  and  fortitude,  the 
rilliara  Walter.  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  this  town.  In 
lib  of  this  truly  valuable  minister,  religion  mouma  the  loss  of  one 

most  obedient  children  and  brightest  ornaments ;  tlie  church  over 
he  presided,  a  zealous  pastor  and  her  great  glory  ;  humanity,  a  firm 

literature  and  science,  a  scholar  and  support;  bis  disconsolate 
D,  a  fond,  instructive  and  dignified  parent ;  his  other  relatives  and 
itance,  a  roost  faithful  counsellor  ;  and  the  poor,  an  upright  steward 
inevolent  almoner.  So  exemplary  has  been  bis  whole  life,  and  ao 
uly  composed   his  dying  hours,  that  vre  may  well  exclaim,   ■  Let  me 

death  of  the  righteous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.'  " 
(Talter'a  sick  chamber  was  visited  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker, 
lity  Church,  by  his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  and  eminently  pious  Dr. 
x,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  by  the  Rev.  Doctors  Lathrop, 
■r,  and    Eliot,  Congrogationalists,    who    prayed  with  him  and  his 

Funeral  was  attended,  with  Masonic  honours  superadded,  on  tba 
December,  and  a  Sermon  prelohed  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rov.  Dr. 
ards  Bishop)  Parker. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  with  respectful  affection, 

WILLIAM  JENKS. 

following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Parker's  Sermon,  (unpublished) 
ed  at  Dr.  Walter's  Funeral  :— 

t  not  an  easy  task  to  delineate  a  character  in  its  genuine  colours;  for,  on 
hand,  fond  alTection,  when  taking  up  the  pencil,  is  apt  to  exhibit  one 
cd  blaze  of  light,  with  scarce  a  shaile  or  variety  of  lines  to  give  distinc- 
d  on  the  other,  the  voice  of  slander  is  over  ready,  and  the  sting  of  envy 
roToked. 
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"  My  duty,  however,  as  well  as  inclinatioD,  leads  me  to  obserre,  with  m 
to  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  early  part  of  my  ministerial  life,  and  in  W 
family  I  was  for  some  time  a  resident,  that  a  sense  of  religion  and  tme  | 
appeared  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart.  Possessed  of  a  good  nataral  gel 
and  endowed  with  ample  powers  of  mind,  cultivated  by  a  liberal  and  polite  od 
tion,  his  friends  justly  anticipated  that  his  life  would  be  distinguished,  wot 
eminently  useful. 

**  Though  descended  from  a  race  of  ancestors,  respectable  for  their  lean 
and  their  strict  attachment  to  the  Congregational  mode  of  worship,  it  WM 
without  serious  consideration,  critical  inquiry,  and  plain  conviction,  that  he 
formed  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  the  first  Assistant,  upon  the  G 
foundation,  at  Trinity  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Reve 
and  highly  esteemed  Mr.  Hooper..  Ilis  public  services  here  met  with  peo 
approbation,  and  upon  the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  he  was  ni 
mously  invited  to  succeed  him  in  the  Rectorship  of  that  Church. 

*'  In  his  addresses  to  tlie  throne  of  grace,  a  striking  gravity  and  solem 
were  apparent,  and  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  that  excellent  Liturfry,  which 
stitutes  so  important  a  part  of  our  worship.  His  discourses  were  rational,^ 
cious,  instructive  and  popular,  recommended  by  an  elocution  graceful 
emphatical,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  with  an  energy  and  pathos  becoi 
the  pulpit,  and  calculated  to  give  every  sentiment  its  due  weight  upon  the  n 
and  convey  it  to  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  genei 
preached  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  an  agreeable  openneu 
candour  of  mind.  Firmly  fixed  in  his  own  principles,  which  he  ever  held  sai 
he  still  discovered  great  liberality  and  Catholicism  to  every  denominatio) 
Christians. 

**  In  his  pastoral  visits,  he  was  regular,  constant  and  assiduous.  Possesac 
an  easy  and  fascinating  address,  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  and  a  happy  art  of  | 
ing  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounded  soul,  and  of  alleviating  the 
tresses  of  the  afflicted.  His  feelings  were  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  he  sd 
visited  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  afiliction,  without  administering  not  on! 
their  spiritual  but  their  temporal  wants,  either  from  his  own  munificence,  or 
funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

**  If  we  view  Dr.  Walter  in  private  life,  we  always  found  him  cheerful- 
agreeable  and  the  polite  companion,  and  whenever  mixing  in  the  gay  and  8 
circle,  always  supporting  a  dignity  of  deportment,  and  never  losing  sight  ol 
sacredness  of  his  profession,  even  in  the  hours  of  relaxation.     Though  the 
of  his  passions  was  naturally  strong,  he  very  seldom  allowed  them  to  gaii 
ascendanc}'.    In  domestic  life  he  exhibited  an  amiable  example.    Having 
nected  himself  with  an  ancient  and  an  honourable  family  in  a  neighbou 
county,  he  lived  with  the  object  of  his  choice  more  than  thirty  years, 
increasing  conjugal  affection  and  esteem,  commanding  their  children  and  i 
household  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  justice  and  judgment. 

''  As  a  son,  he  was  dutiful,  obedient  and  attentive;  as  a  husband,  tender 
affectionate;  as  a  brother,  kind  and  obliging;  and  as  a  friend,  faithful,  conf 
and  sincere. 

'*  The  Societies  instituted  tor  the  promotion  of  friendship,  charity,  and  hi 
nity,  are,  by  his  death,  deprived  of  a  firm  supporter,  and  a  dignified  memb< 

**  Though  past  the  meridian  of  life,  the  po-wers  of  his  mind  retained  ' 
utmost  vigour,  nor  were  his  sprightliness  and   activity  much  abated.     Uis 


wmuiMtmMjnR.  fig 

mt  of  short  duration,  and  ▼••  mittained  with 

>n.    Impr«8sed  with  a  lirelj  aense  of  gratl- 

aH-ooBBami  wmmk  the  groat  share  of  health  and  the  many 

ho  had  ei||o]rod>  ho  d       ^yed  a  willingDosa  to  rise  from  life,  like 

gimt,  and  to  ohej  the       ndate  from  on  high.    When  he  found  that 

making  hasty  strides  lowards  him,  he  eontemplated  him  rather  as  a 

as  an  enemj,  and  Tiewed  his  approaching  dissolution  with  the  calm* 

of  a  Christian  philosopher. 

fa  the  promises  of  1      Gospel,  and  his  sole  dependance  on  the  alio 

ill^itoonsiieas  of  hSB  Bedec     r,  were  his  support  in  the  dark  valley  of 

mod  ho  ozporienoed  in  their  RiU  force  those  Divine  consolations  he  had  so 

ttiasiirfslorsd  to  others." 

Ibllowing  hrief  description  of  Dr.  Walter's  person  and  habits  has 
kiadlj  fomished  by  a  most  respectable  lady,  whose  relations  and  oir* 
oes  hare  given  her  the  best  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate  infor- 
OS  the  subject : — 

**  Br.  Walter  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  tall  and  well  proportioned. 
VImb  in  the  street,  he  wore  a  long  blue  cloth  cloak  over  his  cassock  and  gown;  a 
111  hot  I II  mid  wig,  dressed  and  powdered;  a  three-cornered  hat;  knee  breeches 
black  doth,  with  black  silk  hose;  and  square  quartered  shoes,  with  silver 
countenance  was  always  serene;  his  temper  always  cheerfhl; 
Unself,  he  communicated  happiness  to  all  around  him.  In  the  desk,  he 
Hhm  glorious  Service,  like  one  inspired — ^his  voice  was  clear,  musical  and 
wtll  modulated.  In  the  pulpit,  be  was  very  impressive,  though  there  was  great 
inequality  in  his  discourses,  ranging  from  mediocrity  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. In  his  &mily,  he  was  at  once  loved,  reverenced  and  admired;  he  was 
fHual  in  his  temper,  and  instructive  and  agreeable  in  his  conversation;  and 
SMoetimes,  afler  returning  from  his  exchanges  with  his  clerical  brethren  in  the 
Bc^bouring  towns,  he  would  have  some  adventure  or  occurrence  to  relate  to  his 
6afly,  which  would  not  leave  it  at  their  option  whether  or  not  to  keep  on  a  sober 
boe.  On  one  occasion,  afler  officiating  at  Salem,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  buried 
a  Tmikard,  and  married  a  Pitcher, — referring  to  two  families  whom  he  had  visi- 
ted,— the  one  in  sorrow,  the  other  in  joy.  His  heart,  his  house,  his  purse,  were 
Cfer  open  to  the  needy.  He  was  guardian  to  many  orphan  children — two  of 
kimble  parentage  were  brought  up  in  his  family,  and  provided  for  at  his  death. 
Be  numbered  among  his  friends  and  correspondents  many  distinguished  men  in 
Ike  old  country,  and  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Count  Rumford,  Bishop  Carroll,  and 
y  others,  in  the  new." 
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BELA  HUBBARD,  D.  D  * 

1764—1812. 

Bela  Hubbard,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Diana  Hubbard,  was  bora  at 
Ouilford,  Conn.,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1739.     His  parents  were  Googr^ 
gationalists,  and  ho,  of  course,  received  his  early  education  in  that  oonnoo- 
tion ;  but,   at  some  period,  probably  not  far  from  the  time  of  hia  leaTing 
College,  ho  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.     He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1758; 
and  afterwards  passed  a  year  at  King^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  New 
York,   under  the  theological  instruction  of  its  President, — the  Rot.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  connection  by  marriage;  botk    : 
having  originated  from  the  same  town.     In  the  autumn  of  1763,  be  croeied    '• 
the  ocean  with  his  friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Jarvis,  with  the  view  of    •■ 
obtaining  Holy  Orders.     He  arrived  in  England  in  December,  and  remftined 
there  till  April  following.     He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Rt.  ReTerend    ' 
Dr.  Frederick  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  King's  Chapel,  LondoBi    i 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1764 ;  and  Priest,  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Dr.  Gharfal 
Lyttleton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in   St.  James*  Church,    WestminBter,  oi   v 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  on  the  28th  he  was  licensed  by  the  Bi    '■■. 
Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Osbaleston,  Bishop  of  London,  to  perform  the  ofioi  ■* 
of  Priest  in  New  England.  & 

On  his  return  from  England,  Mr.  Hubbard  officiated  at  G-uilford  aal  i 
Killingworth  till  the  year  1767  ;  when  the  Venerable  Society  for  PropiF  i 
gating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  appointed  him  their  Missionary  at  Nev  • 
Haven  and  West  Haven.  He  divided  his  labours  equally  between  ilutm  -3 
two  places  until  the  Revolution ;  after  that  period,  until  1791,  he  gayelNll  > 
one  fourth  of  his  time  to  West  Haven  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  cloae  rf  « 
his  ministry,  his  services  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  New  HftveB ;  ^ 
though  he  still  occasionally  preached  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.  ', 

Mr.  Hubbard  remained  loyal  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  daring  thi  7 
Revolutionary  struggle.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  are  indicated  in  u 
extract  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Venerable  Society ;  and 
which,  though  it  preceded,  by  several  years,  the  actual  opening  of  the  ReTO* 
lutioQ,  has  reference  to  the  state  of  things  which  was  then  rapidly  tending 
towards  that  result.  The  letter  is  dated  *♦  New  Haven,  January  10, 1769,"  ' 
and  the  extract  is  as  follows : — 

'*  I  can  say  it  with  sincerity  tliat  I  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  discharge  myds^  : 
as  a  servant  of  the  Society,  and  as  a  Minister  of  Jesns  Christ ;  and  I  trust  that  BJ  >; 
labours  in  tlie  vineyard  have  not  been  altop^>ther  in  vain.  I  have  not  failed  to  exhort  y 
them,  in  these  iinliappy  times,  to  let  Ww  world  see  that  Churchmen  fear  God  and  . 
liononr  the  Kinp;  to  do  tlieir  utmost  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men ;  not  to  use  tbdr 
liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  tlie  servants  of  God;  and  I  know  of  no  dif-  : 
])Osition  in  any  one  member  of  our  excellent  Church  to  go  over  to  the  party  of  tlM 
Sons  of  Liberty,  (though  falsely  so  called,)  who  have  given  so  much  troubltt  to  Iht  ^ 
Mother  Country,  and  to  all  in  her  Colonies  who  arc  friendly  to  the  cause  of  tftn  ' 
nation." 

But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hubbard's  continued  loyalty,  he  seems  tobftTS 

conducted  himself  with  so  much  discretion  and  inoffcnsiveness  during  the  ^ 

•  MS.  from  his  son,  Hon.  T.  H.  Hubbard.— Wbitlock's  Fun.  Serm.— HewUbs'  Misk  C^ 

£Dg. 


to  irUh- 

9  t&e  anny  were  in 

of  new  UM'        meir  c  ted  him  and  his  family  with 

iwipeet  and  k  ^^jic^...  of  the  soldiers  to  enter  his  house,  or 


|p  aaj  ■aiMirr  to  flMdeat  the  pr  ises ;  and,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  this  exemp- 
tBonblaaonw  Tisits  from  the  soldiery,  he  was  enabled  to  save  a 
aauHmt  of  property  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Hubbard  eontinQed  to  receive  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum 
ikb  Sodefey  by  which  he  was  employed,  until  the  Peace  in  1788, 
i^H  io  beeaae  entirely  dependant  on  his  parishes.  Though  his  salary 
Wi^  far  wamaj.  years,  small,  the  liberality  of  his  parishioners  and  the  exem* 
giaiy  ttMoony  of  his  wife  still  rendered  him  comfortable ;  and  as  his  peo- 
iff^iBtreaaed  in  nnmbers  and  in  wealth,  his  salary  became  more  ample. 
yJm  1804,  ba  was  honoured  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
ITdi  College. 

b  1811,  the  Bey.  Henry  Whitlock*  became  Assistant  Minister  in  Tri- 
wk^  Clmroh,  of  which  Dr.  Hubbard  was  Rector.  Dr.  H.,  however,  cen- 
to preach,  occasionally,  until  his  last  illness,  which  was  of  many 
dnration.  He  died  on  Sunday,  December  6,  1812,  in  the  seventy- 
Ibvdi  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his  Assist- 
tkun  Sev.  Mr.  Whitlock,  and  was  published.  The  burial  service  was 
by  the  friend  of  both  his  early  and  later  years.  Bishop  Jarvis. 
.  He  was  married  in  May,  1768,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  to  Grace  Dunbar 
JED,  wko  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Antigua,  in  the  year  1747.  She  sur- 
iEhmI  her  husband  about  eight  years,  and  died  in  1820.  Two  of  the  sons 
graduates  of  Yale  College — one  of  them  (^Bela)  graduated  in  1792, 
Judge  of  the  Parish  of  Assumption,  a  large  District  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  died  in  1841.  The  other  (^Thomas  Hill)  graduated  in 
1799,  entered  the  Profession  of  Law,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress. 
He,  with  one  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  are  (1855) 
the  only  surviving  members  of  the  family. t 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 

Albakt,  Jane  1, 1856. 
Bear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven  go  back  to  my  col- 
let life.  I  think  I  became  acquainted  with  him  first  about  the  year  1786;  but 
after  my  graduation,  my  acquaintance  with  him  became  much  more  intima/e,  in 
sooseqiience  of  my  being  married  to  a  daughter  of  his  brother,  who  resided  at 
5rw  IlaTen.  On  my  visits  there,  in  subsequent  years,  I  was  often  at  his  house 
as  a  guest,  sometimes  heard  him  preach,  and  always  received  from  him  a  cordial 
welcome.     The  time  has  been  when  there  were  others  who  could  doubtless  have 

*  Hbitbt  Whitlock  wai  gndoat«d  at  Willianu  College  in  1798;  and  waa  ordained  Deacon 
Vr  BiriMD  Provooet,  October  12,  1800,  and  Priest  in  1802.  He  waa  settled  at  Norwalk  and 
'Wiltoo,  C<Hin.,  fitnn  1804  to  1811,  when  he  was  called  to  New  Haven.  He  died  in  the  winter 
•f  1^14-15,  at  Fayettenlle,  N.  C,  on  his  way  farther  South,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at 
the  ac*  of  thirtj-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  I  remember  to 
Wve  bMird  mj  venerable  oolleaguei  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  say,  that  Mr.  W.  being 
m  a  Tiait  in  hia  parish,  (Congregational,)  he  invited  him  to  preach,  and  he  readilj  consented 
to  do  am— not,  nowevery  diapenaiog  altogether  with  his  own  forms.  A  Sermon  which  he 
pmliaJ  before  the  Conoeeticnt  ConventioD  in  1806,  was  published  in  the  Charohmaii*a  Maga- 

ne  for  1807. 

t  The  Hon.  Tbonaa  H.  Hobbaid  haa  deoeaaed  since  thia  aketoh  waa  written. 
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described  him  more  minutely  and  accurately  than  I  can;  bat  so  few,  if  anj,  of 
that  class  now  remain,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  decline  the  request  yen  htTt 
made  of  me. 

Dr.  Hubbard  was  small  in  person,  but  well  proportioned.  The  exprosmon  of 
his  countenance  was  more  intensely  benevolent  than  that  of  almost  any  person 
whom  I  ever  met.  Ilis  movements  were  easy  and  natural,  and  his  manners 
every  way  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  long  continued  intercoum 
with  the  most  cultivated  people  of  his  day.  He  was  not  only  uncommonly 
sociable,  but  I  should  say  was  a  remarkably  good  talker.  He  was  always  at 
home  in  any  circle  into  which  he  was  thrown,  and  by  his  general  intelligence  and 
bland  demeanour,  as  well  as  his  agreeable  mode  of  communication,  never  failed 
to  make  himself  a  favourite  of  the  company.  He  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  ostentatious  or  assuming,  but  there  was  a  kindly  and  graceful  flreedoa 
about  his  social  intercourse,  that  was  felt  as  an  attraction  by  every  body. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Hubbard's  remarkably  benevolent  face;  but  his  face  vas 
only  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart.  He  was  just  as  amiabb 
and  kind  hearted  as  his  countenance  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.  Indeed^I 
doubt  whether  a  more  benignant  and  kindly  spirit  ever  animated  a  human  form. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character — it  controllsd 
him  in  all  his  relations,  and  gave  a  complexion  to  all  his  conduct.  Wherovir 
there  was  human  wretchedness  to  be  relieved,  he  was  on  the  alert  to  act  the  put 
of  an  angel  of  mercy.  The  sick  and  afflicted  among  his  own  people  looked  «p 
to  him  as  the  kindest  of  friends,  as  well  as  the  most  attentive  of  pastors;  sad 
there  was  no  sacriticc  that  he  was  not  ready  to  make  to  dispel  the  night  doods 
of  sorrow  from  the  humblest  dwelling.  When  that  fearful  scourge,  the  Yellow 
Fever,  visited  New  Haven  in  1795,  and  the  greatest  alarm  and  agitation  prevaiMi 
and  multitudes  were  falling  on  every  side,  Dr.  Hubbard  not  only  remained  at  his 
post,  but  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  no  exposure,  incident  to  his  office  as  a  helfNT 
and  a  comforter.  The  noble  disinterestedness,  the  perfectly  self-sacrificiii| 
spirit,  which  he  manifested  during  that  scene  of  distress  and  desolation,  wuft 
subject  of  general  remark,  and  rendered  his  name  fragrant  with  other  denomfaiac 
tions  besides  his  own. 

Dr.  Hubbard  could  not  be  considered  a  brilliant  man;  but  he  was  distingaished 
for  sound  judgment,  and  sober  views  of  things,  and  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
vivacity  of  intellect.  His  opinion  on  general  subjects  was  always  regarded  with 
much  deference.  He  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in  his  denomination,  and 
enjoyed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  confldence  of  the  community  at  large. 

I  cannot  say  that  he  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  yet  his  ser- 
mons were  well-wrought,  and  carefully  and  neatly  written.  In  his  theological 
views,  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  of  about  the  same  school  with  Archlnsliop 
Tillotson.  His  discourses  were,  1  think,  little  of  a  doctrinal  character,  but  wen 
more  commonly  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  some  moral  duty.  His  manner 
was  not  particularly  animated;  but  it  was  simple  and  unpretending,  and  had  in 
it  much  of  apparent  sincerity.  His  voice  was  sufficiently  loud  to  fill  any  ordi- 
nary church.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  was  sometimes  alrooal 
rapt  into  an  ecstasy  under  its  influence.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  he  waa 
considered  an  excellent  reader  of  the  Service :  here  there  was  great  significanes 
in  his  pauses  and  inflections,  and  there  was  a  solemnity  and  earnestness  in  his 
manner  which  certified  to  every  one  that  his  heart  was  in  every  word  that  he 
uttered. 

Dr.  Hubbard  was  not  only  an  honest,  but  an  earnest  and  unoompromisingt 
Episcopalian.  I  suppose  his  type  of  Episcopacy  was  about  the  same  with  that 
of  Bishop  Seabury.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  incapable  of  cherishing  any 
other  than  kind  feelings  towards  other  denominations.  While  he  never  saerifloed 
his  convictions  for  the  sake  of  union,  he  was  disposed  to  cultivate  union  just  so 
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&r  M  he  conldy  in  consistency  with  his  convictions.  He  had  a  friendly  look  and 
a  friendly  word  for  every  body;  and  every  body  in  turn,  who  knew  hiin,  how 
miich  soever  they  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  at  once  honoured  him  for  his 
flnnnesB,  and  loved  him  for  his  kindness. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  yours, 

JOHN  WOODWORTH. 


■♦♦- 


RT.  REV.  ABRAHAM  JARVIS,  D.  D  * 

1764—1813. 

Abraham  Jarvis  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  May  5,  (0.  S.)  1739. 
His  father,  Samuel  Jarvis,  removed  thither  from  Huntington,  L.  I.,  and 
became  an  Episcopalian  about  the  year  1737.  He  had  ten  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  ninth.  This  son  early  exhibited 
a  Uste  for  learning,  and  was  sent  to  Stamford,  where  his  eldest  brother 
was  settled  as  a  farmer,  that  he  might  perform  some  labour  on  the  farm, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursue  his  studies  under  the  Kev.  Noah  Welles,  the 
Congregational  Minister  of  the  place,  who  was  in  high  repute  as  a  classical 
teteher.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  graduated 
in  1761. 

Shortly  after  he  left  College,  the  parish  at  Middlctown  being  vacant,  he 
was  invited  to  olRciate  there  as  a  lay  reader:  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and,  while  discharging  the  duties  of  the  place,  was  prosecuting  his  theo- 
lijgieal  studies  with  reference  to  taking  Orders.  As  he  had  not  had  the 
smalUpoz,  which  then  occasioned  great  terror,  he  went  to  £lizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  to  be  inoculated,  and  resided,  for  some  time,  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler.  In  the  autumn  of  1703,  he  sailed 
f«»r  England,  and  arrived  in  Londcm  in  January,  1704.  The  Bishop  of 
Lundun  being  very  infirm,  he  received  Deacon's  Orders  from  Dr.  Keppel, 
Di^hrip  of  Exeter,  in  King's  Chapel,  London,  February  5,  1704,  and 
Priest's  Orders  from  Dr.  Lyttleton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  St.  James' 
'.'hurch,  Westminster,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  He  left  England 
'm  the  20th  of  April,  arrived  at  Boston  in  June,  and  on  the  1st  of 
Auiru>t  following  was  settled  as  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  Middlctown,  on 
I  •alary  of  seventy  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

Fnr  ten  years,  Mr.  Jarvis  continued  very  happy  in  all  his  relations,  and 
wa-s  the  minister  of  a  united  and  flourishing  parish.  But  when  the  War 
tf  the  Revolution  commenced,  he  began  to  be  subjected  to  great  incon- 
vcuicnces  and  sore  trials.  As  he  did  not  regar<l  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
r-t-ndt-nce  as  dissolving  the  ecclesiastical  obligations  of  the  Episcoj)al 
Clergy,  he  still  felt  himself  bound  by  the  principles  of  canonical  obedi- 
enc.^.  On  the  *23d  of  July,  1770,  a  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
'•f  Connecticut  was  held  at  New  Haven,  (Mr.  Jarvis  presiding,)  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  suspend  all  public  worship  in  their  churches,  as  it  would 
l»e  un«afe  to  continue  the  reading  of  the  entire  Liturgy. 

•  Evergreen,  II.— BUke*B  Biog.  Diet.— MS.  from  Rev.  T.  F.  Davies,  Jr. 
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In  July.  1780,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  invited  to  the  Beotorahip  of  St.  J( 
Church,  Proyidencc,  R.  I.;  but,  though  the  offer,  in  a  peouniarj  poii 
view,  was  advantageous,  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  charge  at '. 
dletowD. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Peace,  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Conneo 
resolved  to  send  ono  of  their  number  to  England,  with  a  view  t< 
obtaining  Consecration  as  Bishop ;  and  most  of  the  official  papers  aei 
England,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  name  of  the  Clergy,  were  writte 
Mr.  Jarvis.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Bishop  Seabury  was  conseoi 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church ;  and,  on  his  first  n 
ing  with  the  Clergy  at  Middlctown,  in  August,  1785,  Mr.  Jarvis 
appointed  to  recognise  him,  in  behalf  of  the  Body,  as  their  duly  accre< 
Bishop. 

In  consequence  of  some  difficulties  being  likely  to  arise  rcspecti 
union  of  the  Scottish  and  English  succession,  a  special  Convention 
held  by  Bishop  Seabury  at  Wallingford,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1 
at  which  Mr.  Jarvis  was  requested  to  go  to  Scotland  **  to  obtain  G( 
cration,  that  the  Episcopal  office ''  might  <*  be  canonically  tranafen 
Mr.  Jarvis  did  not  immediately  give  his  answer,  and  in  the  mean  ti; 
change  of  circumstances  occurred  that  superseded  the  necessity  of  pi 
cuting  the  mission. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Jarvis  delivered  a  Discourse  before  the  Convention,  • 
memorative  of  Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before.  A 
same  Convention,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Seabnrj, 
declined  the  appointment.  Being,  however,  unanimously  elected,  a  se 
time,  in  June,  1797,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  office,  and  was  w 
crated,  in  October  following,  at  New  Haven,  by  Bishop  White  of  P 
sylvania, — Bishop  Provoost  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  Bass  of  Massachn 
being  present  and  assisting. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale 
lege  in  179G.  It  had  been  previously  conferred  upon  him  by  Bishop 
bury,  who  claimed  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  in  Divinity,  in  vi 
of  his  Episcopal  authority. 

Bishop  Jarvis  continued  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Middletown  two  j 
after  his  Consecration.  In  1799,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  remov< 
Cheshire,  where  he  had  previously  placed  his  son  at  the  Episcopal  A 
emy  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bowden.  In  1803,  he  removed  to  New  Ha 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  his  son  at  Yale  College. 

On  the  0th  of  December,  1812,  he  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the 
of  his  early  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Hubbard,  the  Rector  of  the  Ch 
in  New  Haven.  But  he  survived  him  only  a  few  months.  He  had 
afflicted  with  asthma  from  early  life,  which  had  disabled  him  for  a 
time  fur  much  active  service,  and  which  finally  brought  his  life  to  a  c 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  Mav,  1813,  after  a  severe  illness  of  a  few  c 
having  nearly  completed  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  day  previous  t 
death,  he  received  the  Lord\s  Supper  with  great  apparent  devotion,  am 
departure  was  marked  by  the  utmost  tranquillity,  like  gently  falling  ad 

On  the  25th  of  May,  170G,  he  was  married,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sai 
Auchmuty,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  to  Ann,  the  el 
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dM^ter  of  Samuel  Faimmr,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  She  died  during 
his  residence  at  Cheshire,  November  4,  1801.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
two  sons ;  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  other  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Jarvis,  who  attained  to  no  small  literary  and  professional  distinction.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1806,  he  was  married  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  Lewis,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady  of 
great  excellence,  who  contributed  much  to  the  comfort  of  his  declining 
years. 

Bishop  Jarvis  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
1796,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 


FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  BURHAKS,  D.  D. 

PouGHKEEPsiE,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  undertake  the  task  you  have  assigned  me,  and  if  I 
&il  to  meet  your  expectations  or  wishes,  I  doubt  not  you  will  easily  find  an 
apology  for  me  in  my  advanced  age  and  often  infirmities. 

Bishop  Jarvis,  with  whom  I  had  an  acquaintance  of  pretty  long  standing,  had 
a  eommanding  personal  appearance.  He  was  well  proportioned,  a  little  above 
the  ordinary*  height,  bland  and  dignified  yet  simple  in  his  manners,  with  an  open, 
fcir  countenance,  which,  however,  could  assume  sufficient  sternness  and  authority, 
when  occasion  required.  lie  had  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  somewhat  inclined  to 
euri,  which  he  retained  in  old  age  in  great  perfection;  and  after  it  became  gray, 
er  rather  white,  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  fashioned  wig,  and  added 
gnTity  to  his  well  proportioned  features. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  in  the  chancel  and  the  pulpit, 
especially  in  the  former,  there  was  a  solemnity  in  his  voice  and  a  dignity  in  his 
manner,  eqinlh*  free  from  fanatical  cant  and  pharisaic  formality,  and  admirably 
£l*.ed  to  produce  devout  and  revert-ntiiil  feelings  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
nij!  proacliinp  was  generally  didactic,  and  occasionally  metaphysical;  though,  in 
iji-  application  of  his  discourse,  he  was  often  very  persuasive.  Towards  the 
ci-.se  of  his  life,  there  was  a  slowness  in  his  delivery,  which  had  somewhat  of 
'.'•ir  eflvct  of  a  liesitancv  for  words.  This  was  occasioned  bv  the  asthma, — a 
uiv.-a?e  which  sorelv  afflicted  him  in  his  latter  vears,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
K:f.:r?  his  death,  seldom  allowed  him  to  preach.  Ilis  style  resembled,  in  some 
r-.-«j^ns,  that  of  Tillotson,  and  in  otlicrs,  that  of  Sherlock.  On  practical  sub- 
j*^t?  he  was  sufficiently  .sententious;  but  on  subjects  of  a  more  speculative  kind, 
tn-i  e^ftoi-ially  on  Scholastic  Divinity,  he  was  sometimes  prolix  to  a  fault.  He 
"::ai  an  uncommon  tact  at  public  bu.sinc.^s,  and  in  a  talent  at  drafting  petitions, 
r..*morials,  Ac,  had  few,  if  any,  superiors. 

Bishnp  Jarvis  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  old  school.  Tn  his  religious 
cr«d  he  was  an  old  fa.shioned  Churchman,  of  the  Non-juror.s;  and  as  a  gentle- 
r-m.  ho  was  what  might  have  }>een  looked  for  in  goo<l  Enirlish  society,  three 
'".lartc-rs  of  a  century  ago.  With  his  acquaintance  he  was  suificiently  commu- 
r.v?aiive,  but  in  the  company  of  strangers  was  generally  somewhat  reserved. 
l!*:  was  di-itinguislied  for  his  neatness,  and  considerate  rejrard  to  propriety  and 
fitiicacy,  especially  in  the  company  of  ladies.  For  several  years,  he  was  in  the 
'Mbit  of  u-^ing  the  pipe.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  resided  at  Xew  Ilaren,  he 
f'uni  several  ladies  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  a  public  house, — the  mothers  of 
i  yo'ing  men  who  were  about  to  graduate  at  Commencement,  and  he  invited  them 
I  10  hi*  house  to  tea.  They  accepted  the  invitation;  and  after  tea,  the  Bishop 
I  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room,  to  regale  himself  with  the  fumes  of  his  favourite 
i      ir«td.     Tlie  door  not  having  been  quite  closed,  he  heard  a  sudden  shriek  from 
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one  of  the  company ;  and,  on  opening  the  door,  to  his  utter  Mtonishnieiifc^  flnr 
one  of  the  ladies  lying  prostrate  on  the  carpet.  On  inquinng  for  the  eaote,  In 
ascertained,  to  his  great  grief,  that  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  thessMBkl 
from  his  pipe.  He  never  smoked  after  this  occurrence,  and  frequently  spoktsf 
It  with  deep  regret  and  mortification. 

The  Bishop  had  a  tenacious  memory,  and  had  treasured  up  ft  Urge  stodL  of 
anecdotes,  sketches  of  personal  history,  &c.,  which  he  was  not  at  all  ftvenetl 
giving  forth,  as  opportunity  offered,  or  occasion  required;  and  towards  the  dam 
of  his  life,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  sometimes  did  it  at  the  expense  of 
being  a  little  tedious.  This,  however,  I  think,  may  truly  be  said  of  him« — tint 
he  never  told  a  foolish  story,  or  one  of  doubtful  moral  tendency,  or  ever  intnh 
duced  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  trivial  conversation, — much  less  to  ezdti 
laughter. 

I  recollect  an  incident  illustrative  of  his  shrewdness,  and  the  ease  with  whidi 
he  could  give  to  a  question  a  prompt  and  effective  reply.     During  his  resideofli 
in  New  Haven,  a  young  clergyman  from   the  South  spent  a  Sunday  with  himi 
and  was  engaged  to  officiate  in  the  morning.     [By  the  way,  what  we  call  tia 
Ante  Communion  Service  is,  at  the  South,  frequently  omitted.]     On  their  wiy 
to  the  church,  the  clergyman  whispered  in  the  car  of  the  Bishop,  that,  as  hehs4   i 
a  long  sermon,  he  would  like,  with  his  permission,  to  omit  the  Second  ServiOBi 
The  Bishop  paused  a  moment,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  young  friend,  sttd| 
"  My  dear  Sir,  if  you  have  an}'  thing  preferable  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  wiIIp 
ten  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  the  inspired  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  Christ  ftnd  hli 
Apostles,  by  all  means  omit  the  Service.     But  if  you  have  not  any  thing  bettVt 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."     The  result  was  that  he  went  through  Ihi 
whole  Service. 

I  may  add  that  the  Bishop  was  most  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations,  sad 
maintained  the  highest  character  for  integrity  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  felblV 
men.  He  adhered  rigidly  to  order  and  discipline,  both  in  Church  and  in  Ststi. 
His  character  commanded  general  respect  wherever  he  was  known. 

May  the  Lord  prosper  you  in  your  important  work,  is  the  prftjer  of 

affectionate  friend, 

D.  BIJRHAHS. 


■♦♦■ 


RT.  REV.  SAMUEL  PROVOOST,  D.  D  * 

1766—1815. 

Samuel  Provoost  was  a  descendant  of  William  Provoost,  of  a  Hngiia* 
not  family,  who  made  his  escape  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  msssmert 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  came  to  New  York,  then  New  Amsterdam,  in  tim 
year  1634.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Eve  (Rutgers)  ProTOOSt,  -sai. 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Fehruary,  (0.  8.,)  174& 
After  going  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered  as  one  of  the  euff 
students  of  King^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  then  occupying  a  frame  bniU* 
ing  in  Trinity  Church  yard  ;  and  was  one  of  a  class  of  eight  that  graduatai 
at  its  first  Commencement,  in  the  year  1758. 

•  Berrian's  Hist.  Trio.  Cb.  N.  T.— Proteitant  Chnrehman,  1844.— Evergrota,  I.  MB.  Aq} 
Q.  B.  Rapelye,  Esq. 
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generatiana,  had  belonged  to  the  Befonned 
QkweL  Ail  t  ,  or  under  what  oiroomstances,  he  joined  the 
ffll  Ghnren,  ia  no*  known ;  bat  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  maj 
lilVft  Imb  ^omtmhtA  inflsemoed  in  making  the  change,  by  pursuing  his  ool- 
Ifttttt  eoorse  nnder  President  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  vigorous  adro- 
4tit  of  Bineoopaoj,  and  bj  afterwards  residing,  for  some  time,  at  an 
*'  *k  nniranutj :  and  it  has  been  suggested  also  that  a  reason  for  his 
the  Dutch  Church  might  have  been  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
^ly  refoaed  to  haye  part  of  the  serrioes  conducted  in  the  English 


-Ik  the  eommer  of  1761,  he  embarked  for  England.     Ho  arrived  at  Fal- 

in  September,  and  in  November  following  entered  Fellow-Com- 

of  St.  Peter's  College,   Cambridge.     Though,  as  was  common  at 

time  in  the  English  Universities,  he  mingled  freely  in  scenes  of 

he  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  due  attention  to  his  studies.     His 

allowed  him  a  private  tutor, — the  celebrated  Dr.  Jebb,  with  whom  he 

an  intimate  friendship,  and  continued  in  correspondence  as  long  as 

J.  lired. 

E"^  '"  mt  after  he  commenced  his  course  at  Cambridge,  he  seems  to  have 
Tod  on  entering  the  ministry,  and  to  have  kept  that  in  view  in  the 
iqveat  prosecution  of  his  studies.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1766,  he 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  Deacon,  at  the  Chapel  Koyal  of  St.  James' 
Westminster,  by  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  on 
25th  of  March  following,  was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders,  at  the 
's  Chapel,  in  Whitehall,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Kean,  Bishop  of  Chester. 
While  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Provoost  became  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
ie&ow-studcnt,  Benjamin  Bousfield,  of  a  wealthy  Irish  family,  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  Irisli  House  of  Commons, 
ad  even  ventured  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  Edmund  Burke.  On  a 
Tiiit  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  daughter  Maria  to  Cambridge,  while 
Ike  two  friends  were  there,  a  mutual  attachment  was  formed  between  this 
jeang  lady  and  Mr.  Provoost,  and  they  were  married  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1766,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  by  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,   Mr.  Provoost  returned  to  New  York  with  his 
Wide,  and  in  December,  176G,  accepted  a  call  to  become  Assistant  Minis- 
ter of  Trinity  Church,  which  embraced  also  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's 
Chapels ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty  being  Rector,  and   the  Rev.  John 
.  Ogilvie  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  Assistant  Ministers. 

In  17G8,   Mr.   Provoost  visited  his  wife's  relatives  in   Ireland.      He 

;  ntamed  the  following  year,  and,   shortly  after,  a  difficulty  arose  between 

I  Ihi  and  the  Vestry,  the  result  of  which  was  a  dissolution  of  his  connection 

Yith  Trinity  Church.     One  ground  of  this  difficulty  was,  that  a  portion  of 

yi  hearers  charged  him  with  not  being  sufficiently  evangelical  in  his 

inaehing.     Another  was  that  his  views  of  the  contest  which  was  then  just 

tpniBg  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  were  not  in  accor- 

hmte  with  those  of  the  majority  of  his  parish,  and  were  regarded  as  indi- 

r  Ming  disaffection  towards  the  d^overnment,  and  a  tendency  to  rebellion. 

it  to  say  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ho  thought 
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proper  to  quit  the  parish,  and  soon  after,  the  city ;  remoring  to  a 
farm  which  he  purchased  at  East  Camp,  then  in  Dutehess  County,  ] 
He  settled  here  with  his  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  1770,  or  the  1 
ning  of  1771 ;  from  which  time  till  the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  W 
seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect  retirement,  occupying  himself  chicflj 
literary  pursuits. 

Mr.  Provoost's  political  opinions,  which  were  adverse  to  his  comfo; 
usefulness  in  the  city  of  New  York,  operated  very  differently  in 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
His  name  was  placed,   by  some  of   the  leading  politicians  of  the  di 
the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to  be  delegates  to  the  Pro\ 
Congress  ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  office.     He  ha 
the  offer  of  a  settlement  over  several  parishes,  where  his  politics 
have  been  rather  a  recommendation  ;  but  he  uniformly  declined,  c 
ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  to  avail  himself  of  his  politics  fi 
ing  towards  his  brethren  who  differed  from  him,  in  a  manner  that   *• 
be  imputed  to  mercenary  views,   and  an  ungenerous  desire  of  risi 
their  ruin."     He  also  declined  the  office  of  Chaplain  of  the  Conve 
which  met  at  Kingston  in  1777,  and  formed  the  first  Constitution  ( 
State  of  New  York. 

After  the  British  had  l)urnt  Esopus,  in  September,  1777,  3Ir.  Pro 
and  a  number  of  his  neighbours,  hearing  that  a  detachment  of  £ngli« 
diers  had  landed  on  their  side  of  the  river,  armed  themselves  fc 
defence  of  their  property,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  enemy.  They 
themselves  in  a  situation,  however,  in  which  the  concealment  of  thci 
sons  became  essential,  if  not  to  the  safety  of  their  lives,  at  least  tc 
security  from  capture.  Their  discretion  prevailed,  and  they  experi 
no  injury. 

On  the  termination  of  the  War,  Mr.  Provoost's  condition  and  pro 
underwent  a  favourable  change.  It  was  claimed  by  those  members  < 
church,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  during  the  War,  tl 
election  of  Vestrymen,  while  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  encm; 
valid  ;  and  the  question  being  referred  to  legal  adjudication,  it  was  d< 
in  their  favour.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that,  early  in  the  year 
•a  new  Vestry  was  chosen,  which  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Provoost 
: Rector.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  shortly  after  returned  with  his  1 
to  the  city.  One  effect  of  this  was  that  his  property  was  restored  tc 
and  from  this  time  he  was  not  only  relieved  from  pecuniary  cmha 
ment,  but  was  rendered  so  independent  that  he  was  able  to  indul| 
disposition  he  had  always  had  for  a  generous  hospitality. 

In  November,  1784,  Mr.  Provoost  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  thi 
versity  of  the  State.  On  the  removal  of  the  Continental  Congresi 
Trenton  to  New  York,  in  November,  1785,  he  was  elected  its  Chapli 

After  the  re-organization  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  S 
subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Provoost,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
was  chosen  IV.shop  of  New  York ;  and,  three  weeks  after,  was  hoi 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
Early  in  November  following,  he  embarked,  in  company  with  Dr.  W 
'vWhite,  Bishop  elect  of  Pennsylvania,  for  England,  with  a  view  to  i 
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Coiaoirtion  to  Episoopate.  They  were,  accordingly,  consecrated  on 
*th»  4A  of  ¥i  7,  1787,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  by  Dr.  John  Moore,— 

Aidibidiop  of  Uanterbnry, — the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Bsth  and  Wellfl,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  participating  in  the 
Conseoration.  Their  object  being  thus  accomplished,  they  returned, 
dkortlj  after,  to  this  country,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  8th  of  April. 
Kshop  ProTOOst  received,  on  his  return,  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  denomi- 
Mlioas. 

At  the  organiiation  of  a  new  Congress,  under  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  Bishop  Provoost  was  elected  Chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

In  August,  1799,  Mrs.  ProTOOSt  died,  after  a  lingering  illness ;  and,  in 
ike  ensuing  July,  he  followed  to  the  grave  a  favourite  son,  who  died  a  very 
^stressing  death ;  and  another  son,  the  only  one  who  survived,  occasioned 
Vm  great  unhappiness  by  his  erratic  behaviour.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
'on  health  had  become  seriously  impaired,  and  he  was  induced,  on  the  8th 
*of  September,  1800,  to  resign  the  Kectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  after 
having  held  it  nearly  seventeen  years. 

His  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  office  continued  till  the  3d  of  September, 
1801.  The  Convention  was  then  in  session,  over  which  he  presided  till  the 
Moment  he  made  his  resignation  verbally,  and  retired.  The  resignation 
-vas  accepted  and  a  successor  chosen  ;  though  the  House  of  Bishops,  when 
'Ae  matter  came  before  them,  took  care  to  say  that  they  judged  it  incon- 
fistent  with  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them  to  recognise  the  Bishop*8 
act  as  an  effectual  resignation  of  his  Episcopal  jiiri^tliction  ;  and  that,  while 
they  were  ready  to  consecrate  a  person,  to  render  Lim  competent  to  all  the 
Episcopal  duties,  it  must  be  explicitly  understood  that  they  should  consider 
inch  person  as  Assistant  or  Co-adjutor  Bishop,  during  Bishop  Provoost's 
life. 

The  first  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  in  which  Bishop  Provoost  took  part, 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  John  Claggett,  D.  D.,  for  the  Church  in 
Miryland,  in  September,  1792 ;  and  the  last  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hobart,  D.  D.,  for  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  in  May,  1811.  His 
irst  Ordination  was  admitting  to  the  Order  of  Deacon,  Richard  Channiug 
Hoore,  in  July,  1787,  and  his  last  was  admitting  to  the  Priesthood  the 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  in  April,  1801. 

Bishop  Provoost  suffered  occasional  attacks  of  an  apoplectic  character, 
IB  one  of  which  he  died  very  suddenly,  on  the  Oth  of  September,  1815, 
i;red  seventy-three  years  and  six  months.  His  Funeral  was  numerously 
and  respectably  attended  in  Trinity  Church,  where  an  appropriate  Sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  Harris,  Rector  of  St.  3Iark's  Church. 

FROM  GEORGE  B.  RAPELYE.  ESQ. 

New  York,  June  30,  1855. 

Dear  Sir:  The  generation  with  which  Bishop  Provoost  was  more  immediately 
connected,  have  all  passed  away.  I  am  among  tlie  few  who  remember  liim,  as 
t  man  advanced  in  life  when  they  were  young;  and  though  my  recollections  of 
him  are  neither  so  minute  or  extended  as  might  be  desirable  for  your  purpose, 
yet  such  as  they  are,  they  are  quite  at  your  service.     As  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
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Episcopal  Church,  I  occasionally  saw  him  in  private,  sometimes  heard  him  preach, 
and  onco  at  least  was  present  when  he  conferred  Orders.  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  his  appearance  and  manners,  and  my  impressions  in  respect  to  bii 
character,  though  formed  more  from  the  testimony  of  others  than  from  personal 
observation,  cannot,  I  think,  be  wide  of  the  truth. 

Bishop  Provoost,  as  I  remember  him,  was  rather  above  than  below  the  mediaoi 
height,  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency,  though  he  had,  on  the  whoU» 
a  tine  commanding  person.  Ills  face  was  round  and  full,  and  had  something  of 
the  ban  vivant  about  it;  which  was  not  at  uU  strange,  considering  what  wen 
the  social  and  festive  usa<>;es  of  that  day.  lie  had  a  strong,  intelligent  cast  of 
countenance,  which  was  well  fitted  to  command  attention  and  respect.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  early  training,  and  from  his  having  always  ben 
accustomed  to  move  in  the  hi^rlier  circles,  his  manners  were  those  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman — he  was  <>:raceful,  social,  self-possessed,  and  thorongUy 
acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  polished  socict}'. 

1  am  not  aware  that  Bisbo])  Provoost  was  ever  considered  as  greatly  distil- 
guished  for  his  intellectual  powers;  and  yet  1  think  he  was  always  looked  apn 
in  this  respect  as  considerably  above  mediocrity.  He  was  a  highly  educated  mil« 
having  enJo3'ed  the  best  opportiinitiits  for  improvement  that  could  be  furnislud 
either  in  this  country  or  in  (ireat  Britain.  He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  iii 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity.  Beiidei 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  (ireek,  and  Hebrew,  he  was  a  proficientk 
French,  German,  and  Italian;  and  it  has  been  said  that,  as  a  literary  recreatioa, 
he  made  a  new  version  of  Tusso.  He  had  a  taste  also  for  the  Natural  ScieMM^ 
and  especially  for  Botany.  While  he  was  at  the  University  of  Cambridgo,  ki 
gave  much  attention  to  this  branch,  and  formed  an  extensive  index  to  theeUlblH 
Vate  I/istoria  Plantarum  of  John  Bauhin,  whom  he  calls  "  the  Prince  of 
Botanists  "  in  a  written  leaf  of  his  own  copy  of  that  work.  lie  possessed  ft 
large  library,  part  of  which  was  given  by  his  son-in-law,  the  late  lion.  t7.  IK 
Colden,  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a  part  to  the  New  York  HistorioA 
Society. 

As  a  preacher.  Bishop  Provoost's  chief  attractions  consisted  in  a  fine,  ii 
sing  appearance,  a  good  voice,  and  a  felicitous  command  of  language.  He 
little  gesture,  and  generally  no  great  animation;  though  there  were  occasions 
which  his  mind  became  considerably  excited,  and  he  spoke  with  much  morei 
his  usual  force  and  vigour.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  straitest  sect  of  theologisMft 
nor  was  his  religion  characterized  by  any  great  fervour:  both  his  Theology  Mi 
his  standard  of  Christian  character  were  probably  about  the  same  as  generallf 
prevailed  in  the  Established  Church  of  England  at  that  day.  After  his  recnni 
from  Ireland,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionarf 
War,  he  seems  to  have  found  an  unpleasant  state  of  things  existing  in  hisparisht 
occasioned  partly  by  the  attachment  of  some  of  his  people  to  the  ministry  of 
Whiteficld  and  his  coadjutors.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  lit 
wrote  about  that  time,  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  own  religious  views,  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  his  ministry: — **  I  should  think  my  situation  p«^ 
fectly  agreeable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  bigotry  and  enthusiasm  that  generally 
prevails  among  people  here  of  all  denominations.  Even  the  Church,  particuUily 
the  lower  members  of  it,  is  not  free  from  the  general  infection.  As  I  found  tUi 
to  be  the  case,  I  made  it  a  point  to  preach  the  plain  doctrines  of  religion  and 
morality  in  the  manner  I  found  them  enforced  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  brought  an  accusation  against  me  by  these  peopl!, 
that  I  was  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  which  Um^ 
imagined  to  consist  in  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  and  reprobatMMt 
placing  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  merits  of  Christ  as  to  think  their  OWB 
endeavours  quite  unnecessary,  and  not  in  the  least  available  to  salratioii;  wtA 
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U  tmlMliiig  deslnietkm  all  who  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  the 
tiivml  BMiUera.    I  was,  however,  happy  enough  to  be  snpported  hj  many 
flf  the  prioeipal  peiaoiis  d  New  York.'' 

Though  Ilr.  FroTOOst  bad  probably  little  sympathy  with  the  Tiews  and  feelings 
•f  Bost  Other  denommations  of  Christians,  his  general  courtesy  was  never  affected 
hf  mmy  eonsidamtioiis  merely  denominational.  For  instance,  he  was  in  very 
%mabie,  and  I  beliere  intimate,  social  relations,  with  most  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Pkeabytcrtaii  and  Beformed  Dotch  Churches;  and  I  suspect  he  rarely  made 
•  dhuMT  party  but  that  some  of  them  were  among  his  guests.  An  Episcopal 
dogjmen  freni  Iralaiid  had  oome  to  this  country,  and  I  believe,  through  the 
inlliMDee,  had  obtained  employment,  both  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a 
in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Brooklyn.     As  the  Bishop  was  about  to  ordain 

or  more  persons  to  the  ministry,  he  invited  this  Mr.  W to  preach  on  the 

Dr.  Beach,  the  Bishop's  Assistant  Bifinister,  sent  invitations  to  Dr. 
levngston.  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  some  other  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  not  con- 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  present.     The  Irish  parson  took  it  into 
to  magnify  his  office  that  day  by  a  very  bold  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Soccesston,  involving  rather  a  stem  rebuke  to  those  whom  he  regarded 
without  any  authority.     Though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Bishop 
from  his  views,  he  felt  that  it  was  at  least  an  apparent  discourtesy  to 
iriends  who  were  present  at  the  service;  and  he  was  evidently  not  a  little 
bj  it.      Old  Dr.  Rodgers,  in   speaking  of  it  afterwards,  shrewdly 
I, — **  I  wonder  from  what  authority  the  Bbhop  derived  his  bapiiam,'* — 
to  the  (act  that  he  had  been  baptised  by  Dominie  Du  Bois  in  the  Dutch 


Provoost  commanded  great  respect  from  the  community  at  large.  The 
duties  belonging  to  the  Kpiscopate  be  always  discharged  with  freedom  and 
dignity;  and  thoui^h  the  number  of  his  Clergy  was  very  small,  I  believe  they 
inerally  regarded  him  with  deference  and  good-will.  He  was  distinguished  for 
laspoblie  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  patriotism,  lie  distributed  to  the  necessities 
if  the  poor  with  a  more  lil>cral  hand,  it  was  thought,  than  his  means  would 
fy-  He  entered  heartily  into  plans  for  public  improvement,  contributing  his 
or  his  money,  as  either  might  be  called  for.  His  love  of  liberty  made 
Whig  in  the  Revolution,  though,  in  being  so,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
^  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was  a  man  of  enlightened  and,  in  many  respects, 
ligMy  liberal,  views;  and  his  death  made  a  perceptible  chasm  in  the  intellectual 
eei  social  circles  of  New  York. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend 

And  humble  servant, 

GEO.  B.  RAPELYE. 
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JOHN  ANDREWS,  D.  D  * 

1767—1813. 

John  Andrews,  a  son  of  Mo.ses  and  Letitia  Andrews,  was  born  in 
Cecil  County,  Md.,  about  six  miles  from  the  Head  of  Elk,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1740.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  in  com- 
fortable worldly  circumstances,  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  it 
the  Elk  School,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery, 
where  he  received  his  training  preparatory  to  entering  College.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  removed  to  the  College  and  Academy  of  Phila* 
delphia,  where  he  graduated  in  1705,  with  distinguished  honour.  He  had 
completed  his  collegiate  course  the  preceding  year,  and  had  entered  as  a 
Tutor  in  the  Grammar  School;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  Provost,  Dr.  Smith,  no  Commencement  was  held  that  year,  so  that  be 
did  not  actually  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  till  May  of  the 
year  following. 

Mr.  Andrews  continued  his  connection  with  the  Grammar  School  about 
one  year,  when,  on  the   recommendation  of  Dr.  Smith,  he  was  induced  to 
take  charge  of  a  classical  school  at  Lancaster.     Having  previously  resolved  ■ 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  pursued  hu 
theological  studies  there,  a  little  more  than  a  year,  andcr  the  direction  of* 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Barton.      He  then   embarked,   in  company  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Magaw,t  for  London,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Epis«' 
copal  ordination.     On  the  2d  of  February,  1707,  he  was  ordained  Deacon, 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  lloyal  Chapel  of  St.  James,  Weal- 
minster,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London :  and  on  the  15tk 
of  the  same  month,  he  was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders,  in  the  same  plMe* 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  himself. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Pro]>agatiiig' 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  Missitmary  to  Lewes,  De.  Immediately  €■ ' 
his  return,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  and  remained  in  tim 

*  Memoir  of  Bishop  White. — Quarterly  Theological  Revie\r,  1813. — MSS.  from  hif  too,  Joha 
Andrews,  Eeo.,  John  McAllister,  Esq.,  John  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  and  Ror.  Dr.  Ethan  AlUa* 

t  Samuel  Mag  aw  was  graduated  at  the  University  uf  Pennsyh'ania  in  17579  beiDga  ■«■" 
ber  of  the  first  cla.os  that  graduated  in  that  institution.     After  receiring  IIolj  Onlera»  he 
for  some  time,  a  Missionary  of  the  Venerable  Society  ut  Dover  and  Duck  Creek,  in  Del*' 
In  l77tN  he  was  invited  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Taul's  Church,  Philadelphia^  bnt 


acee]it  the  charge  until  Jiinuary,  1781.     IIo  was  sole  minister  of  this  parish  from  1781  t4>  I78k 
when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore  became  his  Assistant;  and  he  oontinacd  Rector nntU  189^ 
when   Mr.   IMimore  succeeded  him.     Ho  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiylaH^ 
from  th(>  I'nivcr^iity  of  Pennsylvania  in   K-"^'!,  and  was  Vice  Provost  of  that  instUutSon  ftM|k 
17S2  to  171M.     About  the  year  1800,  he  was  connected  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  estahUsbtef 
the  Philadel])hia  Academy — an  institutiim  which  had  but  a  brief  existence.     lie  wns  Seentin'' 
of  several  of  the  enrly  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pcnnttrlrania.     H# 
died  in  Philadelphia,  December  1,  1812.     He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Chriat  Cbwckb 
Philadelphia.  177.'):  a  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1786;  a  Sermon  at  the  flnt  OidinnliM 
held  by  ]iish(»p  White,  1787;  a  Sermon  before  the(frand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  I7M5 


mon  at  th(>  Opening  of  the  African  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  1794;  a  Senwm  <■  Ihi 
death  of  Mrs.  White,  consort  of  Bishop  White,  171*7.  I  learn  from  a  gentleman  whonwft 
pupil  in  Dr.  Mngaw's  school,  that  ho  wa«  a  man  of  great  urimnity  of  mannerty  and  apfMi 
kindliness  of  s[)irit.  Considering  the  important  positions  ho  ocoupied,  he  teems  to  havv  lA 
behind  him  few  memorials. 
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Aduuge  of  tiMBi  aboiii  tliree  years.  By  that  time  his  health  had  begun 
to  sulfer  seriouslj  from  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  which  he  rcmored 
to  York,  Pa.,  and  beoame  Missionary  to  York  and  Carlisle.  Here,  in 
1772,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Callen* 
der,  of  Cumberland  County,  a  lady  of  fine  domestic  qualities  and  great 
general  ezeellence  of  character.  He  soon  found  that  his  salary  in  this 
^laee  was  insuffietent  for  the  supi>ort  of  his  family ;  and  therefore  accepted 
wm  infiSatkm  to  Queen  Anne*s  County,  Md.,  though  his  parishioners  and 
■e^boars  parted  with  him  not  without  deep  regret.  Ho  was  appointed 
by  the  Goremor  of  the  then  Province  of  Maryland,  Kector  of  St.  John's 
Fttisk,  Queen  Anne's,  and  he  retained  his  charge  until  some  time  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  At  the  commeucement  of  the  Revolution- 
aiy  straggle,  his  conscientious  abhorrence  of  civil  war,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
of  the  ability  of  the  Provinces  to  accomplish  the  object  at  which  they 
I,  led  him  to  endeavour  to  confine  opposition  within  the  limits  of  con- 
slifeBtioBal  allegiance  ;  though  he  was  never  otherwise  than  friendly  to  the 
of  his  country.  It  was  some  time  before  he  took  the  oath  of  abju- 
;  and  he  always  thought  some  of  the  public  measures,  especially 
the  treatment  of  the  Loyalists,  unduly  severe.  His  want  of  full  sympathy 
wUk  the  high  tone  of  political  feeling  around  him  rendered  his  situation 
fiemfortable,  and  finally  led  to  his  return  to  York,  where  he  opened  a 
school.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  very  successful ;  for  notwith- 
^,  in  his  political  views  and  feelings,  he  fell  much  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  yet  so  distinguished  was  he  as  a  scholar,  and  so  uDczcep« 
liooable  and  estimable  in  his  private  character,  that  his  school  was  liberally 
patronized,  especially  by  his  former  parishioners  and  friends  in  Queen 
Aane':<.  At  this  time  he  belonged  to  a  literary  club,  many  of  whose  mem- 
Wn  were  zealous  Whigs ;  but  this  did  not  at  all  affect  the  harmony  of  his 
iMercoorse  with  them.  The  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  ordered  thither 
m  his  parole,  after  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Montgomery  at  St. 
John  v.  During  his  residence  there,  Mr.  Andrews  formed  a  very  agreeable 
acqaaintance  with  him,  and  had  often  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  to 
the  hoiipitalities  of  his  house.  Andre  sometimes  met  there  some  of  the 
vaimest  friends  of  the  American  cause,  and  he  always  seemed  happy  in 
iktir  ?o<:'iety,  as  they  did  in  his. 

Mr.  Andrews,  after  remaining  at  York  for  some  years,  returned  to  Mary- 
hmU  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1782,  assumed  the  Rectorship  of  St. 
Thomas*  Parish,  Baltimore  County,  devoting  half  of  his  time  to  that  par- 
i^  and  the  other  half  to  St.  James',  the  adjoining  parish.  Northeast,  in 
tke  same  county.  On  his  first  coming  to  St.  Thomas',  he  lived  about  two 
■ilea  Southeast  of  the  Green  Springs,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Poplar 
Hill,  three  miles  farther  East.  At  each  of  these  places  he  had  a  fluurish- 
iag  school.  His  pupils,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  county, 
Tanriag  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  lived  in  his  family. 

At  the  first  Convention  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  from  the  parishes 
is  Maryland,  in  June,  1784,  Mr.  Andrews  was  present.  Up  to  the  time 
sCthe  Revolution,  the  Church  of  England  had  been  the  Established  Church 
ia  Maryland ;  but  at  this  Convention,  it  was  organized  as  the  l^i;ptestant 
Kpiseopal  Church  of  Maryland,  independent  of  all  foreign  jurbdiction ; 
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and  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  those  wbo  were  active  in  organising  it  andflr 

the  new  Constitution  and  Canons. 

At  the  following  Christmas,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Coke,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  Mr.  Fnmeii  ■. 
Asbury,  then  a  lay  preacher,  with  other  Methodist  preachers  in  the  United  j 
States,  met  at  Baltimore ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  West,  Rector  of  8t 
PauPs,  Baltimore,  undertook  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Methodists  and  j 
the  Episcopalians,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Andrews  is  said  to  have  beci  1 
exceedingly  earnest  on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  urged  the  union  OD  the  I 
ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  difference  between  them  to  justify  a  ; 
separation.  His  own  account  of  the  interview  between  the  two  parties  hn  ] 
often  been  printed. 

In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Andrews  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor    ; 
of  Divinity  from  Washiu^'ton  College,  Kent  County,  Md.,  then  under  tlis 
Presidency  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  Academy  uf  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  n 
Philadelphia  was  established,  and  Dr.  Andrews  was  placed  at  its  head. 
Accordingly,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  of  that  year,  and  imme-    ; 
diately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.     His  services  were  met  with  the    ; 
highest  testimonies  of  approbation,  and  the  school  almost  immediately  rose    ' 
into  general  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  White,  for  the  purpose  of  receiviBg 
Episcopal  Consecration  in  England,  from  November,  1780  to  the  suoceed- 
ing  April,  Mr.  Andrews  supplied  his  place  in  the  United  Churches  of  Chiiii 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also,  for  several  yean. 
Rector  of  St.  James'  at  Bristol,  and  regularly  officiated  there,  until  he  was  ' 
disabled  by  bodily  disease. 

In  1789,  the  Legislature  having  restored  to  the  former  Trustees  of  the  Cot 
lege  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  its  corporate  character,  Dr.  Andrews  wm 
persuaded  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Humanity  in  this  institution.  Ik 
1791,  when  the  College  and  Academy,  with  its  rival  institution,  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  united  under  the  corporate  title  rf 
•»  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  Dr.  Andrews  was  elected  to  the  oflBn 
of  Vice  Provost,  which  included  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  aad 
instruction  in  the  higher  classics. 

Having  discharged  with  great  fidelity  the  duties  of  this  place,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  was  unanimously  elected,  in  December,  1810,  to  iim 
office  of  Provost,  then  variant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McDowell.  B«t 
he  had  long  been  the  subject  of  a  nervous  disease,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution  began  now  perceptibly  to  abate.  He  was  himself  fully  sensible 
of  his  incipient  decline,  and  admonished  his  friends  not  to  expect  that  Us 
life  would  be  long  continued.  In  the  early  part  of  1812,  he  was  attacked 
with  vertigo,  and  exhibited  what  the  physicians  considered  indications  of 
water  on  the  chest.  At  the  Commencement  that  year,  which  took  place  is 
July,  he  suffered  so  much  from  debility  and  laborious  respiration,  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  perform  even  a  part  of 
his  appropriate  duties.  He  had  already  intimated  to  the  Trustees  a  wisk 
that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  looking  out  for  a  person  suitable  to  sueeeel 
him  in  office ;   being  fully  satisfied  that  his  period  of  active  serriee  W 
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tencUured  his  resignAtioii  on  the  2d  of  Febnuuy,  1818 ; 
and  the  Tras<  b»  m  Moepting  it,  testified  their  high  estimate  of  his  chaf^ 
aelsr  mnd  aormes,  aiid  made  honourable  provision  for  his  support  daring 
tka  iwaiadsr  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Andrews  oontinaed  to  discharge  his  accustomed  duties  in  the  Col- 
Jtge,  aeemrding  to  his  abilitj,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Trustees  would 
!•  able  soon  to  appoint  his  successor.  On  Monday  morning,  the  29th  of 
Matdi,  he  rose  apparently  in  his  usual  state,  and  after  breakfast  went  to 
tha  College^  but  soon  found  himself  so  unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  return 
He  went  immediately  to  his  chamber,  and  two  physicians  were 
aoon  in  attendance.  One  side  of  his  body  had  become  palsied ;  and 
the  physicians,  i^prehending  danger  of  apoplexy,  were  consulting,  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  it.  He  expressed 
to  his  attendants  the  opinion  that  he  was  better ;  but  had  scarcely  done  so 
before  a  sadden  shock  of  the  malady  which  had  been  apprehended  termi- 
nated his  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His  body  was  interred 
in  Christ  Church  burial-ground,  and  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by 
Ae  Bev.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  from  Numbers  xxiii.  10. 
.  Dr.  Andrews  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
JMert,  was  graduated  at  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in 
1790.  Mrs.  Andrews  died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1798.  Her  death 
occasioned  by  the  shock  which  she  received  from  the  death  of  a  son 
by  fire. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Andrews'  publications : — A  Sermon  on 
Matoal  Love,  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  before  the 
Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children  in  communion  with 
die  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1788.  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and 
Inportance  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  delivered  at  two  Ordinations,  one  in 
Christ  Church,  the  other  in  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  1788.  A  Sermon 
fD  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  preached  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  1789. 
An  Address  to  the  Graduates  in  Medicine,  delivered  at  a  Medical  Com- 
■encement  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1791.  Elements  of  Logic, 
1800.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  compiled  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  1813. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  HOW,  D.  D. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  23,  1857. 

Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Andrews,  of  whom  you  ask  me 
t4>g;ive  you  some  account,  began  a  few  years  only  before  his  dcatli,  while  I  was 
tn  undergraduate  in  the  University;  and  though,  afterwards,  when  my  esteemed 
dassmate,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Engles  and  myself  became  Head-masters  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  the  University,  I  had  frequent  and  even  intimate  social 
intercourse  with  him,  it  was  yet  that  of  a  very  young  man  with  one  far  advan- 
ced in  life. 

In  stature  lie  was  tall  and  portly,  and  his  personal  appearance  and  carriage 
eommanded  respect.  His  manners  were  those  which  became  a  Clergyman,  and 
the  Provost  of  a  University, — grave,  dignified,  and  polished,  and  at  the  same 
time  courteous  and  mild:  they  invited  respect  and  confidence,  while  they 
restrained  improper  familiarity  or  freedom.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
school  gentleman  of  a  former  generation. 
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In  one  trait  of  character,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  especially  excelled,^-*  trail 
which  adorns  and  heightens  every  other  excellence  which  a  roan  may  possen, 
and  the  want  of  which  is  a  serious  defect  in  any  character,  however  otherwiflo 
elevated  it  may  be — I  tiieun  thorough,  sterling  honesty.  He  was  no  time- 
server,  and  made  no  pretensions  to  what  did  not  belong  to  hini,  but  was  a  bigh- 
niinded  and  honourable  man,  witiiout  artifice  or  guile.  Nor  did  he  hesitate, 
when  propriety  or  duty  required  it,  frankly  to  avow  his  sentiments.  At  the 
same  time,  lie  possessed  a  sound  Judi^ment,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  which  led  him  to  speuk  and  act  with  uniform  discretion,  and  to 
treat  those  who  differed  from  him  with  all  due  respect  and  kindness.  The  mild- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings,  his  habitual  cheerfulness, 
and  his  fine  conversational  powers,  made  him  uncommonly  agreeable  in  tiis 
intercourse  of  private  life;  while  he  shed  light  and  interest  upon  almost  every 
subject  of  discussion  or  conversation,  by  his  general  learning,  by  choice  quota* 
tions  from  the  ancient  classics,  or  by  instructive  or  amusing  anecdotes,  of  wbidi 
he  had  a  large  store  treasured  up  in  his  memory. 

During  a  few  of  the  bust  years  of  his  life,  he  was  unable,  through  bodily 
infirmity,  to  ofHciate  in  the  pulpit,  and,  as  1  never  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing him  preach,  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  of  him  in  that  respect;  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  so  young  a  man  as  i  then  was,  could  correctly  judge  of  tbt 
extent  of  his  literary  or  theological  acquirements.  The  writer  of  his  Obituary, 
in  **The  Quarterly' Theological  Review,"  for  July,  1813,  says  that  "he  was 
equalled  by  k'W,  surpassed  by  none,  as  an  impressive  and  eloquent  preacher,** 
and  that, '*  as  a  theologian,  lie  was  well  versed  in  Systematic  Divinity  and 
Ecclesiastical  History."  In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  decided  Kpiscopalisn 
and  Arminian,  strongly  attached  to  his  Church,  and  zealous  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity. From  his  remarks  to  the  class  during  recitation,  and  from  his  privmts 
conversation,  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  read  many  of  tbs 
writings  of  the  very  able  Divines  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  days  of  King  Charles  Second  down  to  his  own  time, — such  as  Tillotson, 
Barrow,  Sherlock,  AVhitby,  &c.,  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Belles 
Lettres  writers  of  the  same  period. 

As  the  Provost  of  the  University,  he  so  happily  mingled  authority  with  kind- 
ness and  dignity  of  manner,  as  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  students, 
and  to  preserve  good  order  and  attention  to  study,  almost  without  the  necessity 
of  discipline.  He  was  exact  in  his  teaching,  requiring  such  accuracy  in  our  reci- 
tations as  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  careful  previous  study.  He 
excelled  in  classical  literature,  and  I  have  met  with  very  few  who  seemed  to  dis- 
cern so  quickly,  or  relish  so  highly,  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
as  he.  lie  was  particularly  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Homer, 
and  read  and  translated  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  elegance,  calling  onr 
attention  to  their  varied  beauties,  and  especially  to  the  wonderful  copiousness, 
case,  and  flexibility,  of  the  Greek  language,  with  its  adaptcdness  to  express 
almost  ever}'  shade  of  thought. 

In  common  with  all  men,  he  had   bis  imiKM'fections;  but  I  can  truly  say  thslg  ( 

when  I   knew  him,  he  was   the  Christian  gentleman,  the  accomplished  scholar,  ■' 

the  faithful  and  kind  instructer,  the  sincere  and  cordial  friend,  and  in  social  lil^  U 

the  cheerful,  instructive  and  pleasant  companion.  jr 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  very  high  esteem  j- 

And  sincere  friendship, 

SAMUEL  B.  HOir.     }. 


JOHN  ANDREWS. 


FROM  JOnS  MtALLlSTEH,  ESQ. 

PuiLADKLFHu.  Mafob  21,  1863. 
ir:  I  was  tnwork  class  in  the  Unirorsity  of  PenuaylTantn,  who  cnjo/ud 
e  bencBl  of  Dr.  AiidruWEt'  instructions;  and  jot  I  am  nut  itate  that  I  can  say 
■Dch  atwot  him  lliat  will  bv  to  your  puTpoBc.  All  my  ivcollMtinna  of  htm, 
tw^rvT.  mn  or  •  Very  ngrveable  kind,  [n  his  iiiteroourso  with  the  sludenta  ho 
1*  a  prrrL-ct  gcntluntan. — uniformly  coortc.ius  aiid  rrieiidly.  Of  hid  method  of 
Kbing  I  (r«til()  not  uixlurlake  Co  speak  in  daUil  at   tbis  distant  day.     Besides 

•  lasoTui  in  Latin  and  Ghjck,  ho  read  to  us  Lectures  on  Moral  j'liilgsupliy. 
[c  stuUicd  Logic  from  a  suiall  Compund  prepared  by  hiniseir.  After  tile  regu- 
r  biMineM  of  tbe  morning,  be  would  spend  some  time  in  rather  desultory 
varLs  ou  any  sulijeot  that  might  occur  to  him.  Perhaps  it  would  Iw  the  last 
ID^  that  be  had  readi  and  Troui  that  he  would  gradually  pass  to  something 
k;  so  tlmt  each  of  these  od-'usions  would  girc  us  quite  a  variety  of  matters  to 
tak  iifOn,  and  ihey  led  us  to  reail  many  bookij  which  otherwise  would  not 
l»e  bera  sought  for.  To  myself  they  were  very  instructive;  and  many  of  tba  • 
MR'Tallnns  vbich  he  made  in  that  informal  manner  are  y^i  in   my  memory. 

•  geiM-rally  dosed  with  Home  pleoGant  remark  which  would  raise  a  smile; 
vn  nalo^  from  hts  scat,  and  i-lightly  inclining  himself  towards  us,  he  would, 
U  a  kitKl  and  loving  look,  bid  tho  "young  gentlemen  "  good  morning. 

..  I>r.  AndrawB  wau  of  good  height  and  form,  though  rather  disposed  to  corpa- 
sr.  Ilia  U<x  was  florid.  From  a  nervous  affection,  there  woaa  tremor  in  hii 
ula,  which  of  course  affected  his  handwriting.  I  think  he  must  have  had 
I  tremar  sooielime  befi^re  my  recollection  of  him,  for  I  remember  to  hara 
■Iti-ct]  Ihc  evidences  of  it  in  some  of  his  writing  which  diitcd  back  to  1791. 
K«gr«I(ing  that  my  recollect  ions  of  Dr.  Andrews  are  not  more  eictcndol,  and 
V  t«  your  purpose,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  much  respect. 
Tours  truly, 

ions  McAllister. 


RT.  REV.  THOMAS  JOHN  CLAGGETT,  D.  D. 

1767—1816. 

FROM  THE  RET.  JOHN  H.  CHEW. 

PABSOItAOE,  St.  PACt's  P*RT9H,  ? 

PatNCK  Geobok'b  Coi'STt,  Md.,  October  17, 1S55,  i 
e».  wid  dear  Sir :  After  exploring  every  sonrco  of  information  in  res- 
to  my  Tenernble  grandfather,  the  late  Bishop  Cla^gctt,  within  my 
fiseli,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  fumiBlk  you  with  the  following  acoonnt  of 
tte  leading  events  of  his  history. 

1  first  ancestor  in  this  eonnlry  was  Thomas  Cloggett,  the  son  of 
Bdward  CUggett.  of  the  city  of  London,  who  came  over  in  the  year  1670, 
i  sreltled  in  Calvert  County,  in  this  Stole.  His  son,  Richard  Claggett, 
Icndcd  ip  Prince  George's  Couoty,  on  an  estate  which  the  Bishop  after- 
vanb  inherited,  and  for  the  most  part  made  hi.i  residence.  His  name  in 
fiNntd  in  the  Church  Records,  as  a  Vestryman  of  his  parish,  in  17*27.     Th« 
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Rev.  John  Evcrsficld,*  who  was,  for  many  years,  Rector  of  this  sameptr^ 
ish,  (St.  Paul's, )  married  a  daughter  of  this  gentleman,  a  sister  of  the 
Bishop's  father. 

The  father  of  the  Bishop,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claqgett,  was  ordained 
in  London  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1747.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  devotion.  He  was  Rector,  first  of  Christ  Church  Parish, 
Calvert  County,  and  afterwards  of  William  and  Mary  Parish,  Gharlci 
County,  Md.  He  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gantt, 
of  Prince  George's  County,  who  left  two  children,  the  Bishop,  and  a  daoj^ 
tor  who  married  my  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Chew  of  Calvert  County. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Browne,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Browne,  of  Charlei 
County,  a  physician  of  some  note.  Mr.  Claggctt  died  soon  after  his  secoad 
marriage,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving,  besides  the  two  cbit 
drcn  already  mentioned,  only  one  son,  who  removed  to  the  Western  put 
of  Virginia,  where  his  descendants  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Claggett  aftei^ 
wards  married  Mr.  Robert  Horner,  and  had  two  sons ; — one  of  whom 
the  father  of  Professor  Horner  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  John  Claggett  was  born  in  Prince  George's  County,  Md., 
the  2d  of  October,  1743.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  whei 
he  was  very  young,  his  uncle,  Mr.  Edward  Gantt,  of  Calvert  Conntji 
became  his  guardian,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  his  education.  9f 
him  he  was  sent  first  to  the  Lower  Marlborough  Academy,  which  was  thcA 
under  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Philipson,  a  classical  teacher  of  uncommoB 
merit,  and  afterwards  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  gradoftted 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1764. 

Leaving  College,  he  entered  immediately  upon"  the  study  of  Theology^ 
which  he  pursued  principally  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  ReT. 
John  Eversfield,  D.  D.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  ht 
went  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Deftp 
cons  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  to  the  Priesthood  on  the  11th  of  Oet#^ 
ber,  1767,  by  the  lit.  Rev.  Richard  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  return  from  England,  he  was  prt* 
sented  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  the  Rectorship  of  All  SuMtf 
Parish,  in  Calvert  County,  and  entered  immediately  with  great  zeal  npdii 
the  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties.  About  this  time,  and  during  his  reri* 
dence  in  this  parish,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Gantt,  a  daughter  of 
the  gentleman  before  referred  to,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  the  remaa* 
der  of  his  life,  and  who  survived  several  years  after  his  death.  He  coSp 
tinned  in  this  parish  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  soon  aftit 
which  he  retired  to  his  residence  in  Prince  George^s,  and  remained  withoiA 
a  charge  for  about  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  or  about  the  begia* 
ning  of  1779,  it  appears  that  he  commenced  officiating  in  St.  PauPs, 


*  Jony  Eversfield  wns  a  native  of  England,  and  a  joiinger branch  of  a  nob1«  family.  Bl 
received  Priest's  Orders  in  September,  1727,  and  in  the  following  November  embarked  fortti 
Province  of  Maryland.  In  May,  172H,  he  was  presented  to  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Prinoe  Ueofftl 
County.'  Three  years  afterwanJK,  he  married  Eleanor  Claggett,  a  {parishioner  of  his,  and  vak 
of  iJisbop  Claggett,  and  became  {assessed  of  a  largo  landed  estAte.  He  had  a  noble  ]ibraf7,iMi 
a  man  of  great  learning,  an<l  as  a  minister  his  memory  is  without  reproach.  He  died  NevMp 
ber  8,  1780,  not  far  fn>m  eighty  years  of  age,  leaving  behind  him  several  ehlldreOy  oat  rf 
whom, — John,  took  Orders  and  settled  in  England. 
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jpuiah  in  wlidi  he  now  liTed ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1780,  he  was  duly 
elaeted  ita  Beetor,  under  the  Aet  for  the  establishment  of  Vestries,  passed 
bj  the  Lei^alatnre,  at  ita  previous  session. 

La  1788,  he  was  one  of  a  Committee  who  obtained  ft'om  the  Legislature 
the  Cluurlar  of  the  Incorporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  the  Oleigj.  He  was  also  on  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention 
of  1786  to  attend  to  a  Bill  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for 
iBOorporating  the  various  Religious  Societies.  In  the  Convention  of  I7889 
hd  vaa  a  member  of  the  Committee  that  prepared  the  first  set  of  Canons 
§K  tke  Diocese  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  from  this  time 
he  was  made  Bishop.  In  1787,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
of  Maryland  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chvrcli  in  the  United  States.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1792,  he  was  unani- 
■oaaly  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church, 
H«w  York,  by  Bishop  Provoost, — Bishops  Seabury,  White,  and  Madison 
aainting  in  the  service,  on  the  13th  of  September  of  the  same  year, — 
heing  the  fifth  Bishop  then  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  that  was  con- 
secrated on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  English  and  Scotch  successions, 
through  Bishop  Seabury  who  had  been  ordained  in  Scotland,  and  Bishop 
White  and  others  who  had  received  their  Orders  in  England,  were  first 
Mf  I  il  in  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  Claggett ;  and  the  united  succession 
Im  been  transmitted,  through  him,  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Ipueopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  now  living. 

Alter  his  election  to  the  Episcopate,  he  resigned  the  joint  Rectorship  of 
St.  James*  Parish,  Ann  Arundel  County,  and  All  Saints',  Calvert,  which 
ke  then  held,  and  returned  to  his  former  residence  in  Prince  George's, 
vkere,  in  1793,  he  again  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish.  In  1800, 
ke  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
tkat  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyell,  afterwards  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York, 
was  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives, — the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress held  in  Washington  City.  In  1808,  he  became  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  organized  about  that  time,  in  Upper  Marlborough, — the  County 
leat ;  and  continued  to  officiate  in  that  capacity,  when  not  engaged  else- 
vhere  in  the  performance  of  Episcopal  duties,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  infirmities  attendant  on  several  of  his  last  years  obliged  him  consider- 
thly  to  relax  his  labours ;  and  in  1814,  Dr.  Kemp  was  appointed  Assistant 
Bishop.  After  having  presided  over  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland 
Iwcnty-four  years,  he  died  at  his  residence  near  Upper  Marlborough,  oA 
the  2d  of  August,  1816,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Sermons 
with  reference  to  his  death  were  preached  by  Bishop  Kemp,  and  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Wilmer,  of  Alexandria,  both  of  which  were  published. 

The  following  Epitaph,  written  by  the  late  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.,  is 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  : — 

*' THOMAS  JOHANNES  CLAGGETT,  D.  D., 

Episcopus  primus  Marilandas 

Natus  sexto  nonas  Oct  obris, 

Anno  Salutis  1743. 

Ordinatus  Diaconuset  Presbyter,  Londini,  1767, 

Et  Episcopns  consecratus  1792. 
Deoessit  in  pace  Cliristi,  quarto  nonas  August!, 

1810. 
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Fidclitato  et  inansuetudine  EoclcsUm  resit, 

Moribus  que  ornavit. 
Uxcri,  libcris,  sociisque  memoriam  carissimam, 
£t  flcclesia;,  et  patriae,  nonien  honoratum  dedit. 

Bishop  Claggctt^s  publications  consist  of  his  Pastoral  Letters,  Addressei 
to  his  Convention,  and  a  few  occasional  Sermons. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alnt 
Mater,  and  also  by  Washington  College,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marj^ 
land. 

Bishop  Claggctt  left  a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ; — his  eld«ik 
daughter,  who  married  Mr.  John  Eversficld,  having  died,  without  childrei, 
several  years  before  him.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  member  of  tht 
Bar.  He  lived  at  his  father's  dwelling  place,  which  he  inherited,  aai 
died,  unmarried,  in  1824.  Thomas  John  was  a  physician,  and  lived  ail 
died  in  Frederick  County,  leaving  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  are  stiU 
living.  Charles  Nichols  died  single  in  1882.  Priscilla  Elizahethy  tilt 
elder  of  the  two  surviving  daughters,  married  Mr.  John  H.  Chew,  of  Cat 
\»ert  County,  and  died  in  1843,  leaving  seven  children,  six  of  whom  an 
yet  living.  Elizabeth  Laura,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Mr.  Josiaa 
Young,  of  Prince  George's  County,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  Bishop's  chit 
dren  who  now  survives. 

Bishop  Claggctt  was  a  well  informed  divine,  and  continued  to  the  laal 
devoted  to  the  studies  and  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  is  said  by 
those  who  remember  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  commanding  person,  Toioa 
and  manners,  and  of  great  dignity  of  character,  yet  exceedingly  mild,  afii* 
ble  and  easy  of  access.  It  has  been  thought  that  perhaps  his  love  of  ooi* 
ciliation  may  have  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  want  of  firmness  and 
decision.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Dr.  Hawka 
has  well  remarked,  in  his  *♦  Ecclesiastical  Contributions,"  that  •*  it  waaa 
most  amiable  infirmity. '^  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Clag- 
gett's  Episcopate  was  protracted  considerably  beyond  the  period  of  life  at 
which  men  often  become  incapable  of  attending  to  public  affairs ;  and  dot 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age.  Bui 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  could  best  appreciate  the  views  and  motiTM 
by  which  he  was  guided,  deny  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  and  asaoi 
that  he  was  always  firm  and  uncompromising  in  the  discharge  of  what  k 
considered  his  duty.  Passing  without  reproach  through  all  the  peculiai 
difficulties  and  trials  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  has  left  an  enviabfa 
reputation  behind  him. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wilmer,  then  of  Alexandria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  : — 

**  He  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  which  was  cultivated  bjl 
liberal  education,  and  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  mannat, 
and  with  all  the  resources  of  general  science.  His  memory  was  peculiafly 
vast  and  retentive,  and  was  stored  with  an  astonishing  fund  of  eDtcrtainim 
as  well  as  useful  anecdote,  from  which  he  delighted  to  draw  for  the  benall 
and  pleasure  of  his  friends. 

**  But  it  was  his  peculiar  glory  to  possess  the  character  of  the  Christiaii 
of  the  Christian  Minister,  and  the  Christian  Bishop.  In  all  these  idi* 
tions,   he  dispLiyed  the  erudition  of  the  sound  Divine,  the  virtues  of  di 
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f  of  the  Pastor.    UiMmgntntpg,  modeat  and  nnos- 
Im  a         I  nnoonacions  of  hb  tal«iit8  or  his  worth.     Hia 

hiMJlitj  wamgwA  uaen  wiu  all  his  actions,  and  was  the  rosnlt  of  his  gen- 
Ma  piaij.  Hk  faligum  was  not  of  that  morose  and  forbidding  kind, 
wUdi  wmM,  taaeh  «  that  Christianity  is  designed  to  repress  all  the  social 
mA  gemax^aB  affeetiooa,  aiuL  to  wrap  the  soul  in  gloomy  contemplation. 
b  wmm  pie^  widumt  affectation ;  cheerfolness  without  levity ;  the  effort 
«f  C!kriatiaa  beneTolenoe  labouring  to  scatter  through  every  department  of 
BwelhiBg  that  might  innocently  beguile  it  of  its  cares,  while  it  taught 
the  end  of  life  was  to  die.  His  affability  and  condescension  made 
forgjtt  that  he  waa  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  by  making  him  feel 
he  waa  in  the  presence  of  a  friend.  But  the  end  of  his  convers&tion, 
that  of  hu  preaching,  was  to  lead,  if  not  directly,  yet  by  a  course 
to  the  windings  of  the  human  heart,  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  was 
ddUghtfnl  theme  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  because  it  was  the  founda- 
of  hia  best  joys  and  the  source  of  his  best  hopes.  On  Him  he  relied 
avpport  him  in  that  hour  which  was  advancing  by  slow  but  steady  and 
steps,  which  he  had  long  anticipated,  upon  which  he  loved  to  con- 
,  and  for  which,  we  trust,  he  was  prepared.  He  had  been  gradually 
slowly  declining  during  several  of  his  last  years,  but  still  continued  to 
to  his  parochial  and  Episcopal  duties  ;  nor  did  he  cease  from  the 
of  daty  till  he  received  the  command  from  above.  While  officiating 
h  ene  of  his  churches,  he  was  attacked  with  the  indisposition,  which  ter- 
■iaated  at  once  Km  life  and  his  usefulness ;  and  thus  received  in  the  Sanc- 
T  on  earth  the  Huninions  that  called  him  to  the  Sanctuary  above." 
Hoping  that  these  notices  of  a  venerable  man  long  since  gone  to  his  rest, 
ly  suffice  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  H.  CHEW. 


-♦♦■ 


ABRAHAM  BEACH,  D.  D. 

1767—1828. 
FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE. 

Newport,  January  15,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  After  consideraLle  delay,  I  send  you  the  following  sketch 
of  my  venerable  grandfather,  which  embodies  all  the  more  important 
&ct«  that  T  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning  him. 

ABRAHA31  Beach  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  on  the  0th  of  Septcm- 
l«r.  1740.  Hia  father  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  sister 
of  David  Wooister,  one  of  the  Brigadier  Generals  appointed  by  Congress 
at  the  organization  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  an  early  period  of  the  War.  Abraham  was  the  only  child  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  hia  father,  who  waa  a  man  of  high  character  and 
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Mission,  and  which,  while  it  manifests  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rcctness  of  his  own  faith,  is  wholly  exempt  from  any  persecuting  spirit 
towards  those  who  di£fcred  from  him.  **  In  this  part  of  the  world,"  Mys  he, 
**  arc  Dissenters  of  every  denomination,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  imbibed  in  their  earliest  years,  and  have  increased 
with  them :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  easily  worn 
off.  I  find,  however,  that  treating  them  with  candour,  kindness,  and  charity, 
is  the  most  likely  means  to  bring  them  to  examine  with  coolness  and  impar^ 
tiality  the  Constitution  of  our  own  Church,  which  only  is  wanting  in  order 
to  make  them  members  of  it.    This  I  have  experienced  in  several  instances." 

The  period  of  his  employment  in  the  service  of  the  Society  waa  one  of 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  especially  of  New 
Jersey,  which  waa  the  battle  ground  of  the  Revolution.     It  required  no 
little  prudence,  while  making  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties  the 
paramount  object  of  his  life,  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
preserve  that  practical  neutrality  in  the  existing  civil  war,  which  he  deoBiod    i 
to  be  imposed  ))y  his  sacred  calling.     In  his  Report  of  1775,  he  says,^ 
**  The  unhappy  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  operalai    ' 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  country.     The  Cl«^    j 
gy  are  justly  thought  to  be  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  Mother  Coontij,    I 
as  well  as  to  that  of  America  ;  which,  at  present,  is  a  sufhcicnt  reason  for    ^ 
our  being  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many  of  our  neighbour!.    : 
However,  I  am  determined,  in  the  midst  of  these  or  any  greater  difficnltiei    \ 
that  may  surround  me,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  modem* 
tion,  peace,  and  good-will  amongst  my  people,  and  to  trust  to  Divine  Pfovi-    : 
denee  for  the  success  of  my  endeavours."  ' 

Mr.  Reaches  residence,  which  was  on  an  estate  on  the  Raritan,  aboil  ^ 
three  miles  from  New  Brunswick,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  intermar*  - 
riage,  soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  Mission,  with  Ann,  who  died  in  1808^  i 
and  who  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Evert  Van  Winkle,  one  of  thi- j^ 
original  Dutch  settlers,  was,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  War,  bet 
the  lines  of  the  belligerents.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  depredations  fnm  ■; 
both  parties,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  balls,  fired  in  the  nlrirniiihw 
between  the  advance  guards,  lodged  in  the  walls  of  his  dwelling.  f-* 

Though  attached  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  which,  from  the  ntttlciMnat  f-= 
of  the  country,  had  been  that  of  his  ancestors,  Mr.  Beach  was,  from  tWf^ 
very  nature  of  his  associations,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  time  for  ill 
assuming  an  independent  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  had  not ^l 
yet  arrived.  He  thought  that  it  was  not  desirable,  as  he  often  fiiprmiri 
himself,  that  Independence  should  be  obtained  through  civil  war,  but  tkrt 
when  the  proper  period  for  the  separation  came,  it  would  take  plaee  M 
readily  as  ripe  fruit  falls  from  the  parent  tree.  Without  discussing  theev* 
rectness  of  .these  views,  those  philanthropists,  who  applaud  the  declandiif^ 
of  the  infidel  Rousseau,  deprecating  every  revolution  that  costs  the  lift  if 
a  single  individual,  cannot  well  object  to  the  repugnance  of  a  GhritlHi 
minister  to  measures  which  were  attended  with  so  much  bloodshed,  vaif^i" 
which  might  well  have  led  to  a  most  indefinite  carnage. 

Though  he  did  not  undergo  the  same  risk  of  personal  danger  ai 


I , 


1^ 


able  kinsman  of  Newtown,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  tnat,  when  actoallj 


somii 
tnat, 
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for  the  King,  bj  the  Continental  troops, 

jBoreli,  He  coi     nned  the  Service  to  the  end,  Mr.  Beaoh 

dmadf  abiolTed,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 

taf  aIfa|^iMa»  to  which,  indeed,  he  conceived  that  his  ordination  vows  gave 

llMilioaal  forea*    Nor  did  he  feel  justified,  without  the  approbation  of  the 

4oeioij,  wilder  whoee  direction  he  deemed  himself,  even  so  far  to  snccnmb 

in  eivnmataiiees  as  to  omit  the  obnoxious  portion  of  the  Litnrgj.     On 

ji  the  14ih  of  July,  1776,  he  went  to  his  church  at  Piscataqua,  and 

the  Hweeeeding  Sunday,  the  11th,  to  the  church  at  New  Bnmswick,  to 

the  lerrieeB  according  to  the  usual  course,  but,  in  both  cases,  he 

■piniied  that,  unices  he  omitted  the  prayers  in  question,  he  would  not 

petmitted  to  proceed.     His  account  of  what  occurred  on  the  first  occa- 

u  eontained  in  a  letter  to  the  Society,  of  the  15th  of  February,  1777, 

imd  is  as  follows : — "After  Independence  was  declared  by  the  Congress,  it 

"Vu  deemed  High  Treason  for  any  person  to  pray  for  the  King  and  G-ovem- 

aa  direoted  by  the  Liturgy.     I  went  to  church,  fully  determined  to 

no  alteration  in  the  Service.     When  I  was  in  the  reading  desk,  look- 

iig  for  the  lessons,  a  person  came  up  to  me,  desiring  to  speak  with  me  in 

ohnrch  yard ;  he  informed  me  that  if  I  should  presume  to  pray  for  the 

of  England,  I  should  be  immediately  made  a  prisoner,  and  he  could 

lawer  fbr  the  further  consequences. 

**In  theae  circumstances,  I  thought  it  advisable  rather  to  shut  the 

duifdb  Ibr  the  present,  than  to  violato  the  Declaration  I  subscribed  before 

the  Bishop  at  my  ordination,  the  oath  of  allegiance  I  then  took,  and  the 

natural  feelings  of  my  own  mind.     My  churches  were  accordingly  shut 

from  the  7th  of  July  to  the  8th  of  December ;  since  which  time  I  have 

cfficiated  altogether  at  New  Brunswick,  the  church  at  Piscataqua  being  at 

jrcsent  occupied  as  a  barrack  for  part  of  the  forty-second  Regiment. 

«« My  present  condition  is  truly  distressing,  being  situated  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  the  Picket  Guard  of  the  King's  troops.  Parties  of 
Washington's  army  are  every  day  skulking  about  me.  A  few  days  ago, 
Ihey  drove  off  my  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  since  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  letter,  about  fifty  of  them  surrounded  my  house,  and  fired  from 
thence  on  the  out-sentry  of  the  Hessians.  They  went  off,  however,  in 
aiboat  an  hour,  without  entering  the  house  or  doing  any  damage  to  those 
ired  on. 

**  I  wish  to  be  favoured  with  the  Society's  directions  respecting  my  future 
eonduct  ;  my  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  my  brethren  in  general  in  this 
eoantry,  being  very  critical  and  distressing." 

Ihiring  the  whole  Revolutionary  Contest,  Mr.  Beach  continued  in  his 
perilous  position,  and  confining  himself  to  his  religious  functions,  dispensing 
■piritnal  consolations  alike  to  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  Americans  and  English- 
men, enjoyed  the  respect  not  only  of  those  whose  political  opinions  coinci- 
ded with  his  own,  but  he  used  frequently  to  relate  incidents  showing  the 
eoartesies  of  American  officers,  by  whom  he  was,  on  several  occasions, 
relieved  from  personal  embarrassments,  to  which  others,  not  of  his  sacred 
eaUing,  were  subjected ;  and  that  he  suffered  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
Ua  coantrymen,  by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  what  he  deemed  binding 
obligations,  is  evident  from  what  occurred  immediately  after  the  War — ^his 
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election  by  a  Whig  Vestry  as  the  first  associate  of  the  patriot  Prooyost  in 
the  ministry  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  church  in  New  Brunswick,  shut  in  July,  1776,  and  temporarily 
opened  for  Divine  Service  in  December  of  that  year,  was  again  cloaed  on 
the  departure  of  the  British  troops,  and  not  subsequently  opened  till 
December,  1781,  after  which  time,  in  accordance  with  the  advioe  of  his 
brethren  in  other  Colonics,  and  the  suggestions  understood  to  have  been  made 
by  tlic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Clergy  of  Connecticat,  public 
worship,  omitting  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  was  regularly 
solemnized  during  the  remainder  of  the  Wur.  Indeed,  while  his  chnrohei 
were  closed,  Mr.  Beach  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  liolj 
office,  among  his  old  parishioners,  or  in  the  vacant  congregations.  Dr. 
Chandler,  of  Elizabethtown,  who  had,  before  the  Revolution,  acqoired  a 
distinguished  reputation,  as  the  a))le  advocate  of  an  American  Episcopaey, 
and  most  of  his  other  brethren,  had,  at  an  early  day,  lefib  the  coontiy; 
and,  for  a  considerable  period,  Mr.  Beach  was  the  only  officiating  clergyna 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Society  had,  from  his  entrance  on  his  duties,  which  bad  then  ben 
extended  to  sixteen  years,  repeatedly  manifested  their  approbation  of  Ui 
course.  The  stipend,  however,  of  forty  pounds,  which  they  had  allowed 
him  from  the  beginning,  had  never  been  increased,  while  not  only  were  Ui 
labours  and  expenses  augmented  by  the  situation  of  the  country,  Irat  for 
the  preceding  eight  years,  the  contributions  from  his  church  had  wboOj 
ceased,  leaving  him  mainly  dependant  on  the  produce  of  his  farm. 

In  July,  178.S,  he  was  appointed  temporary  Missionary  at  Amboj,  ii 
additicm  to  his  regular  charge  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Society  TOted  Ufl 
a  small  gratuity,  not  so  much  as  a  compensation  for  the  additional  dntio^ 
as  a  mark  of  their  esteem.  In  transmitting  the  Besolution,  the  Seeretti]^  t j^ 
after  adverting  to  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  Rerolatio^ a j; 
which  rendered  their  means  inadequate  to  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  Miff 
eer\'ices,  says, —  "f 

"  You  will  consider  this  exertion  of  the  Society  in  your  favonr,  H  H 
instance  of  their  good  intentions  and  constant  desire  to  reward  the  meriMI^^ 
rious  services  of  the  Missionaries,  whose  distresses  they  pitj,  and 
happiness  they  have  always  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability." 
Chandler,  writing  to  him  at  the  same  time,  says, — '*  In  Dr.  Morrioe's 
you  are  informed  that  you  were  appointed  Missionary  for  Amboy  as  well 
New  Brunswick,  and  as  such  had  the  Society's  leave  to  take  possesiiOB 
the  Church  lands  in  that  new  part  of  your  Mission,  and  that,  in  conti 
tion  of  your  multiplied  labours  and  eminent  services,  a  gratuity  had 
allowed  you  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  for  which  yon  might  draw 
soon  as  you  pleased,  (and  which  gratuity,  I  hope,  may  be  annually 
cd.)     You  will  take  notice  that  it  is  as  large  as  ever  was  granted  on 
occasion,  and  you  will  consider  it  as  more  valuable  on  aceonnt  of 
honour  attending  such  a  testimony  of  your  merit,  than  for  the  number 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  which  it  amounts.     In  short,  its  ynlua 
be  calculated  on  the  same  principles  on  which  premiums  and  fMi&b 
estimated.     Every  member  present  was  fully  convinced  of  yovr 
dinary  merit,  and  wished  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  substantial  proof 


in  the  Sooieiy's  opinicm,  I  doabi  sol 
■  j       1 J     10  thai  the  time  will  oome  when,  the 

m  mAMmgt  Jon  will  stand  as  high  in  that  of  yonr  oonntfy- 
aad  auM^  adherence  to  the  tnie  principloe  of  the  Choreh, 
«f  all  preeetti  temptatioi  to  reTolt  from  them ;  a  persevering 
■  ffpft^—ji^  Ihe  dnUes  of  yonr  station,  together  with  pmdenee, 
*«  and  good  t taper,  will  naturally,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  reward  in 
UmoM  aa  weU  as  in  the  next.  Think  not  that  I  affect  to  write  Epige^ 
flj^ff  theae  hints  are  the  pnre  snggi  stions  of  esteem,  affection  and  friendship. 
||^,tlMi  joa  ave  not  supported,  as  yon  ought  to  be,  by  the  few  clergymen 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  bat  be  not  discouraged,  and  yon 
jonrself  aUe  to  stand  on  your  own  legs.*' 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  in  acknowledging,  in  NoTember,  1784, 
's  annonneement  of  his  appointment  to  New  York,  requested  a 
of  his  correspondence,  on  motives  interesting  to  the  Church  in 
;  and  on  him  the  Society  greatly  relied  for  information  regard- 
f4beir  property  here,  as  well  as  respecting  the  beneficiaries  to  whom  they 
their  aid.  In  these  relations,  it  was  in  his  power  efficiently  to 
Ihe  family  of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Chandler,  who  died  before  he 
ike  ecclesiastical  preferment  to  which  he  had  well  entitled  himself. 
im,  JTime,  1784,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  recognition  of  the 
uder  a  Charter  from  the  State,  Mr.  Beach  was  appointed,  at  the 
request  of  the  newly  elected  Rector,  Br.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
wpooet,  the  Assbtant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  which 
nah  was  then  co'eztensivc  with  the  territorial  limits  of  the  city, — the 
vporation  being  entitled  <*  The  Rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
m  York,  in  communion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
irte  of  New  York/*  and  which  name  was  only  changed  in  1814  to  that 
•*  The  Rector,  Church  Wardens,  and  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  in 
i  city  of  New  York."  The  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
acne  of  the  adjacent  counties,  had  received  Royal  endowments,  which 
tim  the  ministers,  in  a  degree,  independent  of  their  parishioners ;  but 
a  income  of  Trinity  Church  was  then  far  from  what  the  unprecedented 
igresa  of  the  city,  in  wealth  and  population,  converting  its  farm  lands 
la  the  sites  of  spacious  dwellings  and  magnificent  warehouses,  have 
lae  rendered  it.  To  Mr.  Beach  the  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds,  pay- 
la  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church,  was  granted,  while  the  compcnsa- 
m  of  3Ir.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Moore,  who  were  appointed  additional  Assist- 
A  Ministers  at  the  same  time,  was  made  to  depend  mainly  on  voluntary 
baeriptions,^ — a  circumstance  in  itself  of  no  small  account  in  settling  the 
Mation  of  precedence  between  him  and  the  latter  gentleman,  and  which 
iheequently  arose. 

Though  Mr.  Beach  thus  became  connected  with  New  York,  he  did  not 
e  abandon  hjs  relations  to  New  Jersey.     As  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Brunswick,  he  had  attended  a  meeting  at  that  place,  which  indeed  was 
Haed  wholly  through  his  instrumentality,  of  the  Clergy,  including 
ptcal  respectable  lay  members  of  the  Church,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
9  and  New  York,  in  the  month  preceding  his  appointment  to  Trinity 
the  expressed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the  parties  in 
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both  of  Eector  and  of  Bishop  of  New  York  during  life,  prevented  kn  per- 
forming any  active  duties,  he  refused,  as  well  on  account  of  hie  ege  ii 
other  circumstances,  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  place  of  Assistant  Bieh^k, 
and  to  which  Dr.  Hobart  was  chosen,  but  not  without  some  votes  beiag, 
despite  of  his  own  request,  lost  for  Dr.  Beach.  The  earnest  controveraj 
pending  at  this  time  between  Dr.  Hobart  and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Caft 
Jones,*  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  pamphlets  from  both  parties  and  their 
respective  friends,  in  which  not  only  many  of  the  Clergy  were  involved, 
but  in  which  the  feelings  of  their  parishioners  were  keenly  enlisted^  and 
which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Jones'  connection  with  Trinity  Ghurek^ 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  inducing  the  final  withdrawment  of  Dr. 
Beach  from  New  York.  On  occasion  of  his  resignation,  which  took  place 
in  March,  1813,  the  Vestry,  '*in  consideration  of  his  very  long  and  fftitli- 
ful  services  in  the  Churcli,  as  one  of  its  most  faithful  pastors,  granted  hui 
an  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  life,  secured  by  bond,  under  sad 
of  the  Corporation."  For  many  years,  while  he  continued  in  the  aetive 
performance  of  his  duties,  tlierc  had  been  annually  voted,  in  addition  td  J 
the  salary  originally  granted,  a  gratuity,  varying  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars ;  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  him,  when  that  portion  of  i 
the  city  was  laid  out,  one  of  the  principal  streets  through  the  church  ftr% 
and  forming  the  South  side  of  John's  or  Hudson's  Square,  was  distingniakei 
by  his  name, — an  appellation  which  it  still  bears. 

Of  the  College,  which  was  established  in   1770,  at  New  Bnmiwielli 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  Reformed  Dut^  Church,  he  was  an  MuW*^ 
and  efficient  Trustee.     In  1780,  he  was  elected  a  Kegent  of  the  UniverHl^' 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  named,  in  the  Charter  of  1787, 
Trustee  of  Columbia  College ;  the  duties  of  which  latter  place,  inol 
those  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  he  discharged  as  long  as  he  remained 
the  State.     From  that  institution  he  received,  in  1789,  the  first 
of  its  conferring  honorary  degrees,  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

With  the  Hospital,  the  City  Dispensary,  the  Free  School,  and  n 
other  benevolent  institutions,  established  in  New  York,  during  his  resid 
there,  he  was  efficiently  connected ;   and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  Prboners, 
Association  having  for  its  object  the  mitigation  of  that  barbarous  code* 
which  debtors  were  treated  as  felons,  which  then  prevailed  throughont 
Union,  but  which  is  now  abrogated  in  all  the  States,  save  one.     The 
was  extended  not  only  by  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners, 
in  case  of  small  debts,  satisfying  the  claims  against  them,  and  thoa 
ring  their  release. 

*  Catk  Jones  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1769,  grftda»ted  at  Colambia 
1791;    waa  ordained  hy  Bitihop  Madison  of  Virginia,  and  took  charge  of  the  ebordi 
Geom''a  Parif>h,  Acooniack,  in  that  State,  whcru  he  remained  until  1801,  when  he  aeeei, 
call  from  Trinity  Church,  Now  York,  as  one  df  its  Awistant  Ministers.     He  rnHnq|niihe< 
living  in  1811,  and  was  Embnequently  appointed,  by  President  Monroe,  a  Chsplaiii  in  the  9l 
find  Pranci|)al  of  the  Naval  Seminary  at  ItnMiklyn,  where  ho  died  on  the  29th  of  JMnmiy,  " 
While  residint;  in  Virginia,  ho  wm?  married  to  Mary  Upshur  of  Aoeomaek,  who  iiinif e^ 
twenty-four  yearii,  and  at  her  death  left  two  daughters.     lUtihop  Hobart,  in  his  AddrcMl 
Convention  of  the  Diocese,  in  October,  1.S29,  referring  to  the  Chaplaincy  at  BrooklyBy 
*<  It  is  undcrstfiod  that  Mr.  Junes,  for  pcvornl  ycurp,  discharged  the  duties  of  tlwt  etaCli 
exemplary  fidelity  and  zeal."     liifihop  Men^le  in  his  **  Old  Churches,  MiniftCfBi  and  Fi 
of  Virginia/*  speaks  of  Mr.  Jones  as  *'  a  man  of  talents  and  vloquenee." 
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In  Ilia  tioMy  the  modern  notions  in  respect  to  African  Slavery  did  not 
ezisi»  but  the  institution  was  8a£^tainc(l,  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
nuttistoriAl  Berviees,  by  the  laws  both  of  Now  Jersey  and  New  York. 
How  fitf  the  obligations  imposed  on  us  towards  its  objects  were  early  recog- 
nised by  him,  may  be  learned  by  his  lleport  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Ho  was, 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  a  practical  abolitionist,  or  rather  emancipation- 
is»t.  The  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  farm  were  all  anxious  to 
hare  him  for  their  master,  and  his  course  was,  when  he  bought  one,  at  his 
request,  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  labour,  allowing  him  the  wages 
which  a  free  man  would  earn,  and  whenever  the  money  advanced  for  the 
porchase  was  repaid,  he  manumitted  him. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society,  no  man  could  be  more  frank  or  more 
firec  from  all  guile.  To  every  one,  young  or  old,  he  had  something  appro- 
priate to  say,  and  he  freely  entered  into  conversation,  without  requiring 
tny  introduction,  with  all  whom  he  met ;  while  his  dignified  person,  expres- 
ife  countenance,  and  lively  feelings,  commanded  the  respect  and  afifection 
(£all  who  knew  him. 

On  Dr.  Beach's  resignation  of  his  office  in  Trinity  Church,  he  retired  to 
Us  farm  on  the  Raritan,  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  his  home,  where, 
fispensing  to  the  numerous  clergy  and  friends  of  former  times  a  modest 
khipitality  suited  to  his  age  and  profession,  he  resided  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  widow  of  the  Kcv.  P^lijah  D.  Rattoone,  D.  D.,*  a  clergyman 
t(  distinguished  abilities,  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  by  her  assi- 
duous care  and  that  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  then  the  wife  of  the 
late  Isaac  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  frequently  visited  him,  his 
days  were  prolonged  to  the  14tb  of  September,  1828,  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  A  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Lyell, 
D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  had  died  some  years  before 
him,  and  in  the  year  preceding  his  own  decease,  he  was  called  to  mourn  the 
lo6S  of  his  youngest  daughter,  who,  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Carter,  fell  a  victim  to  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Savannah,  where  he  resided 
as  the  Rector  of  the  P]piscopal  Church  in  that  city. 

In  the  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  where  he  so  many  years  ministered, 
is  a  tablet  containing  the  following  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
James  A.  Hillhouse,  who  had  married  one  of  his  granddaughters. 

*•  In  the  adjoining  church  yard  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Abraham 
Bcaoh,  I>.  D.,  who  was  ordained  in  London  in  1767,  to  officiate  in  this 
eturch,  where  he  faithfully  performed  his  duty  for  seventeen  years.  After 
^i'-Vutin^    twenty-nine  years   more  to  the  sacred  profession,  in   the  city  of 

^  *  Klijah  D.  Rattoo5R  was  enulnaterl  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1787;  was  ordained 

I  DnOi-iD  »»y  Bijhop  Provriost  on  the  KUh  of  January,  1790;  took  charge,  shortly  after,  of  St. 
I  Aiin  R  Cburfh,  Brooklyn;  wa«  elected,  in  1702,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  Languagcg, 
I*  M-l  in  1791,  Profe»w)r  of  (Jrecian  and  Roman  Antiquities,  in  Colunihia  College;  resigned  theso 
I  ■*Ter»l  p<ieitionff  in  171*7,  and  the  Kame  year  became  Rector  of  (irace  Church,  Janiaion,  L.  I., 
t  KU::-  lif  c»>ntinued  till  April,  1802,  when  he  accepted  a  call  U»  the  A8?(K'ijite  Rectorship  of  St. 
^  Fftjl'f  Id  Dullimore.  5>ouiepcciil!}ir'^ircum'tanoe''indu«*odhiin  to  ro;?i:^n  thi^chari'eafrerannm- 
Wr  of  yrar*.  ufir.n  which.  Trinity  Church  in  the  sorae  city  wns  at  once  built  for  him,  where  ho 
■inifterM  with  hi*  uj«ual  popularity  till  the  fall  of  IHUU.  At  that  time  ho  left  Raltimore  fi>r 
Aaricston,  S.  C,  having  been  eleete«l  PreHident  of  the  Charle8t<m  College;  and  there  he  died, 
li  tb«  ffUiiJiLiT  of  \n\t\  of  Yellow  Fever,  lie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
thtColl^pg':  ''f  }\e\y  Jvrsey,  in  180:i.  lie  woa  a  highly  accomplished  scholar  and  an  eloquent 
chc-r. 
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New  York,  he  returned  to  close  his  days  amidst  the  scenes  of  hii  yonthfU 
exertions.  Having  completed  his  eighty-eighth  year,  he  departed  on  tke 
14th  of  September,  1828,  in  the  humble  but  assured  hope  of  entering  ittlo 
the  enjoyment  of  those  promises  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  herald.  H« 
was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  September  9,  1740." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  BEACH  LAWRENCE. 


-♦♦■ 


JOSEPH  PILMORE,  D.  D. 

1769—1825. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RICHARD  D.  HALL. 

Philadelphia,  January  9, 1868. 

Hev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  that  I  Bhanldl 
furnish  you  with  some  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  veBenif* 
ble  Dr.  Pilmorc,  Hector  of  St.  PauPs  Church  in  this  city.  I  can  speek 
of  him  with  great  confidence ;  for  he  was  at  once  my  spiritual  father  atti 
the  guide  of  my  youth.  From  1806  to  1810, 1  was  a  member  of  his  ohurdiiy 
and  was  often  in  his  company  until  his  decease.  And  I  confess  I  undar^ 
take  the  work  you  have  assigned  me  with  the  more  alacrity,  from  the  fiM| 
that  my  father  was  a  Vestryman  in  St.  Paulas,  and  was  acquainted  wiA 
Dr.  Pilmore  as  far  back  as  the  year  1793, — the  time  when  our  citj  iMI 
first  visited  by  the  Yellow  Fever,  of  which  my  father  died. 

Joseph  Pilmore  was  born  about  the  year  1734,  in  the  village  of  lU^ 
mouth,  Yorkshire,  England.  His  parents  were  persons  of  respeotabOiM 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  he  was  about  Bixteili 
years  old,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  who  was 
preaching  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  became  ho] 
pious  through  his  instrumentality.  Mr.  Wesley  then  gave  him  a  ail 
in  his  famous  school  at  Kingswood,  where  a  number  of  the  sona  of 
preachers  were  receiving  an  education.  There  he  acquired  a  fair  ■iniiBl| 
of  English  literature,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Oreek  ariJH" 
Hebrew  languages.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  himself  a  !■%; 
scholar,  had  compiled  a  brief  grammar,  in  1732  ;  a  copy  of  which,  togelkil(i 
with  a  small  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1701,  were  presented  to  me  by  Dl.] 
Pilmore,  with  Mr.  Wesley's  autograph.  During  this  season  of  study,  rf:j 
three  or  four  years,  Mr.  P.  acquired  a  taste  for  book?  and  mental  imprOTfij 
ment,  which  remained  through  a  long  life.  ..n 

After  finishing  his  studies  at  Kingswood,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wl 
ley  to  travel  as  one  of  his  itinerant  lay  preachers,  or  ♦*  helpers  in  the 
of  calling  sinners  to  repentance,''  as  he  was  wont  to  say  on  this  poini 
his  early  history.     He  was  not  ordained   by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  Hi] 
of  the  Gospel,  but  merely  travelled,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  conni 
with  him.     He  laboured  in  this  way,  with  acceptance  and  success,  in 
land,   Scotland,   Ireland  and  Wales,  for  several  years.     Many  p] 
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wwectoil  witlt  the  experience  of  those  jears,  ho  oaed  to  rel«l«  to 
kmoDg  them  I  inaj  mention  Ilia  usefulness  to  nome  of  the  higher 
of  society,  and  especially  tht!  ItJodiiess  of  the  piou«  Lady  lluutiiig- 
l  Ibe  Lady  Jlaiwell ; — the  furmer  Mr.  Whiteficld's  pstroncsa,  aud 
Chaplaia.  Be  never  professed  to  hftvc  been  any  thing  in  oonneution 
r.  Weal«y  but  >  ■>  Iny  helper  "  in  the  work.  He  bad  a  certificate  to 
Bot.  signed  by  Mr.  W.,  according  to  tho  rule,  and  rqirosenting  him 
ring  grace,  gifts,  and  Buccess,  or  fruit  in  the  work." 
tncecss  waa  great  everywhere.  His  bodily  presence,  as  well  as  his 
ag,  was  impressive.  His  manly  form,  his  tall  and  erect  person,  his 
and  pleasant  manner,  his  sympathiKiDg  spirit,  bis  earnest  prayers, 
billed  to  make  a  powerful  impression.  And  then  his  mellifluent 
la  striking  gestures,  bis  deep  and  tender  concern  for  the  salvation 
learcr^,  combined  with  a  simple  and  affecting  esbibition  of  Divine 
^re  him  great  power  in  the  pulpit.  Daring  these  years,  when  the 
;  of  God  so  greatly  attended  his  labours,  he  said  that  he  had  to 
cr  little  opposition, — that  his  path  was  so  free  from  obstacles  that 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  a  atranger  to  the  true 
'  tlie  Goapel.  Frequently  be  found  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  wet 
ja  on  this  account.  But  he  found  ere  long  that  "  the  offence  of  the 
•d  not  ceased." 
■9  important  period  of  his  labours,  tho  Conference  of  Mr.  Wesley 

preachers  was  in  session  at  Leeds.  And  when  the  serious  ques- 
I  askei)  by  Mr.  W., — •'  Who  will  go  over  to  America  aud  plant  the 
^e  ttospel  there  ?"— Jlr.  P.  was  one  who  rose  up  and  said, — "  I 
j"  and  be  was  accepted.  This  was  in  the  year  1769,  when  he 
nt  thirty-four  years  of  age.  lie  camo,  accordingly,  and  preached 
line  to  Georgia, — North,  South,  East,  and  West,  through  the  then 
Colonies.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  life  and  limb, 
and  flood,  which  he  had  in  his  various  journeys ;  and  not  unfre> 
W«a  his  life  in  jeopardy  from  the  malignity  and  violence  of  his 
lors.  One  instance  of  exposure  to  serious  bodily  injury,  bnt  which  be 
ne  redounded  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  much  spiritual  good,  occurred 
dty  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  could  obtain  no  place  to  preach 
he  theatre !  And  whilst  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  his  sermon, 
f  the  table  on  which  his  Bible  and  Hymn  Book  lay,  the  chair  be 
1,  tt^ether  with  the  Preacher  himself,  all  disappeared  from  tho 
«ing  let  down  through  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar  !  This  was  a  con* 
t  of  some  of  the  "  baser  sort  "  to  turn  the  laugh  upon  the  preacher, 
poasible,  to  neutralize  bis  efforts  to  do  good.  Nothing  daunted, 
r,  he  sprang  upon  the  stage  again,  by  the  aid  of  the  table,  and, 
n  his  bands  both  the  table  and  the  chair,  invited  his  audience  to 
toy  him  to  an  adjoining  yard,  adding  pleasantly, — "  Corae  on,  my 
we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  defeat  the  Devil  this  time,  and  not 
by  him  from  our  work  ;"  and  there,  in  peace,  he  finished  his  dis- 

The  fruita  of  this  labour,  as  he  assured  me,  years  after  this  oocar- 
ffwared  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls,  the  evidence  of  which  wm, 
■e  to  time,  furnished  to  him.  Vast  crowds  attended  his  ministry, 
m  ke  appeared  to  deliver  hia  Master's  measage.    After  hia  aettla- 
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mcnt  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  individuals  frequently  made  themadTai 
known  to  him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  evangelical  labours,  from  different  puta 
of  the  country. 

When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  commenced,  the  preachers  in  conneetaoft 
with  Mr.  Wesley  (and  there  were  then  several)  thought  it  advisable  to 
desist,  in  a  great  measure,  for  a  while,  from  their  travels  and  labours ;  aal 
this  was  the  case  until  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  Immediately  after  thtt 
Peace  of  1783,  Mr.  Pilmorc  thought  it  his  duty  to  attach  himself  to  tht 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  soon  to  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  country ;  as,  for  the  Mother  Church  he  haA 
always  professed  much  attachment  and  veneration.  He  had  heard  of  tka 
success  of  the  Kcv.  Samuel  Seabury,  of  Connecticut,  in  obtaining  Gonaiii 
oration  as  Bishop  from  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  determined  If 
apply  to  him  for  ordination.  This  was  in  1785.  Dr.  Seabury  received  hni 
very  kindly,  and  said  to  him, — *'  Mr.  Pilmorc,  I  have  heard  a  good  accooal 
of  you,  and  I  will  ordain  you  with  pleasure  ;^'  and  he  accordingly  did  ordaii 
him  Deacon  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  Priest  on  the  29th,  after  dm 
canonical  examination.  Shortly  after  this,  he  received  a  call  to  the  ReeUM 
ship  of  the  three  United  Parishes  of  Trinity  (Oxford) ;  All  Saints,  (Lomj 
Dublin) ;  and  St.  Thomas  (Whitemarsh) ; — all  in  the  vicinity  of  PhiUddB 
phia.  While  Kcctor  of  these  parishes  he  kept  house  near  what  was  thflj 
called  Poole's  Bridge,  in  the  upper  part  of  Second  Street,  PhiladelpUi 
He  was  then  unmarried,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  marxiagjA 
he  celebrated — not  less  than  a  hundred  annually.  -^ 

In  connection  with  his  labours  in  the  country,  we  next  find  him  emplojii^ 
a  portion  of  his  time — from  1789  to  1794 — in  St.  Pauls*  Church,  Phihi 
dclphia,  as  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magaw,  then  Rector,  whose  heaUj 
was  impaired, — to  preach  at  least  every  Sunday  night.  After  two  BerruM 
in  the  country,  he  performed  a  third  in  St.  Paul's  at  night,  where  he  hadilj 
vast  assembly  of  attentive  hearers,  and  many  were  hopefully  bronght 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

About  this  period,  (1790,)  Mr.  Pilmore  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  W( 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1809,  and  was  in 
in  Christ  Church  Cemetery.  By  this  marriage  he  had  an  only  child,' 
daughter,  who  died  in  her  fifth  year.  It  was  a  sore  affliction  to 
bereaved  father,  and  at  first  he  found  it  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  the  strokt}, 
but  he  was  brought  at  length  to  say, — <»  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  whilj 
seemeth  Him  good."  i. 

He  continued  his  labours  in  the  country  and  in  St.  Paul's  until  ITMyJ 
passing  through  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793,  with  great  usefulness  in  IM 
ministry,  and  with  extreme  hazard  of  his  own  life.  In  1794,  he  recei"^ 
and  accepted  a  call  to  a  new  church  in  New  York,  called  Christ  Gh 
then  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  Post  Office,  but  now  in  Anthony  S 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness  for 
years,  when,  after  the  entire  incapacity  of  Dr.  Magaw,  he  was  chosen  his 
cesser  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1804.  In  1807,  he  was  honoured  witk 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1821,  in  consequence  of  the  incipient  failure  of  his  mental  powers,  i 
by  bodily  indisposition,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  have 
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Atre  tlie  Ubours  of  his  charge ;  and  the  Rev.  Benjamia  Allen  was, 
tanUogly,  cLoatiD  hia  AadisUDt.      Ho  continued  graduallj  to  full,  until 

24tL  of  July,  1825,  when  he  died  in  the  uiuety-firat  year  of  his  ago. 
luring  Dr.  Pilmore's  uiuistry  in  St.  Paul'^,  he  made  u  visit  to  Charles- 

aad  there  met  with  some  old  itdiabitmits  who  remembered  his  bua- 
ful  visit  there  prior  to  the  Revolution ;  and  he  found  the  fruits 
I  »till  manifest.  He  also  made  uxcuraioux,  at  different  times,  to 
oburches  in  the  rlcinitj  of  Philudelphiit,  nhcre  his  labours  were 
tlr  blest.  His  annual  visit  to  the  Luzarotto,  ou  Eastor  Tuesday,  where 
iraached  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  Cuatum  House  hullding,  was  a 
iin  <jf  much  bled«iug  to  the  neighbourhood.  Hia  Monthly  Communion 
-.  lud  the  holy-days  at  St.  Paul's,  were  times  of  great  refreshing 
'-'  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  jnimifeslation  of  God's  pardon- 

'1^  lo  many  boqIs  ;  and  he  was  cspccinlly  animated  and  imprwHivc  on 
bo  solemn  and  joyful  festivals  of  the  Chureh.  Whit-Sunday, — "  Iloly 
K  day,"  as  he  called  it,  was  especiully  aignalixed  us  a  day  for  ingath- 
1^  Boula  to  Christ.  Pious  hearts  were  tilled  with  the  "joy  of  the 
H ;"  penitents  were  comforted  ;  sinners  awakened  and  converted  ;  and 
i  good,  as  in  primitive  days,  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  ascended 
Mr.  Such  a  large  body  of  communicants,  ^about  sovcn  hundred,)  and 
nit  together  in  the  fellowship,  and  filled  with  tho  fruits,  of  the 
il,  it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  witness,  or  to  know  any  where. 

social  meetings  for  prayer,  iu  various  parts  of  tho  city,  were  emi- 
ly  useful,  and  blest  to  many,  not  only  in  the  Episcopal  Cbureb,  but 

>r  it. 

■ay  add,  as  yet  another  fruit  of  Dr.  Pilmore'a  labours,  that  several 
g  men  of  the  parish  were  oalled,  by  Divine  grace,  to  the  sacred  miu- 
,  most  of  whom  hare  accomplished  tbcir  work  on  earth,  and  entered 
leir  reward  in  Heaven.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  I  cherish  the 
fU  hope  of  being  permitted  ere  long  to  join  my  departed  spiritual 
r  and  brethren  of  St.  Paul's  with  whom  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel, 
rslked  to  tho  bouse  of  God  in  company, — in  celebrating,  in  nobler 
M  tlian  we  ever  knew  on  earth,  the  praises  of  Him  who  loved  tu,  and 
Bimaelf  for  us. 

I  am  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

RICHARD  D.  HALL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  T.  WELCH,  D.  D. 

Newton  Cobnibs,  near  Albanj,  1 
25th  September,  1855.         { 
■dear  Sir:  My   recollections  of  Dr.  Pilmore  are  not  very   extended;  but 
IK  tlicy  are,  tlioy  are  quite  nt  jour  service.     During  severs!  of  my  earlier 
i3  was  a  resident  of  Philadelpbiai  and  in  1814,  while  I  was  yet  undecided 
n  denoiuinalioLi  with  which  I  should  connect  myself,  and  was  particularly 
'  ijii^'  the  claims  of  Episcopacy,  I  was  for  some  time  an  atten- 
![e  was   decidedly  a  man  of  marlc,  and  left  an  impression 
cnri  never  be  effaced. 

of  portly  and  noble  bearing,  and  he  moved  with  an  air  of 
Ills  countenance  was  at  once  highly  intellectual  and  highly 
n]ipearanco  alti^ether  was  unusually  prepossessing.    Tb* 
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two  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  his  preaching,  as  T  remembtr 
evangelicfll  fervour  and  simplicity.    As  for  the  matter  of  his  disoott 
never  wandered  far  away  from  the  Gross;  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  I 
Rcter  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he  wa 
ally  at  home  on  all  topics  connected  immediately  with  experimental 
He  wrote  his  sermons,  and  whenever  I  heard  him  preach,  his  mannsci 
always  before  him.     He  began  not  only  by  reading,  but  by  reading  yei 
eratcly,  and  with  little  animation;  but  he  would  gradually  wax  warm, 
would  see  his  eye  begin   to  kindle,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  to  m 
expand,  until  at  length  his  soul  would  be  all  on  ilre,  and  he  would  be 
onward  extemporaneously  almost  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract.     And 
use  he  would  make  of  his  manuscript  in  such  coses  would  be  to  roll  it 
hand,  and  literally  shake  it  at  his  audience.     When  he  was  in  these 
moods,  his  gesture  was  abundant;  but  at  other  times, — I  mean  when 
reading  from  his  manuscript, — I  think  he  gestured  very  little.    He  had 
rous  and  somewhat  rotund  voice,  though  not  very  musical.     His  em 
was  remarkably  distinct,  and  every  syllabic  and  letter  could  be  he 
ease.     To  me  he  appeared  sometimes  surpassingly  eloquent,  but  I   dc 
that  it  was  his  almost  matchless  unction  that  gave  to  his  preaching  its 
power. 

Dr.  Pilmore  had  been  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church,  previoi 
becoming  an  Episcopalian;  and  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  con 
of  his  transition  from  the  one  denomination  to  the  other,  it  is  quite  cen 
it  did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  his  burning  zeal.  Some  of  his  br 
believe,  were  disposed  to  consider  him  as  over-zealous,  if  not  positive] 
cul;  and  they  reprobated  some  of  his  free  movements,  as  scarcely  a 
with  the  rules  of  his  Church;  but  I  never  knew  that  any  one  doul 
strength  of  his  religious  principles,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  1 
of  Christ.  I  can  truly  say  that,  though  I  saw  reasons  for  not  joining  n 
his  denomination,  I  sat  under  his  ministry  with  great  delight,  and  eve 
late  period,  he  rises  up  before  me  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  men 
have  ever  seen  in  the  pulpit.  Yours  truly, 

B.  T.  Wl 


-♦♦- 


DAVID  GRIFFITH,  D.  D. 

1770—1789. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  B.  DANA, 

RECTOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria,  Ya.,  Jane  27 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Though  Dr.  Griffith,  concerniog  whom  you 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Episcopal  clergymen  of  his  day 
country,  and  was  Rector  of  the  church  of  which  I  now  have  the  e 
regret  to  say  that,  with  the  two  generations  that  have  passed  aw 
his  death,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  what  might  hi 
a  satisfactory  sketch  of  his  life  has  perished.  His  daughter,  howei 
survives ;  and,  by  conversations  with  her,  as  well  as  by  gatherinj 
fragmentary  traditions  that  remain  concerning  him,  I  have  beei 
believe,  to  ascertain  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  U 
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Pavio  tikit  riTH  WW  BOTB  in  tbe  oit;  of  New  York,  in  tlie  jut  1742. 
If  ia  (aiker  iraf  &  nutiTa  ef  Wales ;  migrateii  to  America  in  early  life ;  was 
iDuri«4  10  Sarali  Wiaaknr  of  New  fork,  and  aettled  on  a  tma  on  the 
Eaoi  River.  The  son,  after  tuTing  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  ednca- 
tioo  tliM  were  fumiihed  by  hia  native  city,  went  to  England,  where  he 
^:titiinued  fur  some  tine  to  proeeonte  hia  general  studies,  and  nltimately 
;r»'iQate<]  in  Londun  as  a  Student  of  Medicine.  He  retnmed  to  Amerioa, 
la  1  u>t«red  on  his  profeaeion  in  the  interior  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
ib<i«t  the  year  1763. 

On  tlie  21st  of  October,  1766,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Williani  Colville.  of  New  York  city.  They  had  eight  children,  the  eldest 
i4  whom  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time  of  their  Other's  death.  Hrs.  Grif- 
'     1  at  AlGxandnkin  theyear  1811. 

r  baring  been  engaged  a  few  years  in  the  practice  of  Sfedieine,  he 
1  the  profession,  and  detennined  to  enter  the  Uinistiy  of  the 
copnt  Churf^h.  Aocordingly,  he  went  to  England  in  the  year  1770, 
d  tn  tKe  I9lh  of  Angnst  of  tlut  year,  received  ordination  from  the  Bt. 
I  ib*-  Dt-  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  He  retnmed,  shortly  after,  as  a 
J  of  the  ^'GHcrable  Society  to  Gloncester  County,  N.  J.  But  he 
1  >at  bare  remained  there  long,  for  at  the  close  of  the  nest  year,  he 
It  ^acge  of  Shelbnme  Parish,  London  County,  Va.,  to  which  he  was 
>ded  very  highly  by  the  Oovemor  of  Virginia.  Here  he  continued 
B  ^tay,  1776,  wh«n,-— being  decidedly  friendly  to  the  American  cause, — 
■  enured  the  army  as  Chaplain  to  tha  third  Virginia  Regiment.  In  this 
'11  the  elose  of  the  year  1779,  when  he  resigned  hia 
',  with  a  view  to  enter  upon  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Alex- 
which  he  had  already  been  chosen.  He  continued  in  this  con- 
B  from  1(80  till  his  death.  He  resided  at  Fairfai  Glebe,  and  culti- 
d  the  land  as  one  means  of  support  for  bis  large  family. 
'r.  Griffith,  not  only  during  hia  connection  with  the  army,  but  through 
~er  of  bis  life,  \a  said  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
r  General  Washington — indeed  the  General  was,  for  a  number 
(years,  his  parislioner.  "Tradition  saya " — I  uso  the  langnagc  of 
Meade — "  that  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he 
^t  an  interview  iritb  General  Washington,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his 
L,  bade  him  beware  of  General  Charles  Lee,  thongh  he  was  not  at  lib- 
'  to  give  his  reasons  or  authority.  When  Lee  unnecessarily  and 
laly  retreated  on  the  field  of  Monmonfb,  and  almost  lost  America 
I  battle,  there  were  those  who  believed  that  he  wished  only  to  diminish 
•  reputation  of  Washington,  and  receive  the  supreme  command  to  him- 
"  We  only  give  this  as  tradition."  I  may  add  that,  though  the  tradi- 
■  has  long  been  carrent,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  it  as  being  at  best 
I  a  doubtfol  character.  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  of  Dr.  Griffith  to 
\wife.  written  on  the  30th  of  June,  1778,  at  Engliahtown,  two  days 
battle,  in  which  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  having  made  any 
o  General  Washington  concerning  General  Lee,  previous 
I  tte   battle.     He  describes  the  battle,  Lee's   retreat.  Sec,  '•  throwing 
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every  thing  into  confusion,  and  seeming  to  frustrate  General  Waahingtoni 
whole  design.'*  He  begins  the  letter  by  saying, — «^  I  have  at  last  tke  haf 
piness  to  inform  you  that  we  have  had  a  day  of  glory  and  snooeiB." 
Farther  on,  he  says, — **  The  battle  was  fought  in  Monmouth  County,  od 
the  Glebe  land  of  Dr.  Tennent's  father,  eighteen  miles  from  Brunswick, 
^bout  the  same  distance  from  Shrewsbury,  and  four  miles  from  this  place." 
And  again, — *<  Could  we  have  called  more  troops  into  action,  the  victoij 
would  probably  have  been  more  decisive.  But,  as  it  U^  I  most  8incerel| 
give  thanks  to  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  victory.'* 

Mr.  Griffith  always  showed  himself  a  firm  friend  to  the  Chnreh  wUh 
which  he  was  connected,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  put  forth  efforH 
and  make  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests.  When  m  nniabsr 
of  the  Clergy  from  the  Northern  States  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ni. 
October,  1784,  to  devise  measures  for  raising  her  from  the  depressed  hom^ 
dition  into  which  she  had  fallen,  he  appeared,  of  his  own  accord,  fnM|^ 
Virginia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  he  was  the  first  clergyman  of  im|^ 
Church  to  propose  a  Convention  for  its  organization,  after  its  conneotiifj^ 
with  the  State  had  been  terminated  by  the  Revolution.  -^ 

In  May,  1785,  Mr.  Griffith  was  a  member  of  the  first  Convention  tf 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  that  met  in  Eichmond,  under  the  act  of 
poration ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  autumn.     At  the  second  Virginia  Q\ 
vcntion,  which  was  held  in  May,  1786,  Dr.   Griffith  (for  he  received 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
year)  was  chosen   Bishop  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  members.     He 
strait<^ned  in  his   pecuniary  circumstances   as  to  be  unable  to  meet 
expenses  of  a  voyage  to  England  for  Consecration  ;  and,  though  there 
an  assessment  laid  upon  the  parishes,  for  three  successive  years,  wilb^i 
view  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  yet  so  depressed  was  the  condition  of' 
Church  that  the  object  could  not  be  accomplished.     Accordingly,  in 
1789,  he  resigned  his  claim  upon  the  office ;  and  when  the  Triennial 
vention  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  July  following,  he  foi 
tendered  his  resignation  to  them,  on  the  first  day  of  their  session. 
Doctor  himself  had  come  to  attend  it  as  a  deputy  from  Virginia;  but 
attendance  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  illness,  which  terminated  s] 
in  his  dissolution.     He  died  at  the  house  of  his  particular  friend,  Bu 
White,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1780,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Convention : — 

^*  Monday,  Aug^t  8,  178Si- 
**  In  Convention  of  the   Protestant   Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unii 
States  of  America ;  the  President  having  informed  the   Convention, 
message,  of  the  melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Oriffithv 
member  of  this  Convention  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  requesting  that 
necessary  orders  might  be  given  respecting  the  Funeral : — 

**  Resolved  that  the  senior  clerg}'man  of  the  deputation  of  each  S< 
except  Virginia,  attend  the  Funeral  as  a  pall-bearer,  (to-morrow;)  that 
other  members  of  this  Convention  attend  as  mourners ;  that  a  Sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion  ;  that  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  within 
city  be  invited  to  attend  the  Funeral ;  that  the  Hev.  Dr.  Smith  be  appoial 
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uid  that  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  White  and 
Yirginia,  be  requested  to  walk  as  chief 


IbDoviBg  IB  an  extract  from  Dr.  Smith's  Funeral  Sermon : — 
«  \m  the  wnioe  of  hia  country,  during  our  late  contest  for  liberty  and 
he  was  near  and  dear  to  our  illustrioua  Commander  in  chief, — 
his  neighbour,  and  honoured  and  cherished  by  him  as  a  pastor 
Mend.    When,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  he  returned  to  his  pas- 
eluffga»  and  our  Church,  in  these  States,  in  the  course  of  Divine 
I,  were  called  to  organise  themselves  as  independent  of  all  foreign 
itf  »  mvil  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  elected  the 
ebrieal  member  to  represent  the  numerous  churches  of  Yirginia  in 
\  denerml  Conventions ;  and  highly  estimable  he  was  amongst  us.     He 
a  sound  and  able  divine,  a  true  son,  and  afterwards  a  father,  as  a 
elect,  of  our  Church ;  with  his  voice  always,  with  his  pen  ooca* 
r,  supporting  and  maintaining  her  just  rights,  and  yielding  his  con- 
and  sealoua  aid  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  for  which  we  are  assem- 
ai  this  time. 

FuD  of  a  devout  desire  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  this  work,  at 
present  time,  he  came  to  this  city  ;  but  it  pleased  the  Sovereign  Oood- 
slberwise  to  dispose  of  him,  and  to  call  him,  as  we  trust,  to  become  a 
of  the  Church  triumphant  in  Heaven. 
[With  Christian  patience  and  fortitude,  though  at  a  distance  from  his 
ly,  and  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  he  sustained  his  short  but 
illness.     Friends,  nevertheless,  closed  his  eyes — friends  and  breth- 
w  accompany  him  to  the  grave,  mournful  as  to  the  flesh,  but  joyful 
thankful  to  God  in  soul  and  spirit  for  his  past  usefulness  and  example.*' 
.Krom  all  traditionary  accounts  of  Dr.  Griffith,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
Ij  esteemed  both  as  a  Clergyman  and  a  Christian  Gentleman,  and  that 
ted  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  very  agreeable  manners, 
informed,  by  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington,  that  he  was  a  large,  stout 
ipact  and  rather  tall  and  strong  ;  that  he  was  gentle  and  gen- 
:e,  though  firm  ;  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  officers  of  the 
;  that  he  associated  intimately  with  the  best  and  most  refined  families ; 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  Mount  Yemon. 

Believe  me  most  truly  yours, 

C.  B.DANA. 


YoL.  Y. 


35 
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GIDEON  BOSTWICK. 

1770—1793. 

FROM  THE  HON.D.  S.  BOARDMAN. 

New  Milford,  Conn.,  Febrnary  8, 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwick,  concerning  whom  you  ii 
was  my  mother^s  brother — a  circumstance,  which,  as  you  may  suppoi 
rendered  me  quite  familiar  with  his  history.  Such  facts  in  relation 
as  are  within  my  knowledge,  (and  it  is  probable  that  I  know  as  mi 
him  as  any  other  person  now  living,)  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  commi 
to  you.  But  the  fact  of  my  having  already  entered  my  ninetieth  ye 
be  an  apology  for  my  not  furnishing  you  a  very  extended  narrative. 

Gideon  Bostwick  was  the  fifth  son,  and  eighth  child,  of  Nathan 
Esther  (Ilitchcock)  Bostwick,  and  was  born  at  New  Milford,  Conn 
tember  21,  (0.  S.)  1742.  The  high  respectability  of  his  father  is 
attested  by  the  Records  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  (the  so 
fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  the  Congregatiooi 
istcr  of  New  Milford,  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  in  the  habit  of 
instruction  to  youths  whose  object  was  a  collegiate  education.  I 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762.  Though  the  family  to  wh 
belonged  were  of  the  Congregational  order,  his  own  views  unden 
change  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  polity  and  government,  while 
in  College ;  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  a  leading  member 
class,  afterwards  a  Tutor  in  the  College,  by  the  name  of  Pnnderson  J 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate. 

Sometime  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Bostwick  was  solicited  by  th 
Dr.  William  Whiting  and  Col.  Dwight,  of  Great  Barrington,  to  take 
of  a  classical  school,  then  recently  established  in  that  place,  nndn 
especial  patronage.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  in  consoquenoe 
of.  Great  Barrington  became  his  permanent  residence  for  life. 

The  Dutch  settlers  of  Great  Barrington  were  Lutherans.  Dr.  ^ 
and  Colonel  Dwight,  having  seceded  from  the  Congregational  or 
account  of  their  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  united  with  these  Lot! 
and  perhaps  some  others,  about  the  year  1760,  and  were  organized  as 
(Episcopal)  **  Society  of  St.  James,'*  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer, 
uate  of  Yale  College  in  1729,  then  a  missionary  at  Litchfield  an 
Milford,  Conn.  Sustained  by  the  Society  in  England  for  Propagat: 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  he  was  removed  to  the  Episcopal  Congrega 
(ireat  Barrington  in  1763,  but  resumed  his  charge  in  Litchfield  ii 
where  he  died  in  1771.  It  is  understood  that  he  preached  in  Orel 
rington,  both  before  and  after  his  labours  in  New  Haven ;  bat  hi 
quently  is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bostwick  officiated  here 
reader,  for  some  time  before  Mr.  Palmer's  death ;  and  this  ultimate!; 
a  determination,  on  his  part,  to  become  a  candidate  for  Holy  Ord( 
conse(|uence  of  which  he  repaired  to  England,  and  was  ordained  Dei 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Priest  three  months  after.  He  retm 
1770,  and  in  June  of  that  year,  took  the  Rectorship  of  St.  James'  ( 
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fiiwl  Banii^ta  he  held  with  great  satisfiMtioii  to  the  people  of 

lb  Atatgb  otfl  1  Ae  of  bis  life.     He  also  had  charge,  daring  the  same 

yffiod*  of  St.  Luke'i  Churoh  in  Lanesboroogh,  officiatbg  there  one  Sab- 
■iu  n  iiNVa 

SoMO  filw  yean  before  hia  death,  Hr.  Bostwick  preached  part  of  the  time 
U  aa  B|naoopal  ehnroh  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
l^pBiMd  vnder  hia  allspices  Desirous  of  being  relieved  of  some  portion 
Ma  aooomulated  duties,  he  induced  a  Mr.  Daniel  Burhans  (afterwards 
BeiT.  Dr.  Burhans)  who  had,  for  many  years,  resided  at  Lancsborough 
eapamty  of  a  teacher,  and  who,  in  Mr.  Bostwick's  absence,  usually 
as  lay  reader  for  the  church  there, — to  become  a  candidate  for 
tkoBUCiL  At  the  Episcopal  Convention  holden  at  Middletown  in  June, 
Mr.  Bostwick  accordingly  presented  Mr.  Burhans  for  Orders  to 
p  Seabury, — as  the  Churches  of  Great  Barrington  and  Lancsborough 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
orduned,  he  was  constituted  Mr.  Bostwick's  successor  in  the  Bec- 
ip  of  the  Church  at  Lancsborough. 

•  Boatwick,  on  leaving  Middletown,  came  to  this  place,  (New  Milford,) 
die  intention  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  and  relatives  here ; 
it  tamed  out  that  he  came  hither  to  die.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he 
•aiaed  with  a  violent  illness,  (pneumonia,)  which,  in  a  very  short  period, 
fiUal  termination.  He  died  at  my  father's  house,  on  the  13th  of 
1793,  aged  fifty  years.  His  remains  were  temporarily  buried  here, 
ill  were  subsequently  removed  to  Great  Barrington,  which  had  so  long 
pHi  the  place  of  hia  residence  and  the  scene  of  bis  labours. 

Mr.  Bostwick  was  married,  not  far  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  to 
(me,  daughter  of  John  Burghardt,  of  Great  Barrington,  a  lady  of  Dutch 
Ineent,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  respectable  family,  and  of  great  per- 
worth.  Mrs.  Bostwick  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  1787,  aged  thirty- 
years.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  eight  children, — four  sons 
9/k  four  daughters.  The  children,  being  bereft  of  both  father  and  mother, 
Wk  left,  at  an  early  age,  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  dependance,  became 
ha  objects  of  much  sympathy  with  his  numerous  friends.  The  youngest 
■■l^ter,  then  some  six  or  seven  years  old,  became  an  inmate  of  my 
lAer's  family,  where  she  was  brought  up.  She  is  a  highly  respectable 
ianan, — the  wife  of  Dr.  Benajah  Ticknor,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
fUj  oldest,  of  the  Surgeons  in  the  United  States  Navy ;  and  the  youngest 
fm  (the  youngest  child)  was  taken  and  brought  up  by  a  friend  of  his 
hfter,  residing  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  always  remained. 
fkb  residue  of  the  family  (except  the  second  daughter,  who  resided  with 
bar  relatives  and  friends  in  Great  Barrington  and  New  Milford  until  her 
IMrriage)  were,  by  the  aid  of  their  friends,  removed  to  London  District, 
Ppper  Canada.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Bostwick, 
pbe  all  the  other  Episcopal  clergymen  of  New  England,  adhered  to  the 
pajal  cause ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  British  Government  made 
jfeovision,  to  a  limited  amount,  for  such  as  would  remove  into  either  of  the 
flwrinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  or  Canada,  with  their  families. 
Haeems  this  provision  was,  by  the  Colonial  government  of  Canada,  allowed 
la  eome  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  Mr.  Bostwick's  family  as  became  perma- 
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nent  residents  of  London  District.  John^  the  second  son,  beoame  Higk 
Sheriff  of  the  District,  or  the  County  to  which  it  belongs,  and  m  Colooel 
of  the  Militia,  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  And  Henry ^  who  was  a  prae* 
tising  lawyer  in  York,  (now  Toronto,)  was  also  a  Colonel  during  ibat  war. 
The  first  and  third  daughters,  who  were  never  married,  kept  a  distingniibed 
school,  and  thereby  obtained  both  reputation  as  teachers,  and  a  good  linng. 
The  second  daughter,  above  mentioned,  married  Herman  CaOfield,  Baq^ 
of  this  town,  and  with  him,  at  an  early  period  of  settlements  in  OhiOi 
removed  to  the  town  of  Canfield,  in  that  State,  where  he  became  Judge  of 
the  County  Court  for  Trumbull  County ;  and  two  of  their  sons  are  now 
very  respectable  lawyers  in  the  County  of  Medina.  Thus  it  appears  tlial 
the  family  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  left  apparently  in  the  most  unpromiaing  con- 
dition, have  been  quite  prosperous  in  life.  I  believe  the  two  yoangest 
children  arc  the  only  ones  who  now  survive. 

As  a  Pastor,  I  have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Bostwick  was  moii 
acceptable  to  his  people,  and  greatly  beloved  by  them.  As  a  Preacher,  lie 
was  sensible,  dignified  and  attractive,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Diocese  to  which  he  belonged.  His  manner  of  reading  the  EpisoiH 
pal  Service  was,  I  think,  in  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  clergyman  whom  I  remember  to  have  heard.  In  social  intfli^ 
course,  he  was  cheerful,  facetious  and  entertaining  ;  and  his  general  deport^ 
ment  was  such  as  to  render  him  exceedingly  popular  with  the  commniii^ 
at  large.     His  death  was  deeply  lamented  as  a  great  public  loss. 

I  remain,  with  unfeigned  respect  and  esteem,  I 

Your  obedient  servant,  i^ 

D.  S.  BOABDHAir.     h 

■ii 

FROM  THE  REV.  G.  L.  PLATT,  ■  ]» 

BECTOB  OF  8T.   JAMES'  CHURCH,  GREAT  BAERINGTOir,  MASS.  ^  > 

St.  James'  Rectort,  Great  BAEaisoiOM,  {      f 
February  10,  1858.  J 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Though  the  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwick  was  one  of  mj  prads* 
cessors  in  the  ministry,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  mark  in  his  daj, 
a  period  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  that  it  is  only  a  few  fragmentary' 
that  I  am  able  to  send  you  concerning  him. 

That  his  ministry  was  distinguished  for  untiring  zeal  and  fidelity,  thi 
be  no  doubt.     His  Records,  which  are  now  in  my  hands,  show  that,  dnrim 
ministry  of  twenty-three  years,  he  baptized  eighty-one  adults,  and  two  thoi 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  children;  joined  in  marriage  a  hundred  and  tweni 
seven  couple;  and  attended  eighty-four  funerals.     From  this  Record,  which 
altogctlier  a  very  interesting  document,  it  appears  that  he  went  into  all  the 
bouring  country,  extending  his  visits  to  localities  in  the  States  of  Vennont, 
nccticut,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts;  and  from  the  rajrid 
of  dates  in  different  and  distant  towns,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  been 
horseback,  or  in  his  vehicle,  much  of  his  time, — travelling  from  place  to  plaos 
tlie  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry.     lie  is  justly  said  to  have  beeK: 
faithful  and  godly  man, — **  indefatigable  in  his  labours;  devout  in  his 
affections;  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  feedings;  of  cheerful,  facetious  ham 
plain,  courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  much  beloved  by  his 
He  was  one  of  the  early  self-denying  Evangelists  of  his  Church,  doing  a 
tory  work  in  a  wide  region  of  country,  which  has  largely  contributed  to  its 
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prosperity  io  a  toooeeding  age.     His  name  has  long  been  held  in  honoured 
grateful  remembrance  bj  the  venerable  among  God's  people  in  an  extended 
ciicle  aroond  hia Barrington  home;  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  perpetuated. 

I  maj  mention  a  single  incident  illustrating  his  chnractcr,  which  has  been 
oommanicated  to  me.  The  late  venerable  Judge  Moore,  of  Rensselaerville,  N. 
T.,  daring  the  Revelation,  was  in  Barrington  with  a  company  of  soldiers.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  bat  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bostwick  came  into  the 
encampment,  and  noticing  the  young  man,  said  to  him, — *'  You  are  too  young 
to  be  among  the  soldiers— come  and  stay  at  my  house."  He  did  so.  And  the 
impresaion  of  his  kindness  was  ever  most  gratefully  remembered.  The  Judge 
afterwards  became  a  Christian  man,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Episcopal 
Charch  in  his  own  village.  He  often  spoke  with  great  pleasure  of  this  incident 
IB  the  life  of  Mr.  Bostwick. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

G.  LEWIS  PLATT. 
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NICHOLAS  COLLIN,  D.  D  * 

1770—1831. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JEHU  C.  CLAY,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  October  10, 1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  would  furnish  you  with  a  brief 
bi'Vriiphical  notice  of  the  lute  llev.  Nicholas  Collin,  D.  D.,  Rector  for  a 
long  time  of  the  Swcdi.sh  Churches  in  Pennsylvania,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
comply  with.  I  was,  for  many  years,  acquainted  with  him,  and,  for  several 
year*,  was  one  of  his  Assistant  Ministers.  My  father,  too,  before  me,  was 
a#-*M-iated  with  him  in  having  charge,  as  his  Assistant,  of  the  Swedish 
Ch?irt;h  at  Upper  Merion,  Montgomery  County.  So  that,  while  I  was  yet 
a  b>y.  I  was  occasionally  brought  into  contact  with  him. 

NicnoLAS  Collin  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1745,  and  received 
a  clas-jical  education  in  his  native  country.  lie  was  designed,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  for  the  army,  but  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  he 
dire'?ted  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  preferring  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  cause 
•f  Chri.-*t,  involving  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  to  being  a  soldier 
in  m  cause  which  involved  the  destruction  of  men's  lives.  On  the  12th  of 
May.  1770,  being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  arrived  in  the  River  Dela- 
warf^,  as  **  Minister  Extraordinary"  to  the  Swedish  Churches  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Penn-^ylvania.  This  title  merely  implied  that  he  was  not  sent 
over  a'i  Rector  of  any  particular  church  or  congregation,  but  was  to  labour 
tn  an  Assistant  at  large  to  the  Rectors  already  here.     In  1773,  he  became 

•  Iq  ri»f'lj  to  an  inqairj  whether  Dr.  Collin  could  be  fairly  reckoned  among  the  Episcopal 
ClerjjT.  Vr.  Cl*y  writes  ihas: — **  With  regard  to  the  Doctor  s  being  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
it  it  c«rT&in  he  was  not  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  .States,  lie  was 
■nUicei  in  Sweden,  and  was  sent  out  here  as  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
•ad  Uf  That  Chnrch  he  always  considered  himself  as  owing  allegiance.  But  as  the  Church  of 
fi«cd«D,  iboai^h  calling  itself  Lutheran,  is  in  fact  Episcopal,  might  he  not  pass  us  an  Episco- 
fii  Cier;rTm.HD  ?  ilii  Assistant  Ministers  were  always  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  always 
mtd  cur  Liturgy.  And  now  that  the  Swedish  Mission  has  ceased,  all  the  churches  connected 
viah  ih»  Misfion  have  naturally  come  into  connection  with  the  Kpisoui)al  Church  of  the  United 
Scatci.  ' 
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Bector  of  the  Churches  at  Racoon  and  Penn*s  Neck,  in  consequence  of  the 
recall  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicsell,*  and  his  appointment  to  an  impoittti 
parish  in  Sweden.     He  continued  there  (his  residence  being  mt  Swedti- 
borough)  until  July,  1786.      In  1778,  in  consequence  of  the  priTatioai 
and  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he  solicited  ii 
pressing  terms  from  the  Archbishop  and  Consistory  at  Upsal  for  bis  reoill, 
and  the  preferment  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled  at  home,    tl 
this  he  acted  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  her  Missionaries  by  fkl 
Church  in  Sweden,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a    < 
long  voyage,  and  the  privations  connected  with  the  missionary  life.     Bl   j 
this  application  he  was,  for  some  time,  unsuccessful,  because  the  Kim  ^ 
of  Sweden  thought  it  proper  that  the  Missionaries  should  remain  at  tilil^ 
stations  until  the  result  of  the  War  should  be  known.      In  1788,  kl 
received  his  recall,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  it  in  some  memoranda  bo  1m 
left  of  his  Mission: — **  I  should  then  with  pleasure  have  returned  to  Hf 
dear  native  country  ;  but  personal  concerns  and  anxiety  for  my  ecdesiaillSi'*' 
cal  trust  determined  me  still  to  continue  for  some  time,  especially  as  fliiJr/^ 
urgent  plea  of  necessity  had  now  ceased  with  the  return  of  Peace," 
made  known  this  determination   to   the  Consistory,  and  at  the  same 
expressed  his  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the  Churches  of  Wicaco,— 
was  then  called, — on  the  Delaware,  (now  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
Philadelphia,)   Kingsessing,   and  Upper  Merion,  in  Pennsylvania, 
vacant  by  the  return  home  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Ilultgren.t     His  su^ 
was  complied  with,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  as 
of  the  Churches,  in  July,  1786.     In  1788,  he  was  honoured  with 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
seven  years  of  his  residence  at  Swedesborough,  he  filled  the  office  of  •* 
vest  '*  of  the  Swedish  Churches,  in  which  he  exercised  a  superin 
or  supervisory  care  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania, 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  Wicaco,  (Gloria  Dei,)  built  in  1700. 
was  Rector  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  or  up  to  October,  1881,  at 
time  death  called  him  away,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
Dr.  Collin  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  considerable  learning.     He 
however,  more  particularly  known  as  a  linguist,  having  been  acqi 
with  some  twelve  or  fourteen  different  languages.     He  was,  for  many 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  also  one  of  its 
Presidents,  often  attending  its  meetings,  and  sometimes  reading 
contributions  from  his  pen.     His  sermons  he  never  wrote  out,  but  deu 
them  extemporaneously,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner, 
pulpit  efforts  were  more  like  talking  than  preaching.     I  never  h 
his  discussing  points  of  doctrine  in  the  pulpit — he  was  fond  of  so 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  goodness  of  God,  especially  as  displayed 
works  of  nature  and  of  providence.     I  have  heard  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
of  New  York,  who  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, — where  he  practised 
the  early  part  of  his  life, — relate  the  ft^llowing  anecdote  in  regard 


*  Ror.  JoHir  Wirsrll  wns  Reetor  of  Penn's  Neck  and  RMoon  (Swedesboroa|^) 
from  1702  to  1774.    The  tradition  is  that  he  was  an  active,  efficient  miDister,  and  did 
the  temporal  as  ireU  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  congregations. 

The  Rev.  Matthias  Hultgrbit  was  Rector  of  the  Swedish  Cbarohei  in  Peniuqfli 
1786,  or  until  Dr.  Collin  took  charge.    He  died  in  1809. 
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■  notions  on  the  Buliject  i>f  preaohlng ; — About  the  time 
.  Milnor  wn«  rcliaquishing  thi'  Bar  for  the  Pulpit,  Dr.  Collin,  meet- 
him,  expressed  Lis  aatiufuctiou  ut  hearing  that  he  nas  about  to 
s  ninigtrj.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  (the  Dootor)  had  been  many 
minifitcr,  and  might  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  him  bowb 
inscl,  as  to  the  most  profitable  way  of  escrciaing  the  ministry, 
anitwereJ  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  bare  the  Doctor's  views  on 
iect,  "Well  then,  Mr.  Milnor,"  says  the  Doctor,  "when  yoa 
preach,  let  me  Bdviee  you  not  to  preach  too  raiiph  on  the  anbjeot 
[ion."  "  Why,  what  then  should  I  preach  on  V'  answered  Mr.  M. 
are  many  subjects,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  from  which  a  clergymau 
w  tiseful  and  inatrnctire  lessons  For  his  people, — such  a»  the  works 
in  creation," — mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  hiniGelf  had 
Sunday  before  preached  to  hia  people  on  such  a  topic. 
>Ilin  was  married  during  his  residence  at  Swedesborough,  and  about 
1776.  to  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Hannah  Fislet.  She  was  cut  down  by 
ow  Fererof  1797 — a  malady  to  which  aome  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
l  nictims.  Ho  caused  a  tablet  to  be  raised,  on  which  he  says, — 
ected  this  monumental  record  of  her  piety,  kindness,  economy, 
;  her  failhful  affection  lo  him  in  many  trying  scenes  ;  of  his  grief 
ball  not  cease  until  they  meet  in  the  land  of  the  living.''  He 
■d.  at  the  time,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  what  he 
'  Solemn  Warnings ;"  in  which  he  pointed  out  what  he  considered 
e  test  mode  of  avoiding  the  pestilence,  or  of  treating  it. 
i  was  a  grt-at  deal  of  simplicity  and  benevolence  in  the  Doctor's 
'r.  He  was  one  of  the  most  inoffensive  of  men,— avoiding  every 
at  was  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  another,  and  ever  ready 
I  act  of  kindness.  He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  wherever  he 
ould  load  his  pockets  with  candies  and  other  things  that  he  thought 
fford  them  pleasure.  His  garden,  too,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
idelphia,  and  which  contained  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit,  was  the 
if  many  a  treat  to  the  neighbouring  children.  Hence,  though  he 
considered  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  was  regarded  by  the  people 
y  as  a  moat  worthy  and  benevolent  man,  and  as  such  was,  by  all, 
high  esteem.  He  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  more  fre- 
than  any  other  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  always  careful 
a  record  of  each  marriage  in  the  most  full  and  accurate  manner. 
hai  left  behind  him,  too,  a  long  Hst  of  those  ho  refined  lo  marry, 
lis  ron'iin:;  for  sn  doing,  some  of  which  are  amuhing  enough.  I  may 
t  his  features  were  prominent  and  sharp,  and  those  who  had  seen 
e  never  failed  to  recognise  him  afterwards. 

■■ly  work  which  Dr.  Collin  has  left  behind  him,  is  a  manuscript 
Eon  of  Acreliua'  History  of  New  Sweden,  which  he  undertook  in 
t  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  whose  pos- 
it now  is-  Little  remains  to  show  what  were  his  capahilities  u  an 
bnt  much  is  remembered  to  indicate  what  were  his  virtues  aa  a  man. 
lillin  left  no  children,  and  never  had  any  that  survived  in&noy. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  0.  CLAT. 
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RT.  REV  WILLIAM  WHITE,  D.  D.» 

1770—1836. 

William  White  was  the  son  of  Col.  Thomas  White,  who  emi| 
from  London  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  settled  on  the  Eaatem 
of  Maryland,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  Law.  H 
father)  married  for  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  Aquila  Hall,  by  wh 
had  two  children.  Some  years  after  her  death,  he  removed  to  Ph; 
phia,  and  married  a  widow  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  the  name  of  Ne' 
by  whom  also,  he  had  two  children, — a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  dan 
(Mary,)  the  elder  of  the  two,  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Morris,  j 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  son,  (^William,)  the  sabj 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2Gth  of  March,  (O.  S.) 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  placed  in  the  English  department  of  tlk 
paratory  school  of  the  then  newly  established  College  of  Philadi 
Here  he  was  under  the  instruction  of  a  very  popular  teacher,  by  the 
of  Ebenezer  Kinnersley ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  placed  at  the 
mar  School  of  the  same  institution,  under  the  care  of  Paul  Jacksoi 
fourteen,  he  entered  the  College  itself,  where  he  graduated  in  th 
1765. 

His  mother  was  a  lady  of  great  moral  worth,  and  inculcated  upon  h 
obligations  of  religion  from  the  time  that  she  could  make  her  pious 
ings  intelligible  to  him.  The  impressions  which  she  made  upon  his 
ful  mind  were  not  a  little  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  preaoU 
Whitefield,  which  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  and  wh 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  greatly  exceeding  in  popular  effect 
which  he  ever  listened.  Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  professic 
directed  his  attention  for  some  time  to  Theology,  he  embarked  for  I 
in  October,  1770,  with  a  view  to  obtain  Episcopal  Ordination.  ] 
presented  himself  to  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  the  Bishop  of  Lond 
received  "  Letters  Dimissory  ''  to  Dr.  Young,  the  Bishop  of  Nonric 
ordained  him  Deacon  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
8ame  year ;  and  in  June,  1772,  the  Bishop  of  London  himself  ordain 
Priest.  He  left  England  for  this  country  immediately  after,  and  r 
Philadelphia,  after  a  tedious  passage,  on  the  18th  of  September.  Pi 
to  his  leaving  England,  he  had  received  an  intimation  from  the  Vei 
Christ  Church,  and  St.  Peter's,  that  those  churches  would  desire  1 
vices  in  the  capacity  of  an  Assistant  Minister ;  and,  shortly  af 
arrival,  measures  were  taken  by  which  himself  and  his  intimate  fiiei 
Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,t  became  joint  Assistants  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pet 

•  Wilson's  Memoir.— Dorr's  Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  Phil.— MS.  from  T.  H.  White,  Em. 

t  Thomas  Coombe  was  bom  in  Philadelphia;  was  graduated  at  the  Collage  in  hb  Ml 
in  1766;  and  was  chosen  Assistant  Minister  of  the  United  Churches  of  Chrbt  ChwA 
Peter's,  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1772.  In  September,  ITTTy  he  «M 
and  confined,  by  order  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Pennsjivaniay  <m  the  *'  geoaM 
of  having  evinced  a  disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America."  Ad  ^PImU  wm  mi 
behalf  to  the  Supreme  Kxeoutive  Council,  by  the  Kector,  Warden,  and  \  estryneBt : 
they  earnestly  request  that  he  may  be  admitted  <*  to  a  hearing  in  the  faoe  (^  hli  e 
The  Council,  through  their  Vice  President,  George  Bryan,  repued  that  his  eate  wa 


plMUhl  fim  MptoUa  disohMg^  of  Us  qftoud 

IP^JbiiP^^I  0X1         when  he  openly  espowed  the  osoae 

HHliy.  vtBs..o«w0u  tJie  p««>  4  Uie  King  and  the  Boyel 

PMA  ihn  Bmidey  iinmedietelj.  preoi  jug  the  Deokretion-  of  Ijide- 
l^hnl.he  ihen  oeeeed  to  do  eo,  and  took  the  oath  of  alleftanoe  to 
4fltMefc  In  September,  1777,  he  retired  with  hie  Umilj  to  the 
UihhieAer-JBrlnWp  Mr*  Aquila  Hall,  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  at 
lipw  whm  ihe  Britiah  army  were  advancing  to  take  poaeeaaion  of 
tiMk  At  this  .eventful  orisis,  he  received  notice  that  Congreaa,  who 
fid  to  Yorktown,  had  chosen  him  as  their  Chaplain,  in  connecticn 
Eev.  Dr.  Dnflield,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Though  there 
ry  pwsonal  considerations  adverse  to  his  accepting  the  appoint- 
|eb  that  he  eoold  not,  in  consistency  with  his  convictions  <rf  dnty, 
k|  and  he  accordingly  accepted  it,  dividing  the  time  between  Ccn- 
khis  £unily,  which  the  alternate  chaplainship  permitted,  until  the 
9  4>f  Philadelphia  in  June  following.  He  continued  to  be  re- 
>  this  office  till  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Oovemment  to  the 
if  Columbia ;  but  he  never  introduced  political  discussions  in  the 
Not  only  his  immediate  associates  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Dueh6  and 
bet  had  left  the  country,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
•Ihe  Colonies,  but  so  many  of  their  brethren  had  followed  that  Mr. 
said  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  only  clerical  representative  of 
oy  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1779,  he  was  eleeted 
f  the  United  Churches  in  which  he  had  been  an  Assistant ;  and  he 
1  in  that  office  till  the  close  of  life. 

igree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Uni- 
P  Pennsylvania,  in  1782 — the  first  year  in  which  that  degree  was 
erred  by  that  institution. 

piscopal  Clergy  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1784,  chose  for  their 

Hr.  Samuel  Scabury ;  but,  as  he  found  insuperable  difficulties  in- 

of  his  Consecration  in  England,  be  obtained  the  Episcopate  from< 

luring  Bishops  of  Scotland.     As,  however,  the  Episcopal  Church 

oontry  was  a  branch  of  the  English  Church,  it  was  considered 

desirable  to  procure  the  succession  there ;  and,  accordingly,  in 

>f  1786,  it  was  determined  that  Dr.  Provoost  of  New  York,  Dr. 

'  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Griffith  of  Virginia,  should  proceed  to- 

for  Consecration.     Dr.  Griffith  was  prevented  from  going ;  but 

roost  and  Dr.  White  sailed  for  England  early  in  the  autumn. 

paasage  of  eighteen  days, — said  to  have  been  the  shortest  which 

ever  been  known, — they  arrived  at  Falmouth ;  and  in  due  time 

rented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  John  Adams,  then 

i  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James.     An  Act  of  Parlia- 

bftt,  before  tbe  Address  fh>m  the  Vestry,  the  Connoil  bad  determined  to  send  bim 
t^at  bis  eonneetion  with  their  congregations  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  plea  in  bis 
I  Jaljt  1778,  be  tendered  the  renignation  of  bis  eharge,  and  went  to  England*  carry- 
•  a  letter  from  bis  Vestry  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  assuring  bis  Lordship  of 
Mpobatioii  of  bis  ministry  among  them.  Mr.  Coombe  did  not  retam  to  this  oonntiT. 
,  br  MMM  time,  in  Ireland,  as  Chaplain  to  Lord  Carlisle ;  and,  besides  obtaining  the 
tottor  of  Divinity  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  be  was  presented  bT  bis  natron  with 
ftt  ma  alio  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  tiie  fbrty-e^fe  Cha[plalna  to 

r.  36 
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ment,  authorinng  the  measure,  having  been  passed,  Dr.  White  and  Dr. 
Provoost  were  consecrated  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Archiepiscopal  PaliMi  at 
Lambeth,  by  Dr.  John  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  bj  Dr. 
Markham,  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Moss,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WaUa.  and 
Dr.  Hincbliff,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Dr.  White,  being  the  SeDioE, 
received  the  imposition  of  hands  first,  and  thus  became  the  first  AmerieaB 
Bishop  of  the  English  line.  The  Consecration  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1787.  The  two  Bishops  immediately  returned,  reached  the 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  they  entered  at  once  on  their  official 
duties.  Their  visit  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  interest,  espeoially  as 
it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintances  of  their  earlier 
years. 

Bishop  White  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  dischaqp 
of  all  the  Episcopal  functions.  The  history  of  his  life  is,  to  a  gmt 
extent,  the  history  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  during  the  periol 
in  which  he  lived.  After  his  return  to  this  country.  Dr.  Madisoa  W 
chosen  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Griffith  having  declined  the  office  and  dialj 
and  that  the  canonical  number  of  three  might  be  obtained  from  the  £p|^ 
Church,  he  proceeded  to  England  ^n  1700  to  be  consecrated  there.  The 
persons  whom  he  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  after  his  return,  were  J< 
Clarkson*  and  Joseph  Coudcn,  who  were  ordained  Deacons  on  the  28th 
May,  1787.  The  first  person  elected  to  the  Episcopate  after  this, 
Thomas  John  Claggett,  for  Maryland ;  and  Bishop  White,  modestly 
ing  the  prerogative  of  seniority  to  the  courtesy  of  rotation,  Dr.  G 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Provoost, — Bishops  White,  Seabury,  and 
son,  being  present  and  assisting.  The  next  Bishop  was  Dr.  Robert 
for  South  Carolina ;  and  he  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  White  in 
Church,  Philadelphia.  From  that  time  till  the  time  of  his  death,  aO 
American  Bishops  received  Consecration  at  his  hands,  the  last  in  the 
being  Bishop  Kemper  of  the  Western  Mission. 

On  the  last   Sunday  of  June,  1836,  Bishop  White  preached  tl 
Peter^s,  what  proved  to  be  his  last  sermon.     On  the  next  Sunday,  t 
of  July,)  he  rose  very  early,  before  daylight;  and,  by  some  acci 
he  himself  stated,  fell  upon  the  floor  at  his  bedside.     Though  the 
which  he  received  seemed  slight,  he  never  afterwards  recovered  fron 
shock.     From  this  time,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  till  Sunday  the 
when  death  gently  removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his  pilgrimage, 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     In  the  approach  of  death,  he  exhibited 
utmost   serenity  of  spirit,  and   expressed   his   entire   confidence 

*  JosKPH  Clarkson  yr&B  born  in  1766.  He  wma  a  son  of  Dr.  Gnardoi  Clarksoa,  a 
sent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  a  lay  delegate  to  the  Qenenl  CSoBTention  o 
and  for  inan^  yean  a  Vestryman  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's.    Dnrlog  the  aariy 


Ik 


College  of  New  Jersey  in  1785.    Having  studied  for  the  ministiy,  and  been  adniltted 
con's  Orders,  he  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Bishops  the  same  year,  (HBT.)     t 
his  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  remorod  to  Wilmington,  and  oflelated  in 
Swedes*  Church  until  1799.    In  April  of  that  year,  be  accepted  a  call  to  St.  James* 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  ho  remainea  until  his  death.     His  field  of  labour  enbfmocd,  ~ 
etty,  two  oountnr  parishes.    He  died  January  25.  1S30.    One  of  the  daagbten  of  ] 
•ODwas  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.  D.,  recently  eleoted  Aaietant 
Pennsylvania,  and  three  of  his  grandsons  are  now  in  the  ministry  of  the  Efdseopal 


'  WW       g  bj  i      Im         ,  at  Ub 

to  with  d«T(mt  ftr- 

i  buriefl  on  the  X       >f  J      I  Uj  Tknlt,  in  tib/t 

^.kttached  t«  Ghrisl  CI  1        >ln  e  ma  rmd  over 

«  1)7  bh  Amistant,  the  t      -  J<  J        i." 

Th«  fullowiDg  ts  n  list  of  Bi  tbop  'a  pnblis  ,  axolauvc  of 

leMUrifcali'iid  loperitHJicals,  &fl.,i        iweraverjin       n       — Tho  ( 
Like  BfiMcfpal  ChuTcbcs  in  the  United  St»tM  oonnclen       178S.     H 

■  the  Sin^Dg  of  Pgalm-sfLndAntkenuinCharel  d"8       ,"  ItHW. 

I  An  OpinioD   rclatire  lo  a  nippoeed   oase  of  I  1800. 

!  on  the  Caiccliisni  of  the  Proteetant  o\      Vba     .:  With 

ncotArj  Leclores ;  one  on  the  Minis     -,  tbe  i  i      (he  PabHo 

ti  and  Dissertations  on  Seleot  Snbjecta  in  the  Iji        -ei,  one  ToL; 

^  181S.     An  Address  to  the  Female  Bible  Society,  lt(14.     Compan- 

e  Ti«tr«  of  the  Controvcny  between  the  GalviniBta  and  the  AnniniaM. 

a  Tobi.,  Sro.,  1817.     An  Essay  eontaining  Objeotione  againat  the  Pon- 

I  PersoDal  As^urDDoe  of  the  Pardon  of  Sin,  by  a  Direct  Commv- 

%ic»ti«n  nf  the  Holy  Spirit.     [Pint  pnblisbed  in  the  Cbrigtlao  Bogiater, 

Xrw  York,  1^16  ;  and  afiorwards  in  pamphlet  fonn,  with  notes  ooeaaioDed 

ij  a  pamphlet  poDtaiaiug  remarks  on  tbe  Essay  nuder  tho  name  of  "  A 

Beply."  1617.]     Memoirs  nf  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Chnroh  in  tbe  Uiri- 

Ud  ^tai<-«  of  America.     Oae  toL,  8to.,  1820.     A  CommenUry  os  the 

Qnc«tii>iis  in  the  Offices  for  the  Orduning  of  Priests  and  Deaeons  ;  and  a 

Omnnttary  on  the  Duties  of  the  Pnblio  Ministry.     [These  were  first  pnb- 

IlH&ed  in  tbe  '■  Quarterly  Tlieological  Magaiine  and  Religions  Repository'' 

ff  1P13  and  ISU  ;  and  aficrwards  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  in  1833.]     Twenty- 

t  Sermons  on  different  occasions  from  1784  to  1833.     Five  EpiscopsI 

har^w  in  1S07,  1825.  1831,  1832,  and  1834.     The  Pastoral  Letters  of 

~      e  of  Bit^hopa,  from  1808  to  1835,  inclusive.     Five  Addresses  to 

i  Tnt^lees,  Proftsaors  and  Students  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 

1  1822,  18-24.  1827,  1828,  and  1829.     Considerations  expressed 

rrity  in  reference  to  the  Institntions  and  Pmctices  of  the  Episoopal 

Tch  :  and  addressed  by  the  Pastor  of  three  Congregations  to  those  of 

bParishmncn-,  l>y  whom  ihey  are  entirely  or  in  part  disregarded. 

'b  the  lltb  of  February,  1773,  Mr.  White  was  married  to  Mary  Har- 

m.  a  yo«ng  lady  of  eicellcnt  character,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached 

r  sereral    year».      Her    parents   emigrated    from    Lancashire,   England. 

r  father,  originally  a  sea  Captun,  became  a  successful  merchaut;  an 

TD3n,  knd  fur  some  time  Mayor,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  an  effieient 

Hirden  and  Vestryman  of  Christ  Church.     With  this  lady  Mr.  White 

i  in  ihe  eDJoyment  of  (lje  highest  domestic  happiness,  until  her  death. 


fi,  on  hii  Juliu  tb^Tt  in  Sa^raibar  rvllDviiiK.  On  tbs  21it  of  Julj,  18S8,  be 
ion  Wbile't  tiiiwwor  !■  the  BKtonhip  nf  the  Chunh.  VbAe  the  cbanh  kII- 
la  >■<!  rgniiJi  '•'■wn.  inmcrtiKUlT  *nv,  Iw  anilcd  hiioHir  ot  ths  oppaTtarutj  to  tWI 
Mt*  ^  ni..  .tthe  Wnl,M>d^drMah*d  Hunlingilon,  upoD  tbe  annl.  on  hli  nj 
■■titff,,  -b«t.  -.  b*c9ni«  CO  lU  thnt  he  -mat  Ukea  In  nn  inn,  when  be  died  on  SolMtoj 
wb  Aacnal  14I.b.  Hit  rtmaiu  wtn  nrnored  (o  Pbilidelphiii.  ud  depotiled  In  a  nalt 
m  MM  °l  Sitbop  WbiU ;  Hhow  foaual  •ultmDltiei  ba  bEd  uUted  in  oosdnetln|  bat 
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vhich  took  place  on  the  13th  of  December,  1797.  He  never  'm 
afterwards.  They  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Thommi  JSL, 
November  12,  1779,  still  (1858,)  survives  in  a  green  old  age. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Wkitei^ 
cient  to  render  him  an  object  of  my  enduring  gratitude  and  yenerellc 
was  first  introduced  to  him,  in  1816,  by  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Yii 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  long  existed  an  intimate  frienc 
and  the  kind  and  genial  manner  in  which  I  was  received  by  him,  aa 
me  that  I  could  not  have  presented  myself  under  better  ausploea. 
person  seemed  tome  majestic.  His  countenance  was  divided  between 
ligence  and  loveliness,  and  occasionally,  it  would  light  up  into  a  fbi 
of  sunbeams.  The  almond  tree  was  in  full  blossom.  His  manner  i 
simplo  and  natural  and  yet  so  cultivated ;  so  dignified  and  yet  so  blao 
winning,  and  his  conversation  was  so  rich  and  edifying,  and  withal  8 
revelation  of  the  past,  that  it  really  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  then 
stood  in  a  presence,  in  which  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  graces  were  br 
together  in  such  goodly  fellowship.  I  had  another  interview  with  1 
few  years  after  1  entered  the  ministry,  which  only  confirmed  my  pn 
impressions  of  the  beauty  and  elevation  of  his  character.  I  had  ooi 
also,  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  to  ask  favours  of  him,  and  the} 
granted  as  cheerfully  and  promptly  as  if  I  had  always  sustained  to  hi 
relation  of  an  intimate  friend.  II is  whole  character  seemed  to  me  n 
with  wisdom,  dignity,  and  purity. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  HENRY  U.  ONDERDONK,  D.  D., 

LATE  BISHOP  OF  THE   DIOCESE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  September  17, 1 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult,  re 
ing  my  recollections  of  the  late  Bishop  White.  Very  frequent  absence  fit 
city  prevented  my  having  as  much  social  intercourse  with  the  good  Bis! 
might  at  first  be  supposed — indeed  a  large  portion  of  my  intercourse  wil 
was  of  a  mere  business  character,  or  at  least  more  so  than  strictly  familia 
hence  I  fear  that  my  recollections  will  supply  little  that  can  be  of  general  in 
My  estimate  of  his  high  moral  position  is  contained  in  the  Funeral  Serm 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy; — an  estimate  formed  and  m; 
by  long  observation  and  reflection,  and  from  which  I  have  found  no  lei 
vary. 

Bishop  White's  theological  opinions  are  contained  in  his  several  worki- 
were  decidedly  Anti-Calvinistic,  and  may  be  classed  with  what  was  cm 
denominated  j^rminianism  in  the  last  century;  which,  however,  you  are  i 
was  not  the  system  of  Anninius.  He  was,  to  the  last,  strongly  opposed 
theory  comprised  in  the  words  Priest,  jiltar.  Sacrifice  ;  this  being  one 
very  few  points  on  which  he  was  highly  sensitive.  The  good  Bishop'^  ecc 
ticid  views  were  those  known  in  history  as  Low-church — it  was  not  thi 
cfaurchmanship  of  the  present  day,  but  that  of  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and  ths 
tion  of  the  English  Divines  with  which  they  were  associated.  He  regarde 
no  favour  stimulating  methods,  extempore  prayer,  deviations  fiom  the  Li 
ftc.  Yet,  though  stem  against  the  Priestly  doctrine,  as  well  as  decidedly 
to  modem  Low-churchmanship,  he  was,  on  the  one  hand,  most  pertii 
attached  to  Bishop  Hobart,  and  very  largely  under  his  influence,  except 
few  matters  of  which  he  was  eminently  tenacious;  while,  on  the  other  ha 
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hi'  0191  tht  i 

(••fwdlf  MtiirMVftiigiigtiM  rni}      I         11  i»Dft»*  .  He  wm 

hnwUM^bftl foroMd  w1m( it «   lad-        trwt  jmmV*  vkich to«a 

MM.y>  tad  tf  whioh  Dr^  Williaai  smith  <  6l<  11  » I  hart  no  jdoabi, 
jlr^rcfaclof  ■  >•  WIS  Ohftirman  oi*  the  Cod  ana  aieaifttd  m  •ptoWL 

l|tank«,  in  1785*  Oar  present  Liturgy  ons  the  Bngllsh  one»  with 
if^lMt  ehnoges,  except  tlie  ndditio;  to  the  u*  lanion  Serrioe,  which  ia 
IMwp  Seahnry ,  and  to  whieh  Bisoop  White  1  opposed, — ^thoogh  yield- 
tt  wgeney  of  liia  compeer.  Tlie  Institution  %  is  later,  and  the  pfo- 
mi  Dr.  WiUlam  Smith,  the  younger. 

no  reserve  with  Bishop  White  in  sTowing  his  ag$.  Bat,  till  within 
of  his  death,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  be  thought  /•i&fo.  A  ooft- 
ka  time  betbre  I  came  to  Philadelphia,  his  Vestries,  I  understand,  had 
k%im  from  attending  funerals;  but  I  almost  always,  in  those  at  which  I 
iwnt,  obserred  him,  not  among  the  Clergy,  but  in  the  general  train  of 
A.  He  did  not  lilce  that  any  one  should  accompany  him  home  in  the 
.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  doing  so,  yet  endeavouring  to  conceal  my  par- 
At  length,  finding  that  I  went  several  squares  out  of  the  way  to  my 
li  stopped,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  "  I  believe  I  must  tell  you  as  Gen- 
mUngton  once  did  some  friends, — "  Qentlemen,  if  you  see  me  homo,  I 
•7«i  home."  It  was  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  that  he  began  to 
UM.  For  a  year  or  two  he  accepted,  in  walking,  the  arm  of  his  son. 
we  heartily  welcome,  my  dear  Sir,  to  the  foregoing  statement;  and  my 
ipret  is  that  I  cannot  extend  it  to  matters  of  greater  and  more  general 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  U.  ONDERDONK. 
FROM  THE  RT.REV.  ALONZO  POTTER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

BISHOP  or  THB  DI00S8B  OF  PENNSTLVAITIA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Augast  6,  1854. 
iear  Sir :  On  reaching  home  a  day  or  two  since,  I  found  your  letter  of  the 
It.,  requesting  me  to  supply  you  with  a  few  personal  recollections  of 
White.  I  comply  with  pleasure  with  the  request,  though  my  knowledge 
admirable  man  was  much  less  full  and  intimate  than  must  have  been 
many  persons  now  living. 

I  about  eighteen  years  old,  I  came  to  Philadelphia,  [in  1818,]  having  just 
lad  at  College,  and,  during  some  eight  or  nine  months,  I  saw  a  good  deal 
sp  White.  My  impressions  of  him  were  the  more  vivid,  as  I  was  at  this 
pliaed  and  confirmed  by  him,  and  received  my  first  Communion  at  his 
He  was  then,  I  think,  somewhat  past  seventy,  in  full  health,  perfectly 
md  without  any  of  the  attenuation  of  age.  His  face  was  singularly 
■t  and  beautiful,  though  it  had,  perhaps,  less  of  the  surpassing  grace  and 
BBS  which  characterized  his  later  years,  and  which  have  been  so  exqui- 
iwervefl  by  the  artist,  Inman.  I  saw  him  oflen  in  the  pulpit  and  chan- 
khookstore  which  he  frequented  almost  daily,  and  occasionally  in  private 
fiecoming  al&o,  at  this  time,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  I  enjoyed 
wision  and  counsel  in  my  theological  studies,  although  my  immediate 
sr  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  now  Dr.  Turner  of  the  General  Theo- 
Seminary  in  New  York.     After  a  few  months,  I  left  Philadelphia,  and, 
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from  that  time  to  the  close  of  his  life.  I  met  him  only  oocasioiwUjr,  at 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Coav 
mention  these  facts  to  show  how  far  my  opportunities  of  obserring  hin 

One  trait  in  his  character  struck  me  immediately — ^it  was  the  abaen 
consciousness.  Beyond  any  one  then  living,  he  was  the  object,  througl 
adelphia,  among  people  of  every  religious  denomination,  of  respect  and 
This  was  very  apparent  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  But  he  was 
who  lovod  greetings  in  the  market  places,  and  to  be  called  of  men  Rab 
lie,  therefore,  betrayed  no  sense  of  his  own  consequence.  He  invited  i 
tions,  although  he  was  never  wanting  in  a  proper  recognition  of  tl 
moved  along  very  quietly,  and  generally  at  a  slow  pace,  and  was,  I  do  i 
entirely  ignorant  of  a  thousand  little  demonstrations  of  regard  and  t< 
which  a  man  of  morbid  self-esteem  would  have  been  prompt  to  disi 
rejoice  in.  In  his  public  ministrations,  and  in  private  intercourse,  it 
same.  lie  never  claimed  anything  for  himself.  His  opinions,  though 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  held  them  clearly  and  decidedly,  were,  to  i 
extent,  devoid  of  any  thing  peremptory  or  exacting.  No  man  was  moi 
of  differences  of  opinion,  and  some  of  his  most  cherished  and  unbrok 
ships  were  with  men  (like  Bishop  Hobart)  from  whom  he  differed  i 
up  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

His  public  ministrations  were  not,  at  this  time,  very  attractive  to 
His  delivery  was  monotonous,  though  few  voices  had  greater  sweetneai 
rent  flexibility.  His  style  was  deficient  in  point  and  force,  and  the  i 
which  he  had  unconsciously  formed  himself,  were  not  favourable  to  a 
commanding  eloquence.  No  one,  however,  not  even  an  immature  yo 
like  myself,  could  listen  to  him  with  attention,  without  knowing  thi 
receiving  the  admonitions  and  instructions  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 
well-read  theologian,  of  the  school  of  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  with 
patristic  learning  than  was  at  all  common  in  those  days,  either  in  £ng 
this  country.  There  were  fcvr  questions,  either  among  those  which  ha 
his  own  Church,  or  those  which  had  separated  her  from  the  Church  of 
the  one  side,  and  from  other  Protestant  Bodies  on  the  other,  which  h 
seem  to  have  considered  carefully,  and  the  results  of  his  reading  and 
dropped  richly  from  him  in  his  sermons,  but  in  a  manner  so  unobtri 
one  might  almost  say,  so  shy,  that  it  often  escaped  notice. 

In  private,  he  was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining.  He  al> 
anecdote,  which  he  told  with  evident  self-enjoyment.  His  fund  of  in 
seemed  inexhaustible.  He  had  read  largely  in  the  solid  English  writ 
last  two  centuries, — historians,  statesmen,  and  philosophers.  His 
seemed  to  give  him  perfect  command  of  whatever  he  had  read.  Ho  n 
uncommon  degree,  conscientious  in  his  statements,  as  wyll  as  in  giving 
ions.  Shortly  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  I  called  to  ta^e  my  leave  of 
while  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  I  ventured  to  ask  his  opinion  « 
which  has  much  divided  theologians,  and  about  which  I  imagined  he 
be  over  anxious  to  commit  himself.  His  answer  M'as  brief,  but  clear 
me  no  doubt  that  he  held  substantially  the  opinions  that  were  imputi 
On  the  following  evening,  I  attended  service  at  a  church  where  he  wat 
and  was  sent  for  to  come  to  him,  as  the  congregation  retired.  Ho  tfa 
that,  in  reflecting  on  the  conversation  of  the  previous  day,  ho  had  soi 
whether  he  had  made  himself  perfectly  understood.  He  therefore  rel 
to  a  section  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  as  e 
with  greater  fulness  and  precision  his  own  opinions. 

I  should  do  him  and  my  own  recollections  great  injustice,  if  I  com 
impression  that  he  held  his  opinions  haltingly,  or  was  timid  in  the  ozpi 
them.    He  abhorred  contention,  and  often  therefore  restrained  himselfj 
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writing  was  more  likely  t«  gondwr  att'ita  tlian  to  advaiicu 
VBabad.  morBorrr.  >  wiilu  ntind,  and  vauid  see  tite  strong  point*  of  aa 
'  py,  «o  tiiat  be  was  not  in  Uastn  to  cbargu  all  who  liilTsred  truiu  liitu  icith 
f  iNDoty  or  intclligcnco.  lis  was  nku  pre-cDUoently  ^ntlo  and  kind, 
't^m  tiio  oarlicct  jcurs  of  hi*  childhood,  he  had  felt  upon  hla  own  heart  a 
of  ilio  Divine  i'mwiicc.  Suob  a  lempur  aiiid  expcrinnct  iMcwtiarily  quali- 
MS  Tieirc  at  practical  and  Ibeontlcal  ruligioo.  He  could  not  wull,  under  tuiy 
MtatiFi^i,  fuTe  bi-cu  a  pamiianatc  follou^r  of  Augustine  in  Thanlogy,  or  of 
tj  or  Wbilclii-ld  in  tltcir  views  of  vx  pari  mental  piety.  Tlie  opinions,  how- 
nrbirb  he  did  hold,  h«  never  hositatul  to  «row,  whuncrcr  ho  thought  the 
at!  i>r  men  rr'tuired  it-  One  of  his  lust  acta  was  to  ddivcr  a  Charge  entt- 
nkr  PobI  and  Iht  /'uturt,  which  woii  «i  iroditablc  to  bin  moral  courage  as 
(  ts  hia  foresight. 

reaptwl  to  touragi,  fow  men  wi-rc  onjr  more  favoured.  The  horrors  of  pesti- 
wbetbvr  in  tbuBliipcuf  Yi'llow  Fover  or  Asiatic  ChoWa,  bad  no  effect  on 
vbuii  dutycalled  Inui  lo  vticouuter  them.  He  sunt  his  fiiinily  to  a  distanoe, 
»t«  nighl  and  day  to  the  ul8o«,  of  Religion,  by  thu  bod-eiide  of  tbo  sick, 
i*ar  the  gravra  of  the  dvad.  Few  spectacles  haio  bud  iiiuru  ut  the  moral 
Mt  Iban  was  prmviitcd  by  tJiis  aged  Bisliop.  verging  on  foumcore  and  flva 
,  »Dd  yut  daily  taking  1iii«  roundij  among  the  victims  of  Cholera,  in  1S33, 
•Many  ■  younger  clergyman  fvlt  iiuthorizcd  to  withdraw  altogether  ft'om  the 
tts  contacl- 

■>r«r  Aourtcd  danger — he  never  shrank  from  it  when  it  cane  hand  in  hand 
■to.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  bo  was  about  to  retire  to  MatJ^ 
^hk  boring,  on  the  road,  that  he  had  bean  chosen  Chaplain  to  the  Coiltti' 
■SmgrM*,  lie  instantly  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  PhiladelpUfty 
HiiMoppiDg  to  take  lenvc  of  Iiia  family.  In  his  intercourse  with  men,  eren 
■kom  he  most  respected,  he  wos  equully  dnuntless.  The  fallowing  u  bh 
■Lin  point: — He  was  proverbially  punctual.  Oq  two  successive  occasions, 
PI  U  which  be  belonged  failed  to  make  a  quorum  for  the  traiisaotion  of' 
iKa,  beicause  of  the  absence  of  one  or  two  distinguished  gentleman,  who  hv 
,  might  have  been  present,  without  inconvenience.  lie  expressed  his  indif- 
1  that  he  and  his  associates  should  be  thus  triSfd  with,  and  nvuwod  hia 
nination  to  move,  at  the  first  opportunity,  a  standing  rule  that  TrustsM 
thnnt,  without  sufBciont  cause,  should  be  understood  to  have  vacated  thtdt 
.  At  the  next  meeting,  both  these  gentlemen  being  present,  aud  both  his 
nal  friends,  he  made  the  motion,  aud  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  fmra 
lug  it  to  a  vote. 

nng  the  winter  of  181S,  which  I  passed  in  Philadelphia,  two  Bishops  were 
crated  at  Christ  Church  by  Bishop  White — Chnse  of  Ohio,  and  Bowen  of 
I  Carolina.  These  solemnities  brought  together  sevcrol  of  his  Rpiseopat 
i«Q,  each  as  Bishop  Uobart  of  New  York,  Ketnp  of  Maryland,  Crocs  of 
IcfKcy.  It  was  delightful  te  see  the  hnbiluul  deference  and  the  earnest 
iMt  with  which  they  all  regarded  hiin, — and  to  a  young  man,  a  stranger  to 
wM.  it  was  particularly  striking  to  contrast  the  cbararjters  of  these  m«a, 
t  r^ccrvo,  when  they  came  together,  hnw  the  contrasts  beoame  blended  «B& 
Mibfil  through  the  proscnc«  and  benignant  influence  of  the  Legislator  Mid 
t(  tlie  Church.  When  seeing  Bishop  White  with  Bishop  Hobart,  I  hava 
AsDgbt  of  Melancthon  and  Luther,  the  one  made  for  counsel,  the  other  for 
L, — tlic  one  meek,  erudite,  far-seeing,  philosophical, — the  other  impulaivti 
pnimpl.  with  a  sway  over  men  rarely  surpassed. 

inreer  was  long,  and  ns  felicitous  as  long.  No  man  had  more  unhrokan 
L  The  Ule  Dr.  Chapman  once  told  me  that  Bishop  White  was  the  only 
hbad  ever  seen  who  could  eat  alt  kinds  of  food,  at  all  times,  and  in  any 
fly,  and  yet  do  it  with  impunity.     Born  in  Philadelphia,  k  residant  of  it 
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for  eighty-eight  years,  decided  in  ill  his  opinions,  religions  and  politiari/h> 
yet,  when  he  came  to  die,  no  enemy,  and  all  good  men  claimed  to  ba  Ui 
The  streets  through  which  his  remains  passed,  were  like  one  hall  oC^ 
and  his  picture  now  stands  side  by  side  with  those  of  Washington  Mid  La 
ette  in  the  Uall  of  Independence.  The  late  Charles  Ghauneji  whom  yos 
and  whose  praise  is  on  the  tongue  of  every  Philadelphian,  aaaiuted  mm  thri^ 
though  a  decided  Presbyterian,  he  and  Bishop  White  had  lived  next 
hours  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  no  feelings  but  those  of  the  franksil 
warmest  cordiality.  They  usually  came  out  of  their  doors  at  the  s 
Sunday  morning,  and  walked  together  a  square  or  two,  when  tbay  iqp>imtid4i 
go  to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  The  only  subject  on  whieh  heaiv 
remembered  that  they  differed  materially,  was  one  respecting  thenhfioB  tf  dife 
ferent  religious  Bodies  for  the  publication  of  Tracts  and  the  estabUahiMBH|i 
Sunday -Schools,  and  he  had  seen  reason,  since  the  Bishop's  deaths  to  oondiil- 
that  his  was  the  better  opinion  of  the  two. 

He  was,  by  education  and  temperament,  much  averse  to  excitenMOt,  and  ydfc 
few  men  saw  earlier  and  with  more  complacency  that  an  era  of  greator 
earnestness  and  activity  was  impending,  or  did  more  to  prepare  his  own 
nion  for  it.     lie  was,  from  the  first,  a  decided  friend  of  every  effort  to 
that  Communion  in  the  work  of  Missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  8ome«ff 
strongest  papers  which  ho  drew,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
instructions  to  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  tiM  Ui 
States  in  foreign  lands.     lie  was  also  devoted,  from  tho  first,  to  aflRdrti'llt 
amelioration  of  Prison-Discipline,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dnal^ 
instruction  of  tho  blind,  the  reformation  of  abandoned  women,  and  thv 
orphans  and  destitute  aged  persons.     As  the  early  "guide,  philoiopfciri 
friend"  of  our  Episcopal  Church,  when  it  emerged,  a  mere  wreck,  fkomtha 
of  Independence,  we  see,  every  year,  more  occasion  to  admire  his  wisdoniy 
ity,  and  patience.    As  a  theological  writer,  he  has  made  contribntiona  to 
ture  more  valuable  than  is  generally  known,  and  among  his  unpaUidwd 
are  some  abler  and  more  elaborate  than  any  of  his  yet  printed-^pnrli< 
voluminous  Reply  to  Barclay's  Apology. 

As  the  first  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  he  gave  a  direction  to  tho  opinlont 
policy  of  his  people,  wherever  he  went,  for  which  his  successors  will  havn 
to  bless  his  memory  for  many  generations.    He  was  a  man  without  goilii.  « 
was  just  and  gentle,  yet  inflexible.     He  lived  for  duty,  and  died  in  tha 
hope  and  faith  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ. 

Truly  youniy 

ALONzo  pormu 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  IN6ERS0LL, 

XIKI8TER  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  OOUBT  Of  ST.  JAMM. 

Philadelphia,  Fehmaij  8, 18IK 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Few  names  have  been  more  widely  known  In  onr 
than  that  of  Bishop  White:  none  perhaps  more  favourably.     Tbo 
which  he  was  universally  held  through  a  long  and  consistently  virtuona  lifl^ 
a  tribute  willingly  paid  to  merit  wtiich  all  could  appreciate.     This 
as  unsought  by  the  receiver  as  it  was  cheerfully  conceded  by  general  uid 
consent.    The  '*  Memoir,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  rdates  that  Dr. 
(who  was  consecrated  in  1811,)  in  a  review  of  the  Episcopal  Ohargo  doll 
by  Bishop  White  in  1807,  had  spoken  highly  of  his  theological  leaminipnnd 
ties.     A  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Hobart  in  reply,  stated  that  ho  Mt  a 
sensation  on  reading  of  his  '*  extensive  and  deep  theological  emdition:** 
that,  if  he  thought  himself,  as  he  did  not,  possessed  of  talents  for  it. 
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long  eftougb  in  his  study  for  the  Acquisition. 
:  1  <      laimer  may  be  explained  by  the  cliaracter 

'liivat  td'his  mind.    This  character  remained  unchanged  by 
IMB  Tariety  of  incidents,  by  intercourse  with  the  world  or  the 
tf  rellnnient.    A  parity  and  singleness  of  purpose  went  with  him  in 
htfr irodertook,  and  in  all  that  he  accomplished.     His  aim  always 
'%  te  to  accomplish  it  &ithfully;  and  lie  reached  the  desired  end  with- 
diqday,  and  without  apparent  vehemence  or  brilliancy  of  effort. 
'hunt  to  adapt  to  the  main  result,  whatever  information,  experience  and 
Mairoh  had  enabled  him  to  acquire;  and  ho  brought  to  the  occasion  all 
tlpat  was  necessary,  under  the  guidance  of  an  unfeigned  love  of  truth. 
Christian  Minister,  was  a  pledge  for  continued  exertions  in  a  holy 
aad  when  he  became  a  Bishop,  his  duties  were  only  enlarged  and  multi- 
It  vHlMHit  being  altered  in  their  great  and  solemn  purpose.    Ue  was,  indeed, 
lily  imparting  instruction.      Uis  sermons,  like  his  conduct,  served,  as 
meant  to  do,  not  for  his  own  display,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others.    In 
pfvparation  and  reviHsl,  they  received  the  advantage  of  unceasing  reflection 
ly,  and  by  purifying  the  hearts  and  enlightening  the  understandings  of 
who  listened  to  them,  he  was  himself  a  learner.     His  mind  was  stored 
wMom  gathered  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  his  heart  was  kept  pure 
Ibmodb  of  parity  which  ho  taught.    The  accumulation  of  his  knowledge 
lalre,  although,  in  his  own  view,  it  was  not  collected  exactly  in  what  he 
htLTe  called  his  study.     He  was  practically  and  essentially  a  student,  and 
wiser  by  his  faithful  endeavours  to  make  others  wise. 
discoorses  iVom  the  pulpit  derived  their  merit  chiefly  from  their  own 
sad  intrinsic  wisdom  and  piety.     No  attempt  was  made  to  lend  them 
fur  impressivcness  by  the  charms  of  oratory.     He  did  not  believe  that  gcs- 
Itfatton  was  natural  to  him,  and  no  gestures  were  used.     The  sermon,  in  the 

£of  a  small  book,  was  held  in  tlie  hand  of  the  reader,  and  there  was 
kable  uniformity  in  its  length,  which  appeared  to  bo  accurately  measured 
t  namber  of  pages  devoted  to  the  manuscript.     All  that  could  be  regarded 
l^aere  manner  was  avoided,  or  at  least  unused.     In  whatever  sense  the  lesson 
Grecian  Orator  may  be  understood,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  name 
to  anything  that  was  exhibited.     Yet  this  style,  so  far  from  ornamen- 
and  so  peculiarly  marked  by  its  simplicity, — this  delivery,  so  foreign  from 
ifia  of  elocution,  as  they  are  generally  practised,  did  not  deprive  the  sermons 
^fheir  attractiveness.     They  were  probably  far  more   attractive  than  they 
^nld  have  been,  if  attempts  to  adorn  them  with  ill  adapted  figures  of  speech, 
to  bestow  upon  them  animation  by  more  spirited  delivery,  had  been  indulged 
iatroduced.     The  late  Judge  Washington  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit, 
bis  official  visits  to  Philadelphia,  of  following  Bishop  White  from  church 
>diurch,  as  he  preached  consecutively  in  the  several  united  churches  of  which 
the  Rector.     His  discourses  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  other  occasions  of  official 
%  were  no  less  sound  and  holy  than  his  life  was  pure.     Precept  and  example 
in  his  preaching  and  living,  beautiful  handmaids  of  each  other.     In  the 
and  tendency  of  each  there  was  a  striking  resemblance.     A  dignified  sim- 
not  unequally  characterized  both.     All  of  his  movements,  whether  self- 
;,  or  calculated  for  external  influence,  were  towards  virtue.     lie  felt  little 
I  for  self-reproof,  and  it  scarcely  occurred  to  him,  in  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit, 
the  existence  of  grievous  causes  for  rebuke  in  those  about  him.     His 
partook  of  instruction  and  guidance,  rather  than  of  censure  or  remon- 
His  daily  habits  were  those  of  peace  and  good-will.     With  uniform 
is  of  disposition  in  his  own  bosom,  he  found  himself,  for  the  most 
kt  the  midst  of  corresponding  cheerfulness.    No  one  had  more  reason  to- 
la the  inflaence  and  contagion  of  an  amiable  temper^  which,  while  it 
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excites  no  counteracting  or  unhappy  feeling  in  familiar  intercourse,  ia  compAti- 
tively  free  from  the  danger  of  encountering  it.  If  ever  man  made  bis  own  awral 
atmosphere,  it  was  Bishop  White.  There  was  no  austerity  about  him.  He  vail 
knew  not  only  that  virtues  and  vices  arc  antipodes  of  each  other,  but  thatvih 
lues  themselves,  when  driven  beyond  their  nature,  lose  their  Talue  and  even 
their  name.  Superstition,  and  intolerance,  and  persecution  are  not  piety,  anjr 
more  than  avarice  is  frugality,  or  extravagance  liberality.  He  used  the  vorU 
without  abusing  it.  Many  persons  to  whom  written  lessons  might  have  been 
unknown,  however  salutary  in  their  nature,  saw  and  profited  by  the  remarkabk 
illustration.  His  own  home  was  the  abode  of  a  generous  and  well  directed  hot- 
pitality,  and  ho  partook  without  hesitation  of  hospitality  abroad.  He  was  imC 
in  frequent,  although  not  indiscriminate,  social  intercourse.  Ho  shared  in  it 
from  principle,  as  well  as  from  good  feeling,  believing  that  excess  might  be  mide 
less  probable  by  the  occasional  or  habitual  presence  and  association  of  thoie  vbo 
scrupulously  avoided  it.  He  never  forgot  the  decorum  and  amiable  and  toit 
fueled  dignity  which  became  his  public  character. 

It  was  natural  that  qualities  such  as  have  been  alluded  to,  should  have  ben 
sought  for  on  public  occasions  corresponding  with  them,  whether  merely 
gious,  or  moral,  literary  or  benevolent.  He  was  at  the  head  of  different 
lions,  of  which  such  were  the  objects.  These  associations  were  not  neeessarilf 
composed  of  individuals  attached  to  his  own  Church,  or  exclusively  devoted  to 
religious  purposes.  His  aid  and  concurrence  were  cheerfully  given  to  theSi 
M'hen  they  were  calculated  to  promote  public  good  or  general  utility.  He  pf^ 
sided  over  tliem,  as  he  appeared  to  govern  himself  and  his  own  immediate  fiiini|y, 
witliout  the  necessity  of  a  frown.  Opportunity  was  thus  constantly  presealii 
for  instilling  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  although  they  never  appeared  II 
be  sought,  they  seldom  appeared  to  be  avoided.  He  was  punctual  and  tXMdLM 
the  discharge  of  the  less  as  well  as  the  greater  duties  of  life.  A  habit  of  6tK) 
observation  among  his  fellow  men  provided  new  food  for  reflection.  Thuili 
studied  discourses  were  supplied,  wlien  necessary,  with  variety,  and  his  soflW 
intercourse  with  interest.  He  formed  and  established  in  his  mind  a  oodtll 
principles,  which,  like  a  guiding  star,  he  could  always  keep  in  Yiew  togOfffl 
himself  and  enlighten  others.  With  principles  so  well  established  as  a  rnkijll 
conduct,  he  had  little  diificulty  in  forming  and  strengthening  his  judgment  Ufifl 
points  of  duly,  and  the  courtesies  of  society;  when  such  were  suggested  bjl^ 
own  mind,  or  an  ap}H;al  was  made  to  him  in  behalf  of  his  friends  and  asaoetslll 
With  a  temper  so  well  regulated,  and  a  perception  free  from  all  unreaioniMi 
prejudice  and  bias  of  prepossession,  his  opinions  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  SOhA 
or  his  advice  to  be  acceptable.  , 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  a  person  so  gided  and  so  happily  situated  Af 
the  exercise  of  his  uncommon  gifts,  without  seeking  distinction  himadf,  jf«j| 
always  distinguished;  publicly  as  well  as  privately  well  known;  GonstanUj.il( 
view,  and  in  that  view  blameless;  with  no  salient  points  of  repulsion  and 
of  attraction  and  sympathy;  should  have  been  looked  up  to  with  80 
almost  more  than  reverence.  A  profound  respect  might  well  liave  been  i 
by  a  long  course  of  good  deeds,  sufficiently  known  in  the  performance  and 
consequences  of  them.  A  habit  prevails  often  among  judicious 
trusting,  as  the  world  at  large  is  snid  to  do,  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
without  an  uncommon  combination  of  talents  and  virtues,  they  could  not 
made  the  possessor  of  them  the  proverb  which  he  became  in  an  age 
was  not  without  the  ordinary  supply  of  envy,  the  too  common  attribvl% 
human  nature. 

The  tendencies  and  habits  of  Bishop  White  did  not  appear  to  nndeigo 
material  change  with  his  advancing  years.     Ho  was  ready,  and  Willi 
able  to  put  forth  his  mental  strength  as  long  as  it  should  last»  and 
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I  anin  ihc  cTBuing  or  a  grenllj  prolonged  life,  nis  onexhauBted 
^mind  «nd  perronnaDce.  of  duty  were  remarkable.  It  is  said 
IbCt  could  scarctiy  be  boHevcJ  by  hU  brolhur  Chui-cliuKai  in  Eng- 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  I'fnnsjlrania  preaclicd  over;  Sun- 
II  hil;  and  wticn  it  wks  added  tbnt  ho  bad  numbered  at  ttie  liuiu 
f  jr^TS,  the  filling  of  jncradulitj  became  almoBl  absolute  With  sll 
^properties,  he  iras  eminenlly  firm,  wlivii  flriiiuesii  was  required,  in 
'wbat  he  deeaed  right  or  opposing  wrong.  With  all  his  habitH  of 
1  tiirbearance,  promptness  ia  thought  and  action  were  not  wanting 
iptness  became  the  occasion  or  hliuisclr.  The  occasion,  however,  sel- 
H  his  mind  anpropared,  and  his  promptness  was  probably  less  the 
Iny  sudden  impulse  or  mere  suggestion  of  the  moment,  than  of  a  prc- 
Mtitred  and  satislnctor/  course  of  camprchensiTO  thought,  which  fitted 
nergencics,  and  accounted  for  hie  meeting  and  overcoming  them  with- 
wdinary  effort. 

me  willingness  to  use  his  undiniitiished  faculties  of  mind  which  marked 
rears,  and  always  redeemed  itself  from  the  possible  imputation  of  feg- 
■  error,  was  not  less  obvious  to  his  friends  iu  little  peculiarities  of 
inclination,  anil  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  its  exerci.te.  Time,  in 
il  but  certain  influences,  is  not  always  to  be  resisted  by  the  most  wisr. 
apon  the  bodily  actions  even  of  the  vigorous  and  robust,  are  not  to  be 
In  the  inevitable  course  of  nature,  and  under  tlie  wise  decrees  of 
X,  it  impairs  the  strength  of  the  most  powerful,  and  paralyzes  tbe 
f  tbe  most  elastic,  limbs.  It  makes  manifest  to  men  their  own  mortal- 
eminds  them  that  they  have  another  and  ■  better  state  of  existence  to 
in  which  alone  vigour  can  l>e  rencu'cd.  This  certain  decree  had  visited 
mble  man.  His  step  became  less  firm;  his  voice  less  distinct  and  clear, 
his  eye  was  not,  for  useful  purpofics,  dimmed,  yet  many  years  had 
and  gone  by  him,  since  he  had  reached  and  triumphed  over  the  allot- 
of  ordinary  human  existence.  The  foot  irliich  sustained  his  tali  form, 
moved  with  a  buoyant  and  ela.stic  (read.  It  was  too  plain  that,  hkc 
statue,  liowcver  well  proportioned,  to  which  the  skilful  artist  gives 
I  support,  something  was  needed  besides  due  proportion  and  native 
,o  preserve  continued  uprightness  find  steadiness  to  the  body.  Nothing 
natural  than  an  ofler  from  a  friend  of  a  relieving  and  supporting  arm. 
the  offer  was  regarded  as  implying  too  plainly  a  want  of  confldence  in 
stability,  which  he  was  not  u'illing  to  admit,  or  the  acceptance  of  it 
thou|iht  by  him  to  involve  some  trouble  to  another,  it  was  generally 
ind  the  iinsteadr  gait  and  amiable  disposition  were  no  farther  relieved 
«d. 

the  "  works  in  manuscript,"  enumerated  by  the  Bishop  in  a  memo- 
t  the  end  of  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Memoir,"  is  a  letter  addressed  to  myself, 
IE  return  of  Lord  Brougham's  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology."  The 
nee  alluded  to  took  place,  according  to  this  memorandum,  in  October, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  It  was  within  the  last  year  of 
p's  valuaiile  life.  Something  had  passed  one  morning  at  his  house  on 
:t  of  Lord  Brougliam's  work,  and  I  offered  to  send  it  to  him.  This 
at  once,  and  the  return  of  it  with  the  letter  of  remarks  or  commentary 
ras  made,  I  think,  at  so  early  a  moment  an  the  afternoon  or  evening 
it  day.  It  may  he  infi-rred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  notices  the 
that  he  retained  a  copy.  The  perusal  of  the  book  must  have  been  a 
B.  The  commentary,  as  I  recollect  it,  bore  marks  of  care.  It  would 
I  ft  task  of  no  common  dilBctilty  for  any  one,  at  the  best  period  of  a 
life,  to  perform  it,  even  without  other  occupations,  in  the  few  hours 
lieh  it  was  accomplished.     The  manuscript  was  given  by  mo,  several 
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years  after  tho  Bishop's  death,  to  a  person  who  wished  to  receive  it  as  an  auto- 
graph, and  promised,  on  receiving  it,  together  with  others,  from  me,  that  his 
collection,  which  was  a  good  one,  should  ho  kept  together  after  his  death.  He 
died  abroad,  and  the  manuscript  was  probably  lost  sight  of. 

The  aversion  of  the  good  Bishop  to  every  thing  like  selfishness,  in  appearance 
as  well  as  reality,  was  apparent  in  his  habitual  reluctance  to  speak  of  liiinself 
in  the  first  person,  even  in  his  sermons.  lie  would  refer  to  "Your  Preacher," 
or  even  hazard  the  clearness  of  his  phrase,  by  making  it  altogether  impersonal, 
and  resort  to  some  circumlocution  to  reach  his  object.  A  position  is  often  intro- 
duced into  his  writings  by  adopting  such  language  as  *'  there  is,"  *'  believed," ir 
**  known,"  or  equivalent  words,  instead  of  his  own  belief  or  knowledge. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the  noble  countenance  and  tine  figure  of  Bifibop 
White  are  sui&ciently  safe  in  the  recollection  of  his  cotomporaries,  and  in  tho 
knowledge  of  the  generation  which  has  followed  him.  By  an  arrangement 
among  a  number  of  persons,  an  excellent  picture  was  painted  by  Inman,  repre- 
senting him  as  seated  in  the  chancel,  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  a  disooiuM 
previously  to  one  of  his  Episcopal  Ofllces.  The  portrait  was  sent  to  England  fv 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  best  possible  engraving.  This  was  executed  bf 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  in  his  happiest  manner.  The  planhM 
been  carried  completely  into  effect,  by  multiplying  copies  of  this  engraTini. 
The  form  and  features,  once  so  cherished,  are  kept  in  view  by  many  who  sit 
able  to  blend  their  belief  in  pious,  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  a  past  day, 
with  features  and  expression  of  almost  speaking  benevolence  and  intelligencii 
and  the  memorial  is  held  with  pride  and  gratitude. 

When  Pettrick,  the  Sculptor,  resided  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  anxious  topn* 
pare  a  bust  of  Bishop  White,  without  giving  him  any  trouble.  He,  aocordinglj, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  that  the  lineaments  and  countenanoe 4f 
the  Bishop  might  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  while  the  venerable  object  of 
study  was  delivering  his  sermon,  ho  was  unconsciously  standing  for  his  lik^ 
ness.  The  attentive  artist,  meanwhile,  was  absorbed  in  his  own  professmd 
contemplations,  quite  unmindful  probably  of  the  discourse;  and  having  faithla^f 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  features  presented  to  his  eye,  and  impressed  them  fina^ 
in  his  recollection,  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  studio,  and  pre|>ared  kip 
model  in  the  absence  of  the  original. 

While  endeavouring  to  comply,  however  imperfectly,  with  your  request  tkil 
I  should  prepare  a  letter  to  accompany  your  Biography  of  Bishop  White,  I 
that  I  have  erred  in  making  it  much  longer  than  you  desired.  If  I  have 
passed  on  your  patience,  the  attachment  which  I  felt,  in  common  with  all  wte 
knew  that  venerable  Prelate  when  he  lived,  and  a  natural  wish  not  to  trtsl 
lightly  the  occasion  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  must  plead  my  apologj. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

With  sincere  respect. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  B.  IN6EBS0LL. 


'  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  a  small  living  hetween  Daventrj  and 
* ;  andf  at  the  same  time,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  might 
«  inyited  to  the  Lock  Hospital.  Another  living  was  offered  him 
Smjthe,  at  Loxlejr,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon ;  and  subseqtientlj 
fiointed  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  Kev.  Martin  Madan,  at  the 
jpiiaL  This  latter  place  he  accepted.  In  1772,  the  Countess  of 
cm  appointed  him  one  of  her  Chaplains ;  and  he  officiated  in 
•Ion,  and  at  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel. 
ell  known  that  Whitefield,  in  an  early  part  of  his  itinerancy  in 
rj,  founded  an  Orphan  House,  and  subsequently  a  College,  at 
ten  miles  from  Savannah.  At  bis  death,  he  bequeathed  the 
Uege-lands,  negroes,  &c.,  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  whom  he  styles, 
11,  •*  That  elect  lady,  that  mother  in  Israel,  that  mirror  of  true 
iled  religion."  In  1772,  she  appointed  Mr.  Percy  President  of 
College,  and  sent  him  to  America,  with  instructions  to  preach 
he  could  collect  an  audience.  During  his  residence  in  Georgia, 
reached  in  the  open  field,  or  in  the  shade  of  some  tree. 
rey  went  to  Charlestown,  S.  C,  in  1773 ;  and  not  being  invited  to 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  on  account  of  his  somewhat  equivocal 
as  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  be  preached  for  his  Baptist  and  Inde- 
rethren.  When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  be  took  a 
Und  on  the  popular  side,  and  sometimes  preached  to  the  troops  ; 
B  the  first  minister  in  Charlestown,  who  delivered  an  Address  on 
crsary  of  our  Independence.  From  May,  1777  until  the  fall  of 
im,  .in  1780,  he  frequently  officiated  at  St.  Michael's  Church  ; 
,t  time  he  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Balfour  to  desist  from  all  cleri- 
on  pain  of  confinement.  In  1781,  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
e,  officiated  statedly  at  Northampton  Chapel,  and  occasionally  at 
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gethcr,  and  to  become,  in  some  sense,  the  founder  of  ft  new  sect.  Mr. 
Percy  was  requested  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  but  he  regarded  the  pro- 
ject as  irregular  and  unwise,  and  refused  his  co-operation.  This  produced 
a  coolness  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  and  they  were  never 
afterwards  brought  into  more  friendly  relations. 

After  he  left  Woolwich,  he  was  appointed,  in  1793,  Minister  of  West- 
minster Chapel,  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Peckwell's.  In  1798,  he  wa« 
appointed  to  Queen's  Square  Chapel,  where  he  continued  till  1804,  when 
he  returned  to  Charleston. 

In  January,  1805,  he  was  appointed  a  temporary  assistant,  or  third  min- 
ister, in  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's  Churches,  Charleston,  and  eontinnad 
in  St.  Michael's  until  July,  1809,  and  in  St.  Philip's,  until  January,  1810. 

In  1807,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  froB 
the  College  of  South  Carolina. 

On  Dr.  Jenkins'  *  resignation  of  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Philip's,  Dr. 
Percy's  friends  were  desirous  that  he  should  be  appointed  Dr.  J.'s  succei- 
sor ;  but  as  another  person  (the  llev.  Mr.  Simonst)  was  chosen,  they  col- 
lected a  congregation  in  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  French  Protestant!, 
then  vacant,  and  formed  a  third  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Percy  was  elected 
Kector,  and  the  church  was  represented  in  Convention,  in  February,  1810. 
Soon  after  this,  another  new  church  was  established,  partly,  if  not  chiefly, 
through  Dr.  Percy's  influence,  which  was  called  »*  St.  Paul's  Church,  Kid- 
cliffeborough."  In  April,  1816,  he  was  elected  Rector  of  this  church,  and 
he  continued  his  connection  with  it  till  the  spring  of  1819,  when  ht 
returned  to  England. 

He  had  but  just  arrived  in  London,  when  his  earthly  career  was  dosed. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  1819,  after  an  illness  of  four  days,  in  the  aeven- 
ty-flfth  year  of  his  age.  His  illness  was  occasioned  by  exposure  at  midnighl» 
half  dressed,  while  seeking  shelter  from  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  adjoin- 
ing house.  He  was  buried  under  the  new  Church  of  Mary-le-bone,  the 
parish  in  which  he  died.  A  Funeral  Discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Bef. 
Dr.  Gadsden,  at  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston,  October,  8,  1819,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bible  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Percy  had  been  a  Vice  Prea* 
dent,  from  its  first  establishment. 

Dr.  Percy  published,  while  in  Charleston,  An  Apology  for  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  a  scries  of  Letters,  on  the  Nature,  Ground,  and  Foundation  of 

*  Edward  Jrnkijis  became  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish,  S.  C,  November,  1.  1771^ 
and  resigned  Sn  1776.  While  Charlestown  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  dnrini^Uie  ReTiMteb 
he  officiated  at  St.  Michaels,  but  left  it  at  the  evacuation.  In  179A,  he  beeame  AablMl 
Minister  of  St.  Michael's ;  and  in  1802,  suecceded  to  the  Rectorship.  In  1804,  be  wae  ■imolilrf 
Kector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  in  Fcbrnarv  of  the  same  year,  was  elected  hj  the  Ceaiii' 
lion,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  he  declined  the  latter  appointment  on  acooBnt  of  uliiiwi 
sge.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  he  went  to  England,  having  appointed  the  Rev.  Jamee  D.  SlaMi 
to  officiate  during  his  absence;  but  he  resigned  the  Rectorship  in  1809.  He  wma  living  in  &f* 
land  as  late  as  1819. 

t  James  Dkwar  Simons  was  bom  in  Charleston,  April  20,  1785.  He  entered  Tale  CuPy 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  but  returned  to  Charleston  in  the  autumn  of  the  followii 
account  of  having  become  the  subject  of  a  malady  which  interrupted  his  atndicsy  an 
at  intervals,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He,  however,  subsequently  pursued  a  eouiM  of 
logical  study,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  Deaeon,  la  New  TA 
by  Bishop  Moore,  November  16,  1806,  and  Priest,  by  the  same  Prelate,  Maj  23,  1809.  Jli 
succeeded  Dr.  Jenkins  as  Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  August  27,  1809.  He  dfed  of  bDloM  ftra^ 
May  27,  1814,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  an  unoommonly  amiable  aod  benewleat— b 
and  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher.  * 


( IbUbvring  aoecdote  will  show  that,  Dot withstanding  his  erratic  ministrations 
ilnieaiiie  to  America,  he  held  the  order  of  the  Church  in  reverence.  When 
ig  fa  the  White-Meeting,  as  the  Independent  Church  was  then  called,  he 
i  llie  ReT.  Kr.  Tennent,  its  minister,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Snp- 
pOfdiog  to  the  forms  of  that  church.  But  when  Dr.  P.,  in  the  Episcopal 
Ip  Savannah,  was  about  to  administer  that  holy  ordinance,  he  refiued  Mr. 
t^  asaistance,  who  happened  to  be  present,  because  he  was  not  Episcopally 
Land  could  not  officiate  in  an  Episcopal  Church. 

p.  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Komaiae  and  Mr.  Madan,  and  rather  made 
•  model  than  Mr.  Whitefield,  whom  he  had  heard  but  once,  and  then  was  dis- 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.  D. 

Boston,  June  8, 1858. 
•nd  dear  Sir:  My  information  in  regard  to  tlie  Rev.  William  Percy,  D. 
I  fear,  too  slight  to  be  of  much  service  to  you.  I  recur  to  my  journal, 
d  that,  on  two  Lord's  days, — the  11th  and  18th  of  August,  1805,  while 
isoopal  Church  at  Cambridge  was  under  my  care  as  lay  reader,  this  gen- 
preached  for  me.  He  had  been  made  known  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse 
riestown,  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  highly  evangelical  views;  and 
deed  I  found  him.  In  addition  to  his  preaching,  he  administered  the 
iMit  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

■  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  but,  in  the  winter  after, 
in  Bath,  Me.  I  conversed  with  Dr.  Percy  on  theological  studies,  and  he 
Bended  to  my  perusal  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Ambrose  Searle's  Chris- 
emembrancer,  Simpson's  Scriptural  and  Chronological  Account  of  the 
**,  and  the  use  of  Jenks'  Devotions.  He  pressed  me  exceedingly  to  receive 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  the  dis- 
ons  of  Providence  in  bringing  me  to  Cambridge,  and  giving  me  in  so  great 
«  the  affections  of  the  congregation,  clearly  indicated  this  to  be  my  duty. 
.  only  reply  that  I  felt  myself  bound  to  follow  the  voice  of  Providence. 
^  on  me  the  necessity  of  habitual  prayer;  of  postponing  no  longer  an 
Be  on  the  ministry,  which  he  thought  I  had  already  deferred  too  long,  and 
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This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  all  that  I  am  now  able  to  recall  in  respect  to  Dr.  Pcf^, 
and  if  it  shall  prove  of  the  least  use  to  you,  I  shall  truly  rejoice. 
Yours  with  affectionate  respect,  and  the  best  wishes, 

WILLIAM  JENK8. 


■♦♦- 


RT.  REV.  SAMUEL  PARKER,  D.  D.* 

1774—1804. 


1^ 
I- 


Samuel  Parker  was  the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Parker,  ftiii  f 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in  August,  1744.  His  father  was  an  «■?;! 
ncnt  lawyer,  held  various  offices  under  the  Government,  and  was  a  Jiidgl.,l 
of  the  Superior  Court  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  (thi  .? 
father)  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  having  been  educated  in  a  tea  I 
yard. 

Samuel  Parker  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  VM 
graduated  in  17G4.     Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employtd  -i 
as  a  teacher  in  a  Grammar  School  in  lloxbury ;  and,  subsequently, 
pursuing  his  theological  studies,  was  occupied  in  the  same  way  sncceaaiTeljij 
at  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth.     Notwithstanding  he  had  been  edacatci-j 
in  connection  with  the  Congregational  Church,  he  early  evinced  apredika* 
tion  for  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  predilection,  as  he  advanced tt, 
years,  grew  into  a  decided  and  strong  attachment.     After  the  death  of  tht  1 
Rev.  William  Hooper,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  Dr.  Watttf, 
who  was  settled  there  as  an  Assistant  Minister,  was  appointed  to  the  Bao^ 
torship,  and  Mr,  Parker,  then  residing  at  Portsmouth,  was,  in  Ootobeiv  ^ 
1773,  elected  to  the  place  from  which  Dr.  Walter  had  been  advanced.     B|  j 
immediately  repaired  to  England  for  ordination,  and,  on  the  24th  of  Feb-,; 
ruary,  1774,  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  admittal 
him  to  Deacon^s  Orders,  and  three  days  after  ordained  him  Priest.     AfU^ 
passing  a  few  months  in  England,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and,  on  the  S|^ ^ 
of  November,  subscribed  the  **  votes  and  rules  for  the  observation  of  the 
Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church." 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  commenced,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  subjected  t#  . 
many  severe  trials.     The  other  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  town  retired  ^ 
to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  Mr.  Parker  remained  at  his  post,  im 
the  regular  discharge  of  Jiis  ministerial  duties.     It  was,  however,  no  euf 
matter  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  Country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  claims 
of  his  Church  on  the  other ;  and,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  circnm* 
stances  of  imminent  peril.     On   the  18th  of  July,  a  fortnight  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  called  a  meeting  of  his  Vestry  and  War- 
dens, and  informed  them  that  he  could  not  with  safety  continue  to  perfofM 
the  Church  Service,  particularly  the  part  of  it  in  which  prayers  were  offerti  . 
for  the  King  ;  that  he  had  been  publicly  interrupted  in  reading  it  on  ihi 
preceding  Lord's  day,  and  was  apprehensive  of  serious  consequences,  if  k 

*  Qosp.  Adv.  vi.— Exeter  News  Letter,  1843.— Qardiner'a  Fob. 


the  parish  voted,  by  a  large  majority,  that  they  had  no  Incumbent 
kar ;  and,  immediately  after,  he  was  iinanimously  elected  Rector  of 
liwreh.  After  taking  a  little  time  to  consider  the  case,  which  he 
led  as  involved  in  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  relation 
Hr.  Walter  sustained  to  the  Church,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer, 
ei  doly  inducted  to  the  Kectorship. 

» several  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  devoted 
If  with  great  assiduity  to  the  revival  and  improvement  of  the  scat- 
ehurches  belonging  to  his  communion,  in  various  parts '  of  the  State. 
A  also  much  to  do  as  the  Agent  of  the  Society  in  England  for  Propa- 
l  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

1789,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
biversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

1702,  be  was  partially  relieved  of  his  parochial  labours  by  the  elec- 
f  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  to  the  office  of  Assist- 
inister,  who  also  succeeded  him  in  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church. 
m  the  decease  of  Bishop  Bass,  in  1803,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
p  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  appointment, 
tome  months  of  deliberation,  and  was  consecrated  in  New  York,  at 
eneral  Convention,  September  16,  1804.  The  Sermon  on  the  occa- 
m»  preached  by  the  venerable  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
■blished. 

t  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  new  office  he  was  never  permitted  to  dis- 
B.  He  returned  to  his  family  and  parish,  immediately  after  he  had 
'ed  Consecration,  and  was  at  once  prostrated  by  the  disorder  (gout) 
.  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1804,  aged 
line.      A  Sermon   on   the   occasion  of  his  death   was  preached  by 
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"  In  deportment,  Bishop  Parker  was  dignified.  Of  a  oommandiDg  and  tbm^ 
the  usual  stature,  his  person  was  fully  developed,  neither  bordering  oncorpolMNr 
or  approaching  slenderness.  With  a  robust  frame,  and  a  natural  ease  of  nwif 
iiient,  he  bore  the  impress  of  a  polished  gentleman.  In  his  attire  he  waascnipi- 
lously  exact,  sustaining  the  dignity  of  his  clerical  office  by  neatness,  witlnift. 
excess  of  ornament.  Urbane  and  polite  in  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioncni 
and  others  with  whom  his  known  character  for  philanthropy  and  benevolMi^ 
brought  him  in  contact,  he  was  respected  by  those  of  all  denominations  of  01 
tians  who  knew  him.  Although  his  features  wore  a  composure  which  indk 
self-command,  and  a  temperament  chastened  by  early  discipline,  his  amilo 
that  of  sincerity  and  benignity.  Practised  in  the  amenities  of  social  inl 
he  never  stooped  to  any  thing  even  bordering  on  vulgar  familiarity. 

Without  austerity,  his  manners  were  affable  and  easy;  and  those  who 
him  well,  were  sure  to  regard  him  with  confidence  and  respect.     Not  ui 
of  the  influence  he  exerted  from  his  position  in  the  surrounding  communiiy,! 
especially  in  the  Societies,  literary  and  charitable,  of  which  he  was  a 
his  pretensions  were  neither  arrogant  or  assuming.     He  well  knew  the 
due  to  others,  and  cheerfully  awarded  it  to  them. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  his  connections  and  relatives,  he  uniformly,  bat 
teously,  declined  tlieir  importunate  requests  that  he  would  sit  for  his  poi 
and  therefore  no  image  of  his  outer  man  exists  but  in  the  memory  of  the  ft#i 
his  surviving  friends. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  his  reading  and 
were  eminently  solemn  and  impressive.     His  voice  was  clear,  and  hia 
remarkably  significant.      So  marked  was   the  accuracy  and  propriety  «fk| 
delivery  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Ciiurch,  especially  in  the  reading  ef/| 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  it  was  not 
for  persons,  not  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  attend  funerals  at  which 
to  officiate,  merely  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  his  very  impressive 
reading  that  Service." 

The  Kcv.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  in  reply  to  a  request  which  I  made' 

his  recollections  of  Bishop  Parker,  says, — 

'*  Bishop  Parker  died,  two  years,  I  think,  before  I  was  ordainod,- 
was  long  ago,  but  an  old  man  remembers  old  things  better  than  new  ones. 
tablet  of  memory  is  filled  with  the  inscriptions  of  former  years,  and 
little  space  left  to  insert  any  thing  new.     I  well  remember  the  Bishop  as  a; 
well-proportioned  man,  with  a  broad,  cheerful  and  rubicund  face,  ^d 
hair;  of  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  easy  and  affable  in  his  manners. 
was  given  to  hospitality  and  went  about  doing  good." 


BENJAUIN  UOORE. 


Il 


RT.  REV.  BENJAMIN  MOORE,  B.  D  * 
17T4— 18115. 


QCJAUIN  MooHE,  the  Boii  of  Saniuci  and  Sarnh  (Fish)  Mooro,  was  bom 
nrtowo.  Long  Iclaud,  October  5,  174S.  Be  comnieaced  his  xtudies 
skuul  in  Newtown,  but  was  afterward*  sent  to  lie  eily  of  New  York. 
iparc  for  admission  to  King's  (dow  Columbia)  Culluge.  Ho  subse- 
' ;  bi^camc  a  member  of  that  institution,  at  nhich  aW  lio  graduated, 
kigh  honour,  in  IT6S. 

r  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  Newtown,  and  prosecuted  hia  theo- 

i  studies  nndcr  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auehmuty,  Hector  of 

nty  Cbnrch,  Sew  York.     He  engaged  also,  for  a  few  years,  in  giving 

ruotion  in  the  Latin  and  Greelt  langiiitgca  to  tbo  sons  of  several  gentle- 

u  rcsidcnla  of  the  city. 

b*iDg  completed  his  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  went  to  England 
^j,  17T4,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  Epii^copal  ordination  i  and, 
Mingly,  on  tbo  2-lth  of  June,  be  was  ordained  Deacon,  and  tbt<  next 
Vneet,  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Fulbsm,  by  Dr.  Richard  Terrick. 
bp  of  London. 

pRtlj  after  his  return  from  England,  in  1774,  he  began  to  officiate  in 
■15  Church  and  iw  Chapelri.  New  York,  and  was  soon  appointed,  with 
IBev.  John  Bowden,  (afterwards  Dr.  Bowdcn,  Professor  in  Columbia 
Iqge.)  an  Aasiatant  Minister  of  Trinity  ;  Dr.  Auehmuty  being  Rector, 
I  ftfterwards  Dr.  Inglis.  Ho  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  same  Chureb, 
llw  t!2d  of  December,  1800. 

b  17i^9.  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
'Oollrge  at  which  he  was  graduated. 

ftk  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost,  in  September,  1801,  Dr.  Moore 
tvuninionsly  elected  bis  suoceai'or.  When,  however,  the  General  Con- 
Hoa  met  at  Trenton,  N.  .T.,  a  few  days  after,  notwithstanding  Bishop 
IWi^-t  had  Ir-tidcrci  hi-  rf«i?o^ti<iii  on  the  ground  of  il!  bcnirh.  there 
r^  ■  ■■;...!-  .Im,,}.!-  u,\-:-\  in  \]v  M-iim.  ,.f  UMm.].^  ;i-  U.  I\.,-  i.n.|,i-iav  of 
letioning  the  resignation  of  the  Epi.'scopate  ;  and  the  ultimate  decision 
1  against  it.  Nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  esigencca  of  the 
*,  tbey  declared  themselves  willing  to  consecrate  to  the  office  of  Bishop 
f  suitable  person  who  should  be  presented  to  them  with  the  requisite 
Simonials  ;  it  being  understood  that  such  a  person  should  be  considered 
Assistant,  or  Co-adjutor  Bishop,  during  Bishop  ProToost's  life.  Under 
»e  circumstances,  Dr.  Moore  was  consecrated  Bishop  at  Trenton,  in  St. 
iehael's  Church,  September  11,  1801,  by  Bishop  White,  assisted  by 
iihops  Claggelt  and  Jsrvis. 

Bishop  Moore  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 

(iacopatc,  as  well  as  of  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  until  be  was 

•bled  by  the  inroads  of  disease.     He  was  also,  from  1801  to  1811,  Pre- 

•  Bciiiu'*  Hut.  Trio.  Cb.  H.  T.— MSB.  ftnm  PnT.  Clvmwt  C.  Uoan  aod  oUun. 
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Bideot  of  Columbia  College, — an  office  which  he  had  heU  prm  Urn 
1775,  during  the  absence  of  the  President, — the  Rev.  Ifylea  Coopw 
In  February,  1811,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  rendmfi 
inadequate  to  any  further  public  service.  In  May  fbllowingy  Dr.  Bl 
was  consecrated  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  by  means  of  whieH 
Moore  was  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  attendaa 
the  Episcopate.  He  lingered  in  great  feebleness,  until  the  begii 
of  the  year  1816,  suffering  meanwhile  from  repeated  attacks  of  panl 
till  death  finally  came  to  his  relief.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  Fafafl 
at  his  residence  at  Greenwich,  near  New  York,  in  the  sixty-eighth  jil 
his  age.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his  interment,  by  Bishop  Bh 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Simplicity  was  his  distiDguishing  virtue.  He  was  unaflfected  in  hU  tempM^ 
actious,  in  every  look  and  gesture.  Simplicity,  which  throws  such  a  CDtm' 
talents,  such  a  lustre  over  station,  and  even  a  celestial  loveliness  over  piety  itrtMlf 
its  insinuatiug  colouring  to  the  talents,  the  station,  and  tho  piety  of  our  ^«Mi 
father.  But  it  was  a  simplicity  accompanied  with  uniform  prudence,  and  irt 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

*'  A  grace  allied  to  simplicity  was  the  meekness  that  adorned  him,— a  mm 
which  was  '  not  easily  provoked,'  never  mode  an  oppressive  display  of  ti 
learning  or  of  station,  and  condesccndi'd  to  the  most  ignorant  and  humble, 
their  confidence:  while,  associated  with  dignity,  it  commanded  respect,  aiM 
affection,  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  affluence.     And  it  was  a  meekness  that 
the  dictates  of  duty  with  firmness  and  perseverance. 

"  His  piety,  arising  from  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer  whom  he  served, 
grace  he  was  commissioned  to  deliver,  warmed  as  it  was  hy  bis  feelings, 
under  the  control  of  sober  judgment.    A  strong  evidence  of  ita  sinoerity  was 
ireedom  from  every  thing  like  ostentation      It  did  not  proclaim  itself  at  the 
of  the  streets — it  did  not  make  boastful  pretensions,  or  obtrude  itself  on 
gaze;  but  it  was  displayed  in  every  domestic,  every  social,  every  public  n 
was  not  the  irregular  meteor,  glittering  for  a  moment,  and  then  sinking  in 
ness  from  which  it  was  elicited;  but  the  serene  and  steady  light  that  shineth 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

^'He  rose  to  public  confidence  and  respect,  and  to  general  esteem ,  s 
force  of  talents  and  worth.     In  the  retirement  of  a  country  village,  tne 
nativity,  he  commenced  his  literary  career,  and  he  prosecuted  it  in  thepnUlc 
of  this  city,  and  subsequently,  in  his  private  studies,  until  he  became  toe  finivll 
the  well  furnished  divine. 

"  His  love  for  the  Church  was  the  paramount  principle  that  animated 
entered  on  her  service  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Steady  in  his  principles,  yet  I 
prudent  in  advocating  them,  while  he  never  sacrificed  consistency,  he  never] 
resentment.  In  proportion  as  adversity  pressed  upon  the  Chnrch,  was  tlN 
of  the  affection  with  which  he  clung  to  her.  And  he  lived  until  he  um  h 
inconsiderable  degree  by  his  counsel  and  exertions,  raised  fVom  the  dust,  $aM  J 
on  the  garments  of  glory  and  beauty. 

''  It  was  this  affection  for  the  Church,  which  animated  his  Episcopal  lahoiMr 
led  him  to  leave  that  family  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved,  and  that  letlreasfl*^ 
was  so  dear  to  him,  and  where  he  found,  while  ho  conferred,  enjoyment,  aaj  fj 
in  remote  parts  of  the  Diocese  for  tho  sheep  of  Christ's  fold.  His  character  M| 
marked  by  a  firm  attachment  to  evangelical  truth,  in  connection  with  fiM 
order.**  4 

Bishop  Moore  published  two  Sermons  in  the  American  Preadiertll 
I.  and  II.,  1791,  and  a  Sermon  before  the  General  Convention  of  the] 
tcstant  Episcopal  Church,  1804.  He  published  also,  be&re  the  ehi 
the  last  century,  a  controversial  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  iho  BpiM 
Services,  against  some  strictures  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bodgers.  After  Vmi 
two  octavo  volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  published  under  the  dirmlii 
his  son,  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.  ,^ 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  some  time  before  the  year  1779,  to  m  ladj  \ 
maiden  name  was  Charity  Clarke.     They  had  one  child  only,  CUmi 
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tdiuitcJ  nl  Culumbia  CuUujje  in  17S)S,  uud  wua  for  uiniiy  jean 
t  Uobrevr  in  ibo  (iutiorul  TheuLugiuul  Suiniuury  uf  llto  Frotesl- 
J  Chiirob,  Nciw  York.  Mrs.  Moore  died  on  the  4th  of  Deuem- 
a  the  uiueCy-Mcond  yoar  of  bor  age. 

PHOM  NATHANIEL  F.  MOORE,  LL,  D.,  * 


C'lLVHHIA  CULLEUB,  HRf  81,  1818. 

ft  dear  Sir:  I  fear  you  iriU  lltiJ  it  difftuult  to  obtain  Cram  any  one,  nt 
n,  Kiich  &  Dotico  of  ItiDhi>[j  Mooro  an  niu}'  Huit  your  iiiir|insa.  Ilo 
ntii^ereU  as  hiTiitg  dcpnrlud  thia  lifi:  more  tliun  tliirtyitcven  yours  ago; 
|(ttDye»r)i  of  hiaoxiatenco  lioco  Wdrclitttcolsa  thkii  ft  living  di'ntli.  Of 
tanct  be  now  ft  vcrj'  xgod  man   who  aould  undvrtukc,  (Vnin  p«r«nnal 

E,  to  Hf  iDUch  ibout  biro.  An  far  myself,  my  iccnllovtluna  aru  so 
nportant  u  scftrculy  Ui  ba  worthy  of  your  ftltontian. 
mily  with  which  Bishop  Moore  whh  chosen  to  fill  Buvomt  mnatiuipor- 
■i miEEeiontly  ottcstod  bis  merit,  and  tho  Mtitnation  in  which  his  oon- 
jnbild  himi  but  the  very  qualities  nhiah,indvpondDiit  of  hia  piuty  and 
Pccmmoiidcd  him  to  tlicm, — hi*  meek  and guntic disposition,  lii«iiui«t, 
fMUiUtatiuuH  character,  prevented  his  lift)  from  luaving  siieh  conipicu- 
p  u  it  might  otherwise  have  made.  lie  was,  1  know,  during  liRt, 
mpwted  ftnd  lieluved,  and  one  might,  I  think,  infer  that  he  wdk  likvly 
iftvu  a  singU  anecdote  which  I  will  relate,  it  being  highly  chaructcria- 

pUBcr  residence  was  ■  short  way  South  of  whi>ru  hia  son  still  lives  «t 
i  Ki  tlicmgh  all  around  was  completely  country  at  that  time,  yet  it  was 
tolgirn  thnt  the  grounds  were  niueh  infested  by  oockney  sportsmen,  who 
IH 10  near  tba  house  that  tbuir  shot  was  sometimes  heard  to  rattle  against 
l«tts.  This  was,  uf  course,  n  serious  nnnoyanoo,  and  naturally  led  to 
'MgiiitiriinceH  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  family,  with  threats  of 
Mntigainat  tlieee  strolling  gunners.  [  remember  a  violent  dispute  which 
i-  wben  staying  nt  my  uncle's,  bad  with  one  of  them,  wbotio  gun  I  would 
^W  »wny.  One  morning  two  young  men,  of  rcsipcrtalile  appearance, 
in  Sportsmen,  were  roaming  about,  and  occasionally  shooting  between 
Xtnd  the  river.  The  Bishop  walked  out,  and  while  the  youths,  con- 
W  they  were  transgressing,  rather  avoided  his  approach,  he  leisuruly 
IW,  baric  them  good  nipming,  and  asked  them  kindly  to  go  to  hia 
"A  like  tiitir  breakfast  with  bim.  Upon  tboir  excusing  themselves,  ho 
■  I  »ould  a  great  dciil  rather  yon  should  do  so,  young  gentlemen,  than 
W  and  shoot  my  birds."  This  quit*  overpowered  them;  and  they 
ll«  Bishop  that   they  would   never  again  shoot   any  thing  upon  his 

"Ibe  brevity  of  this  communication,  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me,  with 
ftgird,  ever  yours, 

NATHANIEL  F.  MOOBE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MOORE,  D,  D., 


Staten  Island,  April  29,  I86I. 
ir:  I  antwiUing  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  reminiscences  of 
f  great  and  good  man,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bonjnmin  Moore,  D.  D.;  and  yet  I 
it  will  be  but  very  imperfect  justice  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  to  hi* 
laracter.     I  can  spe.-ik  of  him  without  the  partiality  of  kindred,  for  I 
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am  not  aware  that  there  iras  any  blood  relation  betwwn  our  ftimWIti; 
jet  I  can  teRtify  from  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  Ibr  oorH 
were  always. united  in  an  intimate  and  endearing  friendship. 
Tf  I  may  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  my  birth,  I  may  lay  thatl 

Moore  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  my  venerated  parents.  In  my  early  ik 
he  dedicated  me  to  God  in  Baptism.  He  confirmed  me  when  I  had  anfi 
3'ears  of  religious  accountableness.  Under  his  superrisionl  pursoed  my  i 
for  four  years  in  Columbia  College,  during  which  time  he  always  treat 
with  the  affection  of  a  father;  and  I  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  ht 
universal  favorite  with  both  the  Faculty  and  the  students.  In  taking  ki 
old  Columbia,  in  1806,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  his  hands  the  ( 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatfa 
the  ministry,  my  old  friend  and  patron  ordained  me  to  the  sacred  work. 
this  time  the  attachment  which  had  existed  between  us,  being  greatly  m 
of  course  by  the  difference  in  our  ages,  was  ripened  into  an  intimiM^y  ttfll 
affectionate,  and  I  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  more  an  object  of  ttt 
or  veneration. 

In  private  life,  Bishop  Moore  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men. 
bodily  appearance  he  was  slender,  and  of  about  the  medium  stature.     Hii 
ners  reflected  both  intelligence  and  loveliness — there  was  grace,  and  di 
and  gentleness,   without  the  least  semblance  of  affectation,  or  any  a 
to  appear  condescending  or  patronizing.     In  short,  he  was  as  fine  a  moA 
Christian  gentleman  as  I  remember  over  to  have  met  with. 

As  a  preacher,  too,  I  can  speak  of  him  with  unqualified  approbation.  Z 
a  four  years'  residence  in  New  York,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  uponL 
istrations;  and  though  we  had  in  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  several  v^ 
and  faithful  ministers,  yet  I  must  say  that  there  was  that  about  tht 
that  gave  him  a  precedence  in  my  estimation  that  I  could  not  disguise  to  ■ 
His  voice,  though  rather  feeble  than  powerful,  was  music  to  the  ear;  ■ 
enunciation  was  so  distinct  that  the  most  distant  hearer  was  in  no  daa 
losing  a  word.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  dignity  and  solemnity  of  im 
which  was  fitted  to  leave  an  impression  even  upon  the  most  careless  raln£ 
discourses  were  written  in  a  style  of  great  classical  purity,  and  were  rid 
most  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Clergy  connected  with  his  Diocese,  he  w&u 
occupy  the  position  of  a  father.  He  was  always  ready  to  sympathise  wM 
who  were  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble;  and  if  any  one  seemed  inclined  to 
that  his  own  trials  exceeded  in  severity  those  which  were  allotted  to  tfam 
others,  he  had  an  admirable  way  of  hushing  the  rising  spirit  of  eompl. 
assuring  him  that  every  pastor  has  his  peculiar  trials,  and  that  theie  m 
so  great  but  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  sustain  ns  under  tike 

But  if  there  was  any  one  feature  in  the  character  of  this  venerable  ■■ 
shone  with  brighter  lustre  than  any  other,  it  was  that  truly  catholic  spi'a 
breathed  through  his  whole  conduct.  While  he  was  a  true,  consfstfloi* 
may  add  uncompromising,  Episcopalian,  he  was  neither  an  aggressive  B»4 
scribing  one.  I  remember  a  circumstance  in  his  ministry  that  may  m 
illustrate  this. 

The  congregation  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  Street,  Ne^ 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Doctors  Rodgers  and  Miller,  had  detent 
pull  down  the  ancient  edifice  in  which  their  Withers  had  worshipped  for 
a  century,  in  order  to  erect  one  more  modem,  spacious  and  eofiTeaifli 
happened,  just  at  that  time,  that  the  French  Episcopal  Chorah,  theM  ft 
Street,  had  lost  its  pastor,  and  was  occupied  only  a  part  of  the  41^1 
American  portion  of  the  parish.  This  circumstance  induced  the  olBeiif  i 
Wall  Street  Church  to  apply  to  the  Vestry  of  the  French  Ohoreh  §or  Bbi 


T.and  dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  jour  inquiry  as  to  mj  personal  knowledge  of 
ib  tad  duurmcter  of  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  of  New  York,  I  can  give  you 
fWithibI  recoUeetions  and  impressions  relating  to  his  social  manner  and 
1^  and  Ins  paUic  ministerial  duties,  without  reference  to  his  character  as 
Ifllgiin,  or  his  administration  of  the  Episcopal  office.  In  relation  to  these 
points,  jou  can  get  much  more  precise  information,  than  I  can  give,  from 
Miiroes;  but  on  the  former,  my  recollections,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  very 
t  and  Tivid.  I  was  in  tlie  habit  of  seeing  him  in  the  pulpit  from  my  child- 
and,  from  his  intimacy  with  my  grandfather  and  other  relatives  and 
9  I  knew  him  personally  as  well  as  a  boy  or  ver}'  young  man  can  corn- 
know  an  eminent  divine  of  middle  or  advanced  age. 
rivatc  life  he  was  very  popular,  much  and  generally  respected  in  the  whole 
ad  beloved  by  his  own  parishioners.  His  habitual  manner  was  courteous, 
Uft^  placid,  but  he  had  a  flow  of  agreeable  conversation,  and  was  also 
Al»le  for  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humour,  which,  whether  in  anecdote  or  in 
always  delivered  with  an  undisturbed  gravity  of  expression, 
ling  may  not  have  been  very  profound  or  varied,  but  he  was  certainly 
divine,  and  a  scholar  of  cultivated  taste,  very  familiar  with  the  best 
^<i  English  classics.  Uis  taste  was  refined  and  simple,  and  his  sermons 
compositions  were  marked  by  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  a 
^^ddisonian  ease  and  grace  of  expression.  His  manner  and  delivery  in 
^^itand  in  the  public  offices  of  his  Church,  were  very  peculiar — at  once 
»  pleasing  and  impressive.  His  voice,  though  pleasing  in  its  lower  and 
^'v^es,  was  naturally  feeble,  and  when  at  all  raised  or  excited,  became 
^^<08  and  somewhat  guttural.  By  great  attention  to  a  very  deliberate  and 
^  articulation,  he  became,  without  losing  these  natural  peculiarities,  one  of 
^^  effective  and  attractive  of  readers  and  speakers.  He  always  commanded 
•otion,  and  without  apparent  effort  was  heard  with  perfect  ease  in  our 
'  '«nildings,  where  any  voice,  no  stronger  than  his,  but  managed  with  less 
**^ald  have  been  quite  Jost.  His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  very  reveren- 
*•'  earnest,  and  occasionally  fervent,  but  always  perfectly  simple,  and  with- 
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emphasis  of  the  concluding  words, — *'  And  there  toas  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  Ar 
there  was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead  " — produced,  partieolulj 
in  the  words  ''  a  great  cry,**  a  thrilling  effect  on  the  whole  congregation,  whaA 
was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  has  been  long  remembered. 

These  effects  were  all  produced  with  his  habitual  quiet  and  reverential  8im|didtf 
of  manner,  without  any  approach  to  a  studied  or  artificial  delivery. 

Bishop  Moore  was  for  some  years  President  of  Columbia  College,  but  thi  ; 
torms  of  his  ncoeptancc  of  the  office  relieved  him  from  all  regular  instruction  aid 
the  details  of  College  discipline,  and  confined  his  duties  to  presiding  at  the  pub-  ■ 
lie  examinations  of  the  classes,  at  the  weekly  declamations,  and  at  Commenei^  i 
nient  and  other  public  occasions.     1  well  renieniber  his  manner  of  preatdin^ 
conferring  degrees,  and  addressing  the  young  graduates,  as  peculiarly  digniftad 
and  paternal. 

I  am  very  truly 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

G.  C.  VERPLANCK. 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  BOWDEN,  D.  D  * 

1774—1817. 

John  Bowden,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bowden,  Esq.,  an  officer  it;'^ 
His  Britannic  Majesty^s  forty-sixth  regiment  of  foot,  was  bom  in  IrdittF.. 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1751.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Wil^ 
his  father  came  with  his  regiment  to  America,  and  the  son  soon  foUowil^ 
him,  under  the  charge  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  liu 
arrival,  his  studies  were  directed  with  a  view  to  entering  Princeton  Oll^ 
lege,  of  which,  in  due  time,  ho  became  a  member ;  but  be  remained  ifcacfc 
only  two  years  ;  as  his  father,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  returned  to  Irelandlt. 
and  took  him  along  with  him.  After  remaining  some  time  there,  he  oaa^ 
back  to  America,  in  1770,  and  entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  College»ti^ 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1772.  Soon  after  leaTiiff 
College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity,  and,  having  prosecuted  W 
for  some  time,  went  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  was  ordainei* 
Deacon  by  Dr.  Keppcl,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Priest  by  Dr.  Terrioik, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1774. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  li( 
was  settled  as  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  in  conjunction  witk ' 
the  Key.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Benjamin  Moore.     Soon  after  the  Keroll*'^ 
tionary  War  broke  out,  the  churches  being  closed  in  expectation  that  At 
British  troops  would  take  possession  of  the  city,  be  retired  to  NorwaD;^' 
Conn.     When  Long  Island  and  New  York  fell  into  their  poesejuion,  hi* 
returned  ;  though  it  was  not  without  some  peril  that  he  sncceeded  in  doU|g 
so.     Although  he  had  been  suffered  to  live  there  unmolested  for  some  tiaM^ 
he,  at  length,  on  a  certain  evening,  received  an  intimation  from  a  friendlj 

*  Christian  Jonrnal,  1818. — Prof.  MeVieknr's  Address  at  tho  Alamo!  AnniTMaaij  of 
bia  College.— Kev.  £.  £.  Beanliley'f  Address,  on  the  Fiftieth  AnnlmMiy  of  th«  I 
Academy  at  Cheshire^  Conn. — Berrian'i  Uiat.  Trin.  Ch. 


«r     ff 


snUeman  who  inquired  ot  Him  whether  he  had  ever  met  the  lad  wbo 
im  from  the  boat  to  his  father's  quarters.  He  replied  that  he  iiad 
oa|^  he  had  often  desired  to  do  so,  and  for  that  purpose  had  made 
nmble  inquiry.  **  That  lad/'  said  the  gentleman,  **  is  now  befbre 
four  host.  The  fortunes  of  both  of  us  have  since  changed  ;  but 
J,  I  trust,  will  ever  deprive  me  of  the  happiness  which  I  have  felt, 
II  feel,  from  a  recollection  of  the  service  that  I  was  then  permitted 
ler  you." 

Bowden  was  not  able,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice,  to 
his  charge  in  Trinity  Church,  and  he,  therefore,  took  up  his  resi- 
it  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  where  he  occasionally  assisted  the  Rev. 
oomer,*  Rector  of  that  parish.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
(med  to  Norwalk,  and  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  the  church  in  that 
B  December,  1784.  Here  he  remained  till  October,  1789,  when, 
66  the  weakness  of  his  lungs,  he  consented  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
at  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies.  Finding,  after  about  two  years, 
I  Toice  had  not  been  improved  by  his  residence  there,  and  that  his 
,  health  had  rather  suffered  from  the  climate,  he  returned  to  the 
States,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.  After  residing  there  some 
B  took  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Acad<imy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1796, 
16  continued  nearly  six  years.  At  an  adjourned  Convention  of  the 
I  of  Connecticut,  held  October  19,  1796,  for  the  purpose  of  eleet- 
imhop,  he  was  unanimously  chosen,  but  was  excused  from  giving  a 
I  answer  till  the  following  June ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  weakness 
rolce  and  some  other  considerations,  he  felt  constrained  to  return  a 
e.  In  April,  1802,  he  entered  dn  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
,-  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic,  in  Columbia  College,  to  which  he  had 
nvwkinted  the  nreccdinir  vear.     In  this  situation  he  remained,  dis- 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bowden's  pablished  worka : — ^A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College;  oeoanoned 
by  some  passages  concerning  Church  Government,  in  an  Ordination  8e^ 
mon  preached  at  New  London,  1788.      A  Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Stilei, 
in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy's  »*  Complete  View  of  Episcopacy  until 
the  close  of  the  Second  century"  is  particularly  considered,  and  sone 
Remarks  are  made  upon  a  few  passages  of  Dr.  Stiles'  Election  Sermra. 
A  Letter  from  a  Weaver  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman,  occasioned  by  a  pohli- 
cation  of  his  in  the  Fairfield  Gazette,  for  the  purpose  of  **  Pinching  tU 
Episcopalian  Clergy  with  the  truth."     An  Address  to  the  members  of  tk 
Episcopal  Church  in  Stratford  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James  Sayre.*  1792.     Two  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian's  Magi- 
zine,  by  a  Churchman.     A  Letter  from  a  Churchman  to  his  friend  in  New 
Haven ;  containing  a  few  Strictures  on  a  pamphlet  signed  1.  R.  O.     SoBW 
Remarks  in  favour   of  the  Division  of  the    General   Convention  of  tk 
Church  into  two  Houses ;  tlie   House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Lay 
Deputies  ;  the  one  having  a  negative  on  the  other.     A  full-length  Portnil  ; 
of  Calvinism.     The  Essentials  of  Ordination.     The  Apostolic  Ori^  of 
Episcopacy  asserted,  in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hfil-  i 
ler,  1806.     A  Scries  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  ansver  ] 
to  his  Continuation  of  Letters,  concerning  the  Constitution  and  Order  ef  j 
the  Christian  Ministry.     Observations  by  a  Protestant  on  a  Profession  of  | 
Catholic  Faith,  by  a  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  and  with  the  authority  ef 
the  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Carroll. 

The  maiden  name  of  Dr.  Bowden's  wife  was  Mary  Jervis.  They  had  ; 
three  sons, — one  of  wliom  was  lost  at  sea,  another  drowned  at  the  Maui- 1 
tins,  and  the  third,  James  J,,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  ISlS;  j 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  New  To^  ] 
November  15,  1818  ;  soon  after  removed  to  Maryland,  where  he  was  Be^  . 
tor  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  St.  Mary's  County.  He  was  married  to  ESbp  ■ 
beth,  daughter  of  James  Claggett,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery,  who  died  t«l 
days  before  her  husband,  leaving  one  child,  seventeen  months  old, — mtw^ 
(1858)  the  Rev.  James  J.  Bowden,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  BowdM  | 
(of  Maryland}  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

FROM  THE  HON.  GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 

Fish  KILL  Landing,  25th  September,  1861. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  contribnte  to 


work  on  the  American  Divines,  any  thing  like  a  formal  hiographical  sketeliof  thi  ^ 


late  Dr.  Bowden,  or,  indeed,  many  important  facts  of  his  life. 

But  I  recollect  him  from  my  childhood,  as  a  visiter  and  friend  of  xnj 
father's;  I  was,  for  about  a  year,  one  of  his  pupils,  when  he  entered  upon  thi 

*  James  Satre  Is  snppoecd  to  have  been  a  Scotchman  by  birth,_and  waa  mdaatoi alibi 


Univcreity  of  Pennsylvania  in  17A5.     In  1790,  be  was  settled  at  Stratford, 
signalized  biroself  by  his  refusal,  in  convocation  of  tbo  Clergy  of  Conooetieaty  to 
doings  of  the  General  Convention  in  regard  to  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,— «nt«rlB|K  Ui |n* 
test  upon  the  Record;  and  by  his  violence  against  that,  and  Bishop  Seabniy  tor  mmmmmg  l> %  ' 
he  prevented  his  parish  from  accepting  it  for  a  considerable  time.    The  Rev.  Dr.  BimJiif  aJi 
then  resided  in  Stratford,  in  ill  health,  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  parish,  uA  anothvr  It  Ik  ; 
Sayre ;  and  by  these  and  other  means  employed  by  the  Clergy,  the  parish  wtre  tod  !•  ^'■^  A*  ^ 
"  new  Book."    Whereupan  Mr.  Sayre  left,  and  went  to  Woodbury,  Coon.*  when,  hm 
jremained  bat  a  short  time.    I  am  unable  to  trace  him  after  thia  time;  but  Cban  h  • 
that  he  joined  another  denomination. 


•C  ft  Fn         r ia  Colpmbw  Collage;  and  I  had  aftenrarda  conatant  oppor- 
«r  am  a  public  and  in  |MriTato,  ontil  the  kat.year  of  his  life.    I 

SglTO  yoa  mj  general  impressions  of  his  mind,  character,  and 
III,  parllj  as  thej  were  formed  from  my  own  obsenration,  and  partlj 
fm  thuff  wan  gathared  from  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  eminoit  cotemporaries 
^  Ua,  better  qualified  than  taiyself  .to  tojrm  a  correct  estimate  of  hin^. 

I  kiva  a  Tagne  reooUectton  of  having  understood  that,  in  his  jouth,  he  had 
Id  aone  wmy  in  military  life,  or  connected  with  the  army;  and  his  appear- 
bis  walk,  aad  general  manner  certainly  resembled  those  of  many  of  the 
■uMtery  men  of  the  last  century,  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  Icnow  in 
:4beir  later  yeacat  He  waa,  at  any  rate,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  man- 
i»  deportment,  and  the  usages  of  good  society,  together  with  that  ddicacy  of 
honour  and  feeling,  which  diAtinguishes  the  better  dass  of  military  men. 

But  bis  Ufe,  within  my  memory,  was  mainly  devoted  to  study,  and  to  the 
buriniws  of  instruction, — first  as  a  private  teacher,  and  afterwards  as  a  Professor. 
lie  was  an  accurate  and  exact  scholar,  familiar  with  the  best  authoss  of  Greece 
ivd  Borne,  and  of  his  own  language,  but  I  should  think  not  of  extensive  or  pro- 
tend learning,  or  varied  and  excursive  reading.  In  English  literature,  hia  taste 
and  reading  were  of  the  school  and  age  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Johnson;  and  his 
aequaintanoe  with  the  old  English  authors  (like  that  of  the  majority  of  .scholars 
.in  the  last  century)  did  not  go  beyond  Shakspeare,  nor  extend  to  much  lamil- 
iuitj  with  the  cotemporaries  of  the  great  poet.  He  had  acquired  the  French 
lugnage,  and  was,  I  presume,  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  classical 
aathors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY;  but  he  never  indicated,  either  in  his  conversa- 
tioB.  or,  as  fiir  as  I  recollect,  in  his  written  lectures  or  oral  instruction  in  BeUes 
Let^rea,  as  Professor,  any  wide  familiarity  with  French  literature,  nor  atall  with 
that  of  any  other  modern  language,  beyond  what  is  commonly  gathered  up  by  a 
reading  inan  from  translations  and  reviews.  His  taste  was  pure  and  exact,  and 
his  style  simple,  wholly  unaffected,  always  pecspicuous,  and  oflen  vigorous.  He 
had,  in  his  early  education,  and  afterwards  as  a  Teacher,  acquired  the  elemen- 
tary Mathematics,  and  such  general  scientific  knowledge  as  was  required  for  the 
instruction  he  was  called  upon  to  give;  but  his  tastes  were  not  scientific,  nor  his 
aequirements  in  such  studies  at  all  extensive  or.  profound;  but  he  was  well 
informed  on  most  subjects  of  general  interest. 

His  theological  studies,  I  think,  bore  the  same  character  with  his  literature. 
He  was  accurately  read  in  the  best  exponents  of  the  Tlicology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  a  diligent  student  of  ancient  Ecclesiastical  History;  but  he 
had,  I  believe,  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  modern  exegetical  or  philological 
commentators  and  expounders  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues. 

I  have  an  impression  that  the  writings  of  Charles  Leslie,  the  Non-juror, — now 
remembered  chiefly,  by  his  *  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,'  but  in  his  day  a 
controversialist  who  bore  arms  in  every  field  of  theological  polemics,  were  among 
his  favourite  reading.  Johnson  spoke  of  the  Non-jurors,  with  whom  he  had 
many  sympathies  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  writers  who  could  not  reason,  but 
he  strongly  excepted  Leslie  from  the  criticism,  as  '*  a  reasoner  indeed,  and  a  rea- 
aoner  not  to  be  reasoned  against." 

From  the  reading  of  Leslie's  two  folios,  (which  I  remember  on  the  shelves  to 
which  he  resorted  for  his  chief  reading,)  Dr.  Bowden  may  have  derived,  cer- 
tainly be  there  strengthened,  his  controversial  powers,  his  clearness  of  statement, 
his  aeateness  of  distinction,  and  his  directness  of  argument. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  Bowden  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  controversialist. 
hia  largest  and  most  elaborate  work  on  the  question  of  the  Episcopal 
ion  and  authority,  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  passing  subjects  of 
the  hour,  which  agitated  the  Church  within  the  limits  of  his  personal  interest. 
It  ia  mmnj  years  nnce  I  have  seen  any  one  of  these,  but  I  recollect  that  they 
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were  distinguished  not  6nly  by  his  usual  clearness  and  force,  bat  also  sometimct 
by  uncompromising  severity,  with  no  effort  at  elaboration  of  style  or  decontiTe 
eloquence. 

But  in  his  College  lectures,  read  to  his  class  in  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,he 
somewhat  indulged  in  figurative  ornament,  and  quotations  of  a  more  popular 
cast,  though  certainly  in  no  excess  whatever  in  either. 

In  his  earliest  years  of  clerical  life,  he  had,  as  the  traditions  of  my  youtb 
informed  me,  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  popular  favour;  but  long  before  my  first 
recollections  of  him,  he  had,  from  some  bronchial  affection,  lost  the  command  of 
his  voice  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  a  room,  he  was 
embarrassed  by  frequent  pauses  and  difficulties  of  utterance,  so  as  to  render  hii 
delivery  to  any  audience  painful,  and  scarcely  intelligible,  lie  was  thereforo 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  But  in  later  life,  his  voice  was  partially  restored,  and 
he  occasionally,  though  rarely,  reaj)pearcd  in  the  pulpit.  When  his  voice  was 
unimpaired,  he  must  have  had  no  common  powers  of  popular  elocution.  In  read- 
ing his  College  lectures,  in  spite  of  his  continually  interrupted  elocution,  he  gaw 
his  more  elaborate  periods,  and  his  poetical  quotations,  with  a  taste  and  effwt 
that  quite  overcame  the  physical  difficulties  of  his  utterance. 

I  do  not  know  how  frequently  he  reappeared  in  the  pulpit  in  the  later  yean 
of  his  life,  but  he  was  never  able  to  resume  any  thing  like  regular  ministerial 
duty.  I  remember  well  the  only  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  his  lips.  It  was 
delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  the  edifice  which  preceded  the  present 
structure,  which,  though  spacious,  was  much  less  in  size  than  the  present  biuM- 
ing,  and  one  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  which  the  speaker  could  fill  it. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  and  interruptions  of  speech,  which  itffl 
clogged  his  delivery.  Dr.  Bowden  effectually  commanded  the  attention  of  a  lai]p 
congregation,  as  well  from  a  train  of  thought  free  from  all  common-place,  and 
glowing  with  the  earnestness  of  deep  conviction,  as  by  his  corresponding  mamMTv 
not  at  all  vehement,  yet  signally  earnest  and  impressive.  Such,  indeed,  seems 
to  me,  must  have  been  the  pervading  character  of  all  bis  compositionSj-^neifr 
imaginative  nor  impassioned,  nor  enriched  with  varied  allusion,  illustration 
embellishment,  yet  full  of  matter  clearly  stated  and  forcibly  impressed. 

In  fact,  his  whole  character  appears  to  me  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
feet  unity;  his  bearing  as  a  gentleman,  his  acquirements  and  tastes  as  a  scholar, 
and  his  studies  and  writings  as  a  divine,  all  harmonizing  and  corresponding  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  directness,  honour,  truthfulness,  and  h^h  principle,  ef 
his  moral  nature. 

These  qualities,  probably  deriving  greater  effect  from  their  unity,  niftda 
him  useful  and  influential  in  his  day  and  generation  to  a  wider  extent  than  maaj 
cotemporaries  of  more  splendid  natural  gifts  and  richer  endowments  ofleamiiifg^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  formidable  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  hii 
proper  and  chosen  sphere  of  duty  as  a  Christian  Minister,  arising  from  years  ef 
enfeebled  health  and  a  broken  voice. 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  able  and  venerable  man,  as  it  appears  to  ne 
through  the  interval  of  many  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  his  death.  Writ* 
ing  from  memory,  without  access  to  any  means  of  refreshing  my  recolleeUooB,  I 
may  have  perhaps  overstated  some  points,  or  not  done  him  sufficient  jostioe  h 
others,  but  the  outline  here  given  is,  I  trust,  substantially  correct. 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

GULIAN  C.  YERPLAVOK. 


WILLIAM  DUKE.  ffQQ 


WILLIAM  DUKE. 

1774—1840. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

BALTiifoaE,  Md.,  Hay  20, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  account  of  the 
Rev.  William  Puke,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  which 
will  form  my  narrative,  as  well  as  for  my  estimate  of  his  character,  to  a 
diary  which  he  kept  from  1772  to  1830  ;  to  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  himself, 
writteD  in  Latin  ;  to  his  correspondence  ;  to  our  Convention  Journals  ;  and 
to  a  very  extensive  and  uniform  tradition. 

William  Duke  was  born  in  Petapsco  Neck,  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1757.  At  the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  the 
Methodists  into  this  part  of  the  country,  in  1773,  his  mind  was  turned 
■ith  great  interest  to  the  subject  of  religion.  And,  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  licensed  by  Mr.  Asbury  as  an  Exhorter,  and 
placed  on  the  circuit  including  Philadelphia.  As  the  preachers  of  that 
connection  then  were  changed  every  three  or  six  months,  he  was  placed,  in 
June,  1774,  on  the  circuit  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  In  the  fall  and  win- 
ter following,  he  was  sent  into  Virginia.  In  May,  1775,  he  was  put  on 
the  Philadelphia  station,  and  on  one  occasion  officiated  in  Congress,  in 
i'Xr^u'iu'^  the  session  with  prayer.  The  next  fall,  he  was  placed  on  the 
*jre».'uwicli  (Circuit  below  that  city;  in  1770,  on  the  Brunswick  Circuit  in 
Vir::irjia  ;  and  in  1777,  he  was  again  stationed  at  Philadeli>hia.  In  the 
winter  c>f  that  year,  he  was  in  Baltimore;  in  the  winter  of  1779,  in  New 
Jersey ;   and  in  the  spring  at  Dover,  De. 

He  then,  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  state,  *'  desisted  from  travel- 
ling'."' His  health  seems  to  have  faik-'l,  and  he  was  obliged  to  susj»end  his 
labours.  The  summer  followinjr  he  spent  in  Baltimore,  giving  himself  to 
r«=:laxatioii  and  study.  After  having  been  diligently  employed  for  six 
Tears  in  preaching  and  travelling,  he  found  there  were  some  things  impor- 
taDt  to  him  which  he  did  not  know,  and  he  resolutelv  f*et  himself  to 
acqnirin«r  them.  In  the  winter  and  year  following,  he  accepted  the  kind 
<-'f(T  of  Capt.  Charles  Ridgcly,  of  Hampton,  to  attend  on  the  instructions 
'  f'f  hi-  family  teacher,  and  give  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  (ireek 
Languages. 

Id  (.)etober,  1780,  the  llev.  Mr.  Macgill,*  the  Rector  for  fifty  years  of 
J  *4^*^n  Caroline  Parish,  Klk  Ridge,  Ann  Arundel  County,  having  not  long 
f  ^  efore  died,  Mr.  Duke  was  invited  by  the  peojjle  of  the  ])arish  to  j»reach 
'     '.:i    t]if'    church    there — such  was  the  estimation   in  whi<h   he  was  held  by 

•  J  »  nr*  Macoill  was  a  native  of  .Scotland.  He  came  to  the  Province  of  Maryland  in  1727, 
^'  1  !■'  r-jrn*- 1  lie  njiiii«k-r  of  .^^omer-'ot  Purinh,  Someraet  County.  In  the  e[<ringof  1  T-'K',  he  l>ecaine 
-■-.-  r  .;-iTnV»<-rit  <>f  Queen  Caroline  I'ari!*h,  Ann  Arundel  County.  In  <)<;to>»er  f«»ll«»\vinp.  he  wag 
::.%r-i-'i  t.y  hin  frif.-r.d,  th«'  Rev.  .Jaooh  H<'nden!on,  to  Sarah  Hilh'iiry,  of  Princf  <ieorge*<«  County. 
H*-  r:  .T.:irjii«-'l  Miriif<ter  of  Queen  Caroline  Parirth  till  the  heginning  of  I77s,  when  the  legal 
'^-:f  T-"rt  '>f  the  Clergy  was  taken  away.  lie  Vteeume  early  ]if>H.-ei»sid  of  a  large  lainled  estate. 
I-a'-  it;  'ife  the  title  of  Vi!»count  of  Oxford  and  Lor-l  Macgill  of  Cowgland  d«*»cended  to  hira; 
K.-T  L*;  di'l  n"t  fee  fit  to  return  to  (J real  Britain  that  he  might  enjr>y  it.  He  died  December  26, 
irrC'f  i^g^d  lerentj-ei^ht,  leaTiog  a  widow^  one  son,  and  live  daugbtcrt. 
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those  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  accepted  tlie 
invitation,  and  continued  there  a  year  or  more ;  but,  doubting  hu  qoalil- 
cations  for  so  important  a  station,  he  gave  it  up,  and  was  occupied  m 
teaching  for  some  four  years.  In  1781,  he  was  thus  engaged  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. ;  and  in  1782,  in  the  family  of  George  Calvert,  Esq.,  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.  This  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Claggett,  and  led  to  an  acquaintance  between  them, 
which  ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship  that  continued  as  long  as  the  Bishep 
lived.  In  1783,  he  was  engaged  at  Capt.  Charles  Ridgely'a,  Hampton* 
and  the  next  year  at  Towsontown,  in  the  same  County. 

During  this  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Methodists,  Mr. 
Duke  considered  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  had 
existed  in  Maryland,  and,  as  his  journal  shows,  had  attended  regularly  its 
public  services.  lie  said  that  the  Methodists  were  then  members  of  the 
Church,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  well  affected  towards  it ;  so  that,  if 
you  were  to  hear  a  Methodist  speak  of  the  Church  and  of  Dissenters,  JM 
would  not  only  perceive  a  decided  preference  for  the  Church,  but  such  a 
preference  as  holds  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other.  This,  he  tells  us* 
added  many  to  their  Society,  who  would  otherwise  have  lived  and  died  in 
their  original  profession.  Holding  the^^e  views,  when,  at  Christmas,  1784b 
the  Methodist  Conference  constituted  themselves  a  separate  Church,  Hr. 
Duke  and  his  friend  Mr.  Coleman,  who  had  been  led  into  the  same  coutm 
with  himself,  at  once  dissolved  their  connection  with  that  body. 

In  October,  1785,  he  was  admitted  by  Bishop  Seabury  to  Holy  Orden 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  the  Church  of  England  in  tke 
United  States  was  now  called ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  his  former 
friends  there,  he  became  the  Hector  of  Queen  Caroline  Parish,  Elk  Ridge« 
where,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  oihciated  as  a  lay  preacher.  Ha 
remained  there,  however,  only  a  year. 

In  February,  1787,  he  was  called  to  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  Prince  Geoige*a 
County, — the  p.irish  in  which  was  the  fiimily  residence  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Claggett.  The  Doctor,  at  that  time,  however,  had  charge  of  and  lived  in 
an  adjoining  parish.  Here  the  acquaintance  previously  formed  between 
them  became  more  intimate,  as  their  opportunities  for  interconrse  wen 
more  frequent.  Jlere,  in  1789,  Mr.  Duke  published  a  pamphlet  which  he 
called  **  Thoughts  on  Repentance ;''  and,  in  the  year  following,  a  smill 
volume  of  ninety  pages,  entitled  "  Hymns  and  Poems."  But  he  was  now 
called  to  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  voluntary  support  of  the  ministrj, 
which  succeeded  the  legal  system,  and  which  followed  the  separation  of  tlie 
Church  and  Civil  Government  at  the  K evolution.  To  do  now  voluntarilj 
what  they  had  done  before  under  the  compulsion  of  law,  was  a  leBSon 
which  the  people  had  not  learned.  To  aid  in  his  support,  therefore,  Mr. 
Duke  opened  a  school  at  the  County  seat  in  the  upper  part  of  his  parish, 
in  connection  with  his  parochial  charge.  But  soon  after,  he  took  charge 
of  a  son  of  a  Mrs.  West,  and  resided  at  Wood  Yard,  an  estate  in  hit 
parish. 

In  1789,  the  year  previous,  he  had  formed  the  purpose  of  visitfaig  lh» 
West,  to  assist,  so  far  as  ho  might,  in  planting  and  spreading  religion  aal 
learning.     With  this  view,  a  testimonial  was  given  him  by  the  Dioeonn 


ctpeoially  was  quite  successful,  and,  returning  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
It  wtlh  him  Mr.  Williams  Kavanaugh,  a  Methodist  preaoher,  who 
vbdned  by  the  Bishop,  and  sent  back  in  1800.  In  1803,  the  Rev. 
CaTaaaiigh,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,t  and  some  of  the  Laity  of 
loky  applied  to  Bishop  Glaggett  to  send  to  their  aid  two  clergymen, 
take  the  Church  there  under  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  latter 
seeded  to ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  former,  the  Bishop  formally 
ed  to  Mr.  Duke  to  be  constituted  his  Archdeacon,  and  sent  to  Ken- 

rABD  Oartt,  M.  D.,  W9M  a  native  of  Prince  George *8  County,  Md.  While  in  the 
«f  medicine,  in  Somerset  County,  he  went  to  England,  and  received  Holy  Orders,  in 
!•  officiated  (or  a  while  in  his  native  parish,  and  in  1776  went  to  All  Hallow's  Parbh, 
•r  Coonty.  At  the  end  of  fonr  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  parish  again,  beoaane 
w,  and  sustained  himself  on  his  estate  by   the  practice  of  medicine.     In  1795,  he 

to  Georf^town,  after  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there 
1  Us  ministry.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  Chaplain  to  the  United  States  Senate  after 
kbont  1807,  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  In  1836,  he  was  living  with  his  daughter,  near 
by  ft  hale,  healthy  old  man  of  ninety. 

TBI*  Kbbke,  Jr.,  was  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keone,  and  was  a  native  of  Qnoen 
Wity.     He  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  in   1789,  by  Bishop  White,  and  took  eharge 

Sassafras  Parish,  Kent  County.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  became  the  Rector  of 

•  Parish,  Queen  Auno  County.    After  remaining  here  six  years,  he  was  obliged  to 

•  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Keene.     In 
he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Kentucky,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Claggett, 

qaite  successful  in  his  work  there ;  but  his  health  compelled  him  to  return,  and,  after 
;  aeveral  years  with  consumption,  he  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1805,  aged  forty, 
mphatically  a  good  man. 

kMCEi.  Kkenb,  above  mentioned,  was  bom  in  Batimoro  County,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
(o  graduated  at  the  College  in  Philadelphia,  in  J  une,  1769,  and  wae  ordained  Deaoon 
Ishop  of  Kochester,  acting  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  Palace  at  Fulham,  Sun- 
lomber  21,  1760;  and  by  the  same  Prelate,  at  the  same  place,  Priest,  on  the  29th  of 
month.  The  next  day,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  oi  London  for  Maryland.  He 
IfOtters  of  Induction  from  Governor  Sharpe  to  St.  Ann's  Parish  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1  on  the  30th  presented  them  to  the  Vestry,  and  became  the  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
Mwn  presented  to  St.  Luke's  Parish,  Queen  Anne  County,  July  27,  1767,  he  resigned 
■^  and  removed  thither.  In  1779,  he  became  the  Rector  of  Chester  Parish,  where  he 
I  but  two  years,  and  then  took  charge  of  St.  John*s  Parish,  Queen  Anne  and  Caroline 
,  probably  in  connection  with  St.  Luke's,  where  he  continued  till  1792,  living  on  his 
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tucky.     But,  owing  to  his  feeble  health,  he  was  not  able  to  accede  to  the 
proposal. 

But  to  go  back  a  little — in  1791,  Mr.  Duke,  requiring  a  position  less 
laborious,. accepted  an  invitation  to  minister  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  in  St. 
Paul's  Parish,  near  Baltimore — it  was  his  own  native  neighbourhood,  and 
where  his  own  patrimony  was.  During  this  year,  the  Bector  of  St.  Paul's 
Parish,  the  llev.  Dr.  Bend,  as  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  this  District,  visited  this  Chupel.  He  reported  that  "the  con- 
gregation was  numerous,  and  behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition ;  that  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was  well  observed, 
and  the  number  of  communicants  respectable ;  that  great  harmony  sub- 
sisted between  the  people  and  their  minister,  who  was  content  with  a 
very  trifling  compensation,  receiving  but  little,  if  any,  over  two  hundred 
dollars." 

While  Mr.  Duke  was  hero,  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  him  and  Dr. 
Bend,  and  more  than  eighty  letters  from  Dr.  B.  to  his  friend,  still  remain, 
showing  in  every  page  the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  him,  and  their 
affectionate  and  confidential  intercuursc. 

In  September,  1792,  Mr.  Duke  received  a  call  from  North  Elk  Parish, 
at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  East  of  the  Susquehannah  River, 
which  he  accepted.  Here,  on  the  *2r)th  of  May,  1703,  he  was  married  to 
Hetty,  the  daughter  of  the  former  Hector,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Condon.*  She 
was  spared  to  him,  however,  less  than  two  years,  as  she  died  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1795,  leaving  an  infant  daughter. 

During  this  year,  ^Ir.  Duke  published  a  duodecimo  pamphlet  Of  neailj 
sixty  pages,  entitled  '^  Observations  on  the  state  of  Beligion  in  Maryland;" 
also  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Ilemarks  on  Education  ;"  and  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  called  »*  A  Clue  to  Religions 
Truth."  This  volume  Bishop  Claggett,  as  well  as  others,  took  great  pains 
to  circulate.  He  said  that  it  wab  ^^  one  of  the  best  apologies  for  the  Bible, 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  written  by  a  native."  He  sent  a 
copy  to  the  English  Beviows  of  that  day,  in  which,  as  he  wrote  Mr.  Dake» 
it  obtained  a  very  favourable  notice.  These  publications  were  issued  at  a 
day  when  French  Infidelity  was  making  its  inroads  among  the  gentry  ef 
Maryland,  and  they  had  a  wide  circulation. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Duke  was  invited  to  the  charge  of  St.  Margaret's,  West 
minster,  Ann  Arundel  County,  and,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  he 
removed  thither.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  this  year,  he  preached 
the  Convention  Sermon,  and  was  elected  into  the  Standing  Committee,^a 
place  which  he  lield  previously  and  subsequently  for  some  years.  But  his 
health  not  permitting  him  to  remain  in  charge  of  a  parish,  ho  removed  in 
May  following  to  Kent  County,  and   rcsiiled   in  General   Lloyd's  family, 

*  JosF.PH  Connoif  was  lx>rn  probably  in  Annnpolid.  ami  in  1782  became  lay  reader  in  Noiik 
Elk  Pariiih,  having  been  [treviuuel.v  master  of  tlie  Froc  School  in  Kent  County,  which,  in  178S| 
bccninc  Wujihingtun  Colh'gr.  In  17H4.  ho  rocoivcd  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artf.  Hewatn 
lay  member  of  the  Convention  of  the  l.>ioee.xe.  and  was  ]m)mincnt  in  organizing  the  Chnrefaif 
Knglund.  ns  it  was  ealled,  as  the;  ProtcstHnt  KpLxvopal  Chureh.  In  17K7,  he  was  admitted  li 
l)eawn*8  Orders  by  J>i*h«)p  ^Vhite,  in  his  forty-.«ixth  year,  and  became  the  Hector  of  North  Eft 
Parish.  Tlie  next  year,  ho  wa.x  put  on  the  Stamling  Committee — holding  alM  a  parish  In  Deb* 
ware,  huwns  a  delegate  in  the  (leneral  Convcntiuu  from  that  Diocese,  lie  died  &c  AprOtlif^ 
leaving  a  \\idow  and  five  children. 
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wliere  Iia.  vaa  €  d  in  teaching  a  few  young  gontlemen,  and  preaching, 

aa  be  waa  abk  m  me  of  the  vacant  ohuroheSf  Here,  both  his  health  and 
spiritewen  WEufoiruu/  bad  ;  and,  after  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  returned 
to  hia  fimner  residence  at  Elkton,  in  North  Elk  Parish,  Cecil  County. 

There,  in  October,  1799,  he  opened  a  classical  school  in  his  own  house. 
At  the  aame  time,  he  was  most  industrious  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  preaehed  in  his  school-room ;  in  the  church  at  North  East ;  at  New 
London  Cross  Boads  i  at  the  poor  house,  and  other  places ;  and  attended 
marrii^^  and  foneralsi  and  baptized  whenever  applications  were  made  to 
him,  which  were  indeed  many — and  all  this  time  suffering  from  greatly 
impaired  health.  In  this  way  he  continued  for  more  than  three  years, 
vatilp  in  Eebmary,  1803,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  St.  John*s  College,  Annapolis.  Ho  had  been  here  but  a  year, 
when,  the  Church  (St.  Ann's)  of  the  city  becoming  vacant,  he  was  solicited 
to  accept  it ;  and  so  he  did — being  thus  Rector  of  the  Church,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  College,  at  the  same  time.  During  this  year,  he  published  a 
MBall  poem,  entitled  ''A  View  of  the  Woods.  *'  In  1806,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  its  wisdom,  took  away  the  funds  of  the  College,  which  com- 
pelled it  to  disband.  He  consequently  gave  up  the. church  in  Annapolis, 
and  once  more  returned  to  Elkton. 

Here,  in  July  of  that  year,  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy,  performing, 
st  the  same  time,  ministerial  services,  as  many  and  as  various  as  during 
Ikis  previous  residence  there ;  and  all  without  any  pecuniary  recompense. 
But  his  health  rather  grew  worse  than  better  ;  and  yet,  besides  his  other 
engagements,  he  wrote  a  number  of  pieces,  published  in  the  Port  Folio  at 
Philadelphia,  besides  occasional  Essays  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  He  was 
thus  occupied  during  a  period  of  six  years. 

In  1812,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Claggett  and  other  friends, 
Ite  became  the  Principal  of  Charlotte  Hall  School,  St.  Mary's  County. 
Here  he  continued  two  years ;  during  which  time,  besides  his  Academic 
doties,  he  officiated  often  at  one  or  other  of  the  four  churches  nearest  that 
place  ;  at  many  funerals  ;  at  twenty  marriages  ;  and  near  seventy  baptisms. 

Again  he  returned  to  Elkton ;  but  owing  to  the  war  then  existing  with 
England,  which  exposed  all  on  the  Bay  shores  to  its  perils,  he  found  it  not 
Mife  to  reside  in  the  town,  till  the  restoration  of  Peace  in  1815.  In  181C, 
ke  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  difficulties  in  the  Church  of  3Iaryland  with 
the  Rev.  George  Dashiell,*  signed  Sylvianus.  In  1817,  he  prepared  a 
rolunie  of  Essays,  but  they  were  never  publislied. 

In  1S18,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  again  the  Academy  at  Elkton. 
After  being   thus  occupied  for  some  time,  he  relinquished  the  place,  and 

•  Georgk  Dashiell  wm  a  native  of  Somerset  County,  and  was  licensed,  i»y  the  Convention 
of  til"?  r>io<^5e,  a*  lay  remior  in  bis  native  parish,  Stepney,  at  tlir  age  of  twenty.  Soon  after, 
b«  i^iiii  ailiuttt^il  l4)  Orders  by  liisbop  Wbit<?,  and  helij  gueoe8?i\ely  parishes  in  l>elaware;  that 
of  Siiuth  Saj<fafnis,  Kent  County.  Md. ;  Chester,  Kent  County ;  and  St.  Peters,  Baltimore  (Mtj'; 
tLo  lAtter  ''f  which  was  ereetid  for  liim.  In  IHH>,  owin;;  todifhcnilticH  in  whicii  he  wiu«  involved, 
b*  rentniiK-rd  the  Epi.-copal  Church,  set  up  indepentiently  for  himself,  and  ordained  others. 
11^  wxi3»  dii'tinj^ishcd  hy  a  fervid  eloquence,  and  was  oft«'n  a  meniber  of  the  Standing  Conunit- 
tMt^  aii(l  of  the  ^fcneral  drnvention.  He  removed  from  MaryUind  to  Kentucky  about  ls2ti,  and 
lived  in  the  West  till  h\»  death,  which  occurred  at  New  York,  in  April,  1S.'>2,  wiiile  he  was  on 
a  vi*it  to  a  jrrandson.  His  ecmduct,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
rerrion  fr«'m  many,  though  there  were  not  wanting  those,  even  then,  who  cume  to  his  defence. 
Id  bii  latter  years  bis  character  seems  to  have  been  without  reproach. 

Vol.  V.  40 
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opened  a  classical  school  in  bis  own  house,  which  he  oontinued  u  long  ai 
his  physical  ability  would  permit.  He  was  never,  during  any  part  of  this 
time,  unmindful  of  the  ministry.  He  regularly  held  Divine  service  for  the 
Congregation  that  assembled  at  his  school-room,  if  not  elsewhere,  till  dis- 
abled by  age  and  infirmities. 

In  1819  and  1820,  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Theo- 
logical Repertory,  then,  and  for  years  after,  published  in  Washington  Gi^. 
His  principal  articles  were  twelve  Letters  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders; 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  collated  with  texts  of  Scripture,  in  seven  noh 
bers ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Duke  became  at  length  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  even  tolM 
himself;  and  so  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1840,  at  the 
age  of  eighty- three. 

His  only  daughter  survived  him,  and  inherited  his  estate,  wbidi 
quite  considerable ;  and  she  still  resides  in  the  house  which  he  o< 
for  so  many  years.  He  left  a  very  valuable  library  of  about  five  hundred- 
volumes,  classical  and  theological,  which  Miss  Duke  has  recently  presented 
to  St.  James'  College.  There  remain  of  his  writings  a  volume  of  BasajSi 
prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  and  short  Manuals  of  Rhetoric  and  Logie. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  purity  of  life,  and  very  clear  and  decided  in  kil 
views  of  evangelical  truth.  He  was  earnest  in  his  attachment  to  faii 
Church  and  her  worship,  and  yet  charitable  to  a  fault,  some  would  don1il« 
less  say,  toward  those  who  differed  from  him.  His  attainments  in  theol^ 
gical  and  classical  learning  compared  well  with  those  of  the  most  respeetahh 
of  his  contemporaries.  And  for  sixty-five  years,  he  was  truly  a  futUbl 
servant  of  his  Lord,  both  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  cause  of  EdoeatioB.    - 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Duke  but  once,  and  that  was  at  our  Convention  in  ISlft^ 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender.  His  appearance  indicated  infirm  heallhir 
and  a  nervous  tremulousness  was  visible  in  his  movements.  He  in 
respected  and  reverenced  by  every  one,  and  his  meek  piety  could  not 
to  impress  all  who  witnessed  it.  He  was  an  extempore  preacher,  and 
sequently  left  but  few  written  sermons. 

As  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Bishop  Claggett  and  Dr.  Bend; 
as  an  author  whose  works  were  read  much  in  his  day  ;  and  as  oceuyjipg 
various  prominent  situations,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  great  usefblMi 
to  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  I  am  thankful  that  you  offer  me  an  oppuit» 
nity  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  For  as  an  example,  under  God,  of  a  seV 
made  man ;  working  hard  and  faithfully  and  yet  studying  intently,  mI 
thus,  unaided  by  teacher  or  schools,  mastering  Latin,  Greek,  Hebreffy 
llhctoric.  Logic,  &c.,  and  so  becoming  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  not  !•■ 
so  as  a  theologian,  but  few  are  found  to  equal  him — scarcely  any,  it  k 
believed,  to  rival  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  intellectual  activi^ 
was  too  intense  for  his  physical  system,  and  thus  occasioned  him  maij  , 
years  of  debility  and  suffering. 

Most  truly  and  faithfully. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

ETHAN  ALLEV. 
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CHARLES  PETTIGREW.* 
17T5— 1807. 

CcAHLEfl  PsTTiaiiKW  was  descended  from  a  family,  originally  French, 
beu^b  th«y  migrated  to  ScotloDd  some  time  before  thu  Edict  of  Nante«  ;  but 
'lether  from  rcligioiuooDBidemtionsoF  not  is  not  now  known.     A  branch  of 
i  family  reinOTed  from  Scotland  to  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Irelund ;  whence 
iBcs  Pettigrflir,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  citme  to  Amerioa, 
^Ae  jc*r  1740,      Hia  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
crctice  between  himaelf  and  other  membora  of  his  family;  but  what 
nature  of  it  was  ia  not  now  known,  though  it  ia  presumed,  from  the 
I  thkt  h«  was  an  earnest  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  and 
biJ  wiLa  converted  under  the  preaching  of  WhiteGeld,  that  it  had  respect 
vligioD.     Hia  first  resting  place,  after  his  arrival  in  thiit  country,  was  in 
Biuylvania,  where  ho  lived  for  some  time  amidst  secnes  of  Indian  bar- 
fcity.      On   one   occasion   ho   and  hia   fumily  were  the   subjects  of  signal 
MrTaiioti,  in  consequence,  it  ia  said,  of  his  rigid  observance  of  the  Hnh- 
h.      Tbe  Indiann  having,  ou  t  certain  Sunday,  ffl^dc  an  irruption  into 
Mdlement,  spread  havoc  through  the  other  dwellings,  hut  the  doors  of 
boiue  beiug  closed,  out  of  respect  to  the  sacredncsa  of  the  day,  it  wu 
_Bed  by  as  uninhabited,  and  thus  the  family  escaped. 
AfHiarlcs  Pcttigrew  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  sometime  after  his  father 
■""Iwl  there.     In  1768,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  South  Cur- 
bough  this  son  stopped  in   North  Carolina,  and  there  made  hia 
tnt  borne.      He   received  hia  education  under  two   distinguished 
laa  ministers, — namely,  the  llev.  Hetiry  PatUlo,  and  the  Kev. 
^(■M*    Waddel.   (Wirt's   blind   clergyman,)  from  the   latter   of  whom   ho 
lIlBW  to  have  received  some  special  tokens  of  approbation  and   regard. 
IbiBg  obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  his  own  efforts   for  a  subsistence,  he 
Mook  btmsclf  to  the  omptoymcnt  of  teaching,  and,  in  June,  1773,  he  was 
|fMnt«il  Prinoiphl  of  the  Public  School  in  Edcnton,  N.  C.     But  ho  was 
■Ki)i«d  to  a  higher  calling,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  way  was  opened 
far  bis  entrance  upon  it.     Uniting  to  u  devout  spirit  a  vigorous  in tellcot, 
nd  highly  respectable  mental  acquiremeots,  and  having  returned  to  the 
StMnoiuniun  of  the  Church  from  which  his  father  had  withdrawn,  and  to  which 
in  Ancestors  for  several  preceding  generations  had  belonged,  he  determined 
n  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.     Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1774-75, 
«  made  a  voyage  to  England,  and  received  ordination  both  as  Deacon  and 
*rie«t, — the  Bishop  of  Loudon  officiating  ou  one  occasion,  and  the  Bishop 
(  Rochester  on  the  other.     He  returned  to  this  country  iu  the  very  last 
kip  that  willed  before  the  War.     Immediately  after  his  return,  he  entered 
n  h]^  .■l..ri<;;il  fnn--ti.>n.-  will  ^ru^it  z^^d  :   iii,-^  /.ail.-li  .■liuri'h  was  at  Edeiitou, 
S  that  time  the  principal  town  in  the  Colony,  and  he  had  chapels  of  ease 
II  several  of  the  adjoining  counties.     He  waa  married,  about  the  year 
778.  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Blount,  of  Revolutionary  fame ; 

•  HoBm'i  Lift  at  Indtll.— MS.  tVom  J.  Jobniton  P«tti(rev,  Bm|. 
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and  by  this  connection  the  sphere  of  his  influence  and  his  nsefalnei 
much  enlarged.  In  a  letter  dated  1789,  he  alludes  to  his  former  ha 
preaching  to  great  crowds,  and  states  that  ho  was  obliged  to  abandon 
account  of  its  almost  invariably  producing  a  fever.  During  this  peri 
»eem»  to  have  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  E 
p:il  Church,  but  of  other  denominations,  especially  of  the  Methodipi 
tlic  Lutherans,  the  latter  of  whom  particularly  kept  him  appriied  of 
movements,  and  invited  him  to  attend  their  meetings.  In  politioa  1 
always  a  decided  Whig  ;  and  when  he  was  in  England  he  came  near 
involved  in  dilhculties,  on  account  of  the  free  expression  of  his  opinio 
regard  to  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Pea 
was  invited  to  one  or  more  parishes  in  Virginia,  but  he  preferred  to  r 
in  the  region  where  he  had  already  planted  himself. 

In  1789,  Bishop  White  suggested  to  Governor  Samuel  Johnstoi 
expediency  of  organizing  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina ;  b 
Governor,  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  things  ecclesiastical,  refem 
matter  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  requested  a  meeting  of  the  Clergy  mK 
hoTo\  in  June,  1790.  The  call,  however,  seems  not  to  have  met  i 
very  prompt  or  cordial  response,  for  nearly  four  years  passed  befo 
contemplated  object  was  accomplished.  In  May,  1794,  after  several  n 
Conventions  had  been  held,  there  was  a  Convention  at  Tarboro',  by 
a  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  elected  B 
Though  he  was  strongly  averse  to  accepting  the  office,  particularly  ii 
sideration  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  yet,  in  view  of  the  dep; 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  brethren, 
length  gave  his  consent.  But,  though  elected  to  the  Episcopate,  1 
never  consecrated.  The  prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  Philad 
and  Norfolk,  for  several  years,  rendering  communication  with  those 
dangerous  at  the  season  of  the  General  Convention,  and  afterwards  in 
ing  bodily  infirmities,  prevented  him  from  ever  being  more  than  a  I 
elect.  Still,  however,  he  was  able  in  various  ways  to  render  imp 
service  to  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  to  the 
ests  of  religion  in  general. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  considering  his  advantages,  was  evidently  a  well  edi 
man ;  and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  measures  designed  to  adTan< 
cause  of  education.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  tin 
versity  of  North  Carolina ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  wit 
importance  of  the  enterprise,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  conr 
to  choose  between  the  General  Convention,  and  a  meeting  of  the  £ 
of  the  University,  he  preferred  the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the 
seers  of  this  institution  from  1790  to  1793.  There  is  still  est 
letter  of  his,  addressed  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  in 
expressing  the  deepest  concern  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  stndentt 
the  apprehension  that  his  own  sons  who  were  members  of  the  Umv 
might  suffer  from  bad  associations.  This  was  at  a  time  when  sere 
our  literary  institutions  were  seriously  imperilled  from  the  infide 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  French  Kevolution. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own  denomin 
but  by  all  others  with  whom  he  was  conversant,  except  the  Baptbts,  be 
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I  himself  there  seems  to  liavc  been  no  s}'mpatliy,  and  to  sny  the 
IS  of  forliearanco.  He  published  several  tracts  od 
ism,  one  of  them  extending  to  aome  two  hundred  pages,  but 
n  anonymous,  and  seem  to  bsve  Man  designed  for  mcrcl;  locul 
tm.  Bis  duties  a^  a  minister  nere  very  onerous;  as  he  had  three 
lonnties  under  his  charge,  and  was  expected  to  preach  a  Funerul 
for  CTery  respectable  parishioner ;  and  withal  had  to  eiercise  his 

tmdcr  the  disadvantage  of  a  sickly  climate.      About  1794,  he 

reside  nt  the  Plantations  of  Bonnrva  and  Begrod,  on  and  near  LiLke 
oong,  and  there  built  Pottigrew's  Chapel,  which  he  presented  to  the 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  be  refused  to  receiro  any  compen- 
ir  his  services ;  and,  even  under  the  Establishment,  he  ospreesly 
ihe  collecting  of  any  thing  from  tic  Quakers. 
IS  eminently  happy  in  bis  domestic  relations,  and,  by  his  cheerful 
al  temper,  contributed  much  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  liim, 
,  when  he  supposed  himself  near  the  close  of  life,  he  ad'dreBsed  a 

his  sons  in  College,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  which  por- 
.>  cbaracler  of  a  Christian  gentleman  in  a  very  felicitous  manner. 
urious  fact  that  in  this  letter  he  advises  his  sons  "  to  make  arrange- 
r  white  labour,  as  a  change  may  take  place  sooner  than  is  expected." 
rittgc  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances  ;  but  he  showed  little  skill 
aanagement  of  his  worldly  coneerus.  He  died  in  1807,  and  hia 
repose  in  the  family  vault  at  Bonarva  Plantation. 
ret  wife,  Mary  Blount,  died  on  tbe  IGth  of  March,  1786,  leaving 
iren,  both  sons.  Late  in  life  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lockhart, — 
r  admirable  qualities,  of  which  marriage  there  was  no  Issue.     One 

^Ebe^eze^)  survived  him,  who  became  an  extensive  planter,  was 
DAD  of  high  intelligence,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1834-35. 
bllowing  obituary  of  Mr.  Pcttigrcw  appeared    in    the   Edcnton 
shortly  after  his  death  : — 

f  the  interruption  of  tliJa  publication,  we  are  called  to  lament  the  death 
ored  and  valued  character.?.  Among  them  we  would  particularly  notice  the 
tliat  zealuus  and  venerable  di9ci|)le  of  the  bleased  Jeans,  the  Kev.  Charles 
,  Bishop  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in  this  Statu,  who  died  at  his 
Tyrrel  Countv.on  the  7th  of  April  laat,  (1807.)  To  do  justice  to  the  ehar- 
bl9  pious  and  excellent  man  would  require  talents  we  have  not  the  happiness 
.  kod  far  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  tliis  paper.  His  public  ministrations 
ice,  for  many  years,  render  eulogy  unnecessary.  His  cliasle  and  clnasical 
,  bis  rcrk'id  and  animated  devotion,  his  irreproachable  and  evangelical  life, 
Terr  lung,  be  remembered,  with  melancholy  regret,  by  those  who  enjoyed 
tage  of  his  public  admonitions  and  instructions.    In  him  were  cxcmpliSed 

flicity  and  godly  sinccrlly,'  wliich  are  the  perftclion  of  Christian  character. 
by  the  inflrmilies  of  a  feeble  constitution  anil  frequent  diauaso,  his  cheer- 
d  not  dosert  him.  As  the  world  and  Itsfleetiug  joys  receded  from  his  view, 
in  Christ  and  hope  of  immortal  glory  acquired  additional  strength  and 
He  was,  at  all  times,  blest  with  that  serene  and  placid  temper,  that  meek 
at  apiritfif  resignation,  wljich  are  the  strongest  pruolb  of  a  life  of  piety  and 
d  of  a  rational,  well  grounded  hope  in  the  (iospcl  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
ili^t  a  good  fight  on  earth,  having  finished  his  coursu,  having  kept  the  faith, 
H)  baa  nuw  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  his  God,  to  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the 
f  eternal  rest,  peace  and  joy.  'Hark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
Tor  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.' " 
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RT.  REV.  JAMES  MADISON,  D.  D  * 

1775—1812. 

James  Madison  was  born  August  27,  1749,  near  Port  BefHAlHi 
llockingham  County,  Ya.  His  father  was  a  respectable  citiien,  and  fa 
many  years  Clerk  of  an  extensive  District,  including  the  County  of  Boob 
ingham,  and  known  as  West  Augusta.  The  son  was  sent,  at  an  earij  a|i^ 
to  an  Academy  in  Maryland ;  and,  having  there  gone  through  his  prepMk 
tory  course,  he  entered  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1768.  |li 
was  distinguished  for  his  general  scholarship,  and  especially  for  his  atti|^ 
ments  in  classical  learning,  in  token  of  which  he  received  a  gold  aaU 
assigned  by  Lord  Bottetourt,  in  1772.  Shortly  after  he  graduated^  |i 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  under  the  celebrated  Chancellor  WyAi 
and,  in  due  time,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar;  but  he  felt  little  interest  u(|i 
profession,  and,  having  made  a  single  effort  in  an  Admiralty  case,  he  ablp 
doned  it  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the  Ministry.  In  177J8,  hevp 
chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  at  which  he  had  gradnataf 
and  about  two  years  after  carried  out  his  purpose  to  obtain  ordinatioB  J 
the  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  Record  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  of  ^j 
College  is  found  the  following  entry,  bearing  date  February  16,  1776  ;t 
**  Upon  reading  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  Professor  of  Mathemallf 
dated  16th  of  December  last,  leave  is  given  him  to  go  to  England  lor  j|| 
purpose  of  entering  into  Holy  Orders ;  upon  his  promise  that  his  achil 
should  be  provided  for  during  his  absence  in  the  best  manner  in  his  poM 
And  the  Clerk  is  directed  to  let  Mr.  Madison  know  that  the  VisiteFS  hj^ 
approve  of  his  intention,  and  have  agreed  to  allow  him  the  sum  of  ill 
pounds  sterling  out  of  the  College  funds.''  In  accordance  with  this  Bm 
lution,  he  proceeded  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1775,  was  admitti(l 
Holy  Orders,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  following  was  licensed  bj  || 
Bishop  of  London  for  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  Immediately  on  his  nMH 
he  resumed  his  labours  as  Professor,  and,  in  1777,  had  dcvolyed  api»Ui( 
in  addition,  the  Presidency  of  the  College.  He  was  then  only 
eight  years  of  age ;  and  the  statute  requiring  that  the  President 
not  be  less  than  thirty  was  suspended  in  his  favour.  In  the  ooorae  of  i 
year,  he  revisited  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  more 
for  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and  he  remained  abroad,  chiefly  in 
near  the  close  of  1778  ;  during  which  time,  he  availed  himself 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Cavallo,  and  several  other  of  ihe  great 
of  the  scientific  world.  _ 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  entered  with  great  aUerity  iqMi| 
duties  in  connection  with  the  College,  and  he  succeeded  admiraUy  iftifB 
taining  its  interests  through  the  stormy  period  of  the  RerohitieB}^ 
exercises  being  interrupted  only  for  a  few  months,  immediately  beftrflM 
immediately  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown.     Until  1784,  he  had  Mv^ 

•  Allen's  Bioff.  Diet.— Hawks'  Ecel.  Contrib.,  I.— MSS.  fVom  the  Hon.  Ez- 
Hon.  C.  S.  Todd,  Robert  G.  Soott,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  R«v.  Dr. 
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tmau&m  widi  the  Presidency,  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics  and 

Alind  Philoeophj ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  retired  from  the  Mathematical 

itptrtmtnif  and  became  Professor  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Inter- 

Htibul  Law,  ftc.,  and  retained  this  office,  together  with  that  6f  President, 

vkiig  as  he  lived. 

Re  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
mAj  of  PennsylTania  in  1785. 

^  Hotwiihsta&ding  the  Episcopal  Charch  in  Virginia  had  been  in  existence 
diaa  a  eentory  and  a  half,  she  never  had  a  resident  Bishop  nntil 
time  afler  the  American  Revolution ;  being  nominally  a  part  of  the 

^e  of  the  BiBh<9p  of  London.  Her  first  Convention  was  held  in 
ond,  in  May,  1785 ;  of  which  *  Dr.  Madison  was  unanimously 
tooiiited  President.  In  the  Convention  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  Rev. 
Ik*.  Chriffith  was  designated  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  proposed  to  the  Eng- 
ilh  Bishops  for  Consecration  to  the  Episcopate  in  Virginia ;  but,  as  he 
M  prerented,  by  want  of  funds  and  some  other  circumstances,  from  visit- 
Ig  Bugluid,  he  never  applied  for  Consecration,  and,  in  1789,  he  signified 
IM  lie  was  no  longer  a  candidate  for  the  place.  In  the  Convention  of 
HM,  Dr.  Madison  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
Bll^nd,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  was  duly  consc- 
pited  to  his  office  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Lambeth,  by  the  Aroh- 
Ihfcop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester  taking  part 
h'tlie  service.  During  his  brief  sojourn  in  England,  at  this  period,  he 
.me  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time,  and  with 
of  them  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  to  the  close  of 
Efe.     He  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 

At  the  period  when  Bishop  Madison  entered  on  his  office,  the  Episcopal 
Dhvrch  in  Virginia  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression,  the  Clergy  being 
pcatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  many  of  them  actually  suffering  from 
ptferty.  The  Bishop  availed  himself  of  his  first  meeting  with  his  Clergy 
ii  Convention,  to  read  to  them  a  very  honest  and  sensible  homily  in 
fmpeet  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 
Eke  following  is  an  extract : — 

••I  do  not  think  that  I  should  discharge  my  duty  in  the  manner  which  my  con - 
irieaoe  and  my  inclination  dictate,  were  I  not  to  speak,  upon  this  occasion,  with  all 
kal  |4ainDes8  and  fVeedom  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  I  know 
kal  our  Church  is  blessed  with  many  truly  pious  and  zealous  pastors, — pastors  from 
le  example  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  derived  by  all  of  us;  but,  at  the  same 
.  I  lesrthere  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  great  dereliction  sustained  bv 
Church  bath  arisen ,  in  no  small  degree,  from  the  want  of  that  fervent  Ch  rUtian  zeal, 
SQch  examples  ought  more  generally  to  have  inspired.  Had  the  sacred  fire 
Hted  to  our  trust  been  every  where  and  at  all  times  cherished  by  us,  with  that 
psiachful  and  jealous  attention  which  so  holy  a  deposit  required ; — had  it  been  thus 
feerished,  might  not  that  ancient  flame,  which  once  animated  and  enlightened  the 
aembera  of  our  Church,  still  have  diffused  its  warmth?  Instead  of  indiflference  to 
mr  Church,  might  we  not  now  have  beheld  many  of  those  members  who  have  forsaken 
Mr,  ftill  ardent  and  zealous  in  her  support?  Let  us  then  be  renewed,  I  entreat  you,  in 
ke  spirit  of  our  vocation,  in  that  holy,  fervent  zeal  which  should  be  the  distinguishing 
teraeteristic  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But  how  is  that  zeal  to  be  displayed? 
[  — ■■rr.  fty  our  convertation  and  our  example.  Be  thou  an  example  of  believer t 
fai  wcrd,  in  eonvertationj  in  charity j  in  tpiritj  in  faith,  in  purity.  We  are  to  watch 
ftrtke  tomU  of  others  a*  they  that  are  to  give  account.  If  such  be  the  nature,  such 
tke  fanctions,  of  our  sacred  embassy,  what  Minister,  what  Priest,  what  Bishop  is 
tkere,  who  will  not,  with  pions  awe,  reflect  most  seriously  upon  the  momentous  charge 
Dommitted  to  him ;  and  while  he  profoundly  meditates  upon  the  extent  of  bis  duties, 
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ardently  supplicate  at  the  throne  of  grace  the  renewal  of  that  fervent  leal,  i 
which  the  great  ends  of  his  ministry  can  never  be  accomplished." 

Bishop  Madison  made  his  first  Episcopal  Visitation  in  1792 
though  he  found  oyery  where  much  to  deplore,  there  were  aUo 
encouraging  indications,  especially  in  the  increased  zeal  that  was 
festcd  among  certain  portions  of  the  Laity.  At  this  period,  hia 
seems  to  have  been  intensely  fixed  on  uniting,  as  far  as  possible,  all  fl 
Christians.  *' There  is  no  one,''  he  says,  **  but  must  cordially  wi 
such  a  union,  provided  it  did  not  require  a  sacrifice  of  those  points 
are  deemed  essentials  by  our  Church  ;  from  them  we  have  not  poi 
retreat."  He  introduced  a  proposition  to  this  effect  in  the  General 
vention  held  at  New  York,  in  1792 ;  but  it  met  with  no  favour,  an 
silently  withdrawn.  On  the  same  occasion,  he  expressed  his  opinio 
gave  his  vote  against  the  use  of  **  Articles"  altogether,  opposing  th( 
**the  principles  of  the  Confessional,  and  other  like  books." 

The  Bishop,  with  a  slender  salary  of  only  a  hundred  pounds  a  yew 
tinned  to  make  occasional  Visitations ;  but,  though  his  preachin 
highly  popular,  and  his  character  commanded  general  respect,  his  ini 
did  little  to  revive  the  languishing  interests  of  the  Churclk  Indeed, 
scarcely  possible  that,  with  a  slender  constitution,  and  his  duties  as 
dent  and  Professor  in  the  College  pressing  upon  him,  he  should  perfoi 
amount  of  service  in  his  Diocese,  which  the  exigency  urgently  demande* 
the  Convention  of  1805,  he  asked  for  an  Assistant  Bishop,  but  the  8 
was  postponed,  and  the  result  was  that  none  was  appointed.  At  1 
his  health  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  care  and  anxiety,  and,  after  f 
ful  illness  of  many  months,  he  died,  March  6,  1812,  in  the  sixtj 
year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Madison's  published  works  are  a  Thanksgiving  sermon,  VI 
Letter  to  J.  Morse,  1795  ;  an  Address  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  1*! 
Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800  ;  and  a  Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Mn 
Semple,  sister  of  Ex-President  Tyler,  1803. 

Bishop  Madison  was  married,  in  1779,  to  Sarah  Tate  of  William 
who  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Cocke,  at  one  time- 
tary  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  She  was  also  connected  with  Ci 
the  naturalist.  She  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  Mr.  Robei 
ter  Nicholas,  well  known  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  became  her  goj 
and  performed,  with  singular  fidelity,  in  every  particular,  that  im| 
trust.  She  was  highly  educated,  and,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dnnmoi 
one  of  the  bright  belles  who  adorned  the  fashionable  society  of  Wil 
burg.  She  early  united  herself  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  contin 
the  period  of  her  death  a  devoted  member.  In  every  respect,  her  c 
ter  was  one  of  a  high  order.  Of  bland  and  amiable  manners,  she  wi 
sessed  of  much  intellectual  power,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  prorc 
self  a  shining  model.  She  survived  the  Bishop  about  three  years  and 
and  died  in  AVilliamsburg,  greatly  lamented,  on  the  20th  of  August, 

Bishop  Madison  left,  at  his  death,  two  children, — JameM  Catesh 
resides  (1849)  in  the  County  of  Roanoke,  and  a  daughter,  Sutmi 
dolpk,  who  married  Robert  O.  Scott,  and  died  at  Richmond,  on  ih 
of  May,  1847. 
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FBOM  THE  HOX.  JOHN  TYLER, 


SiiEiiwuoii  FoHKsr,  December  14,  I84S. 
r:  Your  very  fluttering  letter  of  theSOthof  Noveinborrottuhed 
I  mail,  and  I  b^  to  repeat  tbe  assurance  already  given  jou,  that  n 
my  "part  witli  any  request  you  tuny  make  oT  me,  which  it  is  in  my 
pU,  will  nlways  nlforil  me  the  truest  pleasure;  and,  as  an  evi- 
Ikct,  I  prneeod  to  give  yuu,  without  dclny,  such  remiui  see  urea  of 
Ilia  as  occur  to  mo. 

iUncA  with  thnt  liight  Rvvcrond  Prelate  conimcnced  at  tbe  early 
I  years,  upan  my  entering  tlie  scliool  of  Humanity  or  Willinm  and 
1.  He  was  tliun,  as  he  liad  hvun  for  many  years  before,  and  as  ha 
the  day  of  his  death,  President  and  Professor  of  that  ancient  and 
lirersily.  Ilia  eoursa  of  lectures  einl>ra<:Bd  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
'cnpied  the  whole  of  his  time  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Ue  vas 
bnn,  but  approached  six  feet  in  height.  Ue  possessed  not  the  tnas- 
I  indicative  of  deep  thought  and  dear  mind,  but  yet  a  single  glance 
in  with  the  idea  that  you  Btood  in  the  presence  of  one  wlrose  life  had 

to  study,  and  who  might  justly  bo  regarded  as  rightfully  exercising 
I  high-priesl  in  the  temple  of  science. 

ST  to  the  inmates  of  the  College  was  liind  and  parental,  and  his 
ke  joung  men  entrusted  to  liis  caru,  for  any  delinquency,  was  uttered 
Bt  tones — nothing  harsh,  nothing  morose,  but  his  chidings  wore 
ppearance  of  being  uttered  inore  "  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;"  and 
id  he  impress  every  student  with  the  sense  of  his  deep  Solicituile 
e,  that,  at  this  distant  day,  no  one  who  attended  the  College  during 

he  presided  over  it,  hesitates  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  second  father. 
,  be  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  College  and 
I,  and  his  attentions  were  bestowed  equally  upon  the  "  grammar 
M>n  the  students  in  the  higher  classes.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was 
roughout  the  institution, 
ember  the  iropres.sion  he  made  upon  me,  on  my  first  introduction: 

me  familiarly  by  my  proper  name,  and  soon  succeeded  in  placing 
it  ease,  and  terminated  our  interview  by  the  expression  of  the  hope 
1  not  only,  iii  due  season,  win  tbe  honours  of  the  Institution,  but  in 
'.t  honour  upon  it, — thus  seeking  to  inspire  me  witli  a  laudable  ainbi' 
nulating  me  to  the  use  of  esertiun  to  excel.  He  was  rigid  in  requir- 
idance  of  all  the  youth  of  the  College  at  morning  prayer  in  the 
e  prayers  were  of  course  selected  from  the  compilation  of  the  Epis- 
1,  and  read  by  himself;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  impressiveness 
ig,  or  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  his  enunciation.  Tbe  deep 
voice  and  its  silvery  cadence  were  incomparably  fine.  It  has  been 
o  hear  our  first  and  most  distinguished  orators,  as  well  in  our  pub- 
s  as  in  the  pulpit;  but  I  recollect  nothing  to  equal  the  voice  of  Bishop 
(o  word  was  mouthed,  no  sentence  imperfectly  uttered,  but  all  was 
tinct,  and  fell  in  full  harmony  on  tbe  ear.     I  remember  one  occasion 

when  he  was  as  impressive  as  man  could  well  be— Resolutions  had 
into  by  many  citizens  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
srs  at  Jamestown,  for  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  nf  t«'o  hjindred 
w  differently  are  these  things  observed  in  New  England!]  Bishop 
Hnl«d  to  open  the  services  of  the  occasion  by  an  Address  to  that 
f^zistent  Being,  in  the  hollow  of  whose  hands  are  held  the  destiny 
Mtions.  On  the  Tth  day  of  May,  1807,  I  found  myself,  having  but 
before  completed  my  sixteenth  year,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd, 
41 
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at  the  site  of  that  ancient  citj,  whose  foundations  had  been,  more  tli&t  ace 
before,  razed  to  the  ground.  I  was,  for  the  iirst  time,  treading  the  earl 
which  a  band  of  bold  and  fearless  adventurers  had  trod  two  centuries  b 
There  they  planted  the  small  seed,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  tree,  ^ 
branches  are  watered  by  the  dew  of  two  oceans.  I  looked  around  me  ft 
traces  of  that  mighty  event,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  human  family — n 
remained  but  the  scattered  materials  which  had  been  used  by  the  workni> 
the  rearing  of  the  liabitations  wliich  no  longer  existed,  and  the  broken  stee] 
the  building  dedicated  to  God,  in  which  **  good  master  Hunt*  "  had  official 
minister,  and  generations  had  worshipped.  That  broken  steeple  ^till  rema 
a  monument  of  the  past.  The  rebellion  of  1676,  headed  by  Natlianiel  B 
had  brought  in  its  train  of  consequences  the  conflagration  of  the  entire 
including  also  the  church.  Many  monuments  of  the  dead,  some  of  them  be 
quaint  inscriptions,  had  survived  the  flight  of  time,  and  it  was  from  one  of 
that  Bishop  Mudison  offered  up  thanksgiving,  supplication,  and  praira  t 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  The  occasion,  the  scenery  around,  the  bi 
spire,  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  the  tall,  but  graceful  and  dignified  form< 
venerable  suppliant,  the  full  tones  of  that  sonorous  voice,  the  pathos  of  i 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart, — all,  all,  made  an  impression  upon  me,  which  tim 
in  no  manner  eil'aced.  The  Address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  was  truly  eloq 
and  found  its  way,  or  more  properly  demanded  its  admittance,  into  the  col 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  It  deserves  a  more  end 
place  of  record . 

lie  was  the  regularly  officiating  minister  of  what  was  called  the  **  Chur 
the  Main;"  being  one  of  the  earliest  built  of  those  sacred  edifices  in  the  Co 
but  be  was  a  minister  without  a  locally  resident  set  of  parishioners.  Thecoi 
round  about  had  become  depopulated,  and  the  lands  had  fallen  into  the  han 
a  few  large  proprietors.  The  church  was  located  some  two  miles  distant 
Jamestown  on  the  main-land,  (hence  its  name,)  and  was  distant  aboa 
mile§  from  Williamsburg.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains,  to  mark  the  sp 
which  it  stood,  save  the  broken  bricks  and  rubbish  which  strew  the  gr 
That  great  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson, — the  act  establishing  religious  freedom,! 
away  many  an  edifice  devoted  to  religion,  and  Bishop  Madison  was  amon 
last  of  the  Parsons  under  the  old  regime. 

Pardon  this  brief  departure  from  the  straight  line  of  my  narrative.  I  r 
to  the  venerable  Prelate  and  his  Church  on  the  Main.  As  I  before  remarkc 
had  but  very  few  local  and  resident  parishioners.  His  congregation,  wb 
preached,  consisted  mostly  of  persons  from  AVilliamsburg,  who  follower 
eloquent  divine  to  this  secluded  spot.  lie  may  have  been  regarded  in  a  si 
light  with  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness;  for  his  church 
without  a  metaphor,  *'  forest  embowered."  And  there  did  this  vencrabk 
deliver  and  enforce  those  Divine  precepts  which  arc  of  such  vast  importar 
the  family  of  man. 

*  Rev.  Robrrt  Hunt  wm  one  of  tho  petitioners  for  the  Charter  granted  by  Jamw  I. 
London  Company,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1600;  and  on  the  19ih  of  Ceoembery  of  thai  ji 
find  him  embarking  for  Virginia  with  the  leaders  of  tho  infant  Colony.  He  wm  hapirfly 
mental  of  settling  a  serious  difficulty  vrhich  arose  among  those  who  were  to  compote  the  i 
of  tho  Colony,  and  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  sacoess  of  the  aaU 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Jamestown,  they  erected  an  hamble  edifice  for  the  worphlpt 
which,  after  a  few  months,  was,  in  c-ommon  with  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  villaipe,  b 
the  ground.  Mr  Hunt's  library  which,  though  not  largo,  was  to  htm  exeeetlioHy  va 
was  also  dostroye^l.  In  the  track  of  these  severe  trials  followed  the  pestilence,  wnieh  r 
fearfully  that,  between  the  months  of  May  and  September,  one  half  of  the  CoIoniit«  died 
these  great  trials  only  served  to  brin|^  the  graces  of  this  worthy  minister  into  more  lireli 
eiso;  and  it  was  owin^  much  to  his  wise,  cheerful  and  encoun^j^ng  couiimIi  that.  In  the 
of  1608,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  town  rebuilt,  and  the  chareh  restOTed.  Little  If  ki 
his  historr  after  this  period,  except  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Vli^ginia.  AE 
tion  attributes  to  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Getpely  and  a 
and  promoter  of  peace. 


JAHES  MADISON.  \§j^ 

Sbbop  Uadison,  in  the  pulpit,  was  regRrdcil  in  bis  dnj  as  Eminently  eloquent ; 
Bllbn;!*  onu  copious  and  Ciceroaian,  and  his  manner  strikingly  impressive.  I 
'^v  not  whether  lirs  sermons  have  ever  been  collected  and  publi.'^lied — a  sinj;|p 
■  iMliaf  bi«n  pruficrTedtD  ni^  fiLtnilj,  delivered  in  1803,  at  the  faneral  ofa  beloved 
Mtar.  It  is  worthy  of  hia  bi^'h  reputation.  His  dijicoursos  were  not  so  mnch 
oT  B  itociriiisl  as  a  moral  cast.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  moral  sense,  and 
nK'icad  the  importance  of  observing  the  high  morul  duties.  Religion  was  the 
haikt,  anil  morality  the  stream,  and  he  fullowed  that  stream  into  thugreM  ocewi 
of  Et<ra)tf .  It  is,  however,  but  due  to  truth  to  soj  that  the  Episcopnl  Church 
4d  nol  mucA  reviTe  under  his  BUliopric;  it  still  Uy  proslralo  nndur  the  blow 
rhieh  had  annihilated  the  Establishment — its  revival  iras  reserved  for  other 
tatfAc«f.  His  labours  at  William  and  Mary  College  irere  uncensiiig  Tortn-o- 
thirdn  »f  the  year,  and  it  was  only  the  CoIl«ge  vacation,  which  wns  or  could  he 
dCToteJ  tihiK  Diocese  in  personal  visits.  And  yet  the  light  of  his  example  and  his 
nrrespoiidEnce  diil  much  to  bold  together  the  fi-agmenls,  «nd  to  keep  them  in  readi- 
Msa  to  obey  the  plastic  tODch  of  his  sucicessors.  But  it  vros  as  President  of 
WiliLam  and  Mary,  that  the  chicfest  valuo  of  his  lifu  was  exhibited.  The  hon- 
divds  who  went  out  into  the  world  to  gpread  around  them  the  light  of  lils  teach' 
tigs,  the  great  and  exalted  names  whii^h  were  given  to  fame  by  several  of  tboee, 
vtut  under  him  became  the  disciples  of  Locke  and  of  Sidney,  speak  more  loudly 
■  his  praise  than  any  words  I  can  utter  or  write.  Well  may  his  relative  and 
MDesake,  Jnnies  Madison,  have  said  of  hiin  in  the  language  quoted  by  yon  iD 
fnnr  leiler  that  '*  he  wag  one  of  the  most  deserving  men  that  ever  lived."      * 

I  eould  have  said  no  less  of  one,  tlie  me.mory  of  whose  virtues  is  indelibly 
'mprttacd  upon  my  heart  and  mind — Bxtmplar  vita  morami/ut.  As  sueh  I 
r^gu-dod  him  when  living,  and  as  such  I  cherish  his  memory,  now  that  he  is 
itwi.  A  marble  slab,  with  a  chaste  inscription,  has  been  erected  to  him  on  the 
*sUs  of  that  Chapel,  in  which  Ilia  laorniiig  prayers  were  daily  offered  in  the 
|Kisence  of  the  young  men  of  the  College,  and  his  name  will  he  regarded  "  fami- 
far  »a  that  of  household  gods,"  by  all  the  inmates  of  that  venerable  institution, 
M  long  as  its  buildings  endure. 

If  ifae  above  brief  sketch  affords  you  any  sati.sfaclion,  or  at  all   meets  your 
|MTpo«e,  I  shall  be  most  highly  gratified;  and  with  renewed   assurances  of  the 
hi|,hi  1 1  respect,  and  best  wishee  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
1  am.  dear  and  Rev.  Sir, 

Truly  and  faithfully  your.s, 

JOHN  TYLER. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  S,  TODD, 

XEitt  SaEiBiviLLE,  Ky.,  Oclobcr  0,  !8J9. 
My  de«r  Sir:  It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  my  collegiate  edocntion  under  the 
n«adeDcy  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Madison,  and  I  retain  to  tliis  day  the  most 
Mpeetfml  and  grateful  recollections  of  him.  After  I  left  College  and  was  a  stu- 
KBt  at  Law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  t  had  the  honour  of  his  correspondence,  in 
jm^  be  manifested  toward  me  the  some  friendly  rt^ard  and  deep  interest  tn  my 
fadbrc,  which  he  had  uniformly  evinced  while  I  sustained  to  him  the  relation  of 

l0>Biabop Madison  possessed  many  qualities  to  render  his  character  attractive. 
Htt  the  most  gentlemanly  manners  be  combined  a  bland  and  gonial  spirit,  a 
B^y  cnltivalcd  mind,  and  the  power  of  bringing  out  his  varied  stores  of  know- 
MJp  in  the  most  felicitous  manner.  He  was  also  a  man  of  enlarged  and  palri- 
S&e  views,  and  looked  beyond  mere  party  and  sectional  interests  to  the  good  of 
Ac  eoantfT  at  large.    Hia  preaching  was  leas  distinguished  for  animatian,  and 
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what  might  be  called  power,  than  for  a  graceful  and  finished  styla  both  of 
position  and  of  elocution.     Many  of  his  discourses  also  exhibited  »  profoiud  and 
philosophical  mind;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  his  tendencies  as  apreaclwr 
somewhat  in  that  direction.    I  remember  particularly  being  deeply  im 
with  a  Funeral  Discourse  which  he  delivered  over  the  remains  of  bis  andeBi 
friend  Dr.  Gait,  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  man  mingled  with  the  hopes  oTUh 
Christian  in  a  eulogy  characterized  by  some  of  the  finest  touches  of  a  subliBe 
eloquence. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Bishop's  kindly  spirit,  as  well  as  his  interest io 
education,  allow  me  to  conclude  this  very  brief  communication  by  an  eztnet 
from  one  of  his  letters,  now  lying  before  me,  which  he  addressed  to  me  wbikl 
was  at  Litchfield  in  1811 : — 

''  I  received  both  your  favours,  and  can  only  beg  your  indulgence  for  sot 
acknowledging  them  long  before  this  time.  I  have  several  times  resolved  to  ^ 
80,  but  ill  health  and  much  occupation,  together  with  the  necessity  of  taking  jqr 
usual  exercise,  always  defeated  my  intentions.  Let  me  assure  you,  bowerar, 
that  I  felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in  your  communications,  and  that  few  consideratioM 
are  more  grateful  to  me  than  those  testimonies  of  esteem  and  friendship  whiekl 
occasionally  receive  from  those  who  have  been  students  in  College. 

**  The  Law  Class  this  year  has  been  more  numerous  than  usual.  A  few  pw 
ise  well.  Among  the  other  stiidentH  who  also  have  been  rather  more  numij^OH  i 
than  customary,  there  arc  several  who  have  distinguished  themseUes  for  tWr 
real  progress  in  science  as  well  as  moral  conduct.  The  Law  students^  I  fii^ 
prefer  the  method  which  Judge  Nelson  here  pursues,  and  which  is  diffenntiVNI 
that  you  mention.  I  should  think  an  advantage  would  result  from  the  full  jSh^ 
tration  of  general  principles,  by  referring  to  opposite  cases. 

*'  I  hope  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  Law,  but  take  a  wide  range  in 
Lettres,  Ilistory,  and  the  best  writers  on  Natural  Law.     There  are  some 
lent  natural  philosophers  most  probably  in  your  vicinity.     Chemistry  and 
ral  History  should  form  a  principal  portion  of  the  study  of  yoang 
capacity." 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  a  more  full  and  distinct  portrait  of  this 
rable  man;  but  I  find,  when  I  come  to  task  my  memory,  that  I  have 
communicate,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  besides  the  most  geoersl  iaV|P| 
sions. 

As  ever,  sincerely  yours,  ^  fl 

C.  S.  TODii    ^ 


! 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  BUCHANAN,  D.  D  * 

1775—1822.  ^h 

John  Buchanan  was  bom  near  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  the  year 
After  passing  through  a  regular  course  at  the  University  of  Edinl 
which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  studied  Law 
a  view  to  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  his  native  country ;  but  not 
pleased  with  the  profession  which  his  friends  had  chosen  for  him,  he 
to  America,  and  joined  his  eldest  brother,  James  Buchanan,  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in   mercantile  business,  in  Richmond,  Y%,     It* 
soon  perceived  that  neither  his  natural  tastes  or  his  early  habits  fitted 

•  BkhmoDd  Enqairer,  1822.— Biibop  Meade'i  Old  Chiirobcs»  At.— €h.  Aer.,  lUL 
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it  lliiii  Icind  of  life ;  nnd  his  tiwn  incliniitioii,  as  well  n,"  th«  advice  of  bin 

mkvr,  Witig  favourable  to   bis  studying  Divinity,  he  returnud  la  Gre^t 

piuin,  ■&<!  reftOiTed  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Biigland,  in  1775.     He  then 

riiH  lack  in  Virginia;    Imt  as  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  commen- 

til'  found  BO  inimediut^  staled  employment  as  a  minister,  and  was  for 

■line  engaged  as  a  family  teacher, — preaching,  however,  occasional ly. 

[^I'jrtnnily  offered.     In  1780,  he  took  eharge  of  Lexington    Pariah, 

I  wo-i  the  first  minister  of  tbat  parish,  after  ita  aoparation  from  Amherat, 

>ii  the  lOth  of  Hay,  1785,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  Assititant  Minia- 

(o  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Selden.'  Rector  of  St.  John's  Oharch,  Henrie*  Purlib, 

Bui,  on  (he  7th  of  June  following,  the  Vestry,  doobtful  whether  the 

ttiiOn  al  Cliat  time  was  warranted  by  the  powers  then  vested  in  them, 

seeded   lu  another  election,  which  resulted,  like  the  preceding  one,  in 

Buchanan's  being  ebosen.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  £ticba- 

suceeedcd  to  tlie   Rectorship.     His  salary,  consisting  of  tittle  more 

1   the  rent  of  the  glebe  and  perquisites,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  his 

port ;   bnl  a  benevolent  and  highly  respectable  individual  in  Richmond, 

Hon.  Jarjuelino  Ambler,  Councillor  of  State  during  the  Revolutionary 

r.  invited  him  to  make  his  home  in  his  family ;  and  he  did  no  fur  ten 

ra, — until  the  death  of  his  benefactor.     At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Buchn- 

,  ia  consequence  of  a  legacy  from  his  brother,  not  only  hud  amplo  means 

l^|K>rt,  but  was  able,  as  he  was  willing,  to  dispense  liberally  to  those 

I  were  in  need.     He  began  to  preach  at  the  Capitol,  in  Richmond,  about 

jear  1790. 

^e  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
ikanaa  some  time  before  the  year  1812  ;  but  by  what  College  does  not 
ear. 

>■  the  18th  of  July,  1812,  the  Testry  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  obureh 
idved  that  "  the  Wardens  be  instructed  to  permit  tho  Rev.  John  D. 
or  (Presbyterian)  to  perform  Divine  worship  in  tbe  church  on  to-mor- 
r,  and  on  each  alternate  Sabbath  thi'reaflcr,  iind  at  anv  ntbpr  time  when 
ekurcb  Pball  not  lie  occupied  by  ibo  in,>iiiil«:nl,  xW  I^■^.  Dr  Jolm 
dunan."  For  a  long  time,  these  two  worthy  men  preached  alternately 
tke  Capitol  to  substantially  the  same  audience,  and  were  in  not  only 
ndly,  but  intimate  and  endearing,  relations.  The  effect  of  this  ecclesi- 
ieal  CO- partnership  was  to  produce  some  degree  of  denominational  con- 
ioD,  and  to  render  it  somewhat  doubtful,  in  respect  to  many  individuals, 
ether  tbey  were  really  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians.  Tho  decisive 
inge  which  took  place  on  this  subject  was  in  consequence  of  the  burning 
tbe  Richmond  Theatre,  in  1812.  This  occasioned  the  building  of 
tther  church,—"  the  Monumental,"  to  the  Rectorship  of  which  the  Rev. 
tfaard  Channtng  Moore,  of  New  York,  was  invited,  and  upon  the  duties 
which  he  entered  immediately  after  his  Consecration  as  Bishop  of  the 
■iestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  in  1814. 

&r,  Bachanan,  being  now  considerably  advanced  in  life,  it  became  neces- 
f  that  he  should  have  assistance  in  his  ministerial  labours.     As  be  was 

Bbbop  Ucada  (tatci  tlut  tbB  RfT.  UiMs  EEtnew  wu  Miiri>t«rsf  Hanriei  Piruh  in  IT6B 
^  im  ITTt;  but  how  loos  before  the  fonner  Tear,  or  aftfr  the  lilter,  doeii  not  npEKftr.  Uli 
t  an  nit  III  In  thi«  eoaaiij  eune  to  VirgiDia  ubout  the  jear  IBCO,  and  Kttteil  Id  the  Korthem 
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at  this  time,  quite  independent  in  his  worldly  circamstanoeSi  he  was  ftbk 
to  resign  the  emolaments  of  the  church  to  his  Assbtant ;  and  the  fireqaeal 
and  necessary  absence  of  the  Bishop  on  his  Diocesan  VisitatioiiB  compelled 
Dr.  B.  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  new  church.  The  Ber.  Dttnd 
Moore,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  was  called  to  be  Dr.  B.'s  Assbtant; 
but  as  he  did  not  accept  the  call,  another  election  was  made  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1815,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Hart  of  New  York  was  chosen.  Mr. 
Hart  accepted  the  place,  and  continued  to  officiate,  nominally  as  Assistantp 
but  really  as  the  Kcctor  of  St.  John's,  during  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Bneha- 
nan's  life. 

Dr.  Buchanan  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  He  was  greatly  belored  by 
his  people,  and  respected  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  19th  of  December,  1822,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year 
of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Moore. 

FROM  MRS.  DR.  JOHN  II.  RICE. 

Near  Uasipden  Sidhet  Collbox,  Ya ,) 
May,  1,  1854.  J 

My  dear  Sir:  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  Richmond,  from  the  time  that  I  went  thither  to  reside,  in  I81S»  [ 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  called  on  us  almost  immediately  after  our  arriral  ia 
the  city,  and  welcomed  us  with  a  spirit  of  kindness  that  seemed  to  OTerlook  all 
denominational  distinctions,  and  gave  promise  of  what  we  afterwards  fully  real- 
ized,— the  most  harmonious  and  agreeable  intercourse.  I  remember  him  as 
being  even  then  a  venerable  old  man,  though  he  lived  some  ten  or  twelve  yean 
after  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced. 

Dr.  Buchanan  was,  in  person,  of  about  the  middling  stature, — perhaps  alittlt. 
inclined  to  be  stout.     He  had  an  intelligent  Scotch  face,  of  a  commandinj^exprw- 
sion,  though  it  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  wen,  or  something  that  bad  thi 
appearance  of  it,  upon  one  of  his  cheeks,     lie  had  polished  and  courtly  maunei^, 
indicating  that  he  had  always  been  familiar  with  the  higher  circles  of  socieljt^j 
and  this  was  certainly  the  case  dunng  his  residence  in  Richmond.     He  had  Hi 
exuberance  of  good  humour,  and  was  never  reluctant  either  to  give  or  talcaiT- 
joke,  as  there  might  be  occasion.     As  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  religious  Tiew%'j 
my  husband  used  sometimes  to  hold  discussions  with  him  on  some  points  tf* 
difference  between  them.     Once,  when  the}^  were  talking  earnestly  on  tliesdb<f 
ject  of  free  agency.  Dr.  Rice,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  freedom,  got  op  aaii 
walked  across  the  room.     **  Ah,"  said  Dr.  Buchanan,  jocosely,  "  you  may 
free  hero  in  a  bachelor's  study,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  are  so  at  home.'' 
one  occasion,  when  my  health  had  become  seriously  impaired,  it  was  tbo' 
proper  that  I  should  try  the  effect  of  some  of  the  Virginia  Springs;  and  the 
gentleman,  on  hearing  of  it,  immediately  enclosed  me  a  hundred  dollars,  sayhyj) 
that  if  it  was  Mr.  Rice's  privilege  to  have  the  wife,  he  would  at  least  claiiu 
privilege  of  doing  something  to  restore  her  health.     In  reference  to  a  note 
acknowledgment  which  I  wrote  him,  he  afterwards  playfully  remarked   that 
would   willingly  give  a  hundred  dollars  at  any  time  to  get  such  a  reeeipt. 
]K*rson,  professing  to  be  a  clergyman,  came  to  Richmond  from  the  North, 
ing  with  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Romeyn  of  New  York,  and  stating  that  he 
lost  his  trunk  and  his  money,  and  had  no  means  of  getting  back  to  New 
Dr.  Buchanan  received  the  stranger  hospitably,  and  invited  him  to  preach 
him;  which  he  readily  consented  to  do.     lie  then  gave  him  an  order  upon 
treasurer  of  a  charitable  association,  of  which  he  was  President,  (or  twenty 
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I  la  pi-oseciiLc  l]i9  homuwnrd  jniirnoy.  Tlio  trcasuror,  on 
b  ordvr,  tlinuglil  he  diticoviircd  soiiictliingcfjuivoeul  in  hit!  appear- 
Kbugtii  IwgBii  to  itUsp«ct  tliAt  jt  ivaa  n  waiiikti  mid  nut  »  iiinti  with 

versing.     Itc  no4iced   iiarticuUrly  «>mc  thing  uiiusunl  in  the 

»hiski:rs;  mid  as  if  vritli  %  vieir  to  rub  oil'  Kuinstliing  tlint  Wl 
I  lIiQin,  Im  put  up  hiH  fingur  to  the  purson'a  fuc<i,  uiid  initUintty  tho 
ilndicfttiiig  tliAt  Lite  poor  jKirsDii  Was  n  bona  ftdi  •Homan.     H«  altcr- 

r  Dr.  Bucliannn,  at  his  gnptrinr  dison'ninont  ill  detecting  the 
nt  the  Doctor  i-iL'pliod, — "It  only  shows  youf  groRtcr  fkniilinrity 

tt*un  hnil  a  thorough  Sootch  education,  and  n  liigldy  cuttivated  tiMto. 

IV>°>tiiig  him  enca  at  the  hnuso  a[  a  ft-icnd  whciti  we  wuru  invited  (□ 

|iw  brouglit  with  liim  Allan  Ramsay's  Uontle  UliBplivrd,  with  »  view 
by  reading  from  it;  and  whun  lio  found  that  I  was  familiar  wUb  it, 
great  surprise, — laying  very  pk-asantly  that  he  had  uut  tiuppond 

|iblind  would  allow  me  to  read  aiicli  a  production. 

Jiebcr,  Dr.  Buchanan  would  prohnlily  haTc  ranked,  as  fur  as  the  tone 

■  was  concerned,  with  Arolibishop  Tillotbon,  or  perhaps  with  tliu 
«cf  "Moderates"  in  tho  Cliurcl.  of  Scotland-  ilU  sennona  wore 
rtUc,  practical,  and  well  wrjlttii.  IK-  iiiiil  ii  ^^i-i^d  voiije  i'^r  [nililii.- 
od  u)anag«d  it  pretty  well,  though  his  manner  waa  rather  dignified 
itod;  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  some  occasions  when  he  was  rouied 
lonble  degree  of  fervour.  If  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  popular 
<(  hia  day,  jivs  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  always  highly  respectable, 
abered  among  his  hearers  many  of  the  most  cultiTBted  tninds  in  Tir- 

^rowning  attribute  of  Dr.  Buchannii's  character  was  hia  bcneTotonce. 
arge  property  and  a  largo  heart;  and  as  he  had  no  family  to  provide 
ghted  in  ministering  most  liberally  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  By  an 
It,  unlike  any  thing  that  I  know  of  at  the  present  day,  he  and  the 
Blair,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  were  accustomed  to  preach  alternately 
i  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  tho  same  audience,  consist- 
of  Episcnpnlinns,  and  partly  of  Presbyterians.  As  Mr.  Blair  was  in 
itencd  circumstances.  Dr.  Buchanan,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
to  his  assncinlc  the  whole  amount  that  was  contributed  for  sustaining 
•y  by  both  denominations;  and  this  was  only  an  illustration  of  tho 
id  delightful  relations  that  cxi.stcd  between  them.     He  requested  me, 

■  came  in  contact  with  suitable  objects  ofcharity,  to  call  upon  him  for 
lid;  and  I  did  it  frequently,  and  with  perfect  freedom,  and  always 
ready  to  assist  me  to  any  extent  that  I  might  desire.  The  very  last 
hat  1  had  with  him  was  with  reference  to  an  application  in  behnlf  of  a 
n  who  required  charitable  aid;  but  I  hnd  no  opportunity  to  give  him 
*  account  of  the  case,  as  I  bad  scarcely  adniinistcreil  the  desired  relief 
h  had  put  an  end  to  both  his  labours  and  his  charities. 

r,  bis  Presbyterian  associate,  had,  for  some  time,  been  declining  in 
t  had  reached  a  point  at  which  liis  recovery  had  become  hopeless,  and 
-as  daily  expected.  Dr.  Dnchanan,  anticipating  the  event  as  near  at 
Actually  com menceil  writing  his  Funeral  Sermon;  but  before  he  had 
it,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  violent  disease,  and  preceded  his 
is  passage  into  the  invisible  world. 

Most  nfTectionalely, 

ANN-E  S.  RICE. 
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NATHANIEL  FISHER. 

1777—1812. 

FROM  THE  HON.  C.  W.  UPHAM. 

Salem,  Macs.,  March,  1,  1868. 

Dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  to  collect  the  memoruds  if 
Mr.  Fisher,  I  find  the  work  already  done  to  my  hands,  and  have  but  fbv 
items  to  add  to  the  two  following  authentic  and  authoritative  noiicei. 

The  first  is  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  by  the  pen  of  the  Rer. 
Charles  Mason,  son  of  the  late  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  the  Hoa. 
Jeremiah  Mason,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Mmm 
is  at  present  Rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Boston,  having  been  previonilj, 
for  some  years.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Salem.  The  original  ii 
on  file  among  the  archives  of  the  latter  church,  and  has  been  kindly  cofM 
for  your  use. 

**  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sales, 
Mass.,  from  February,  1782,  to  December  20th,  1812,  was  bom  in  IM 
ham,  Mass.,  July  8,  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable  fanner  of  Uwl 
town,  and  one  of  his  sisters  was  the  mother  of  Fisher  Ames,  whose  naai 
adorns  the  history  of  our  country  as  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen  $ai 
most  eloquent  orators,  as  well  as  elegant  writers. 

**  Mr.  Fisher  entered  Harvard  College  in  1759,  and  graduated  in  1761^ 
having  been  associated  in  his  academic  studies  with  several  men  wk 
attained  eminent  distinction,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Timodi) 
Pickering,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Judge  Joshua  Upham,  of  New  Bmnswull 
Dr.  John  Jeffries,  Rev.  Caleb  Gannett,  Chief  Justice  Blowers,  of  Nan 
Scotia,  and  Chief  Justice  Bliss,  of  New  Brunswick.  \ 

**  Little  is  known  of  the  pursuits  of  Mr.  Fisher  for  several  years 
he  left  Cambridge ;  but  soon  after  the  Revolution  began,  he  was  in 
service  of  the  English  Church  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
in  Foreign  Parts,  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Granville,  near  Annapolis,  Noj^ 
Scotia.  In  1777,  May  13,  he  was  recommended  to  that  Society  bjil| 
Corresponding  Committee  at  Halifax,  ^as  a  man  of  learning  and  gMJ 
sense,  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  HflU 
Orders,  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  AVood*  of  Annapolis.'  Mr.  V\A 
soon  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  ordained  by  the   Bishop  of  London^    ti 


•  Rev.  T.  "Wood,  before  going  to  Nora  Scotia,  wiw,  for  some  jearsi,  the  Socieij*t  M! 
in  Now  Jersey.  In  1762,  ho  attended,  during  an  illness  of  teveral  weeka,  the  Vioar  Gen^vd 
Qiiobeo,  M.  Maillard:  at  his  request  he  read  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Siok,  t.krt< 
before  his  death,  and  ]>erfonned  over  his  remains  the  Funeral  Service,  acoordinf  to  th4»  fit 
of  the  Church  of  England.  .After  residing  some  time  at  Halifax,  he  took  up  hu  iiwklom 
17G3,  at  AnnaiK)lis,  (formerly  Port  Royal,)  where  he  remained  during  the  reetef  b-isl 
dividing  his  labours  between  Annapolis  and  (trunville.  He  imme<liately  applied  hiB]kfl*B 
the  study  of  the  Micniao  (Indian)  langun<;e.  with  no  other  assistance  than  he  eoald  deri'^r*  i 
the  papers  of  M.  Maillanl,  and  fully  determined  to  |>er:<evere  until  he  should  be  able  t<»  pu Ml 
(irammar,  a  Dictionary*  and  a  translation  of  the  IHble.  In  17&6,  he  sent  home  the  first  ▼<>&< 
his  (Irammar,  witli  a  tran.<lation  of  the  Creed,  the  Lonl  s  Prayer,  Ao.,  and  was  now 
minister  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language.  In  17r)l)«  hy  reauest  of  the  Qoremor,  li*  ' 
a  missionary  tour  among  the  settlements  on  the  St.  John's  Iviver,  New  Brunswick^  m-f^ 
received  by  the  Indians  with  every  expression  of  resi>ect.  After  a  saooeMftil  nrinistry  of  * 
thirty  years,  he  died  at  Annapolis,  on  the  14th  of  December^  1778. 
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ftiSr.  Robert  Lowtli,  aud  was  licensed  bj  Iiim.  Syplcmlntr  25, 
■r>  Wood'd  ABsbtant,  iind  eitrly  in  1TT8,  his  arrival  ut  Auuajxi. 
i^a'fiood  to  tke  Sodety.  The  dealb  uf  Mr.  Wood  occurred  the 
b  W  that  the  charge  of  tbe  churches  at  Annnpolis  and  GranvillQ, — 
■wd  oat  Mission,  probably  dcrolvad  on  Mr.  Fisher. 
MOeitiun  thus  occupied  hy  him  vaa  not  nn  unimportant  one. 
uiutpoiis  had  declined  after  the  ^cttlemeut  of  Halifax,  and  tliu 
Ibmt  of  tbe  Frtivincial  (luvcrument  in  the  Intter  place,  iu  1T50, 
Mfied  ft  considerable  populutiou,  which  nipidly  increased,  during 
ilMii  RoTolution,  hy  the  inimigratioD  of  Lujulists,  taaoy  of  whom 
RBW  of  tugh  iatelUgence  and  character. 

itrriees  of  Mr.  Fisher  in  this  Mission  proved  highly  acceptable, 
toTcmor  and  Council  of  the  PnivliK^c  were  desiroua  to  retain  him 
ke  gentleman  who  was  first  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Wood,  never 

Eof  the  church  aX  Annapolis,  uud  Mr.  Fisher  ofiieiated  tlivru 
steadily,  till  the  close  of  1781.  He  then  returned  to  Massa- 
[ having  landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,and  was  immediMoly  iovitod 
letorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  which  he  aoocpted,  and 
pDD  his  duties  there  on  Sunday,  February  24tb,  17S2.  According  to 
(in  his  Annals  of  Salem,  Mr.  Fiahcrwasadmitted  January  30, 1TS2, 
%  of  Massachusetts,  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 

•  to  this  CommonweaUb.  A.s  a  subject  of  Great  Britiiin,  though 
[)edham,  Mass.  ho  had  been  imprisoned,  but  was  now  enlarged.' 

ftfter  his  invitation  to  Salem,  he  received  overtures  from  one  of 
shes  in  Boston,  for  a  settlement,  with  a  much  larger  salary,  which 
ed  with  a  strong  expression  of  ofTenJcd  honour, 
iras  married,  on  April  5,  1782,  to  Silence  Baker,  of  Dedham,  by 

had  three  children, — two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

ministry  in  Salem  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
dj  wiih  bis  life.  In  the  early  part  of  it,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
1  for  the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Mas- 
ts, and  the  adjacent  States,  and  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
md  Laily.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  the  first  Convention  of  the 
1  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  held  after  the  Revolution, 
m,  September  S,  1784,)  and  was  appointed  together  with  the  Rev. 
w,  and  the   Rev.  Mr.  Parker, — both   afterwards  Bishops  of  the 

of  Massachusetts,  a  Committee  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  churches 
iStat™  and  Xew  Hampshire,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  it  should 
^isarv   '  to  deliberate  upon  some  plan  of  maintaining  uniformity  in 

worship,  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  union  and 
itjof  ill,!  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  American  States.'  Such  a 
itionwas  called   and  held  in  Bo.-iton,  September  7,  1785,  and  Mr. 

■is  chosen  ila  Secretary.      During  its  session,  an  extended  revision 

Pisjer  Book  was  proposed,  (though  never  actually  adopted,)  and 
•*■  Mr.  Ra^s  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  were  appointed  a  Committee 

*  Collects  for  the  case  of  persons  who  have  lost  their  friends,  for 
'WV,  and  for  persons  bound  to  sea.' 

'•"ly,  1787,  a  new  church  was  consecrated  at  Portland,  and  on  the 
'"  ^t.  Fisher  preached  tbe  Sermon,  which  was  afterwards  published. 
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<*  At  the  Couvcntion  of  the  Churches  in  Massachusetts,  held  in  Salem  in 
1700,  he  was  placed  upon  a  Committee  '  to  frame  a  plan  of  en  Eeeleeiestieal 
Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  GonunoD- 
wcalth,  and  such  other  churches  as  may  be  admitted,  and  accede  to  the 
.same.'     This  Committee  reported  a  Constitution,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  several  churches  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  at  a  Convention  assembled  in  Boston,  January  25,- 1791,  it  was  nnani- 
niously  adopted.     In  the  following  May,  (24th,)  the  Churches  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  were  convened  to  act  upon  the  question  whether  tks 
Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the  General 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1789,  should  be  adopted.     The    i 
vote  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  of  several  others,  was  recorded  in  the  negative.   1 
At  the  same  Convention,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Standilg  I, 
Committee  of  the  Diocese ;  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Sermon  at  tht  fa 
Opening  of  the  next  Convention  ;  and  placed  upon  a  Committee  to  protidi 
for  the   publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common   Prayer,  M 
recently  revised  and  set  forth  by  the  General  Convention.  i; 

"  The  Diocesan  Convention,  held  May  24,  1796,  was  one  of  deep  inte* 
rest,  and  was  the  largest  which  had  ever  assembled  in  Massachusetts  sinea 
the  Revolution,  and  indeed  larger  than  any  afterwards  held  for  more  thai 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  comprising  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  State  if 
Massachusetts  only.     The  principal  subject  to  be  acted  upon  was  that  if 
the  Bishopric,  and  upon  the  question  *  whether  it  is  expedient,  at  Afe ,  | 
time,  to  come  to  the  election  of  a  Bishop.'     Mr.  Fisher  voted  alone  in  Al] 
negative.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Bass  received  the  vote  of  every  other  member rf 
the  Convention,  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachnsetts*    II 
may  here  also  be  observed  that  he  pursued  a  similar  course  at  the  Goo 
lion  of  1804,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  of  Trinity  Charoh, 
was  chosen  the  successor  of  I^ishop  Bass.     His  single  vote  was  then  agril 
given  against  the  expediency  of  proceeding  to  an  election,  and  on  Ihl' 
direct  ballot,  at  his  urgent  request,  he  was  excused  from  voting.     He 
however,  placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  Bishop  eleot, 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  to  be  held 
New  York  in  the  following  autumn.     But  he  was  not  present  at  any  Dios^ 
san  Convention  after  this  date,  though  he  was  appointed  to  preaok 
Sermon  before  that  held  in  1810.     He  took  no  part  in  the  United  CoBfVi 
tion  of  the  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  New    Hampshire,   Vermont 
Rliode  Island,  assembled  May  29th,  1810,  at  which  Bishop  Griswdd 
elected   to  the   Episcopate,  though  he  soon  afterwards  expressed  to 
Bishop  elect  his  desire  that  he  would  accept  the  ofiice.     At. this  late 
it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  such  a  maitrf 
and  decided  course  of  action  on  those  several  occasions.     There  is  no  0iK 
deuce  that  it  was  caused  by  any  personal  considerations  eonneoted 
the  ofiice,  or  those  chosen  to  fill  it.     Bishop  Bass  had  served  the 
in  Massachusetts  more  than  forty  years,  had  remained  at  his  post,  and 
filled  his  duties  with  firmness  and  fidelity  through  the  difficult  period 
the  Revolution,  and,  by  common  consent,  was  looked  to  as  in  all 
the  fittest  person  for  the  Episcopate. 
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|r  hud  been  oppo.^ed  to  the  ConatUutiun  of  tl>^  Church,  as 
liGeaeral  Conveniion,  probably  t>n  account  of  the  power  given 
'pi,  acting  as  a  separate  House,  {nhieh,  at  the  lime,  wan 
mae  tu  opon  to  great  objectious,)  anil  pcrhnps  his  subsequent 
Mb  beeu  affected  by  tlm  grannil  tbeu  taken  by  hitu.  He 
lk«trougIy  marked  traits  of  character,  and  very  decided  and 
g^udiccs,  which  he  took  do  puius  to  conceal. 
^obatioD  of  the  net  of  Uishop  Seabury  in  taking  Coosecra- 
Itds  of  the  Scotch  Bishops  waa  extreme,  and  was  manifested 
lificant  munDer  when  that  Bishop  was  once  in  Salem. 
BBnour  wus  r^Dmuwli:!!  titc-rn,  but  lie  was  a.  man  of  fieiierous 
halii-.  Ii.  poi>i,„,  l,^.  w;is  strungly  built,  ai.d  of'a  targe 
eomtitution  was  vigorous,  and  remained  firm  till  his  death. 
;  suddenly  on  Sunday,  December  20,  1812,  immediately  after 
■n  morning  Service.  He  lived  a  few  months  beyond  throe- 
ad  ten.  On  the  Snndfty  previous  to  bia  death,  he  preached 
erteinty  of  human  life,  from  the  words. — '•  How  long  have 

Sermon  recently  and  fully  prepared  for  Christmas  day,  which 
s  after  hia  decease.  He  always  devoted  himself,  with  great 
,he  work  of  preparation  £br  the  pulpit,  and  bad  the  filed  habit 

0  sermons  every  week.     A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  pub- 

1  years  after  bis  death,  in  the  preface  to  which-  it  is  observed 
ness  of  apprehension  the  aullior  joined  a  sprightly  imagina- 
as  excTciiscd  with  cure  and  modesty,  and  contributed  equally 
nd  enliven  his  sentiments,  Thi.s,  as  well  as  the  other  facul- 
nd,  was  regulated  and  enlivened  by  a  devoted  study  of  the 
38,  which,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  be  read  with  the 
rue  scholar.'     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  regard  to  these 

while  they  contain  earnest  and  impressive  appeals  to  the 
iscience,  especially  those  which  the  author  last  wrote, — wo 
10  clear  and  distinctive  instruction  upon  the  great  Orthodox 
he  (ihurch. 

vey  indeed  no  positive  doubt  in  regard  to  any  of  these  doc- 
e  deficient  in  such  definite  statements  as  would  show  that  the 
and  heartily  maintained  them.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
justice  to  their  author  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  prefer- 
;ditor,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  friend  who  afterwards 
inks  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  may  have  insensibly 
Igmonl  in  th=  seleMion." 

to  whom  Mr.  Mason  refers  as  having  edited  the  volume  of 
SermonH  was  probably  the  late  Joseph  Story,  one  of  the 
le  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Slory  was  a 
d  and  pari.-jhioiicr  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his 
1  prcacbintf.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  publication  of 
nd  may  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  editorial  selection 
is.  He  is  supposed,  also,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fol- 
ful  discriminating  obituary  notice,  published  in  the  Salem 
ecember  25tb,  1812, 
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«  Of  the  talentB  and  aoquurementa,  the  nuumers 
Mr.  Fisher,  all  who  knew  him  oannot  bnt  ipeak  with 
had  giyen  him  a  vigoroiiB  mind,  active,  enterprising  «iui 
His  perceptions  were  clear  and  liyelj,  his  imagination  wmrm  «m1 
his  memory  copions  and  exact,  and  aboYO  all,  his  jndgmwil 
guished  by  a  sagacity  which  it  was  difficult  to  mislead,  uid  m 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  surprise.     He  received  a  liberal 
Harvard  University,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  thai 
ledge  which  made  him  an  accomplished  American  scholar.     !■ 
and  Greek,  he  read  with  fluency,  which  was  the  result  of  aa 
rendered  more  correct  and  critical  by  habitual  cultivation.     To 
close  of  his  life,  he  manifested  a  decisive  attachment  to  anoient 
as  the  reservoir  of  elegant  and  profound  learning,  and  above  aB, 
it  reflected  the  most  striking  lights  upon  the  history  and  the  p: 
Christianity.     He  studied  Theology,  not  merely  as  an  appendaga**!* 
grave  and  reverential  profession,  but  with  a  diligence  which  aa  awM 
of  its  importance  demanded,  and  with  a  fondness  which  its  admirable 
are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.     He  may  be  pronounced,  without 
tion,  to  have  been  a  deep  and  accurate  theologian,  well  read  in  ikn- 
distinctions  of  polemic  divinity,  and  thoroughly  possessed  of  ill 
arguments.     He  was  an  original  and  independent  examiner  of  tha' 
Volume,  which  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  studied  with  the  aii^li^ 
of  ascertaining  its  real  doctrines. 

«<  After  he  had  determined  on  Clerical  Orders,  his  sitaatioa,  lor 
years,  favoured  the  natural  inclination  of  his  mind  to  search  and 
for  himself,  to  try  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  was  tma. 
seclusion  of  these  years,  he  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  1m  adsg^ 
Divine  truths  by  an  elaborate  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
books  about  him  to  divide  his  attention,  and  still  fewer  to  taaek 
different  doctrines  of  the  sects :  he  was  left,  therefore,  to  toim  Mr 
opinions,  and  he  took  a  pleasure  in  adding  that  these  early  opinioM^ 
by  independent  study,  had  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  niQffa 
inquiries  of  his  manhood  and  old  age. 

«*  It  was  probably  to  this  early  habit  of  self-dependaaoe  tlM  wa^ 
attribute  that  high  tone  of  thought  which  characteriied  Mr.  Vbhar 
his  conduct.     In  his  public  devotions  he  was  solemn  and  hn] 
his  sermons  his  style  was  compact  and  masculine.     He  sought  notta 
so  much  by  the  elegance  as  by  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
Hence  his  language  possessed  an  engaging  and  uniform  simplid^^ 
ally  elevated  into  glowing  eloquence  and  vehemence,  but  wnuBf 
gentle  stream,  whose  luculence,  as  it  flows,  discloses  a  clear  aad 
bottom.     It  was  difficult  at  first  fully  to  appreciate  all  the  marH 
public  discourses ;  they  were  so  well  adapted  to  men  and  maaame,  I 
are,  so  just  and  familiar  in  the  portrait  of  human  ezcelleneea  wmi 
that  the  mind  was  insensibly  led  to  the  proper  conclusioa,  alflMWl 
an  effort.     He  delighted  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  moral  doelriaeaaf 
tianity ;  and  if  occasionally  he  assumed  a  demonstration  of 
troverted  questions,  it  was  only  when  they  lent  a  new  aid  ta 
or  exhibited  more  fully  the  wonders  of  salvation.    In  (      dufiag  tha 
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I  Dcit;  nod  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  his  pen  always  aSBumed 
J  vigour.  He  tiomDiutjicHted  to  all  wLo  heard  him  tW  entlm- 
1  miod.  He  pouKd  forth  an  impetuous  eloquence,  wLich, 
a  its  graadenr,  aned,  affected  and  convinosd.  No  man  undcr- 
e  belter  than  himself.  BcDoe  hin  moral  discourses  were 
i«r  above  nor  below  the  tone  of  Christian  feeling.  He  exhorted  to 
i«  by  kwakcning  the  mind  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  by  a  minute  aur- 
>f  the  scenes  of  real  life,  and  by  cloaing  with  the  bright  and  eternal 
ri«  of  the  Gospel-  This  may  successfully  be  done  by  uthers ;  but  Mr. 
it'b  mode  of  Burreying  his  subject  was  still  his  own,  his  thoughts  were 
ft  just,  appropriate  anil  striking,  and  hie  pictures  drawn  with  the  art- 
«aeuid  the  felicity  of  a  master.  Other  preaehers  are  copious,  persuasive 
l^rofoond ;  but  he,  above  most  men,  had  the  talent  so  nicely  to  adapt 
MDghls  and  eipresstODS  to  the  occasion,  that  all  underi^tood  and  fol- 
1  him  ;  hifl  arguments  imperceptibly  found  a  ready  response  in  the  bosoms 
«  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  More  might  be  eiaid  with 
t — less  could  not  with  justice. 

Bi«  manners  were  truly  characteristic  of  his  mind, — manly,  unaffected 
MKial.  Open  to  friendship  and  liberal  views,  he  spoke  and  acted  for 
elf  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian ;  and  though  naturally  of  an  ardent 
etxioeut,  he  aimed  at  the  enlarged  charity  which  is  pure  and  holy, 
IS,  en^y  to  be  entreated,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.  As 
her  and  husband,  he  was  affectionate  and  kind  ;  as  a  friend,  faithful 
rineere ;  as  a  minister,  sedulous  to  plense,  and  exact  in  the  perforiii- 

ot  the  public  service ;  and  as  a  Christian,  firm  in  his  belief,  and 
volcnt  in  his  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  the  affliction  to  follow  two  of  his 
Ten  to  the  tomb,  who  were  ent  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ; 
flkrliog  wishes  were  centered  in  them,  and  when  the  tempest  came  and 
t  tbem  away,  for  a  moment  he  seemed  desolate  and  dismayed;  but  his 
*«  firmness  revived  at  the  prospects  of  futurity  ;  and  while  his  own 
t  wa«  bleeding  with  sorrow,  he  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
B  of  that  better  world,  where  pain,  and  anguish,  and  grief  shall  be  for- 

wiped  away ;  yet  the  colouring  of  the  discourses  of  his  latter  years 
borrowed  some  shades  from  the  gloom  which  surrounded  him,  as  he  saw 
ipproach  of  their  close  ;  hence  he  took  frequent  occasions  to  dwell  on 
h  and  immortality  ;  and  one  might  see  a  constant  effort  to  shed  a 
riBg  light  over  the  past,  by  anticipations  of  the  bliss  of  the  future. 
•Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  ;  for  they  rest  from  their 
■rs,  and  their  works  follow  them.'  " 
have  but  one  or  two  items  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding 

be  Essex  Register  of  Wedneadoy,  December  23,  J812,  records  the 
k  of  Mr.  Fisher  as  follows: — 

Died  on  Sunday  last,  very  suddenly,  a  few  minutes  after  entering  his 
w,  on  his  return  from  performing  Divine  service,  in  the  forenoon.  Rev. 
baaiel  Fisher,  A.  M..  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  aged  seventy  years, 
fnaersl  will  proceed  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Johonnot,  Warren  street, 
le  chnrch,  where  a  sermon  will  be  preached." 
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The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Clergy  of  the  town,  iow 

who  severally,  in  turn,  supplied  the  pulpit  of  t     <         li,  etttte 
Sundays. 

The  congregation  worshipping  hi  St.  Peter's  Chureh  in  Sftkn  is  al 
sent  one  of  tho  most  flourishing  and  powerful  in  the  ei^«  It  hm  I 
favoured  eminently  in  the  character  and  talents  of  the  present  BeMor, 
Rev.  Oeorge  Leeds,  and  his  immediate  predecessors.  But,  at  the  tte 
Mr.  Fisher's  death,  it  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  The  War  of  II 
with  the  commercial  misfortunes  and  restrictions  that  led  the  way  tO'ft«' 
operated  most  disastrously  upon  the  town,  and  especially  upon  tine  Spl 
pal  Society.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  brother  of  the  eekbn 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  FMl 
death.  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Satenii  M 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  The  then  Junior  Pastor,  the  BeT.  fin 
Emerson,  D.  D.,  still  living,  the  truly  venerable  Senior  Pastor  ef  4 
Church,  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  oi  hk  eri 
tion,  April  24, 1855,  remarks  that  the  ''  apt  and  quaint  sayings'*  oM 
Daniel  Hopkins,  ''  are  treasured  up  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  the  aenoly 
his  surviving  friends."  'H 

Among  the  characteristic  anecdotes  thus  treasured  up  is  the  ftsM 
when  his  turn  came  to  officiate  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  after  the  4es||i 
Mr.  Fisher,  he  preached  to  the  bereaved  and  disheartened  eongrigi 
from  the  text, — *»  Fear  not,  little  flock."  -'» 

Mr.  Fisher's  remains  were  deposited  in  Captain  Barr's  tomb,  saMj 
since  been  removed  to  a  brick  grave  in  the  Southeast  comer  of  theshi 
yard.  ^ 

The  Records  bf  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Dedham  ooBtsui  fliM 
of  his  baptism,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1742,  and  of  his  msrrisge.'^ 
widow  died,  December  5,  1821,  aged  seventy-one  years.  ili 

The  volume  of  sermons  of  which  Mr.  Mason  speaks,  was  pqUUMiII 
years  after  Mr.  Fisher's  death.  They  fully  justify  the  language  ef  i^j 
eulogium  in  the  obituary  notice,  and  show  that  the  writer  of  thai  il( 
correctly  appreciated  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Mr.  Fisher's  stylil 
would  be  difficult  to  name  productions  of  the  kind,  which  retain  tMK'trfj 
degree  the  charm  of  freshness,  or  which -combine  to  a  hi|^i«r  ^egftfl 
plicity,  beauty,  elegance,  fervour  and  impressiveness.  Thej  will  IM 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  in  all  coming  time.  -  .   sl 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fisher  was  strongly  marked.     As  m  su 
was  diligent,  and  attentive  to  his  various  parochial  duties.     As  » 
was  frank,  sincere,  independent,  upright  and  affectionate.     As  m 
was  exact,  classical  and  highly  cultivated.     His  name  well 
held  in  honoured  remembrance.  -  ^ 

Faithfully  yours,  ^ 

-41 
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CHARLES  HENRY  WHARTON,  D.  D. 

1784—1853. 

FBOM  THE  BT.  HEV.  GEORGE  W.   DOANE,  D.  D-  LL,  D. 

BivEK  SiDK,  November  10,  1857. 
[jdear  Dr.  Sprague:  Thoagh  my  accjuaiDtaaoc  with  Dr.  'Wharlon  was 
f,  I  cannot  refuse  your  request  to  fumisf]  you  some  notices  of  liis  life 
character;  and  I  can  do  it  tlie  laarv  easily  as  it  devolved  on  mo  to 
wb  his  Funeral  Sermon,  and  1  liud  ocL'u^ion,  both  tbeu  and  afterwards, 
ook  somewhat  minutely  into  the  history  of  his  rather  extraordinary 

BAKLEs  HsNRT  Wharton  was  horn  in  St.  Mary's  County,  in  Mary- 
,  on  the  25th  of  May,  0.  S.  (answering  to  our  ftth  of  Juno,)  A.  D., 
i.  His  ancestors  were  Koraiin  Catholics;  and  the  family  plantation 
mI  Notley  Hall,  from  a  Governor  of  that  name,  was  presented  to  hU 
Atalhic  by  Lord  Baltimore.  From  htm  it  descended  to  the  father, 
a  Wharton  ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1754,  hecauie  the  property  of  Charle:< 
ry,  his  older  aon.  His  inoiher,  Ann  Bradford,  like  his  father,  woa 
OTided  from  a  respectable  family  among  the  flrat  Bettlers  of  the  Province, 
ie«cribc»  her  as  "  a  woman  of  sweet  manners  and  uncommon  beauty ;" 
in  a  little  alietcU  of  his  fir.$(  fifteen  years,  written  with  Buch  eitjuisite 
ilicity,  teii<lernes»,  and  beauty  as  to  occasion  deep  regret  that  it  extends 
■rther,  he  says, — "  Many  of  her  maternal  precepts  and  tender  caresses 
■till  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  frequently  present  her  dear  im^e  to  my 
i."  When  not  quite  seven  years  old  he  was  attacked  by  a  furious  dog, 
1^  had  already  torn  off  part  of  his  scalp,  when  his  father,  with  signal 
«nce  of  mind  and  promptitude  of  action,  seizing  a  loaded  gun  from 
'mA  the  door,  shot  the  dog,  while  the  child's  head  was  still  in  his  jaws. 
■igbt  be  reasonably  cspected,  nnder  such  parental  auspices,  his  inteU 
■■1  calture  was  not  neglected.  So  that  when  it  w.is  determined,  in 
0,  (being  then  in  his  twelfth  year,)  to  send  him  abroad  for  his  educa- 
i,  he  could  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  and  was  fonder  of  his  book 
K  boys  of  that  afie  generally  are.  In  the  year  last  named,  he  was  sent 
he  English  Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer'a  ;  "  a  Seminary  at  that  time 
Biredly  celebrated  for  teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with 
it  accaracy,  and  for  its  strict  discipline  in  all  Hlerary  and  religious 
ioa."  His  maitcr  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  Walsh,  to  whom,  he  says, 
I  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate  man,  as  well  as  a  good  classical  scholar, 
-as  attached  by  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  and  the  warmest  sonti- 
»te  of  gratitude  and  love,  which  I  shall  ever  cherish."  At  the  close  of 
•  years,  the  College  of  St.  Omer's  was  broken  up  by  the  expulsion  of 

Jesaits  from  France.  The  teachers  and  scholars  retired  to  Bruges  in 
iMlers,  where  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  government. 
t  was  then,"  says  he,  "  that  I  completed  my  classical  education,  under 

instmction  and  tuition  of  my  beloved  master,  Mr.  Walsh.  Seques- 
kl  from  all  society  beyond  the  Walls  of  the  College,  and  of  cour.'c  a  total 
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stranger  to  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  .disoipliiiey  in  Mqmr- 
ing  classical  attainments,  and  those  habits  of  devotion  which  were  dwaJ 
essential  to  a  Roman  Catholic  youth,  I  applied  myself  verj  diligeotlj  to 
my  studies,  and  became  prominent  among  my  associates  in  a  verj  uoountB 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  which  became  nearly  u  familiar  m 
English  ;  as  we  were  obliged  to  converse  in  it  during  our  ordinaxy  rdasa- 
tions  from  our  studies." 

From  this  period  until  the  date  of  his  ordination  there  is  little  knowa 
except  that  he  was  engaged  a  part  of  the  time,  as  I  believe,  at  Liegei  ii 
giving  muthcmatical  instruction  ;  of  his  great  proficiency  in  which  scicMt 
his  papers  afford  evidence.  His  Letters  of  Orders  bear  date  in  ITTSj* 
having  been  admitted  in  June  of  that  year  to  the  Order  of  DeaconSy  aai 
in  September  to  that  of  Priests.  There  is  then  another  lapse  of  iafnii 
tion  for  more  than  ten  years.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  War  of  the  Ammh. 
can  Revolution,  he  was  residing  in  Worcester,  in  England,  in  the  CBp$aif*\ 
of  Chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  city,  deeply  interested  oa 
side  of  his  country  and  anxious  to  return.  He  employed  his  pen  at 
time  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Gcner;il  Washington,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
which  was  published  in  lilngland  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  piil 
there.  The  poem  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be  read  in  manuscript,  and 
tions  suggested  in  it,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones.  From 
allusions  in  the  correspondence  of  an  intimate  friend  residing  in  Loadniii 
is  evident  that  his  mind  was  at  this  period  much  agitated  on  the  mibjeik< 
his  religious  creed.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1783,  in  the  first 
I  have  been  told,  which  sailed  after  the  Peace.  W^ithin  a  year  after 
in  May,  1784,  as  the  venerable  Bishop  White  informed  me,  he 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  **  This  production,"  nja 
Bishop,  **  was  perused  })y  me  with  great  pleasure  in  manuscript,  and  thai 
ject  of  it  caused  much  conversation  during  his  stay  in  our  city.  The 
was  my  entire  conviction  that  the  soundness  of  his  arguments  for  the 
of  his  religious  profession  was  fully  e([ualled  by  the  sincerity  and 
estedness  which  accompanied  the  transaction."  I  may  here  mention 
credible  evidence,  not  only  of  sincerity  and  disinterestedneu,  but  of 
noblest  generosity.  On  tlie  death  of  his  father,  he  was  the  legitimato 
to  the  paternal  estate.  Upon  taking  Orders,  he  immediately  conTi 
to  his  brother.  After  the  controversy  had  taken  place  with  Arohl 
Carroll,  occasioned  by  the  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  eity 
Worcester,  it  appeared  that  tlie  conveyance  was  not  complete.  A 
took  place  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  the  paper  was  ezeouted, 
estate  of  great  value, — the  whole  patrimony  of  the  conveyor,  given, 
second  time,  to  a  younger  brother. 

For  the  first  year  after  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Wharton  reaided^ 
tlic  paternal  mansion ;  on  leaving  which,  in  July,  1784,  the  prineipal' 
dents  of  the  vicinage  presented  him,  unasked  and  unsolicited,  with 
honourable  testimonial  of  his  worth  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  Chi 
and  a  Christian  Minister.     It  is  a  document  of  singular  excellenea  il 
timent,  spirit,  and  expression ;  and  does  high  honour  to  them  who 
gave,  as  well  as  to  him  who  worthily  received,  it. 
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Hnast  public  notice  of  him  which  I  fiDcI,  ia  his  proscoco  at  the  Ooae- 
Jonrention,  held  in  PhiUdelpbia,  iu  September  and  October,  1785, — 
edor  of  Iminanael  Cbairh,  Newoastk,  Delaware, — h&viug  been  pre- 
ss I  learned  from  BUhop  White,  at  the  previous  meeting,  conaideroii 
be  fint  General  Convention,  held  in  New  York,  iu  Uolober,  17S4. 
reen  this  date  and  1792,  he  was,  in  some  manner,  connected  with  the 
lish  Church,  at  Wilmington ;  from  which  period  until  1798,  he  resided 
S  Mtnte  aX  I'rospect  Hill,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  that  town,  in  feeble 
h,  and  probably  withont  a  pastoral  charge.  In  the  year  1798,  his 
Kliou  with  St.  Mary's  Chnrch,  Burlington,  was  formed,  and  it  Con- 
d  under  circnmslances  of  peace,  usefulness,  and  happiness,  rarely 
(led  in  human  MBOciations,  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 
.•  deserved  reputation  whioh  Dr.  Wharton's  Heholamhip  bad  procured 
rendered  him  an  objoet  of  great  desire  with  several  of  our  literary 
utioas.  As  early  as  1785,  he  was  sought  for  as  Prinoipal  of  »he  Pro- 
it  Kpiseopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
■p  and  Clergy  ;  but  declined  on  account  of  his  health,  which  had  been 

enfeebled  by  a  nervous  fever.  In  1801,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
I  Presideneyof  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he 
ted,  uid  presided  at  the  Commencement;  but  in  the  eourso  of  the 

t«  the  great  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  College,  tendered 
eignation.  In  1803,  be  was  powerfully  urged  to  beoome  Principal  of 
ollege  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  Rector  of  the  Pariah  there, 
eolined  the  appointment.     The  eiuoluments  of  ofbcc,  in  both  these 

cases,  would  greatly  have  exi^ecded  the  value  of  his  parochial  living, 
le  loved  retirement.  He  was  unwilling  to  undertake  duties  which  his 
I  might  not  enable  him  to  discharge.  He  was  reluctant  to  dissolve 
lercd  bond  which  years  of  endearment  and  eontidence  had  formed  with 
iends  of  his  bosom  and  the  people  of  his  charge.  And  more  than  all, 
d  learned,  with  au  Apostle,  in  whatever  state  be  was,  therewith  to  bo 
at. 

■m*A  nnt  my  good  fortune,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  know  Dr. 
two  until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  I  had  indeed 
B  him,  by  reputation,  as  a  pillar  and  ornament  of  the  Church — adorn- 
■ith  his  life  the  doctrines  which  with  his  voice  he  proclaimed,  and  with 
m  h»d  so  ably  advocated.     I  knew  him  as  among  the  first  in  acholnr- 

of  the  Clergy  of  America,  a  sound  and  thoroughly  accomiilished 
e,  %  practised  and  successful  controversialist,  a  faithful  parish  priest,, 
riarcb  of  the  Diocese  in  which  he  lived )  but  I  had  never  seen  him, 
a,  therefore,  in  the  providence  of  G-od,  I  was  called  in  the  autumn  of 

(..  t!i.' f,;i:!i.-t  '.[^r,.  ill  ihifl  DloteflG,  amon^'  Ihe  thoiifihls  wbii-h  wore- 
int  to  follow  iho  appalling  conviction  of  its  responsibilities,  was  that 
It  relationship  which  its  acceptance  would   create  between  myself  and 

aad  I  confess  that  in  the  reflection  I  was  deeply  humbled.  But 
idy  had  the  evidence  of  my  appointment  reached  me,  when  a  letter 
'from  him  so  kind,  so  encouraging,  so  expressive  of  his  hearty  acqui- 
M  in  the  appointment,  and  his  hearty  desire  for  its  consummation, 
"Vmtribnte  most  materially  to  the  determination  of  my  assent.  I  saw 
bat  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  Viaitation  here ;  and  though  for  a  few 
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honni  only,  tliera  wu  in  hia  deportment  a  tender  so  Free  i  nd  genarou  of 
his  approbation  and  oonfidencei  a  simpliaitj  bo  perflsotly  nalnowit^uda 
mixture — so  mnch  in  keeping  with  his  vonerabls  aspect,  kU  pnbad 
aoqairoments,  aod  his  long  ezperienoe— of  the  affeetion  ezpreaaed  foe  aMi, 
and  the  deference  designed  for  an  official  superior,  as  embarnuMd  lad 
perplexed  mo,  while  it  wholly  won  my  heart.  Our  subsequent  inlerooiuM  9u 
of  tho  most  endearing  character,  and  it  left  nothing  tot  me  to  lament,  bit 
that,  as  Providence  designed  it  to  be  so  brief,  official  abaeaco  should 
dimiDtebed  its  golden  opportunitiea.  I  looked  forward  wiib  eagerness  to  tk 
conolusion  of  my  public  engagements,  that  I  might  ait  dunu  witli.bim  inkii| 
delightful,  quiet  home,  and  gather  wisdom  from  bis  words,  while  I  ~ 
piety  from  his  cianiplc.  But  the  Disposer  of  all  things  did  not  gM 
hopes.  His  health  bud  been  for  some  time  failing  wheu  I  saw  bim  &. 
though  serene  and  cheerful,  and  long,  I  trusted,  to  be  preserved  to 
green  old  age,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  the  energii:^  of  his  cons 
were  impaired,  and  that  the  elastic  tune  and  vigour  of  his  spirit  were 
In  the  couTertiations  which  I  had  with  him,  (which,  wbcu  at  hom 
daily,)  he  displayed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  eitcnsiuu  uf  the  Cbi 
Christ,  and  the  somidcKt  judgment  in  his  views  and  e^ti 
by  which  it  was  to  be  promoted.  Especially  did  the  U 
Seminary  and  the  ticnerul  Missionary  Society  occupy  lii^  thoughts, 
was  his  desire  and  determination  to  accompany  me  to  the  annnal 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbc  la^t  named  institutirin,  in  May  _ 
his  death.  Indisposition,  however,  prevented.  And  I  bad  qtiita 
the  long  cherished  hope  of  enjoying  his  presence  and  counsel  at. 
approaching  Convention  of  the  Diocese.  On  the  morning  of  tl 
meeting,  however,  lo  my  groat  joy  be  arrived  in  Camden.  He 
and  active  part  iu  the  proceedings,  gave  to  the  measures  propoi 
manly  and  vigorous  support,  engaged  earnestly  in  the  debates,  ■ 
in  body  and  mind,  in  voice  and  bearing,  like  one  a  full  half 
junior.  It  was  bis  lust  exertion.  From  that  time,  he  did  not 
public,  and  indeed  scarcely  left  bis  bouse.  His  disease  became 
seated.  The  ability  lo  struggle  with  it  was  gradually 
reluctantly  gave  up,  fur  even  a  single  Lord's  day,  the  j 
Ho  retreated  reluctantly  to  his  chamber  and  to  his  bed.  The 
of  the  healing  art  were  applied  with. the  utmost  assiduitj  and 
constancy  and  tenderness  of  conjugal  devotion,  and  the  vigilance 
relations  aud  friends,  supplied  whatever  love  could  prompt  and 
for  his  recovery  and  relief.  But  it  was  vain.  Exhausted  aatn 
rally.  And  gently  declining  day  by  day,  after  a  few  brief 
painful  probably  to  the  faithful  hearts  that  watched  besidi 
himself, — he  fell  sweetly  asleep,  oven  as  an  infant  sii ' 
mother's  bosom,  on  TucMilay  morning,  July  28,  1B33  ;  baviug 
nearly  two  months  upon  his  cighty-sistli  year,  and  having  been 
than  sixty-one  years  a  minister  of  Christ — tho  senior  I'resbjrler — 
take  not — of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

Throughout  his  sickness,  when  not  absent  from  homo  on  official 
was  my  privilege  to  see  him  daily ;  and  a  deatb-bsd  so  ser  ac,  ml: 
so  triumphant,  I  have  never  witnessed.     It  seemed,  from     le  firsi 
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Hw^r  as  thn  Usue  of  life  wm  conccrnpil,  as  if  nature  had  been 
'Mlwide  by  gntoe.  The  nngle «eutinient  which  niiimatod  and  per- 
■II  lie  mid.  wm  still, — "  Thy  will  lie  done."  He  was  iLe  humblest 
Mt  eelf-abased  at  Christisna.  In  his  long  life,  there  vaa  nothing,  he 
n  wbich,  for  a  single  moment,  he  could  rcat.  He  bad  ewlcavoured 
iBcful  with  his  "  poor  abiKties,"  ae  he  altraja  termed  them,  but  ho 
me  noting.  What  he  looked  back  to  with  the  Dearest  upprouch  to 
Etion.  Wfts  bia  dettire  and  effort  to  promote  pGare  and  harmony  among 

In  tbift  respect  he  hoped,  if  he  hud  done  little  good,  be  had  at  lea^t 
tfld  Bome  barm.  But  the  thonie  in  which  he  gloried  was  the  Cross. 
ns  the  subject  of  bi»  thoaghts.  and  the  bnrden  of  his  conversation, 
r^  naked  to  it  with  a  child's  simplicity  and  helplessness.  ■>  I  have 
linkiog,"  be  said  to  me  one  day,  ><  of  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love. 
be  more  I  dwell  upon  it,  the  more  I  am  filled  with  admirution,  that 
mighty  God,  the   Maker  of  every  thing  io  Heaven  and  earth,  my 

and  my  Judge,  should  stoop  to  earth,  and  take  vile  flesh,  and  bare 
■om,  and  pour  out  hi^  blood — for  me  !"  "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
often  say  to  me.  >'  the  Cross,  the  Cross,  is  all."  What  ebould  we 
boot  the  Cross  !  The  Lamb  of  God— He  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Chriet — that  cleansoth  from  aU  sin  !"  Snch 
be  triumphant  testimonies  to  the  truth  and  power  of  our  religion, 
he  rendered  while  he  was  getting  ready  to  put  off  the  earthly  house 
I  Mbemscle. 

Wharton  was  twice  married — the  second  time  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
Justice  Kin»ey  of  this  State,  who  survived  him.     He  had  no  child- 

lb«  limits  you  hnve  prescribed  to  me  will  not  allow  mo  to  go  into 
innte  analysis  of  Dr.  Wharton's  character,  I  will  dismiss  the  subject 
t  hinting  at  a  few  of  his  more  prominent  traits.  And  I  may  men- 
rat  of  all,  his  singular  purity.  He  had  neither  guile  nor  thf  suapi- 
r  it.  Long  as  he  had  lived  in  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  suffered 
rom  its  contact.  There  was  a  delicacy  of  sentimeQt  and  feeling  in 
'hieb  not  only  bespoke  bis  own  purity  of  heart,  but  kept  the  atmos- 
ftbont  him  pure.  And  it  was  this  that  gave  to  all  his  conversation 
ndnct  an  air  of  the  most  engaging  simpUcity.  In  speech  and  man- 
)  was  artless  as  a  child.  Yon  read  his  heart  at  once.  And  if,  in 
r(m  did  not  lay  your  own  open,  you  gave  bim  all  the  advantage  he 
I  or  would  avail  himself  of, — the  advantage  of  sincerity  and  candOur. 
■»  distinguished  also  for  his  kumilily.  With  the  bqst  education  that 
■  could  afford  ;  as  a  divine,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  America  ;  as 
rorersialist,  unanswered  and  unanswerable  ;  he  was  not  only  uncon- 
of  his  distinction,  but  he  would  not  be  made  conscious  pf  it.  He 
bo  one  of  the  most  disinterested  of  men.  The  principle  of  self 
1  in  bim,  as  nearly  as  in  humanity  it  can,  to  have  been  absorbed  and 
He  lived  for  the  Church  first,  and  then  for  those  whom  be  loved. 
le  was  full  of  kindness  and  charily.  He  desired  good  to  all  men, 
kerefore,  he  ever  sought  to  do  thorn  good.  He  was  the  kindest  hus- 
■Bd  tbe  most  devoted  friend.  And  his  crowning  and  completing 
mtm  his  earnest  «nd  coaeisteat  piely.     Tbe  faith  by  which  he  tri- 
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umpbed  in  his  death,  had  made  him  conqueror  through  life.  Tha  Oran  m 
which  he  gloried  had  crucified  the  world  unto  him,  and  liim>iiiilo  A#  WoiUL 
His  piety,  did  not  burn  with  fitful  and  uncertain  flame,  1>nt  witih''i;yir»^ 
sustained  and  steady  lustre.  The  aliment  on  which  it  fed  was  tliie  rfMm 
word  of  Qod.  It  was  enkindled  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  iuniriil«i 
and  cherished  it  by  daily  intercourse  with  Heaven. 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  ksow  Dr. 
Wharton.  His  sermons  which  I  have  read  are  of  a  chastened  and  parsn* 
sive  style  of  oratory,  well  arranged,  written  evidently  from  the  heart,  ui 
in  a  diction  which  b  like  crystal  for  its  purity  and  clearneBfl.  Eveij 
where,  and  on  all  occasions,  he  preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

I  will  only  add  that  he  was  a  Churchman  in  heart  and  in  soul ;  whib 
yet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  truly  Catholic  spirit,  he  regarded  all  who  bam 
the  name  of  Christ  with  affectionate  interest.  It  was  his  deep  and  strong 
conviction,  again  and  again  expressed,  that  the  entire  Church  was  to  k 
inviolately  preserved  ;  and  that  the  strictest  adherence  to  all  itd  proviaoii 
and  regulations  was  the  surest  path  not  only  of  truth  and  duty,  bit  rf 
charity  and  peace. 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

GEORGE  W.  POAn. 

FROM  THE  HON.  HORACE  BINNET. 

Philadelphia,  14  Oetober,  tW. 
«  Dear  Sir:  I  had  no  such  intimacy  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton  as  would 

me  to  do  justice  to  his  character  from  my  own  knowledge;  nor  did  my  ae^ 

wanco  with  him  bogin  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  he  exhibited  htf  powin< 
characteristics  in  their  original  force  and  freshness.     I  saw  him  freqaently  ii 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  heard  him  regularly  during  my  summer 
Burlington;  but  when  I  first  know  him,  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  lue 
was  feeble,  and  though  I  met  him  occasionally  in  the  society  of  the  plaee,  an 
my  own  house,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  him  to  the  extent  or  in  the' 
which  alone  would  have  given  me  the  means  of  writing  a  characteristic 
of  him.      Indeed,  it  is  not  from  materials  of  that  date  that  he  ought  It' 
desaribed. 

I  had  a  most  agreeable  impression  of  his  eminently  well-bred 
carriage, — of  the  quiet  tone  of  his  conversation,  and  of  his  oceaaional 
gentle  humour,  with  the  least  possible  infusion  of  satire  in  them  to  give  tlna. 
more  point.     I  thought  I  discerned  in  him  at  all  times  the  influence  of  tbe 
College  in  which  he  had  received  his  religious  education,  in  toning  down  Us 
ners  and  conversation  so  as  to  obliterate  from  them  every  thing  abrapt»  or 
lar,  or  strikingly  salient, — an  effect,  you  may  perceive,  that  interfered  with 
distinct  impressions  that  are  made  by  some  men  in  the  course  of 
interviews. 

When  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced,  age  and  feeble  health  hadi 
impaired  his  ercctncss.     His  height  in  mid-age  must  have  been,  I  think,  ftiei 
Ave  or  six  inches.     In  the  advanced  age  at  which  I  knew  him,  his 
a  little,  and  his  person  inclined  in  the  same  direction  for  some  di^^aee 
the  shoulders.     lie  did  not  stoop,  but  he  was  a  little  bent.     His  ibrm 
and  valetudinary,  hut  without  emaciation.     His  eyes  were,  I  think, 
or  gray,  his  conrplexion  fair,  and  the  anterior  part  of  his  rather  fine 
bald.     He  wore  powder,  and  his  dress  was  at  all  times  scnipnlomlj 
appropriate.     I  do  not  recollect  a  more  gentlemanly  figure,  or  a  mere 
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^Bf^y  coiiTtUnAiieo.  A«  he  used  to  piss  up  tlio  aislr,  tbe  only  nislo, 
oM  c^nih,  oil  Suudnys,  to  the  chiincel  at  the  Eastern  ond,  In  his  blacb 
povdcmd  linir,  ami  hat  in  hand,  iucliriiuf  with  a  gootle  how  to  the  one 
d  the  other,  towards  the  |>ariGhianers  whom  Its  sair  in  Ihs  peu's  to  receive 
Itlung  could  be  more  gracious  and  paternal.  I  hare  a  deep  impression  of 
odljr  habit. 

MTcices  were  read  well, — not  vith  a  strong  voice,  but  distinctly,  nor 
ttrii  tTnpliHsis  on  any  part,  but  without  monotony.  Bis  manner  o[  rcad- 
letlicr  of  the  services  or  the  sermon,  was  noL  impressive,  but  it  wan  in  a 
nc,  ttutt  perfcetly  conveyed  and  seconded  the  nieaning  of  what  he  read. 
Ming  tbo  prayers,  be  was  devout  and  scir-collecled,  but  not  iinpasstnned. 
■gh  1  constantly  attended  his  church,  with  all  my  family,  I  was  not  aware 

>ny  ocitasioii  l  heard  a  sermon  Trom  him  that  seemed  to  have  been  wrif^ 
cnlly.  From  the  inoril  topics  in  some  or  them,  I  thought  I  could  infer 
By  bad  been  written  twenty  years  and  more,  my  own  recollection  carrying 
k  to  the  days  of  the  French  Rbvolution,  when  such  topics,  with  the  deve- 
ta  he  gave  thein,  were  more  frequently  treated  than  at  tlie  then  present 
All  his  Kurm»ns  "were  good  and  instructive,  but  not  frequently  drawn 
tc  depths  of  his  learning,  either  tbeotogieul  or  moral.  Parts  of  tlioni  were 
uUy  written;  but  it  could  not  be  diMcsmed,  from  his  mode  of  reading 
Jmi  he  thought  one  part  better  than  another.  All  parts  of  tbem  tended 
Mie  sound  duetrine,  pure  morality,  and  n  kindly  Christian  temper.  1 
waried  of  Iiis  diseourscs,  whif^h,  though  not  long,  were  never  short,  It 
«Bant  to  listen  to  truthxof  the  kind  he  taught,  which  came  reeomTncnd«4 
pticity  and  sincerity  of  manner,  and  were  corroborated  by  sueh  purity 
u pie  in  the  life  of  the  teacher. 
y  F^e  you  an  example  of  his  simplicity  and  naturaiiie.>«s.  which  you  may 

little  too  light  for  your  work. 

B  was  no  Presbyterian  Church  in  Burlington  until  nfler  Dr.  Wharton's 
That  is  my  impression.  In  his  lime  Presbyterians  mingled  with 
naen  in  that  simpio  and  primitive  temple.  Or.  Boudinot's  fiimily,  for 
0t  constantly  worshipped  there;  and  the  Clerk  who  announced  the  Psnlms 
•nuis  from  a  gallery  at  the  Western  en<l  of  the  church,  iind  led  the  music 

rather  wiry  and  dissonant  voice,  was  a  worthy  Scotch   Preab_v*oTinn, 

Aikman,  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  town.  We  all  liked  Aikmon  for  his 
BU  and  truth.  He  was  as  steady  in  his  temper  and  purpose  as  a  Cove- 
One  Sunday,  when  Aikman,  from  the  West  gallery >  gave  out  the  Psalm 
tha  Ante-communion  service,  Dr.  Wharton  rose  in  the  chancel,  and  said 
mtural  quiet  tone, — "  Mr.  Aiknian,  thf  t  is  not  the  Psalm  T  gave  to  you." 
but  it  is,  Doctor."—"  No,  it  is  not." — "  Yea,  but  it  is.  Dr.  Wharton. 
gkt.  I  have  it  herein  your  own  hand  write," — holding  up  a  paper. — 
reU,  have  it  your  own  way,  have  it  your  own  way.  Sing  any  thing." — 
tj  suppose  the  smites. 

wpbew,  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  left  behind  him  manifold  writings,  not 
d  for  publication,  but  from  which  his  brother  has  published  n  selection, 
hit  morning  in  tn-o  volumes,  now  three,  as  I  find  by  Iht.'  third  which  he 
st  sent  to  me.  Thev  are  not  connected  volumes.  In  the  volume  (the 
)  EBtitled  "  Literary  Cri/ icisma"— (Parry  and  McMillan— Phil.  1856)  at 
W,  you  may  find  a  paper  entitled  "  j4  Dinnrr-party  Dialirgus."  The 
■d«n  there  introduced  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  intended  to  represent  Dr. 
Ml.  I  have  no  other  authority,  however,  for  saying  thii",  than  theinternal 
•■  Mr.  Wallace  had  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Wharton,  and  saw  much  of 
tODB  youth.  The  esteem,  moreover,  was  hereditary.  IIia  paternal  grand- 
vu  an  old  time  parishioner  and  fiend,  and  his  mother,  my  sister,  knew 
liiMtetj,  ftnd  appreciated  him  hi^hlj-.     Had  the  survived   to  this  time. 
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the,  of  til  others,  would  have  been  the  resource  for  penon*!  mneedolM.'  Ibi 
description  of  Dr.  Wharton's  personal  appearance,  at  page  262*  ia  varf  jHt. 
You  may  obtain  something  from  this  paper  that  will  show  Dr.  Whutoa « a 
converser  at  a  literary  table.  As  to  myself,  I  can  go  no  fWrther.  Dvruig  lh» 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  that  I  knew.  Dr.  W.,  I  passed  all  my  lay  daya  ia  lh» 
active  labours  of  my  profession  in  the  city,  and  saw  him  only  on  Siiiidaya,aii 
such  occasional  holidays  as  I  snatched  to  join  my  family  at  Borlington.  Tkit 
may  account  for  my  inability  to  render  you  better  service. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  the  highest  respect. 

Faithfully  yours, 

HORACE  BmiTET. 


-♦♦■ 


COLIN  FERGUSON,  D.  D  * 

1785—1806. 

Colin  Ferguson  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  on  the  8th  of  Deeem- 
ber,  1751.     His  father,  Colin  Ferguson,  was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland, 
of  respectable  character,  but  in  moderate  worldly  circumstances.     His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Walker,  was  a  native  of  the  wmaij 
in  which  he  himself  was  born.     In  his  early  youth  he  was  sent  ton  ooaatij^ 
school  under  the  care  of  a  native  of  Scotland.     After  some  years,  tki^ 
schoolmaster  being  about  to  return  to  Scotland,  proposed  to  take  yoiVfj. 
Ferguson,  whom  he  had  found  to  possess  remarkable  talcnta,  to  Edinbw]^ 
and  educate  iiim  without  expense  to  his  father.     The  old  man  woow^tki  liif 
o£fer,  and  Colin  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  thus  securing  the  ol^jeeliB 
which  his  heart  was  more  intently  set  than  any  other.     After  beiBg,  ht 
several  years,  a  student  at  the  tlniversity  of  Edinburgh,  he  rettuned  ^' 
this  country  a  highly  accomplished  scholar. 

Whether  at  this  time  he  had  the  ministry  in  view  does  not  iq>pear»  M^ 
he  was  engaged  as  early  as  1782,  as  an  instructcr  in  Kent  Coimty  Seko^ 
a  flourishing  institution  at  Chestertown.  When  Washington  College  (diib 
oldest  College  in  Maryland)  was  organized,  in  1783,  he  was  ckoaen  Vw¥^' 
fessor  of  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy;  and.lMU# 
this  place  until  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  College,  b 
this  latter  position  he  continued  until  1804,  when,  the  CoUega  befalK 
deprived  of  its  funds  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  he  iendered  bk' 
resignation,  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  reluctantly  accepted.  He  thil[ 
retired  to  his  fiirm  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  Cross  Boads,  wkwB  hi 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Smithy Sililit 
then  Rector  of  Chester  Parish,  and  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Ordeiit  M 
Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Conn.,  August  3d,  and  to  Priest's  OidMi 
AuguAt  7th,  1785,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seabury.  On  the  day  of  his  evfr 
nation  to  the  Priesthood,  he  received  a  license  from  the  Bishop  **  to  peiArtf 


*  Buhop  Whiteg  Memoin  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Chun^.— Gila»iii^  IBii. 
from  Dr.  P.  Wroth. 
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K  uf  a  Piicsl  ia  the  Cliuruh  of  OhrUt,  particulurlj  io  St.  Puul's  Par- 
Kent  County,  in  the  Slate  of  Maryland."  lu  this,  his  onl}-  pnmh, 
Ikted  frum  hU  ordiaatioa  till  1799,  and  prububly  a  year  or  two 
~  6  known  to  have  preached  occasionally  as  late  as  1803. 
a  hanonred  nith  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  WaHhington 
in  1783. — the  year  of  its  organisation;  and  with  the  degree 
r  of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution,  in  1787.  He  irna  on 
1  influential  member  of  the  General  Convention  of  1789,  whieh 
Ltbe  ConstitutioD  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  this  country. 
i^erguAoa  experienced  a  paralytic  stroke  several  years  before  his 
f  which  materially  affected  his  oonetitutioD,  though  it  loft  him  in  full 
isioD  of  most  of  hia  faculties.  It  wqb  a  renewed  attack  of  this  dia- 
while  engaged  in  morning  pruyer,  that  terminated  bis  life  in  twenty- 
honra.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Kent  County,  on  tho  lOth  of 
h.  1806,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

1799,  he  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Hyland,  of 
ertoiTD.  Md.,  hy  whom  he  had  two  danghters,  tho  elder  of  whom 
>t  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  younger,  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Taylor,  still  (1858) 


FROM  PEREGRINE  WROTU,  M.  D. 

CiiEBTEaTawK,  Ud.,  June  12,  1S68. 
T  Sir:  I  was  enterei}  in  the  prepnratory  d e part m cut  of  Washington  Ool- 
I  1795;  and  from  1706  to  1803,  Has  Dr.  Ferguson's  pU[jil;  so  that,  for 
years,  I  had  constant  opportunities  for  muking  ubservntion.';  upon  hh  char- 
I  have  also,  during  my  whole  life,  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  many 
rhom  he  was  in  intimate  relations,  and  know  well  the  general  estimatian 
ch  be  was  held  by  Ilia  contemporaries. 

appearance  and  manners  were  dignified  and  somewlut  stately,  but  there 
atbing  about  him  to  mark  him  as  a  disciple  of  Chesterfield.  Ilis  complei- 
-lined  consideriibly  to  brown;  his  eye  was  sparkling,  black  and  expressive; 

I.-:. i^,!..',,ih,r    r,m-\y   iiilc'llLVtual.      lUs   huir,   originally   very   Wiick, 

le  much  mixed  with  gray,  but  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  never  became 
tat  bald.  He  was  about  five  feet,  eigl it  inches  high,  legs  rather  Bmall, 
biJamen  a  lUtU  protuberant.  He  wore  breeches  and  shoes  with  InrgesilTer 
9S,  aa  was  common  with  old  gentlemen  of  that  day.  Ho  walked  with  a 
md  step,  supported  by  an  oaken  cane,  stiver-beaded,  and  nearly  as  high 

own  shoulders. 

a  scholar,  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Ferguson  was  distinguished  among  the  best 
1  day  in  this  country.  His  memory  seemed  to  retain  every  tiling  that 
nee  gained  a  lodgment  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  moat 
te  and  thorougli — not  only  were  the  best  writers  in  tliese  languages  perfectly 
iar  to  him,  but  he  bad  a  rare  appreciation  of  their  beauties  both  of  style 
r  thought,  and  often  delighted  bis  pupils  by  bringing  out  before  them  his 
tree  of  classical  learning.  When  n  pupil  would  apply  to  him  to  explain  a 
lit  pass^e,  in  Virgil,  for  instance,  he  would  tell  him  to  read  the  first  line, 
rould  then  himself  go  on,  rcj>cating  many  successive  lines,  after  jvhich  he 
1  begin  to  translate,  and  as  he  proceeded  would  solve  any  difficulty  that 
toccur.  I  believe  he  know  all  the  Latin  poets,  usually  taught  in  College, 
•rt. 
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lion  of  the  translations,  tho  pieces  were  all  read,  and  the  Doctor,  wl 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  all  the  ardour  of  joatb,  acknowledged  bian 
done,  and  awarded  the  premium  to  a  member  of  my  clasa.  These  pie 
now  all  forgotten,  as  those  of  the  young  men  doubtless  deserved  to  be. 
the  lines  in  the  victorious  translation  I  still  remember — for  I  shall  neTei 
how  the  Doctor  was  amused  and  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  anachr 
The  Poem  of  Horace  was  in  praise  of  Falernian  wine.  Tho  line  to  w 
allude  was — after  speaking  of  Falernian  and  its  delightfid  eflfects — 

«  Better  than  the  best  of  our  modem  ram." 
The  introduction  of  the  Roman  Poet,  as  making  a  comparison  of  his  fr 
beverage  and  the  '*  rum  "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  oar  teacher 
his  usual  dignity,  and  almost  fall  out  of  his  chair. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  Classics  that  ho  excelled — he  was  also  wc 
unrivalled  as  a  Mathematician;  and  his  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  P 
phy  were  at  once  elegant  and  profound.  lie  read  and  spoke  French  like  a 
of  France;  and  I  suppose  he  was  familiar  with  Italian  also;  for  when  c 
stances  compelled  me  to  leave  College,  I  was  about  getting  a  Grammar  U 
the  study  of  that  language. 

As  Principal  of  the  institution,  he  was  dignified,  though  respectful,  t 
the  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  In  the  management  of  his  particolan 
ment,  he  was  never  boisterous, — too  much  the  custom  of  that  day, — but 
firm  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  gentle  to  those  pupils  who  were  i 
to  be  dutiful  and  studious.  So  judicious  and  reasonable  was  he  in  the  a< 
tration  of  discipline,  that  even  tliose  who  were  the  subjects  of  it  were  l< 
posed  to  complain  of  him  for  severity  than  to  honour  him  for  the  fli 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  On  the  whole,  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  no 
life,  (T  am  now  seventy-two,)  I  have  never  known  a  finer  scholar  or  t 
teacher  than  Dr.  Ferguson. 

After  his  first  attack  of  palsy,  he  walked  as  well  as  ever,  and  his  mi 
not  impaired, — at  least  so  far  as  his  power  as  a  teacher  was  concerned 
sometimes,  when  lecturing  his  classes,  and  especially  on  one  occasion,  wb 
ferring  diplomas  on  a  graduating  class,  ho  was  affected  to  tears.  His  %l 
command  his  feelings  was  entirely  gone. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  he  possessed  any  remarkable  powe 
sermons,  as  specimens  of  composition,  were  of  a  high  order, — creditable 
as  a  scholar  and  a  writer,  but,  like  most  of  the  preaching  in  the  Episcopal  CI 
in  Maryland  at  that  day,  they  were  not  strongly  marked  by  an  evangelic 
Perhaps  I  should  not  do  him  injustice,  if  I  were  to  say  that  his  sennona, 
respect,  were  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ilugh  Blair. 

Dr.  Ferguson  sometimes  indulged  himself  in  writing,  or  as  ho  used 
"manufacturing,"  poetry;  for  he  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  thing  like  ] 
genius.     In  the  early  part  of  his  employment  at  Wa.shington  College,  tb 

a  physician  at  Chestertown, — a  certain  Dr.  W ,  who  was  politically 

to  Dr.  F.,  and  withal,  like  most  of  the  political  part}*  to  which  he  bclongf 
tile  to  the  College.  In  the  newspaper,  tiien  published  in  our  town, 
attacked  the  College  and  its  Faculty  as  a  knot  of  Tories,  and  enemies  of  ** 
and  equality."  To  this  assault  Dr.  Ferguson  replied  in  verse;  and  whei 
a  student,  I  well  remember  hearing  it  read  by  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Brc 
political  and  social  friend  of  Dr.  F.,  ns  also  his  physician.  The  copy  IVon 
Dr.  B.  read  was  in  manuscript,  and  much  worn  and  torn.  I  regret  tha 
not  give  it  to  you.  But  I  distinctly  remember  that  it  consisted  in  a  descrif 
Death  on  the  Palo  Horse,  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  a  com 
between  Dr.  W.,  **  mounted  on  Gray  "  with  the  rider  of  the  Pale  Horse 
little  gem  of  a  poem  ended  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Ferguson  i 
assailant. 
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isjicvs  lUnt  Riy  udgbbaur,  J<ii!g«  Cliambers,  anil  nij'sclr, — )ic.  at  that  time, 

ml  at  Law,  and  I,  of  Mi-'diciiic,  nre  tlie   oiJy  survivvrs  of  IIiobb  who 

i  Or.  Fi-rgusoii's  runenil-     But  tliougli  so  many  yeiirii  Uave  jiasscil  since 

lb.  it  is  essj  ks  it  is  ]ileaESiit  lo  niu  to  recall  his  ima^,  and  I  aiS  mors 

Killing  to  co-operate  with  youin  tbo  effort  to  perpetuate  his  ineniory. 

Very  resjiectfuily  yours, 

P,  WROTH. 


WILLIAM  SmXH,  D.  D. 

1785— laiil. 
PEOH  TUB   HON.  GULIAS  C.  VERFLANCK 

Nkw  Yoke,  28th  Uay^  1663. 
.  and  dear  Sir:  The  Eev.  William  Smitii,  D.  D.,  Hometinie  of 
Dnecticut,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  nij  youth,  deserves  honourable 
r  work,  amongst  the  Episcopal  divines  of  this  country,  thoogh 
mas  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  ia  worthy  of  memory  for  his  influence 
B  the  Icaruiog  of  the  Epiitcopal  Clergy,  at  a  period  when  scbolarship 
al  a  low  ctih  in  this  country  ;  for  bis  having  loft  a  lasting  monument 
Umsclf  in  the  American  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  the  Office  for  Uie 
hctiou  of  Ministers,  of  which  he  was  the  solu  author  or  compiler;  and 
especially  for  his  works  on  Chureb  Vocal  Musii;,  and  their  effects. 
ainly  very  great  on  bis  communion,  and  probiibly  rcacbiog  to  a  con- 
fcrablc  Intent  beyond  that  sphere. 
pe  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  about  the  year  1754,  and  oame  to 
il  eountry,  as  an  ordained  minister,  in  17^5.  Here  he  spent  the  rest 
hie  life.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities — I  have 
ic  impression,  perhaps  merely  a  conjecture,  that  he  studied  at  Aberdeen. 
1  wherever  it  was  that  be  studied  his  "humanities,"  (aa  the  old  Scotch 
B  is,  for  classical  studies,)  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  proaouneinj; 
I  Latin  with  the  broad  A,  and  other  approximation  to  the  Continental 
s,  which  have  become  more  familiar  to  us  now  than  they  were  in  his  day 
is  sidaof  the  Atlantic.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  settled  as 
icr  of  Stepney  Pariah,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  After  remaining 
n  about  two  years,  he  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  7lh  of  July, 
R,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Narragan- 
I,  which  was  then  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Here  he  continaed  to 
naic  until  the  23th  of  January,  1790,  when  he  left,  having  accepted 
I  Bcctorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport.  He  was  instrumental  in 
janizing  the  Chureb  in  Rhode  Island,  and  preached  the  Sermon  at  the 
I  Episcopal  Convention  held  in  that  State,  in  November,  1790,  which 
i  published.  His  ministry  at  Newport  continued  until  the  12lh  of 
rtl,  1797,  when  ha  informed  the  coogregalion  that  he  had  accepted  i^ 
I  from  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  which  wag  then  one  ot/' 
t  eoniiidcralile  Episcopal  churches  in  thnt  .State.  He  remained  aX^ 
'  ,  the  year   1800,  when,   in   consequence,' 
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disagreement  with  his  people,  in  respect  to  the  peraumeiioj  of  •  Mttl^ 
ment,  he  resigned  his  charge,' and  romoved  to  New  York.     He  opHMdtt 
Grammar  School  in  the  city,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  tenAvf' 
but  in  1802,  he  was  called  to  the  respectable  post  of  Principal  of  the  EpMl^* 
pal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there  in  theapringrf 
that  year.     This  institution,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  instni- 
lion  of  our  Academics,  was  designed  to  furnish  (and  for  many  yean  fit 
so)  the  means  of  some  higher  instruction  to  students  intended  for  the  Epit* 
copal  ministry,  and  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  want  then  ezlsting  of  aij 
College  or  Seminary  specially  adapted  to  that  object.     He,  for  cerenl 
years,  filled  that  station,  for  which,  in  most  respects  of  scholarship,  genenl 
information,  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  and  inspiring  a  ttUt* 
for  learning,  he  was  eminently  fitted  ;  though,  in  other  respects,  as  probeUf' 
the  art  of  government,  and  in  cool  judgment  and  prudence,  less  adapleA 
to  usefulness.     In  1806,  he  left  Cheshire,  and  returned  to  New  York,  aid 
engaged  again  in  the  business  of  private  classical  instruction.     Belinquiflh* 
ing  this  occupation  on  account  of  failing  health  and  advancing  age,  he  imt 
back  to  Connecticut,  where,  without  being  regularly  settled  in  ft  periifei' 
he  officiated  in  one  or  two  small  congregations.     He  died  in  New  Ytllk' 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1821,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life,  as  I  gather  it,  partly  from  memory,  tti' 
partly  from  a  note  in  Updike's  agreeable  volume  of  the  •«  History  of  thi 
Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett."  * 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  diversified  learning,  of  an  ardtfV 
and  fertile  mind,  a  great  and  ready  command  of  language,  a  flow  rf 
thought,  as  well  extemporaneously  and  in  conversation  as  on  paper.  Helni 
too  a  lively  fancy,  which  often  gave  an  ornate  and  rhetorical  oharaeter^ 
his  sermons  and  to  his  conversation.  In  spite  of  his  Saxon  name,  he  kw 
much  of  the  Celtic  ardour,  such  as  old  Buchanan  calls  the  **  perferridM^ 
iugenium  Scotorum."  ' 

To  these  general  qualifications  for  popularity  and  usefnlness  lie  wUitm 
deep  religious  feeling,  unquestionable  zeal  and  devotion  to  hie  dntifl^' 
whether  in  religious  or  secular  instruction,  and  a  frank,  kind  dispoiiliw 
Yet,  unhappily,  he  was  never  successful  in  either  sphere  of  labour,  in  fl^ 
proportion  to  his  ability  or  acquirements.  He  was  in  fact  every  way  wittP^ 
ing  in  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  social  prudence,  so  that  lie  reminiili 
me  more  of  the  Parson  Adams  and  Dominie' Sampson  of  the  great  nonftli 
than  any  man  whom  I  have  known  in  our  practical  American  life.  H| 
was,  though  an  amiable  man,  yet  as  I  have  been  told,  quick  tempered,  ttat 
his  manners  wanted  the  dignity  and  gravity  which  could  command  the  Nl' 
pect  of  the  young  and  ignorant.  His  judgment  was  not  equal  to  hie  qnfal^ 
ncss  of  comprehension,  and  his  opinions  and  language  were  often  carriedii 
extremes. 

He  was  a  short,  lively  and  quick  motioned  man,  and  his  Sootek  dialiel 
was  very  decided.  His  sermons,  one  or  two  of  which  I  have  heard,  vtfi 
generally  extemporaneous,  as  to  language,  full  of  matter,  florid  hI 
flowing  in  diction  and  animated  in  delivery.  They  must  always  kare  keri 
heard  with  interest  and  instruction  by  some  at  least  of  the  more  cnltitaMl 
part  of  his  auditors.     Indeed,  judging  from  his  printed  writing!  and  W^ 
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p|ldl*etioa«,  hisBornions  vrerc.  of  tiic  vnry  cbaravtiir,  whicli,  juiiiL-U  lo 
pl  odnotiigos  of  vuicu,  manner,  and  preseDue,  gain  a  vide  spread 
IHon  fur  many  pulpit  oratont.  But  though  animarod,  he  voa  not 
Mjvu,  bia  Toioa  uiid  delivery  were  Dot  in  any  way  cffeotiTO,  and  Iiih 
MMsnt,  I  bavu  heard  Naid,  ufteo  rundorod  him  hardly  intelligible  to 
l^hia  iKTUgregstioD.     1  dti  not  myself  recollnot  any  Buoh  difficulty  as 

re*nl  gr  ]ironnnciation,  but  my  own  ear  has  bucu  familiar  from  boy- 
UhU'  Doric  dialect  of  our  Isugnngo. 
1^  to  aee  Dr.  Smith  at  my  grandfather's,  (Dr.  William  Samuel  John- 
fiLer«,  like  Duminiu  Snmpnon,  it  nas  his  delight,  nitli  the  choice  of 
ri  cKanbera  in  a  large  old-faabioaed  oountry  bouse,  to  have  a  bod 
,(br  him  in  the  library,  that  he  might  r«vel  from  early  dawn  among 
WMurci  of  a  library  oollucted  in  England  in  the  days  of  folio  and 
«  learning. 

ihvugh  the  personal  drawbacks,  jusit  referred  to,  were  in  the  way  of 
•Diith's  attaining  that  popular  ropntation  and  social  position  which  his 
y  and  aequi rumen tM  would  hare  otherwise  gained  for  him,  bis  talent 
M  roudorod  uscle:**  or  nnprofitable,  but  bruught  forth  much  and  last- 
-uit.  Uo  doubtleiM  contributed  a  good  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of 
arijhip  within  his  sphere  of  action,  which  was  not  a  narrow  one.  His 
I  of  le>aruin^  were  always  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  wanted  their 
lad  auiongtit  the  Episoopal  Clergy  of  Connecticut  in  bis  day,  who 
a  worthy,  painstaking  and  efficient  body  of  men,  bat  most  of  them 
igl.ly  cdutuled,  his  learning  and  quifk  mind  were  eonsUntly  put  in 
sili...,.  >„ia,'tim,.-.  r..r  ilMlivi.iiiiil ,  s..inrti,i.."'  fiT  [.ulili,-.  use, 
K  preparation  of  one  of  the  special  Offices  of  the  American  Episoopal 
>h  is  a  striking  example  of  this,  and  deserves  commemoration.  The 
■on  Prayer  had  been  revised  and  set  forth  by  the  Qcneral  Convention, 
at  any  form  of  an  Office  for  the  Induction  or  Institution  of  Ministers 
tering  on  the  duties  of  the  church  or  parish  to  which  they  were  called, 
was  thought  to  be  a  serious  deficiency  by  the  Diocesan  Convention  of 
ftotiout,  and  they  requested  Dr.  Smith  to  prepare  a  form  of  service. 
was  prepared  by  him  alone  :  it  was  of  courEe  in  part  compiled  or  trans- 
from  materiaU  of  acknowledged  authority,  bnt  it  still  bears  decided 
t  of  bis  style  and  cast  of  thought  and  opinion.  And  as  a  whole,  the 
w  is  BubstantiaDy  an  original  oomposition,  there  being  no  similar  one 
)  Cbnrcb  of  England,  where  the  Institution  and  Induction  are  distinct 
and  canonical  forms,  as  signing  the  articles,  taking  legal  possession 
e  charch  edifice,  &e.,  unaccompanied  by  any  special  religious  service, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  now  used  in  this  country,  is  remarkably 
ipriate,  solemn  and  impressive.  This  form  was  approved  by  the  State 
antion,  and  recommended  to  the  General  Convention,  by  which  it  was 
ived  in  1804,  and  again  set  forth,  with  some  slight  alteration,  in  1S08. 
,  Smith  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  press  on  various  subjects — amongst 
■  was  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Blatcbford  of  Uiidgeport,  on  the  (jucs- 
rf  Episcopacy.  I  have  never  seen  it,  bnt  whatever  were  the  merits 
«  disputants,  I  am  certain  that,  much  as  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
d.  Dr.  Smith's  part  of  it  was  not  commonplace,  and  that  he  found 
tking  &flw  to  say  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 
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Bat  bis  most  remarkable  and  eharaoteristio  performaiioe  is  Us'bMk  oa 
Church  Music,  Chanting,  and  Metrical  Psalmody.     It  is  ertiilid  *•  The 
Reasonableness  of  setting  forth  the  Praises  of  Ood,  aceovdiBg  to  tht  Mi 
of  the  Primitive  Church  with  Historical  Views  of  Hetrs  Psaliiiod|]r.**     fi 
was  published  in  a  duodecimo  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  Nav  Totk,* 
1814)  by  T.  and  J.  Swords,  the  estimable  printers  and  publishers  who  we 
then,  for  half  a  century,  the  chief  publishers  of  the  Episcopal  Ckvreli  is 
this  country,  and  to  whose  accurate  press  we  also  owe  many  of  the  iMMt 
important  medical  and  scientific  publications  of  that  period.     Dr.  Smith*! 
little  volume  is  now  quite  rare,  and  may  soon  become  an  Amerieaa  biblis* 
graphical  curiosity.     This  book,  though  full  of  curious  learning  and  teeh- 
nical  knowledge  of  Music,  is  written  in  •&  very  popular  style,  always  per» 
spicuous  and  entertaining,  sometimes  sprightly  and   sometimes  eahMil, 
animated  and  rhetorical.     There  are  occasional  passages  of  florid  eloqiuMSi 
such  as,  in  the  mouth  of  a  good  speaker,  would  be  very  effective  in  a  ser* 
mon  or  popular  lecture.     His  main  object  is  to  prove  that  the  prose  ehsat, 
by  its  simplicity,  dignity,  and  expression,  is  the  true  and  only  prop^  mui- 
cal  vehicle  of  scriptural  psalmody,  or  of  other  passages  of  grayer,  br 
prayer  from  Scripture,  introduced  and  used  as  such  in  our  public  woish^ 
For  the  ancient  chants,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  he 
almost  claims  an  inspired  origin,  tracing  them  back  to  the  Hebrew  Psalter 
and  the  Temple  Worship.     In  the  course  of  these  arguments,  he  ranges 
familiarly  from  discussions  on  the  Hebrew  metres  and  classical  prosody  to 
the  literature  and  practice  of  modern  music,  interspersing  here  and  there 
a  curious  and  ingenious,  though  probably  over-refined,  criticism  on  words 
or  phrases  of  the  Greek  Testament,  involving  ideas  of  vocal  music,  together 
with  much  other  singular  and  interesting  matter.     Throughout  he  has  the 
rare  merit  of  making  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  curious  scholarship  sad 
musical  technicalities,  quite  interesting,  and  almost  quite  perspicuous  evea 
to  the  unlearned  or  the  unmusical  reader.     The  power  over  the  reader's 
attention  arises  in  great  part  from  his  ingenious  and  instructive  matter,  sad 
the  intense  earnestness  with  which  the  writer  urges  his  opinions ;  in  part 
also  from  a  certain  singularity,  and  the  entertaining  manner  in  which  ht 
pushes  his  opinions  to  the  boldest  extreme.     Not  content  with  amply  viidK 
eating  the  power  and  merit  of  the  prose  chant,  he  denounces  with  umdti* 
gated  hostility  all  metrical  and  rhyming  psalmody,  and  its  metre 
specially  including  among  them  the  psalmody  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
others  used  in  his  own  Church.     He  maintains  that  whilst  the  chant,  es» 
veying  the  literal  and  unadulterated  sense  of  inspired  Scripture,  has  the 
deepest  impressiveness  and  devotional  effect,  rhyming  translations  araef 
necessity  presumptuous  and  irreverent,  diluting  and  even  adulterating  Ihs 
pure  sense  of  the  Word,  and  besides  rarely  fail  of  being  sometimes 
or  quaint,  or  trifiing.     He  says  that  **  there  is  no  Divine  promise  to 
the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  original,  er 
of  vernacular  translations,  but   that,  with   measured  feet  and  Thyanag 
cadences,  &c.,  mctrificd  Scriptures  may  tickle  the  ear,  but  are  incapaUl 
of  meliorating  the  heart  and  affections."     He  considers  that  Seriptnre  4aA 
not  authorize  <*  the  versifying  of  any  part  of  the  Divine  contents,  or  lis 
assimilating  the  songs  of  Zion  to  those  of  the  world,  or  even  thtjttting  if 
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feg  ef  Darid  tn  tie  tunes  ustd  in  the  Ckurcha."  Yet  he  docs  not 
>  |»rworiplioD  to  the  use  in  public  worijliip  of  hymns  of  aroweilly 
llwmpoailion,  "  provided,"  says  he.  "  they  arc  devout  pootij,  intelli- 
nressed,  and  in  harmony  with  '  the  faith  onec  given  to  the  saiots, '  " 
■^ril  tie  comroeads  the  Methodist  CoUcotioa,  but  bitterly  denounces 
l^rodj  fas  he  terms  it)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  fouod  in 
Hl«ctians. 

Itort,  this  little  valnmc,  with  its  rarionn  knowledge,  its  popular  and 
ist^le.  and  its  very  oddities,  seems  to  ma  a  book,  that,  if  it  weie 
■I  published,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  popular  sensation,  whether 
keoDVertn  to  its  opinion  or  not-  In  its  day,  it  had  doubtless  some 
It  bringing  chanting  into  more  general  axe  and  favour,  but  its  sale 
■Jtcd.  Dr.  Smith  vraa  not  merely  a  theoretical  mnsieian.  I  have 
feoed  that  bo  was  no  mean  vocal  performer,  that  be  built  organs,  and 
f>K)mpiled  and  publiahed  a  volnmc  of  chants  for  public  worship. 
IM  that  this  imperfect  ekeldi  is  suScieut  to  show  that  Dr.  Smith,  ia 
^«ccentrtcilics  and  imperfections  of  character,  was  a  man  of  wortb^ 
rud  TBried  acquirement,  whose  memory  should  not  be  suffered  to  fas 
>loet.  I  cannot  do  for  it,  by  any  means,  all  that  it  deserves,  and  1 
ly  Bay,  in  the  words  of  a  language  and  a  poet  which  ho  loved — 


PHILO  SHELTON. 

1785—1825. 
FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SHELTON,  D.  D., 

BcrrALO,  November  38, 1867. 
dear  Sir :  Tnstead  of  complying  with  the  letter  of  your  request  by 
;  for  you  a  sketch  of  my  venerated  father,  I  would  gladly  put  in 
tion  the  services  of  some  other  person,  whose  judgment  might  not  lie 
ted  of  having  received  a  hue  from  filial  affection.  But  on  looking 
,  I  find  that  the  last  of  the  generation  of  my  father's  contemporaries 
le  ;  and  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  person  who  would  bo  able  to 

such  a  testimony  concerning  him  as  your  request  contemplates. 

these  circumstances,  I  have  no  alternative  hut  to  undertake  the 
e  task  of  speaking  of  my  own  father :  and  I  can  at  least  give  you 
t«rial  facts  of  his  history,  however  ray  pen  may  falter  in  an  attempt 
oeate  his  character. 

lo  Shei-TOx  was  born  at  Ripton,  (now  Huntington,)  Conn.,  on  the 
Hay,  1754.     He  was  a  dci^cendant,  in   the  third  generation,  from 

ShettoD,  who  settled  in  that  township  in  1680,  and  purchased  an 
re  tract  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  is  slill  owned  and  occupied  by 
eeodants.     It  i^  believed  that  be  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  thu 
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conntry,  who  received  a  collegiate  •dneation,  or  entered  prtiJmAmml  lile. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775,  when  he  had  jost  Toacktd  Ae  age 
of  twenty-one  ;  and  immediately  after  he  retomfed  to  his  nattva  |daee,to» 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  £pii|oopal  Ohnroh,  Us  ISMuiy 
having  always  belonged  to  that  Communion.  If  my  memtoj  Mrvei  ae, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searilly^of 
Waterbury,  and  was  for  several  years  a  lay  reader,  and  daring  a  part  of  Ae 
time,  waiting  for  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Seabury,  from  whom  hoezpMled 
to  obtain  Holy  Orders. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1785,  a  call  was  made  out  for  mj  father  horn 
three  several  parishes  in  the  township  of  Fairfield, — namely,  FajrfieU, 
North  Fairfield,  and  Stratficld,  with  an  understanding  that  his  servieei  ii 
each  place  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  members  belongiDg  to 
the  respective  churches.  Until  he  should  be  in  Orders  they  agreed  to  pay 
him  twenty-eight  shillings,  lawful  money,  for  each  day  that  he  should 
officiate ;  and  after  that  time  he  was  to  receive  **for  his  maintenanoe  OM 
hundred  pounds,  lawful  silver  money,  together  with  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  a  piece  of  land  lying  in  Fairfield,  at  a  place  called  the  KoMd 
Hill,  containing  about  eight  acres.''  He  accepted  the  call,  and  hisaalaty 
always  remained  the  same.  Ho  was  ordained  Deacon  on  the  8d  of  Anguiti 
and  Priest  on  the  16th  of  September,  1785. 

As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  only,  scene  of  myfather'sminiMeiial  ^ 
labours.     He  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  parishes  gradually  increase,  aed 
that  of  Stratfield  grew  into  the  borough  of  Bridgeport,  in  which  a  coUMh 
dious  church  edifice  was  in  due  time  built,  and  many  of  the  inhabiUBtt 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  worldly  prosperity.     His  course  was  an  eVM 
and  noiseless  one ;  for  though  he  was  always  occupied  in  his  approprittto 
work,  and  laboured  with  great  e(Iicicncy  withal,  yet  his  inflaence  Ibr  the 
most  part  operated  silently,  and  was  often  felt  most  where  he  was  hilt 
thought  of.     Never  seeking  promotion  to  public  places,  he  was  yet 
ready  to  meet  whatever  public  claims  were  made  upon  him.     He  i 
times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention,  and  always  a  member  of  Iks 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese.     He  was  uniformly  disposed  to  hMf 
aloof  from  the  strife  of  politics.     In  his  youth  his  sympathies,  in 
with  those  of  his  brethren  generally,  were  with  the  Mother  Coni^tTy  ; 


tho  time  at  Waterbury,  and  divided  the  other  half  oetween  New  Camhtidge  (now 
Northbury  (no\r   Plymouth).      In  1704  or  65,  a  now  church  was  bailtai  Weitlw^^.Aiv 
WatertowD,)  in  conncquenoe  of  which  Mr.  ScoviU'e  services  were  in  part  witbdiAwn  fMnffeV 
Cambridge  and  Northbury,  and  bestowed  upon  tho  new  congregation.    In  1771t 
increase  of  his  parishes  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  call  another  olergjman;  maApi 
ingly,  Mr.  Scovill  gave  np  New  Cambridge  and  Northbury  to  a  sueeessor,  and  ooaaBedl  Ui  nr> 


vices  to  Waterbury  and  Westbnry.    When  the  War  of  the  HevolutioD  oame  oa»  thoagh  JIn 

"i  prmltBoa  tmk 
moderation  that  he  escaped  every  thing  like  personal  indignity.     At  the  dose  of  tlia  War»  It 


Scovill  s  sympathies  were  with  tho  mother  country,  he  behaved  with  so  muoh 


rccei\'ed  notice  from  the  Venerable  Society,  that  they  could  not,  in  consis^eoey  with  tMr 
tor,  any  longer  continue  salaries  to  Missionnries  in  this  country,  and  at  the  saon  tipM  •■ 
of  a  handsome  addition  to  his  income,  provided  he  would  remoTe  to  tho  Pimludi  tf 
Brunswick.  Mr.  S.  wns  reluctant  to  leave  this  first  field  of  his  labours,  and  oArod  to 
provided  the  salary  which  he  had  previously  received  could  be  continued  to  Mb.  B«Im 
offer  was  rejected,  and  be  had  a  family  to  provide  for.  he  felt  oonstn^ed  to  nm&rm  l» 
Brunswick ;  though,  for  the  first  three  years,  he  siHsnt  his  summers  only  wlUi  Us 
and  his  winters  in  Waterbury,  oflSciating  as  usual,     lie  died  in  the  year  18M. 


*  The  Rev.  Jaues  Scovill  was  a  native  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ww  mdwalM,  •!  Tib 
College  in  1757,  and  received  the  de^e  of  Master  of  Arts  from  King*!  (OoIbmUi}  OMmi    , 
in  1761.    In  1759  he  became  tho  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  PiopanUi^  41m GmbiIii   - 
Foreign  Parts,  in  his  native  town.    In  the  early  part  of  his  mintstiy,  ne  oBdatcd  hrif V 
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this  circamtUnrc  no  dnuht  contributud  to  keep  him  out  of  tlie  pale  of 
potilii;»I  )n[er(ut«  in  »ubM«r(Ucnt  life.  AdU  yet  when  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Coiiiicc-iii'tit  pctitiiined  the  Legislature  in  raiu,  aa  ehe  did,  for  a  aeries 
of  jcan,  for  a  Cliatter  to  a  College,  he,  with  others  of  his  brethren,  pro- 
povd  a  noiniR  with  b  political  party,  tbuo  in  a  miaority,  to  secaro  nhat  he 
ragarvied  a  jaal  right.  And  the  fir^t  fruit  of  this  Union  was  the  Charter 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Ua  was  one  of  a  small  number  of  clergy- 
It  Aiea  «bo  decided  od  this  meaaare,  and  ncre  inHtrumcntal  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  ;  and  it  reenlted  in  a  change  in  the  politics  of  the  Stato  which 
^ttt  nerar  jM  been  reversed. 

t  His  latler  days  were  embittered  by  acvcre  triak, — such  aa  put  hU  con- 
1  the  providenee  of  God  to  a  eerera  test,  but  be  oustaiaed  bimaelf 
nnder  them  in  the  dignity  of  ChriiitiaT]  resignation,  calmly  waiting  all  the 
ri»ja  of  ht9  appointed  time  till  his  chaogc  should  come.  He  entered  into 
t%i»  wvni  on  the  22d  of  February,  1825,  aged  seTenty  years.  He  was  buried 
bsadcr  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  at  Fairtield,  which  he  had  served  for 
■tony  ye«r».  The  eoDgregation  erected  a  handsome  roonumetit  to  hia  mem- 
iffy.  which,  however,  was  afterwards  destroyed,  with  the  bailding  that  cod- 
■  lained  it,  by  fife.  His  remainH  were  then  removed  and  placed  beside  Ihoso 
ef  bis  vcnnrable  and  sainted  wife,  who  had  been  his  best  cotinitellor  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  A  monumental  marble  marks  the  plaoe  of  his 
gr*re,  and  there  is  another  in  the  wall  of  the  church  at  Bridgeport, — both 
«f  thvai  bearing  an  affectionate  testimony  to  hia  Chri.itian  worth  and  min- 
faterial  fidelity. 

My  father,  I  may  safely  !>ay,  was  distinguished  for  simplicity,  integrity, 
and  an  honest  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled 
reli^oD.  He  wa>t  holii  by  education  and  conviction  a  thorough  Kpisco- 
palian.  His  Theology  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  he  believed  it  was  legitimately  interpreted,  and  he  was  decidedly 
aTer»«  to  ibe  peculiar  dogmas  of  Calvinism.  He  believed  in  the  Divinely 
eooatilnted  Church  ;  believed  the  Chnrch  in  America  te  be  a  daughter  of 
the  Church  in  England;  believed  in  the  unbroken  succession  of  that 
Cbureh  through  her  Biahops  from  the  Apontles'  days  ;  believed  in  the  apirit- 
Bsl  efficacy  of  the  SaeramcotB,  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  by  wht^o 
mctiStt!  the  sin:*  of  men  were  atoned  for.  These  and  other  kindred  doo- 
Irineii  he  taught  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

As  bis  heart  was  firmly  set  upon  the  great  objeots  of  the  ministry,  so 
be  was  ever  intent  upon  their  accomplishment,  as  well  in  private  as  in 
paklic.  Be  mingled  with  his  people  with  a  kindly,  affectionate,  and  yet  dig- 
■ited,  freedom,  alway.'i  endeavouriug  to  render  hie  intercourse  with  them  in 
tD«Be  way  subservient  to  their  higher  interests;  and  his  fidelity  was  met 
with  corresponding  Icstiiuonies  of  regard  and  approbation.  They  not  only 
revered  him  as  a  minister,  but  looked  up  to  him  with  the  affectionate  confi- 
4ea«c  due  to  a  tried  and  devoted  friend. 

Though  he  had  only  a  moderate  income,  he  was  given  to  hospitality,  and 
bad  alway*  a  cordial  welcome  ready  for  any  brother  minister  or  other  friend 
who  might  call  upon  him.  Of  the  neighbouring  ministers  with  whom  be  was 
in  the  tnoKt  inrimate  relations,  I  may  mention  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin, 
Iben  of  Stratford  ;  and  as  you  intimate  a  wish  that  I  should  say  something 
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concorning  him,  I  oheerfoUy  subjoin  the  following  facts  and  reedleotions, 
though  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  are  those  of  one  who  was  but 
just  coming  upon  the  stage,  as  he  was  passing  off. 

AsHBEL  Baldwin,  son  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Litchfield, 
March  7,  1757,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1776.  Soon  after 
leaving  College,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Continental  army  which 
he  held  for  some  time,  and  which  proved  of  great  importance  to  him  in  hu 
latter  years  in  securing  to  him  a  pension,  when  he  had  little,  if  any,  other 
means  of  subsistence.  He  was  married  to  Clarissa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  of  Guilford,  and  grand-niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John- 
son, of  Stratford.  Ho  was  ordained  Deacon,  August  3,  and  Priest,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1785,  by  Bishop  Seabury,  and  was  immediately  called  to  the 
llectorship  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  his  native  place. 

In  1793,  he  became  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  and  remained 
there  until  1824.  On  leaving  Stratford,  he  officiated  at  Wallingford  seve- 
ral years,  and  for  a  short  time  at  Meriden,  North  Haven>  and  Oxford,  mitil 
1832,  when  he  became  disabled  by  age  for  any  active  duty.  He  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  in  the  eight j-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

I  remember  that  his  voice  was  very  clear  and  loud,  and  it  seemed  the 
louder,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  was  considerably  under  site.  He 
walked  haltingly,  in  consequence  of  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other.  . 
He  abounded  in  anecdotes,  and  he  evidently  had  a  great  relish  for  them  in 
the  conversation  of  other  people.  His  kind  and  affable  manners  and  sodsl 
habits  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  his  more  wealthy ' 
parishioners,  and  he  had  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  with  ^nsl 
facility  to  those  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  society. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  long  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  theDio-. 
ccse,  was  delegate  to  the  General  Convention,  Secretary  of  the  IMoeessa 
Convention  for  many  years,  and  several  times  Secretary  of  the  GMiafil ; 
Convention.      His   uncommon   self-possession  and  promptness  in  giviDg 
expression  to  his  opinions,  gave  him  great  advantage  in  a  deliberative  asseB-  ^ 
bly  over  many  of  his  brethren  who  were  not  inferior  to  him  in  good  jndg^,  J 
ment  or  in  general  ability.  j 

But  these  venerable  men  have  passed  away,  and  scarcely  any  memorial^ 
of  them  now  remains,  except  as  the  results  of  their  labours  have  beeB- 
silently  wrought  into  the  general  structure  of  society.  They  did  good  sei^ 
vice  for  the  Church  while  they  lived,  and  some  of  the  institutions  whsst 
benefits  we  enjoy,  especially  Trinity  College,  are  the  fruits  of  their  enfi^i^ 
ened  Christian  public  spirit.  Let  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  H 
they  have  superior  advantages,  fulfil  their  mission,  if  they  can,  better  thin 
those  who  have  preceded  them  ;  but  let  the  time  never  come  when  oar 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  and  worthy  fathers  shall  not  be  held  in  gratefsf 
and  cherished  remembrance. 

I  am  very  sincerely 

And  truly  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  SHELTOar.    ' 
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I   JOSEPH  GROVE  JOHN  BEND,  D.  D. 

t  1787—1812. 

t 

H  FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

,  Baltihokji,  Dtmubor  S.  IfiiiT. 

br  Sir :  The  sliort  notice  nbith  I  bdi  about  to  funiii«h  yoa  of  tho 
i^Bcoitt  is  derived  partly  from  St.  Pitul's  Kocorils  and  his  ovrn  let- 
i,  mgatly  from  Hugh  Davy  Kvaus,  LL.  D.,  who  wna  one  of  the 
AH  ondcr  his  miaistry,  tind  well  remembers  bini.     I  applit'iJ  to  him 

rcminiscciices  of  his  old  pastor,  nhich  ho  most  cheerfully  furntshod, 

me  of  tlio  pleasure  it  gave  biin, — having  derived  great  and  lasting 
from  hia  luiuistry.     He  deems  hini  one  who  is  well  entitled  to  a 

your  invaluable  work. 

•a  Grove  Jous  Bend  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about 

170'J.  Whether  his  parents  wero  then  residents,  or  only  risttorH, 
ity,I  have  not  been  able  to  asoerttiin.  Afterwards,  however,  they 
•a  the  Island  of  Barbadocs.  There  Joseph,  their  only  son,  received 
lent  commercial  education,  as  well  as  a  good  clossieal  one,  and  wu, 

time,  in  a  counting  house.  He  vaa  a  superior  book-koeper  and 
lat.  And  both  his  parish  and  the  Diocese  of  Maryland  subse- 
received  great  advantage  from  the  habits  of  regularity  and  system 
■d  with  tho.se  acr|iiircmfiits, 

lot  known  at  what  time  he  returned  to  this  country,  or  what  cir- 
eea  led  him  to  east  in  his  lot  with  the  ministry  of  the  American. 
But  in  July,  1787,  at  the  first  ordination  ever  held  in  the  Diocese- 
York,  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  at  the  same- 
b  3Ir.  lUthard  Cbanning  Moore,  subsciiuently  Bishop  of  Virginia^ 
e  3d  of  December  following  bis  ordination,  be  was  elected  Assis-~ 
lister  of  the  United  Churches  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter'sy 
phia,  of  which  Bishop  White  was  then  Rector.  In  1789,  young 
;n  was,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Diocese  of 
raiiia  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  daring 
19  completed  its  independent  organization  in  the  United  States. 
e  17lh  of  June,  1791,  Mr.  Bend  was  elected  the  Rector  of  St. 
hurch,  in  Baltimore.  Ue  accepted  the  place ;  and  the  Vestry  at 
phia.  in  receiving  aud  accepting  his  resignation,  rendered  a  high 
y  to  his  character  and  services,  while  in  their  connection  ;  in  which. 
Rector  cordially  concurred  ;  and  both  united  in  espresiting  their 
■ishcs  for  his  future  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  Hector  of  St. 
'hurch,  who  had  received  ordination  in  this  country.     On  the  day 

election,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Diocesan  Convention,  then  in  ses- 
t  was  made  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee — a  fact  which 
mewbat  the  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  that  body. 
was  the  success  of  his  ministry  that,  in  1790,  a  second  church  was 
id  under  his  charge, — namely,  Christ  Church,  and  an  Associate 
ippointed.     In  1800,  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  ednr 

r.  45 
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cation  of  poor  female  children  was  established  in  his  paridi»  which  still 
exists. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Bend  receiyed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinilj. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  called  to  consign  to  the  grave  his  wife,  who 
left  him  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  none  of  whom  are  now  lifiog. 
She  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  connected  with  several  dbtingnished 
families  there.  Five  years  after,  he  married  Mrs.  Claypole,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Polk.     She  survived  him  many  years,  hut  left  no  children. 

In  1802,  St.  Peter's  Church  was  built,  and  had  its  own  Rector ;  and  in 
1808,  Trinity  Church  ;  and  yet  in  1811,  in  the  first  recorded  Report  of  his 
parish  to  the  Convention,  Dr.  Bend  states  the  number  of  adults  of  hb  eon* 
grcgation  to  be  1015,  and  communicants  165,  being  more  than  double  the 
number  which  he  found  at  his  first  coming  here.  Two  new  organs,  a  chine 
of  bells,  and  two  new  burying-grounds  had  been  purchased,  and  an  addi- 
tional parsonage  and  charity  school-house  had  been  erected. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Bend,  with  some  others,  formed  a  Society  for  pro- 
moting Vaccination  generally,  and  was  also  very  earnestly  and  industriously 
engaged  in  the  Book  Society  of  the  Diocese,  which  he  had  been  maiily 
instrumental  in  getting  up.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  active  foonden 
of  the  Baltimore  Library,  and  Baltimore  General  Dispensary,  which  still 
exist. 

He  died  September  13,  1812,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Omr  Us 
grave  the  Vestry  placed  an  imposing  monument,  at  an  expense  of  tbiN 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Bend  was  held  in  the  Diocese  is  shown  bj 
his  being  always  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  ;  always  a  dolfljgpfo 
to  the  General  Convention  ;  always  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Com 
tion;  always  a  member  of  its  most  important  Committees — I  say 
for  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  notice  ;  and  ho  was  far  more  thsa  Slj 
other,  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  Bishop.  The  Diocese  of  Marjlsai 
indeed  owes  a  debt  to  his  memory,  which  should  secure  to  his  name  a  per* 
petual  remembrance. 

In  his  family — he  taught  his  children  himself,  devoting  to  their  iastn^ 
tion  especially  the  time  employed  in  making  his  daily  toilet.  Dncij^.hil 
life  time,  they  nev^r  went  to  a  school. 

He  was  an  eminently  punctual  and  economical  administrator  of  botk  tias 
and  money  ;  though  he  never  spared  cither  in  the  service  of  the  Chanlii 
of  the  poor,  or  of  a  friend.  One  of  his  family  rules  was  that  there 
be  a  pot  of  soup  made  every  day,  particularly  in  the  winter ;  and 
being  partaken  of  by  the  members  of  his  family,  the  remainder  shoaldkt 
distributed  to  the  poor. 

In  his  parish  he  was  indefatigable.     He  kept  a  register  containiag  iki: 
names  of  all  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and  visited  eaoh  in 
making  a  certain  number  of  visits  every  day.     For  that  period,  ho 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  his  week-day  public  services. 

His  theological  opinions  were  probably  not  very  different  from  ihm^$i' 
his  friend  Bishop  White,  though  the  exclusive  claims  of  his  Chnroh  wersnNii.'] 
decidedly  affirmed  by  him.  Indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
the  then  High  Church  party,  both  in  the  Diocese  and  C     oral 
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H*  puliIisIioJ  two  Punoral  Sermons,  ami  Lis  Scnuon  at  lie  Iiiiagurntion 
■«  Bootor  of  Hi.  ruul'tii  and  theae  arc  the  oulj  publicatiutis  tif  bU  knovra 
^to  exist.  But  of  hU  autograph  lottcra  to  Biahopa  Cluggctt,  Kemp,  and 
9then,  in  his  beautiful  business-like  staple  of  peDtuaoship  there  exist  hun- 
dreds in  ibc  archives  of  the  DioceHe,  shuwiug,  among  other  thingg,  his 
industry  ond  intereet  as  Treasurer  of  tie  DJoceae,  and  ViMter  of  the  Dis- 
trict committed  to  bis  care. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  siocere  regards, 

Aud  believe  me  yours, 

ETflAS  ALLEN. 


SLATOR  CLAY.  .  ,^  ^ 

1787—1821.  ^ 

•  •  t  ••     i 

PBOM  THE  REV.  JEHU  C.  CLAY,  D.  D. 

FmLADELPiitA,  Novcmlwr  IT,  186T. 

H;  dear  Sir ;  In  con\plianco  with  your  request,  I  send  you  the  folioiring 
P«ket«k  of  the  life  and  character  of  my  venerated  father. 

Slator  Clat,  a  eon  of  SUtor  and  Ann  Clay,  was  born  in  Newoactle, 
,  October  1,  1754.  Hia  mother  wag  a  daughter  of  Jehu  Curtis,  who 
lielJ  iho  several  offices  of  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  Delaware,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Treasurer  aud  Trustee  of  the  Loan  Office,  and 
who^  remains  lie  in  the  church-yard  at  Newcastle,  where  he  resided,  with 
u  inscription  on  the  stone  that  covers  them,  written  by  Dr.  Prankliu. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  he  studied  the  profession  of  the  Law ;  but 
soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  practice, — about  the  close  of  1779  or  the 
beginning  of  1780. — he  was  induced  by  the  Captain  of  a  vessel,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  accompany  him  to  the  West  Indies  on  a  voyage  whteh  ha 
expected  would  be  of  but  short  duration.  But,  at  the  time  the  voyage  was 
taken,  the  Revolutionary  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  vessel  in  which  tbey 
sailed  was  captured  by  a  British  privateer,  and  my  father  taken  to  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  where  he  was  put  on  shore  with  but  one  piece  of  money 
in  fai.s  pocket.  Soon,  however,  an  opportunity  offered  for  his  taking  pas- 
nge  in  a  vessel  for  New  York,  at  that  time  in  posscseiou  of  the  British. 
After  leaving  the  Island,  one  of  the  crew,  an  Italian,  proposed  to  my 
blher  and  some  others  to  unite  in  seizing  and  taking  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel. My  father  secretly  informed  (he  Captain  of  what  was  in  contenipl.t- 
tiiFD,  and  the  ringleader,  and  I  think  some  few  others,  who  were  suspected 
of  favouring  the  design,  were  at  once  arrested  and  placed  in  close  eonfine- 
tnenl.  The  vessel,  however,  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  she  was  taken 
hj  an  American  privateer.  '  The  Italian  had  threatened  my  father  that  if 
they  should  be  taken  hy  an- American  vessel,  ond  ho  be  thus  liberated,  his 
first  art  should  be  to  take  his  life.  This  my  father  supposed  he  would  now 
do;  and  sitting  on  the  deck,  when  the  Americans,  who  had  now  charge  of 
the  vessel,  released  the  prisoners,  the  Italian  rushed  forwanl,  with  an 
uplifted  deadly  weapon,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  fulfilling  his  BTowed 
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horrible  purpose.  Bat  he  seemed  not  to  have  the  power  to  striket  and  ia 
a  few  moments  withdrew  his  arm.  This  man  became  afterwarda  ao  eliaagad 
in  his  feelings  towards  my  father,  as  to  ask  him  to  take  ehaige  of  kk 
trunk  until  he  should  be  able  to  send  for  it.  Soon  after  the  reaael  beeaat 
a  prize  to  the  Americans,  and  when  off  Cape  Hatteras,  a  acvere  stora 
canio  on,  and  she  was  driven  towards  that  dangerous  coast.  The  wavw 
were  breaking  over  the  rocks  directly  ahead  of  the  vessel,  and  a  maD  wn 
standing  with  an  axe  to  cut  away  the  mast  as  soon  as  she  should  strike, 
when,  in  an  instant,  while  all  were  expecting  to  be  engulfed  bj  the  waves, 
the  wind  Hhifted,  and  they  were  driven  out  to  sea.  But  the  vessel  did  not 
escape.  She  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Bermuda,  where  my  father 
landed  in  safety. 

As  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  soon  to  get  away  from  the 
Island,  he   opened  a  school,  and  fur  six  years  was  engaged  there  as  a 
teacher  of  youth.     The  events  of  his  late  voyage  had  produced  in  his  mind 
impressions  of  seriousness,  and,  becoming  acquainted  on  the  Island  with  aa 
excellent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  (the  late  Dr.  Muir  of  Alexandria,)  he 
revealed  to  him  freely  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  was  thus  led  onward  in 
the  path  which  had  already  opened  to  his  view.     It  was  not  long  bcfeie 
these  impressions  ripened  into  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Lord  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.     He  made  many  warm  and  attached  friends  dn^ 
iug  his  residence  among  the  people  of  Bermuda.     They  enooaraged  hni  in 
his  wish  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  proposed  that  he  should  go  and  reerife 
Orders  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  then  retam  and  aetth 
among  them  as  their  pastor.     The  necessary  documents  for  the  aocompliik^ 
ment  of  this  purpose  were  prepared,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  Mi' 
departure,  when  he  heard  that  measures  were  in  progress  for  the  Oenia^ 
cration  of  Dr.  White  of  Philadelphia,  as  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  and;' 
preferring  to  spend  his  life  in  his  native  land  to  remaining  in  Bermnda^ 
much  as  he  admired  and  loved  the  people  there,  he  took  passage  for  Phlla*' 
delphia,  where  he  arrived  sometime  in  the  jrear  1786.     On  the  8d  tf 
December  of  that  year,  he  was  married,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collin  of  Pluli^ 
delphia,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Hughes,  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  fourchildreay— »' 
a  daughter  and  three  sons.     On  the  23d  of  December,  1787»  he  lM# 
ordained,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Order  of  Deaooaa,  Vjf 
Bishop  White,  who,  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  been  conseorated  b 
England,  and  on  the  17th  of  February  following,  was,  in  St.  PetiffV 
Church,  ordained  to  the  Order  of  Priests. 

My  father  at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  Upper  Merion,  near  JSmUh* 
town,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  fifteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  triiereli 
commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  as  Rector  of  St.  James*  Chureh,  Per* 
kiomen,  erected  in  1721,  in  the  same  county;  St.  Peter's,  Great  VaDq^v 
Chester  County;  and  St.  David^s,  Radnor,  built  in  1713;  and  ahoat 
Assistant  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Upper  Merion, — the  last  mentioned 
church  being  one  of  the  three  Swedish  churches  under  the  Reetorahip  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Collin  of  Philadelphia. 

The  scarcity  of  Episcopal  Clergymen,  at  the  time  my  father  waa  ordainadi 
was  the  reason  why  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  divide  ao  mnA  Ui 
labours,  and  officiate  at  so  many  different  churches. 
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D  July,  1799,  it  removed  from  Upper  Merion  to  his  ehurcli  at  Pcr- 
iwn,  vbere  was  a  parsoDogc  recL-ntlj  built  for  hiiu,  and  b,  globe  of 
0  thirty  »oreB,  hU  ULoure  beiag  still  JUtributed  aa  before,  exotpl  that 
i  uScUt«iI  less  frequent);  at  Radnor,  on  HCoouot  of  the  iuL-reftsed 
•tauee,  and  gave  sope  portion  of  Lis  time  to  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
rkil«Ri»r«h. 

While  my  father  was  labouring  in  the  churchos  above  mentioned,  or 
iboat  llid  jreur  1810,  he  reooired  a  call  to  Alexandria  iu  Virginia.  But 
|W  preferred  the  retirement  and  quiet  uf  the  country  to  the  busy  sccoes  of 
Klarge  town  or  city,  and  thereforo  deeliiicd  the  call.  Whl.'rl^  be  began  his 
joiBisterial  labours,  there  he  contiuued  them  up  to  the  time  of  hi;;  death, 
,«iicb  took  place  on  the  S5th  of  September,  1321. 

e  few  vlergjmen  \rlio  have  been  held  in  more  honour  and  esteom 

J  their  cuugregatious  than  my  father.     Hia   earnest  and  fervent  piety 

I  one  di>ubtod ;  for  it  ahouc  forth  in  his  whole  waik  and  oonvcrsutioD. 

D  wbu  listened  to  his  preaching, — and  hiii  churches,  whenever  the  weather 

nittod,  were  alvays  crowded, — ftdt  that  they  were  receiving  instructiou 

a  one  irhosc  life  was  an  exemplification  of  the  truths  which  he  taught. 

I>  embraued  in  all  their  fulness  the  doetrinea  of  the  Crosa,  aud  the  great 

■liject  of  all  his  preaching  was  "  Jesus  Christ  and   fiim  crucified,"     He 

I  tb«  most  lowly  conceptions  of  humau  sufficiency  in  the  work  of  uilva- 

IB,  uid  the  most  exalted  uonceptione  of  the  aufficieocy  of  Christ.     In 

,^  palpi(   his  action  was  plain  and  natural,  his  voice  agreeable,  and  his 

M<^Q  luauiier  earnest  and  impressive.      The  illnes.K  which  terminated  iu  his 

MUh  was  of  but  a  few  days'  continuance,  and   at  the  age  of  sixty-seveu 

^|Brs  he  closed  a  life  of  faith  on  earth,  in  a  sure  hope  of  entering  ou  a  life 

H  glofj  in  eternity, 

.  In  stature  my  father  was  about  five  feet,  eight  inches,  of  a  slender  and 
dtJIcale  frame,  with  eyes  of  a  hazel  colour,  and  a  benign  and  interesting 
Minit«iiaiieu.  In  manners  be  was  reserved  towards  strangers,  but  afi'abte 
4pd  pleasant  in  the  presence  of  his  frieuds.  When  a  j'oung  man,  he  was 
Jrond  and  high  tempered ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  God's  renewing 
f|Ke,  he  became  as  humble  as  a  child,  and  iu  his  disposition  most  gentle 
Md  aniiabk. 

'  itj  father  had  an  elder  brother,  Robebt,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ipiseopal  Chnreh.  He  was  born,  October  13,  1749 ;  was  in  early  life 
rMKDCcIed  with  sD  eminent  mercantile  house  in  this  city;  was  ordained  by 
Kahop  White  about  the  year  1T3T  ;  was  for  thirty-six  years  Bector  of  the 
.Gbnrcb  at  Newcastle  ;  and  died  in  December,  1831.  He  was  a  fine  reader 
M  the  Church  Service,  and  sustained  an  unblemished  reputation,  He  was 
i^er  married. 

Very  faitbfnliy  your  friend  and  brother, 

J.  C.  CLAY. 
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TILLOTSON  BRONSON,  D.  D  * 

1787—1826. 

T1LLOT8ON  Bronson,  the  son  of  Amos  and  Armar  (Blakeslec)  Bronson, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1762.  His  father  was  a  respect* 
able  farmer,  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  and  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His 
earlier  years  were  spent  upon  his  father^s  farm ;  but  even  then  bis  taste 
for  science  began  to  be  developed,  and  his  leisure  moments  were  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  few  books  which  casually  came  in  his  way. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  languages  under 
the  instruction  of  the  llev.  John  Trumbull,t  the  Congregational  minister 
of  Watertown,  with  a  view  to  entering  College.  During  the  time  that  be 
was  prosecuting  his  preparatory  studies,  he  taught  a  school  at  Waterbnryy 
where  he  made  so  favourable  an  impression  that,  many  years  afiter,  when 
the  church  in  that  town  became  vacant,  he  was  immediately,  and  it  is 
believed  unanimously,  called  to  the  Kectorship. 

He  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College  in  1782,  and  graduated 
in  1786  ;  having  spent  the  summer  previous  to  his  graduation  in  teaolung 
a  school  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  His  pecuniary  circumstances  were  straiteaedt 
and  he  resorted  to  teaching  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  sustained  a  bi^ 
reputation  throughout  his  College  course  for  talents,  diligence,  and  ezeai- 
plary  deportment.  Soon  after  he  left  College,  he  was  admitted  a  eandidate 
for  Holy  Orders  by  Bishop  Seabury.  His  theological  studies  were  prOM- 
cuted  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  llev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Riebarl 
Mansfield  of  Derby,  though  they  were  concluded  under  tbe  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Bishop. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Seabury,  in  Christ  Cburob,  Derlj, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1787.     In  October  following,  he  was  ealled  to 
officiate  in  the  churches  in  Stratford,  Vt.,  and  in  Hanover,  N.  H.    He 
returned  to  Connecticut  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1788  ;  and  on  tb0 
25th  of  February,  was  admitted  by  the  same  Bishop  to  the  Holy  Order  flf 
Priests,  in  St.  James'  Church,  New  London ;  and  was,  at  tbe 
appointed,  in  the  form  then  used,  to  the  llectorship  of  the 
tioned  above.     He,  however,  resigned  this  charge  in  October  foUowiK 
In  the  spring  of  1792,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  was  soon  after  called  to  s^*    1 
ply  the  place  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Montague, t  Rector  of  Christ  Gburcb  in  tbfe 

♦  Calendar,  1851. — MS.  from  Isaac  Bronson,  Esq. 

t  John  Tkuubull  was  a  descendant  of  Judah  Trumbully  who  osme  from  En^anl  la  iMk 
and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Nnss.  lie  was  born  in  Wcstbnry,  (now  Watertown,)  Cmm^  Aprilli 
1715;  was  ppnidiiated  at  Yale  College  in  ni^b;  was  settled  as  Ptmtofei  the  Ckwgr^BtlMri 


Church  in  his  native  place,  where  he  died  December  13,  1787)  in  the  seTCDty-tbiid  t«v  of  Hi 
nge,  and  the  forty -(Mghth  of  his  niiinstrv.  lie  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  CollMe  fhmi  177S  tfll  Hi 
death.  lie  was  married  in  1744  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Whitmui,  of  Ftialm- 
ton,  and  was  the  father  of  John  Trumbull,  author  of  McFingall.  lie  ii  reprefleDt«d  «•  bwrlm 
been  an  nncoiDinonlj  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  a  devout  Cbriitimn,  sad  a  hig^lj 
able  Minister  of  the  (iospel. 

4:  William  Montaour  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1784,    la  1786,  W 
employed,  on  trial,  as  lay  reader,  in  Christ  Church,  Boston,  fbr  six  moatht.     At  thta; 


<; 


of  this  tenn,  the  engagement  was  renewed.  In  June,  1787>  at  the  reqnett  of  the  ooMi^tf^ 
he  obtained  Holy  Orders,  and  continued  bis  services  with  some  intemiptloaiy  t&l  Iiagr7lll( 
when  he  declined  officiating  any  longer  as  their  minister.    He  died  in  1883* 
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AaTiDg  bia  absence  on  a  traRBatlunlic  tonr.     In  the  spring  of  1793, 
retQTQed  to  Coimectiout,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  was 
OTer  the  churches  at  Hebron,  Chalhaiu,  anJ  Middle  naddum.     In 
pftridhes  he  ■w&a  eitenaively  useful ;  and  Lc  was  aooustoincd  to  remir 
10  thia  period  of  his  mioiaLry  ever  &fteT  nith  grateful  recoUcctious. 

In  the  year  1795,  he  was  called  to  the  liectorship  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Walarbury.  Here  he  remained  about  ten  years,  aud,  during  the  whole 
tiint.  tlx  parish  was  in  a  united  and  prosperous  condition,  and  many 
Wicved  themselves  savingly  benefitted  by  his  ministrations.  Several  cir- 
nmstaAcea  occurred  to  render  his  removal  from  Watcrbury  expedient ; 
particularly  his  appointment  to  conduct  ihc  Churehman's  Magazine,  which 
■»3  then  published  at  New  Haven.  He,  accordingly,  resigned  his  Uector- 
■hip  in  the  «pring  of  1803,  and  immediately  removed  to  that  oily.  After 
hiTiDg  had  obarge  of  the  Magarine  between  two  and  three  years,  it  wa8 
th«Dght  desirable,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  ahoald  be 
TVBiored  to  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  with  that  event  his  connection  with 
the  work  terminated.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  highly  appreciated, 
aad  the  volumes  which  he  edited  are  still  regarded  as  creditable  alike  to 
his  lalents  and  his  learning. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  he  was  elected,  without  opposition, 
by  tbe  Prot«stant  Episcopal  Convention  of  Connecticut,  to  the  office  of 
Priacipal  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire ;  whereupon,  he  removed 
l»  Clteeliire,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  duties  of  hia  office.  He  found 
th«  Academy  in  a  depressed  condition  ;  but  it  gradually  rose  under  bis 
Me  and  faithful  super  in  tendeuce  and  management,  until  it  became  one  of 
ike  most  respectable  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  A  consider- 
able number  completed  their  classical  course  here ;  and  many  of  those  who 
««re  designed  for  the  ministry,  remained  and  availed  themselves  of  his 
iii»lruetion  in  the  different  branches  of  their  theological  education. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown 
TniTersity  in  1813. 

He  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  until  about  a  year  and  a  half 
previous  to  his  death.  The  disease  which  then  overtook  him  was  the  stone; 
«kieh,  though  it  subjected  him  lo  severe  pRroxysuis  of  pain,  did  not,  for 
Mine  tini*,  materially  interrupt  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  had  suf- 
fer«J  more  than  a  year  before  the  nature  of  his  disease  was  fully  aacer- 
taincl  i  but  at  length  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  it  was  making  rapid 
inroads  upon  his  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  seemed  convinced  that  ths 
lime  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  The  Churchman's  Mngasine  bad  a 
Yttile  before  this  been  revived  the  second  lime,  and  he  bad  again  under- 
taken the  duties  of  editor;  and,  though  he  was  a  constant  sufferer,  and 
Itsd  no  reason  to  expect  any  relief  until  death  should  briug  it,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  prepare  and  arrange  the  matter  for  the  I^Iagazinc,  besides  attend- 
ing to  bis  accustomed  duties  in  the  Academy. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1826,  he  found  his  strength  so  much  wn.'^ted  that 
be  felt  constrained  to  address  to  the  Convention  a  letter,  dectiuing  a 
re-eleciiun  aa  a  member  of  their  Standing  Committee, — an  office  which  ha 
kad  held  for  the  twenty  preceding  years.  After  this  ho  continued  gradu- 
slly  to  decline  till  the  15th  of  August,  when  his  disease  took  on  a  mor» 
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aggravated  form,  thus  betokening  the  near  approach  of  death.  A  pwaljtie 
shock  quickly  ensued,  that  prostrated  at  once  the  powers  of  hii  bodj  aad 
his  mind.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  similar  attack  about  the  lii  tt 
September  ;  on  the  4th  he  became  insensible,  and  on  the  6th  he  died«  u 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-first  of  his  Principalship  of 
the  Academy.  So  long  as  his  reason  was  continued  to  him,  his  mind  was 
clear  and  tranquil  in  respect  to  the  future,  and  he  expressed  himself  ready 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  An  appropriate  Discourse  was  delivered  i^ 
his  Funeral  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Noble. 

Dr.  Bronson  received  many  testimonies  of  public  respect.  He  wti 
selected  by  the  Standing  Committee  to  preach  the  Sermon  at  the  Openiflg 
of  the  Convention  which  was  called  soon  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Janris. 
He  was  again  appointed,  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  todeliTer 
the  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  recognising  the  Rt.  Bev.  Dr. 
Brownell  as  their  Diocesan.  And  oii  both  occasions  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  dignity  and  ability.  He  was  very  often  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  delegate  to  the  General  Convention.  The  office  of  Trustee 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  Cheshire  was  held  by  him  almost  from  its 
commencement ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Washington  College. 

He  was  married  on  the  9th  of  November,  1797,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  Thompson,  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  She  died  at  Cheshire*  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1808.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  Polly  HotcUdfli^ 
of  Hampden,  Conn.,  who  died  on  the  26th  of  September,  1826.  By  Iks  < 
first  marriage  he  had  four  children  ;  by  the  second,  two.  One  of  his  ssw 
(by  the  first  marriage)  was  for  a  while  a  member  of  Konyon  College,  WiA 
the  expectation  of  entering  the  ministry  ;  but  was  compelled  bj  ill  hniHl^ 
not  only  to  leave  College,  but  to  relinquish  the  prospect  of  engaging  in  Vi 
chosen  profession,  and  is  now  (1855)  engaged  in  teaching. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  A.  FOOT, 

or  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  July  6,  IMi^ 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  detained  here  by  the  illness  of  my  son,  and  feel  ill  prepared  ^ 
fulfil  the  promise  I  made,  some  time  since,  to  give  you  some  of  my  recollectil] 
of  the  late  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson — nevertheless  I  will  make  the  attempt.  ij 

My  parents  removed  to  this  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1813.     I 
in  my  tenth  year;  and  I  resided  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  f  spent! 
pursuing  my  collegiate  an<l  professional  studies,  until  the  period  of  Dr. 
son's  death.     1  mention  this  that  you  may  know  what  opportunities  I  had i 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  character. 

The  Doctor  must  have  been,  I  think,  nearly  six  feet  in  height; 
portly,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  street,  enveloped,  as  he  was  in  winter,  il 
dark  clonk,  or  at  other  seasons,  clad  in  a  plain,  black  suit,  his  appearanos 
decidedly  commanding.     1  always  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  indebtei^ 
his  devoted  family  for  whatever  of  appearance  there  was  in  his  faTOor;  fcri 
slightest  intercourse  with  him  would  convince  any  one  that  he  was  entlrelyi 
less   of  personal   appearance.      Ilis  manners  were  perfectly  8inipl< 
however,  a  more  correct  impression  would  be  conveyed  by  saying  that  he 
so  engrossed  in  thought  and  study,  as  to  be  careless  of  manners.    And  he 
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re^rilvd  by  the  fnstidiuiis,  an  I  huvc  boan  inrurmcil,  aa  even  unman- 

atrly.     During  tiie  wcrk,  cxoepting  as  ha  passed  to  and  ho,  1  think  he  spent 

iM'irly  all  his  avaiUhle  titnu  either  in  his  study,  orinattonding  to  his  dutioij  in  the 

Acojlcmj.     IIo  never  seemed  to  mo  to  indulge  in,  or  to  require,  to  any  great 

ir.nt,  iho ordinary  recroationa  of  oilier  men.     There  was  a  teat  in  study,  in 

Li^ht.and   in  rending,   to  him,  which  prEserred  health,  kept  up  a  llow  itiiil 

i^i'ranco  of  spirits,  and  Bcviued  almost  to  tiupersede  the  necessity  of  any  tuoro 

.nml   rflaxatimi.     "Still  new  beauties  do  I  fii'C,  and  still  ini;reaelng  tight," 

'    iTini  always  to  bv  true  of  him,  not  merely  in  reference  to  bis  own  studies,  tut 

-^  '  in  Ihv  matter  of  ordinary  rvcitntioiiS'-lhoilne  pasHOgusalteniataly  bringing 

!(  Iiis  tears  or  his  hearty  laugh,  as  his  sympathy  or  his  iiuinour  was  appeali-d 

■,^.    Particularly  was  all  this  truit  when  ho  fuuud  a  student  appreciating  the 

Lam^s  of  tha  author  ho  was  etuUying,  or  oorrocily  rt-ndoring  a  difficult  pns- 

tafc     Towards  the  close  of  his  hfu,  ho  remarked   to  nie   that  his  interosl  in 

tCudf  w»6  iliniiiiishijig,  and  1  thought  it  si^med  asud  rofioution  to  him. 

Ton  will  conclude  from  what  i  have  alruxdy  said  that  he  viirn  an  HDCUmpUsbed 
mJ  cxwllunt  teaclier  for  those  who  were  disposed  to  improve  their  adTaiitagM. 
Alargv  iiuiiib«r  of  the  prominent  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Qhurch 
buiahed  their  education  under  him.  And  from  among  thoso  who  were  at  the 
Aiideiiiy  with  me,  tliere  are  two  who  stand  at  the  bend  of  our  Bur  at  ClevelaiiUi 
iiid  who  would  have  the  same  place  at  any  Bar  in  our  country. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  teacher,  I  think  he 
«buld  bave  accomplished  more  if  he  bad  exorcised  a  more  rigorous  discipline.  In 
lia  exuberant  kindness  and  boundless  love  of  study,  he  was  easily  led  to  believe 
that  all  bis  pupils  would  he  fuitbful  and  stodiousi  and  froiu  these  causes,  as  well  as 
finm  Ihc  fucllhat  ho  was  very  near-sighted,  the  roguinhaud  lazy  boys  were  full  of 
iWir  pranks,  and  proportionally  neglectful  of  their  studies.  But  wo  all  loved 
tad  rta peeled  him.  There  seemed  to  bo  not  a  particle  of  harshness  or  bitterness 
n  his  eoiistitution;  and  though  usuully  alone,  and  engrossed  hy  bis  hooks  or 
Ikougbts  when  not  surrounded  by  his  students,  yet  every  thing  indicated  his 
4wp  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

1  remember  one  nolahle  exception  to  the  remark  I  have  just  made  in  respect 
to  Dr.  Bronson;  and  it  is  the  only  exception  of  which  I  ever  had  any  knowledge. 
ii  1  entered  the  school-room  one  afternoon  1  found  the  Doctor  absent,  and  the 
•eholars  intensely  excited.  I  soon  learned  that  some  boy  had  caused  a  toi'pedo 
lt>  explode  under  our  teacher's  chair,  and  that  ho  was  then  in  the  other  depart- 
iient  Ibr  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  offender.  He  quickly  returned  and 
infiicted  severe  punishment,  and  alt  mischief  was  ever  after  carried  on  in  a  deci- 
F  Mly  Iws  noisy  manner. 

I       During  Or.  Bronson's  connection  with  tho  Aoadenij-,  there  was  a  horse-jockey 
living  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  village,  whose  sharpness  at  n  bnrgnin  had  made 

I  luiB  notorious  throughout  tho  whole  region.     His  name  was  Simeon  C .     One 

'  tt  lite  boys  at  the  school,  after   having  read  a  Latin  sentence,  expressive  of  as 

I   kRKh  surprise  OS  if  a  certain  man  should  be  deceived,  gave  the  somewhat  liberal 

Mndering — "  na  if  Sim  should  lie  cheated  in  a  horse  trade,"  to  the  grent  satis- 

facti'Mi  of  the  Doctor,  who  saw  nt  once  that  the  boy  had  got  (he  idea  as  well  as 

Sftivvly  exprnsscd  it. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Bron>ion's  character  as  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  much  from 

I   •ettwl  knowledge,  as,  my  father's  family  Imng  of  the  I'uritan  Rtock,  I  was  not 

I  seraatMBed  to  hcnr  him.     My  impression  is,  however,  that,  while  he  was  capable 

t  4f  ■snfi'ng  an  excellent  sermon,  his  manner  of  delivi^ry  was  not   particularly 

P  JrttfactiTC.     1   hare  more  tlian  onca  heard  that,  at  an  Episcopal  Convontioi), 

vbtre  the  regularly  appointed  preacher  had  failed  to  attend,  and  there  was  no 

eUwr  present  who  was  prepared  to  preach,  one  of  the  clergy,  who  was  a  good  rhe- 

lorid«n,  borrownl  the  sermuii  that  the  Doctor  bad  preached  in  a  preceding  year. 
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and  preached  it  over  again,  with  great  eclat,  and  without  the  leut  ratpieioD  bdnf 
awakened  that  it  was  an  old  sermon;  until,  when  they  came  to  ask  a  copy  of  k 
for  the  press,  the  preacher  told  them  they  must  ask  Dr.  BronsoD  aboot  that,  •■ 
he  had  written  it,  and  he  alone  had  a  right  to  say  whether  it  should  bs  ]Nib- 
lished.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Doctor  felt  that  it  was  rather  his  missiM 
to  train  others  for  the  pulpit,  than  to  shine  there  himself.  There  was  sdoUmt 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  success  in  this  department,  growing  out  of  tbs 
extreme  tenderness  of  his  feelings.  lie  could  not  read  aloud  the  story  of 
Joseph  without  entirely  breaking  down,  when  he  came  to  the  passage* — "  I 
Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt;"  and  the  same  interesting 
ncss  would  always  exhibit  itself  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  remember  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  Doctor's  remarkable  ahstractednesi. 
lie  was,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  once  seen  walking  through  the  strals 
in  a  violent  thunder  storm,  with  his  umbrella  raised  in  his  hand,  but  not  opened 
or  spread,  and  he  entirely  unconscious  of  his  mistake,  though  thorougUy 
drenched. 

You  may  well  conclude  that  I  regard  the  subject  of  this  letter  as  having  been 
a  much  more  than  common  man,  and  one  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated; and  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  do  more  in  aid  of  your  praiseworthy 
object. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  A.  FOOT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  IIOLCOMB,  D.  D., 

RECTOR  or  TRINITY  CHURCH,  NORTHFIKLD,  OONS. 

Watertown,  Conn,,  June  15, 1868 

Dear  Sir:  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson 
about  the  year  1810.     I  then  met  him  to  undergo  my  first  examinstiont  SS 
literary  qualifications  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.     I  found  him  the  staunch  and  zealous  advocate  of  sn  edi 
ministry.     And  my  subsequent  examinations  by  him  in  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy| 
Didactic  Theology,  and  other  kindred  studies,  gave  me  but  too  good  an  op| 
nity  both  to  see  and  io  feel  his  fumiliurity  witli  those  subjects.     At  thst 
and  for  many  years  after,  he  was  Principal  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  m,V 
shire,  and  was  regarded  by  his  pupils  not  less  than  by  the  Church  st  Isi^ge,  SI 
ripe  scholar,  a  close  and  logical  reasoncr,  and  well  read  divine. 

In  his  hours  of  study,  some  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  higher  brandMf^ 
3I:ithematics  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  his  sennonSti 
often  showed  himself  capable  of  such  an  abstraction  of  mind,  as  almest 
eluded  the  possibility  of  interruption  from  ordinary  causes.     He  once  told  nM< 
an  adventure  illustrative  of  this  cliaracteristic, — pointing  out  to  me  the  spot 
it  took  place, — which  had  well  nigh  been  productive  of  very  serious  consequtinciKi^ 
As  he  was  riding  alone  in  a  sleigh,  his  thoughts  were  employed  upon  the  fl^llj 
work  of  a  sermon;  and  just  as  he  had  got  its  various  parts  arranged  in  his 
he  found  himself  upset  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.     It  was,  as  it  tnmed 
no  very  serious  catastrophe;  but  it  served,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  show  hiBWjj 
what  world  he  belonged. 

Though  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  his  studies,  and  the  appropriate 
of  his  vocation,  he  had  naturally  fine  social  qualities,  and  could  oocasionaUyi 
very  happy  in  the  society  of  his  friends.     With  him  there  was  always  a 
line  of  separation  between  the  grave  and  solemn  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
crous  and  witty  on  the  other.     And  while  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  he 
be  easily  affected  to  tears,  in  another  he  could  bo  thrown  into  as  hearty  a  Um|PI^^ 
and  could  evince  as  keen  a  relish  for  good-humour,  as  any  man  yoa  would 
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ind  apoTtivB  momenta,  hoalvrayB  mniiitaitieil  tbe  dignity 
(T litf  cbinct«r  *G  ft  ChristUn  minister,  and  nover  ereii  secmeil  ta  comiivo  at 
KBJ  iMo*  tbat  partook  in  the  least  degree  of  irreTerence  or  vulgarity. 

br.  Br«naon  was  &n  accarntu  observur  of  passing  crunts,  and  \rna  much 
JBtboed  to  Tiuw  tliom  id  their  rclutiona  to  both  Ilie  past  mitl  the  future.  He  vns 
tlto  m  ilTligPUt  BtadcDt  of  human  nature;  and  by  the  helps  which  wsro  horuby 
famlihcJ  mm,  he  h»d,  as  it  now  sooins  to  me,  an  almost  pruphetio  iitsight  into 
Uw  fuiure.  Wis  talenta  wero  rather  solid  tL«a  ebowy)  hiii  knuirledgo  woe  the 
(salt  uF  coiitiuued  and  laborioas  upplicatioii;  but  lio  wus  fitted  both  by  nature 
uvt  by  culture  to  be  eminently  usvful;  and  he  performed  a  service  for  his  genera- 
limi,  m  •  noiMlcas  and  unobtrusive  way  indeed,  which  justly  entitles  him  to  be 
nomnbered  ns  a  public  benefactor.  It  gives  me  sinceru  pleasure,  in  compliance 
nib  ymir  request,  to  bear  my  hninblu  testimony  in  honour  of  his  character  and 

Truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

F.  nOLCOMB. 


JOHN  SYLVESTER  JOHN  GARDINER,  D.  D  * 

1787—1830. 

t  JoH*(  Stlvestkr  John  Gariuneb  was  dusccnded  from  a  respectable 
.  who  emigrated  from  England  to  this  country  at  an  early  period 
B  settlement.  His  grandfather,  Sylvester  Gardiner,  an  eminent  pLy- 
)  s  native  of  Rhude  Island,  but  spent  a  conttiderablo  portion  of 
I  life  in  Boston.  His  father,  John  Gardiner,  vv-aa  sent  to  England  for 
U  edacatton;  and  having  studied  Law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  been 
>6nilte4  to  the  Bar  under  very  promising  auspices,  was  married  to  a  highly 
Ittpeetabte  Wel'ih  lady  by  the  name  of  Harris  ;  and  their  eldest  son,  the 
Ubjert  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  June,  17135,  tit  Haverford  (or  as  it  la 
nnmoDly  called,  Harford)  West,  in  Sotith  Wales,  The  father,  being  a 
Ffcif  in  politics,  and  a  Dissenter  in  religion,  was  little  disposed  to  remain 
■  Oreat  Britain,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  Attorney  General  of 
he  Island  of  8t.  Christopher,  whither  he  removed  soon  after  the  birth  of 
It  MID,  and  wlicre  he  remained  till  the  clase  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Lt  the  age  of  fire  years,  and  about  the  year  1770.  the  son  was  sent  to  this 
Duntry.  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  then  a  resident  here, 
rke  first  Bchool  he  attended  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Master  Lovell,  of 
toaton  ;  bat,  after  three  or  four  years,  he  returned  to  his  father  at  St. 
Ibri-ftoplier's.  and,  having  remained  there  a  short  time,  was  sent  to  Kiig- 
utd  to  complete  his  edacation  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Dr.  I'arr- 
Jerc  he  conlioaed,  enjoying  the  instruction  of  this  veteran  iu  tlossical 
iCersture.  from  September,  1776  to  December,  1782.  On  leaving  Dr. 
?»rr>  school,  he  again  visited  his  father  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  about  the 
rokr  17^3,  came  with  him  to  Boston,  where  he  was  to  find  his  future  and 
^ern>»ncut  home.     For  a  short  time,  in  cflmplianoc  with  his  father's  wished, 

■  Bf.  SeuM'i  Fan.  Sum.— Blaka'i  Biof .  Didt. 
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nearly  forty  years  to  fulfil  its  arduous  functions,  which,  daring  1 
greater  part  of  the  time,  devolved  almost  exclusively  on  himself,  in  ec 
of  the  paucity  of  clergymen  of  the  same  denomination  in  this  dty. 
an  affecting  circumstance  that  his  eagerness  to  discharge  his  professio! 
notwithstanding  his  physical  exhaustion,  and  the  affectionate  senr 
partner  in  the  ministry,  operated',  in  no  slight  degree,  to  exasperate  1 
malady.  ^ 

Dr.  Gardiner  was  distinguished  for  an  habitual  cheerfulness,  whi 
partly  from  his  constitution  of  mind,  partly  from  his  views  of  Revel 
in  no  small  degree  also  from  his  ardent  love  of  letters.  He  had  the  n 
of  being  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  after  the  retirement  of  th 
from  the  Harrow  School.  He  acquired,  as  was  most  natural,  under  sui 
an  acquaintance  with  and  a  h\Q\\  relish  for  classical  learning.  And 
qucnt  life  affords  a  pertinent  illustration  of  tlic  lasting  benefits  of  an 
thorough  discipline  in  classical  literature.  Tlicy  are  visible  in  thehab 
racy  and  propriety  of  his  style,  both  in  writing  and  conversation;  in 
taste  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in  his  increased  relish  for  the  more  refine 
of  composition,  and  in  the  inexliaustible  source  of  delight  which  thi 
tliis  literature  continued  to  aflord  him  to  the  last  moments  of  his  lif 
exemplification  of  this,  during  the  last  summer  in  which  he  remaii 
country,  when  his  frame  was  last  sinking  under  a  disorder  which  might 
have  disposed  the  mind  to  an}'  thing  but  active  exercise,  he  careful 
(and  it  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  his  reading)  the  forty-eight  Bo 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  the  original,  without  the  aid  of  a  Lexicon  c 
lish  version.  There  are  not  many  scholars  in  our  generation,  who  n 
in  this  way  to  lighten  the  hcav}'  hours  of  sickness.  He  was  still  m< 
plished  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  a  familiarity  with  which  it  may  real 
doubted  whether  he  left  an  equal  in  this  country.  From  these  vcneral 
of  wisdom  he  continued  to  derive  his  daily  nutriment,  reviewing  tlieU 
every  year,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  was  such  that  he  n 
the  fiuency  of  a  mother  tongue.  All  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instr 
readily  recall  the  exact  acquaintance  which  he  manifested  with  the  n 
ciples  of  construction,  and  the  most  latent  beauties  of  expression  in 
of  the  Roman  authors.  As  a  teacher  of  youth.  Dr.  Gardiner's  servio 
eating  the  lessons  which  he  received  from  his  accomplished  master, 
and  his  success  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  t! 
tal  productions  of  antiquity,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated;  ooc 
they  did,  at  a  period  when  the  principles  of  education,  particulai 
department  to  which  I  now  refer,  were  but  poorly  understood  in  thi 
The  high  standard  which  Dr.  Gardiner  had  formed  from  his  intimacj 
severe  models  of  antiquity,  led  him  to  be  fastidious  in  no  little  deg 
estimation  of  the  moderns.  He  withheld  his  admiration  from  the 
which  appeared  to  him  not  to  have  the  principle  of  enduring  vitalitj, 
studied  over  and  over  again  the  productions  of  those  minds  which  fic 
tined  to  enlighten  all  future  generations.  He  adopted  Pliny's  ro»xi 
much  rather  than  man}'  books — multum  non  multa;  and  all  who  knei 
bear  testimony  to  the  rich  stores  of  English  literature  which  he  had  lai 
memory,  and  to  the  uncommon  facility'  and  pertinency  with  which  he  * 
tomed  to  produce  them  on  every  suitable  ocrasion. 

Dr.  Gardiner  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  strong  and  sy 
frame.  He  had  a  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion,  intimating  the  Englisk  i 
which  he  sprung.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  sonorous,  f ts  finely  i 
tones,  and  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his  pronunciation  made  him  a 
reader.  There  were  few  enjoyments  greater  than  that  of  listening  to 
read  aloud  from  the  English  classics,  which  he  loTed,  and  which  w 
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kLe  of  tliu  ftgo  or  EliMlwtti  nr  of  Anne.  This  ncconiplishmcut  was  of 
MorUnci!  to  him  as  a  miiiiator  of  Iha  E[>isoo[«l  Cliurch.  Than  Ale  few 
Etied  to  kiln  in  tlic  pulpit,  irho  do  not  cnrry  with  them  llje  recollection 
MkriniDg  elocution.  After  tlio  \»\>se  of  so  long  a  time,  the  rich  tones  of 
M  stilt  linger  in  my  ear,  culling  up  once  more  the  image  of  the  excellent 
pWbose  memory  I  now  pay  this  most  sincere,  though  inefToctnnl,  tribute. 

£be  gUd  if  tliis  impprfect  sketch  answers  ymir  purpose,  and  beg  you 
re  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
b*  Your  ol)ediQnt  servant, 

L-  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 


ff.  REV.  RICHARD  CHANNING  MOORE,  D.  D.* 

I."  1787—1841. 

pBARD  Cdannino  Moore  was  a  lineftl  dcsceudant  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
teehire,  England,  who  was  knighted  hy  Charles  the  First,  in  1627, 
CRTS  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  lost  both  bis  estate  and  Lie  life 
ISevoIution  which  ended  in  the  violent  death  of  that  ill-fated  monarch. 
frdescendaotB  little  is  known  till  we  come  to  John  Moore,  the  grand- 
t  sf  the  suljject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  the 
f  New  York,  in  Coltonial  time?,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Colonel 
e  of  the  New  York  Kegimonts,  and  a  nicm^.cr  nf  (h<.  King'..^  CoiincH 
le  Province,  He  died  in  1749,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in 
(f  Church  3-ard.  He  had  eighteen  children  bj  one  marriage,  thirteen 
lom  were  sons ;  the  seventh  son  was  Lambert,  who  was  sent  to  Bng- 
for  an  education  ;  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  lost  hia 
rtj  during  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  and  finally  removed  to  Norwich, 
.,  and  resided  with  a  brother,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Channing — a  lady  of  highly  respectable 
f,  of  the  finest  dispositions  and  accomplishmeDts,  and  of  devoted  piety. 

had  twelve  children  :  one  of  whom  was  Richard  Charming,  born  in 
ity  of  New  York,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1762, 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  prepared  to 

King's  College,  having  pursued  his  studies  under  Mr.  Alexander  Les- 
'rofessor  of  Languages  in  the  College  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  troublous 
.,  his  parents  fled  with  him  to  West  Point,  where  he  remained  four 
I,  After  this,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
cine  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  a  distinguished 
ieian  of  his  day.  In  due  time,  he  became  a  mcdioal  practitioner,  an 
nncd  in  the  profession  about  four  years.  His  mind  had  been  early 
ewed  with  religious  truth  through  the  influence  of  bis  mother,  but,  as 
■ew  up,  he  became  immersed  in  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  world, 
rliaving  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  his 

impressions  returned  with  increased  strength,  and  he  was  brought,  as 
diered,  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  life  and  power.     The  consequence 

*  finub4w'i  Memcdr. — Santfatra  Titrinij  Mnwingnr.  lUt. 
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of  this  change  was  that  he  soon  formed  the  purpose  of  deTOting  ^■■^f^lf  tp 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Having  pursued  his  preparatory  atndiMfVadv 
the  general  direction  of  Bishop  Provoost,  receiving  aid  also  from  mom 
other  of  his  clerical  friends  in  the  city,  he  was  ordained  by  the  BUkof 
as  Deacon,  in  July,  1787,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  New  York«  and  wu 
admitted  to  Priest's  Orders,  in  September  following. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  at  Bye,  WestdiMlar 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labours  were  at  once  highly  acceptable  and  OMfiL 
Thence,  in  October,  1789,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  congregalUNi 
of  St.  Andrew's  Churchy  at  Eichmond,  on  Staten  Island.     Here  he  laEoand    j 
for  twenty-one  years  with  eminent  success.    The  bounds  of  his  parish,  darii^ 
this  period,   were  greatly  enlarged,   the  number  of  communicants  mwk 
increased,  and  tlic  standard  of  Christian  attainment  greatly  elevated.     Afttf 
making  large  additions  to  the  sittings  of  the  church,  such  were  thennnbait 
that  flocked  to  his  ministry,  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide  still  Bun 
extensive  accommodations,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  was  accordingly  built  aboit 
six  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Urn  bj 
Dartmouth  College,  in  1805. 

In  May,  1808,  during  his  residence  on  Staten  Island,  he  was  one  of  thi 
clerical  deputies  to  represent  the  Diocese  of  New  York  in  the  General  Coft* 
vcntion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Baltimore.     During  the  fltarini 
of  the  Convention,  he  preached  several  times  in  the  churches  of  the  eitjil 
great  acceptance ;  and  afterwards  received  an  invitation  from  St.  Pidll| 
Parish  to  become  their  Ecctor.     lie  had  previously  received  a  call  fnw 
the  same  parish  ;  but  in  both  instances  felt  constrained  to  decline.     At  ttej 
same  Convention,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Hymns  of  the  Ghureh,aal^] 
Dr.  Moore  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  theieke^: 
tion.     Wlten  he  read  the  Heport,  one  hymn  after  another  was  adopted mA> 
out  discussion,  till,  at  length,  an  opponent  of  the  measure  rose  and  said,<-frj 
^<  I  object  to  the  hymns  being  read  by  that  gentleman  ;  for  we  are  tofuA 
nated  by  his  style  of  reading,  that  we  shall,  without  hesitation,  adiypt 
all." 

In  June,  1800,  he  was  called  to  a  still  more  important  sphere  of  nmhk» 
ness  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York.     He  accepted  the  place,  leafpfj 
his  eldest  son  in  charge  of  his  flock  on  Staten  Island.     Here  he  fouda; 
small  congregation,  and  only  about  thirty  communicants ;  but,  at  the 
of  five  years,  the  cliurch  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  nanber 
communicants  was  between  four  and  five  hundred. 

In  1814,  he  was  called  to  the  Kectorship  of  the  Monumental  GhnroiiM 
Riehmonl,  and  to  the   Episcopate  of  Virginia.     He  was  conaeorated 
the  oiHcc  of  Di.shop  in  St.  James'  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  18tk< 
Jfay,  by  Bishop  White,  assisted  by  Bishops  Hobart,  Griswold,  and 
The  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  had,  owing  to  various  circai 
fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  decay,  and  needed  greatly  to  be  revived,  vot 
in  respect  to  its  outward  interests,  but  especially  in  the  inward  e^ 
spirit.     Bishop  Moore  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  undertake  SMkl 
work ;  for,  though  he  was  past  fifty,  he  retained  his  fall  vigoar,  aad 
all  those  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  spiritual  qualitieay  that 
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a  &  moat  benign  aod  extensive  influence.  The  result 
n  the  most  eanguine  could  have  anticipati'd. 
t  to  iLc  Episcopate,  there  n-ere,  in  the  Diocese,  only  four  or 
ring  niiiiistcra ;  but  when  he  left  it,  there  were  nuarly  one 
:C  of  thcni  zi-alonsly  devotcil  to  their  work.  Nor  was  he  less 
&  Bector  than  as  a.  Bishop.  His  fine  personal  and  pastoral 
,  together  with  bis  popular  tu.lents  and  admirable  evangelical 
^Tc  him  an  almost  unlimited  inflacace  over  bis  congregation ;  and 
inre  few  of  the  large  body  of  communicants,  at  the  time  of  his 
^  whom  be  bad  not  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmalion. 
to  Moore's  physical  and  intellcctoal  faculties  lost  little  of  their 
[irith  his  advaaeing  years.  Two  days  before  he  commenced  bis  toiSt 
foD,  he  officiated  at  a  funeral,  and  delivered  extempore  a  most  appro- 
|hu1  affectiug  address ;  and  such  wna  the  energy  and  fervour  that  he 
Itcd  on  the  occasion,  that  an  aged  Christian,  of  another  communiaQ, 
M  that  -'this  must  surely  be  his  last  message  to  Riehmond."  And 
iiproved.  Thoogh  be  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  set  Out  on 
tty  to  Lynchburg,  distant  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  perform 
pal  functions.  He  arrived  at  Lynchburg  on  Thursday,  the  &th  of 
ber.  The  next  day  he  attended  Divine  service  in  the  forenoon ;  in 
ITDOOD,  met  at  the  Rector's  house  the  candidates  for  Confirmation, 
Ireased  them  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner ;  and  in  tlie  cvcn- 
kanded  service  again,  and  after  a  sermon  by  one  of  his  Presbyters, 
ed  an  addre.'!»,  characterized  by  uncommon  animation  and  pathos, 
ia  proved  to  be  his  last  public  service ;  that  night  he  was  seized  with 
in»lady.  Finding  himself  unwell  before  midnight,  he  arose  to  call 
>;  but  his  strength  failing  him,  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  ley  there 
I  for  some  time  before  he  could  make  himself  heard.     It  was  found 

iras  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  pneumonia.  lie  lived  five 
\er  this,  and  was  for  the  most  part  in  a  comatose  state,  though  there- 
itcrvals  in  which  he  would  be  roused  up,  and  his  countenance  would. 

ita  accustomed  intelligent  and  benignant  expression.  When  told 
ath  was  at  hand,  he  answered,  with  the  utmost  composure, — "It  la- 
[  trust  I  am  prepared  either  for  this  world  or  the  nest."  He  died, 
set  peace,  and  without  a  struggle,  on  Thursday,  November  11, 1841^ 
age  of  seventy-nine,  having  been  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
Church  fifiy-four  years,  and  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia 
•■even  years.  A  Sermon,  with  reference  to  his  death,  was  preached 
assistant  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  William  Norwood. 
he  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  married  to  Christian  Jones  of  the  city 
f  York,  who  died  April  20,  1706,  aged  twenty-eight,  after  having 

devoted  wife  to  him  for  twelve  years.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
tildrcn.— two  daughters  and  one  son.     On  the  23d  of  March,  1797, 

Married,  a  second  time,  to  Sarah  Mersereau,  of  Staten  Island,  by 
ke  had  sii  children, — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Mn,  David,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
He  W89  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1806;  was  ordained 
I  by  Bishop  benjamin  Moore,  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1808,  and  after- 

Friest  by  Bishop  Hobart.     After  the  remoTal  of  his  ftthec  &oa. 
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Staten  Island,  ho  was  nnanimonsly  chosen  Rector  of  that  large  aod  impor 
tant  parish,  and  though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  rendered  himself  ti 
once  universally  acceptable  in  that  relation.  In  this  parish  he  spent  ha 
whole  ministerial  life.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  d 
Divinity  from  Union  College,  in  1841.  He  died  of  a  painful  malady,  of 
about  one  year's  continuance,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1856.  HewMi 
fine  example  of  a  meek,  devout  and  benevolent  spirit,  of  an  exempliij 
Christian  life,  and  an  exalted  ministerial  character.  The  other  bob  of 
Bishop  Moore,  who  bears  his  name,  was  graduated  at  Washington  (wi« 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  in  1829 ;  was  Rector  of  St.  John's  Ghnrdi, 
Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  from  1884  to  1855  ;  and  is  now  (1857)  in  charge  of 
a  church  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Besides  various  Charges,  &c..  Bishop  Moore  published  a  Sermon  on  *'thc 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,''  preached  in  St.  James'  Church,  Philade^iUft) 
at  the  Opening  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episoopd 
Church  1820. 

A  Memoir  of  Bishop  Moore's  life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henskaw, 
D.  D.,  then  of  Baltimore,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  was  pob 
lished  shortly  after  Bishop  M.'s  decease. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE, 

RECTOR  OF  TUE   MONUXEMTAL  CHURCH,    RICHMOITD,   VA 

Richmond,  January  6, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Our  common  friend,  Mr.  T ,  sometime  since  mentioMi 

to  me  your  wish  that  some  one  should  furnish  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  tb 
character  of  the  late  Bishop  Moore,  and  he  further  requested  that  I  would  undei 
take  it.     If  the  following  should  suit  your  object,  it  is  quite  at  your  scnrioe. 

Bishop  Moore's  natural  character  was  an  uncommonly  fine  one.  His  diipl 
sition,  originally  kind  and  sympathetic,  became  still  more  so  under  the  traini^ 
of  Providence,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  vibrated,  like  the  iBoHi 
harp,  to  every  touch  of  joy  or  wo  in  his  fellow  creatures.  In  his  visits  tstk 
afflicted  he  was  eminently  a  son  of  consolation;  and  while  he  was  alwi^yi 
ready  to  weep  with  them  that  wept,  he  was  not  less  so  to  rejoice  with  then  tU 
rejoiced. 

He  was  admirably  qualified  by  nature  for  the  ministerial  office.     His 
was  sweet  and  clear,  and  so  flexible  as  to  convey  his  meaning  with  the 
exactness.     His  comprehension  of  his  subject  was  clear,  his  grasp  of  it  vi{ 
and  his  style  simple  and  perspicuous.     His  whole  manner  was  solemn  and 
nified,  and  eminently  fitted  to  make  an  impression.     With  these  advantagai,] 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  popular  preacher;  and  so  indeed  he  was.    Daring 
residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  usually  preached  three  times  on  the 
bath,  and  almost  always  to  a  crowded  audience.     And  his  labours  were&rl 
being  in  vain;  for  there  was  one  almost  uninterrupted  scene  of  religions  inl 
pervading  the  congregation  to  which  he  ministered.     And  his  ministry  on 
Island  was  perhaps  blessed  in  a  degree  still  more  remarkable.    It  wi 
weekly  lecture  that  ho  first  observed  the  evidences  of  an  incipient 
and  so  intense  became  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  and  so  eager  their  thii 
spiritual  counsel  and  instruction,  that  he  delivered  three  succcssiva  lecti 
them  on  the  spot,  and  then  was  obliged  almost  to  force  them  away  on 
his  own  physical  exhaustion. 

There  are  some  excellent  traits  of  character  which  he  possessed  in  an 
deigree.    He  spoke  evil  of  no  one;  and  nothmg  met  lh>ni  him  mors 
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Ih      a  fpirit  of  oengorioosDen  in  others.    He  seemed  disposed 

ififl^yato  look      m  the  hrightest  side  of  every  character;  and  though  he  was 

jawmihln  ot  um  joudngs  of  his  fellow-men,  he  always  kept  silent  in  respect 

1^  wdeM  there  was  some  special  reason  for  the  contrary.    He  never  ren- 

ofil  fbr  ovil;  bat,  under  the  reception  of  the  greatest  injuries,  was  meek 

"tml  patinit,  and  committed  himself  to  Him  that  jndgeth  righteously. 

Ho  VM  distiBgaished  also  by  his  inflexible  integrity.    Not  merely  that  he  was 

honest  in  all  his  dealings,  but  he  was  entirriy  void  of  every  thing 

Tridcery,  meanness,  duplicity  in  every  form,  he  regarded  not  only 

.with  disapprobation  bat  with  abhorrence;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  one  in  whom 

la  had  diaeovered  this  odious  quality  ever  to  restore  himself  to  his  confi- 

teee  and  regard. 

I  mast  not  omit  to  mention  the  uncommon  gentleness  of  his  spirit.     But  this, 

it  most  be  acknowledged,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect  of  self-discipline;  for 

Ks  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  excitable.     If  his  accustomed  benignity  and 

ever  forsook  him,  under  a  severe  provocation,  it  was  sure  to  return  to 

,  almost  in  a  moment.    His  sensibility  was  exquisite.     There  was  a  class  of 

liii|ect8  to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears;  and  his  mind  scarcely 

*«pcr  recarred  to  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  religion,  without  evincing  a 

.  spirit  of  unwonted  tenderness. 

Wishing  yon  all  success  in  the  labour  you  have  undertaken, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Sherwood  Forest,  Charles  City  > 
County,  Va.,  April  28, 1848.      J 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  reached  me  some  two  mails 
tgo,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say  that  it  will  at  all  times  afford  me  the  truest  plea- 
lure,  whenever  I  can,  to  comply  with  your  requests. 

It  was  my  good  fortune, — for  to  have  known  such  a  man  may  well  be  esteemed 
t  fortunate  circumstance  in  one's  life, — to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Moore,  the  most  venerable  man  in  his  outward  person  and  appearance  I  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen.     His  snow-white  locks,  which  hung  in  thick  profusion 
over  his  shoulders;  his  face  broad  and  full;  his  eye  so  expressive  of  benevolence 
and  charity;  and  his  lips  evermore  wreathed  with  a  smile,  such  as  a  kind  father 
wears  towards  his  children,  added  to  a  walk  and  a  deportment,  which  bespoke  to 
the  beholder  the  man  of  God,  made  an  impression  upon  one  not  readily  to  be 
i    forgotten.     A  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  his  personal  appearance  occurred, 
mder  peculiar  circumstances,  during  the  time  that  I  occupied  the  President's 
fc    Hooiie.     A  Convention  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
f    holden  at  Alexandria,  over  which  this  venerable  Prelate  presided.     I  expressed 
to  liim,  by  letter,  the  great  happiness  which  I  should  derive  from  his  taking  up 
f    his  abode  with  me,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  District.     After  the  rising  of  the 
I    Convention,  he  graciously  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  had  the  gratification  to 
recc'ive  him  into  the  bosom  of  my  family.     The  da^'  after  his  arrival,  we  were 
promenading  with  other  members  of  the  family  in  the  spacious  East  room,  when 
^  the  beating  of  drums  was  heard,  and  the  servant  in  waiting  announced  to  me  the 
i;;   presence  of  a  military  company,  which  had  called  to  pay  their  ordinary  saluta- 
tions to  the  Chief  Magistrate.     I  directed  that  they  should  be  invited  into  the 
L  room,  which  they  soon  after  entered  in  full  military  array.     The  Bishop  was 
placed  mid- way  the  floor,  where  he  stood  with  his  hat  in  hand,  the  true  personi- 
L.  ficmtion  of  all  that  was  venerable.     The  soldiers'  eyes  fell  upon  bim,  and  simul- 
r  tftseoosly  the  flag  was  lowered,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  united  in  the  pas- 
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sing  salute;  thus  exhibiting  their  respect  for  the  unknown  aged  man,  whosj 
80  unexpectedly  before  them.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  witneind 
striking  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  mere  personal  appearance. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  impressed  one  as  a  father  delivering  lessons  of  wisdom  to 
children.  No  one  could  hear  him  without  acknowledging  to  himself^ — '* ! 
venerable  patriarch  has  a  perfect  right  to  assume  towards  me  the  character  • 
monitor;  and  from  his  lips  I  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  sage  lessons  of  fa 
and  experience."  It  was  not  his  eloquence,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
word,  that  impressed  you:  I  have  heard  others  far  more  eloquent;  bat  t! 
was  evermore  that  about  him  that  seemed  to  say, — '*  Open  your  ears,  mj  i 
to  the  admonitions  of  one  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the  fleeting 
unsubstantial  vanities  of  life,  and  whose  commission  it  is  to  reprove  your  err 
and  lead  you  along  on  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  go." 

In  the  walks  of  private  life,  he  lent  a  charm  to  society  which  few  have  pa 
to  impart.  There  was  nothing  ascetic,  nothing  constrained,  in  his  intercofl 
In  social  circles,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  refer  by  language  to  the  m% 
theme,  to  the  teaching  of  which  his  life  was  devoted.  The  aged  Apostlo  H 
before  you,  and  his  presence  was  a  holy  preaching  to  your  heart.  He  kept 
company  enlivened  by  his  anecdotes,  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess  an  «id 
store,  while  yet  they  were  all  made  tributary  to  the  illustration  or  enforow 
of  some  important  lesson  of  truth  or  duty. 

Such  was  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  drawing  roo 
an  impressive  teacher  of  sacred  truth  in  the  former;  a  most  delightful,  chei 
and  profitable  companion  in  the  latter.  When  he  went  down  to  his  grave 
was  mourned  for,  as  children  mourn  over  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  nearly  prostrate  in  Virginia  before  his  day. 
sacred  edifices  were  in  ruins,  and  there  were  few  to  minister  at  her  altars, 
wonder  that,  under  the  preaching  and  example  of  such  a  Prelate,  her  condi 
should  have  been  changed.  No  wonder  that  her  altars  should  once  mon 
rebuilt,  and  songs  of  praise  again  resound  in  edifices  reared  by  the  worshipf 
of  olden  times.  And  yet  this  venerable  man  was  no  bigoted  sectarian,^ 
fiery  zealot.  He  regarded  true  religion,  like  the  hen  in  the  Scriptures,  as  ezpa 
ing  her  wings,  and  taking  in  all  her  children.  "  Faith,  Hope,  Charity-*" 
greatest  of  these  "  with  him  was  emphatically  "  Charity." 

Happy  that  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  thus  to  testify  my  aifectkM 
respect  for  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man,  I  am,  with  the  tender  of  my  i 
cere  wishes  for  your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life, 

Dear  and  Reverend  Sir,  most  faithfhlly  yours,    

JOHN  TTUI 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  MEADE,  D.  D., 

BISUOP  or  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Millwood,  August  9,  IH 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  requesting  of  me  some  reoolkdi 
of  the  late  Bishop  Moore,  I  think  I  cannot  serve  your  purpose  better  thw 
sending  you  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  his  letters  to  me,  which  have  nenrh 
published,  and  which  not  only  bear  the  impress  of  his  general  cliAractar«] 
exhibit  his  views  of  several  interesting  subjects. 

tn  the  year  1813,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wilmer  and  mysdf, 
the  Episcopate  of  Virginia  to   him,  he  thus  writes: — **  When  erenta  of 
importance  are  suspended  upon  the  adoption  of  any  contemplated 
mind  wishes  to  be  possessed  of  such  reasons  as  will  justify  as,  in 
success  should  attend  the  undertaking.     In  reflecting  upon  the  plan 
me  by  Mr.  Wilmer  and  yourself,  I  have  in  vain  looked  for  those  evil 
were  necessary  to  conyince  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  acqnfcaeee.    H«d  I 
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r  proposition,  I  niust  have  done  it  witlioat  that  f>ill  persimsioii 
«ssarj  to  my  o«u  quiet.  M/  ailvaiices,  tlicrefore,  would  hnTO 
nnlouE  tliat  jour  expectations  wouU  liave  tweo  disappointed,  and  the 
which  70U  are  both  so  anxious  tn  promote.  Could  I  have  felt  the 
■  duty  on  mj  conscience,  it  would  have  required  more  than  a  human 
Marnstcd  me  in  the  prosecution  of  themesBure;  but  wuutiug  that  cvi- 
'  Pillar  of  a  Clond,"  1  have  taken  it  Tor  granted  that  your  partinlt- 
tli-d  joa,  and  that  I  am  not  the  individual  calculated  for  the  work." 
r  1621,  a  proposition  was  made  to  divide  the  D^oceso  of  Virginia. 
' i\g  any  part  in  it  tvitbout  first  consulting  him.  In  refereore  to 
h  was  addressed  to  him,  and  the  reply  made,  he  thus  writes  to 
bte  coQtemplated  Division  or  the  Diocese  1  really  had  no  objec- 
fa  as  prudence  and  a  regard  to  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Diocese 
L  To  multiply  Bishops  at  a  time  in  which  the  only  one  we  have  is  sup- 
1^  single  parish  would  be  at  variance  with  sound  diiicretion  and  good 
b  sec  our  chief  pastors  involved  in  debt  no  good  man  would  wish, 
rWhen  it  is  remembered  that  they  canQOt  change  their  residence  u 
■  can  do,  but  must  be  contented  to  EuSer  without  the  possiliility  of 
wbtip  than  charity  can  afford  them." 

iMr  l>f'22,  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  ayoung  Deacon  who  was  reported 
ijbeing  too  nt^ligent  of  the  Canons.  To  my  reply  he  thus  writes: — 
Her  cnovinees  me  that  I  may  always  lean  upon  your  arm  fur  support  in 
tit  every  legitimato  act  of  Episcojial  duty."  "The  want  of  conformity 
ections,  you  assure  me  in  your  communication,  proceeded  from  miscon- 
ktid  not  fK>m  intention:  I  should  therefore  be  more  than  unkind  if  I 
itlihold  from  him  any  good  offices  in  my  power  to  bestow."  "  Tyranny, 
Church  cr  Stati;,  I  aMior  from  uiy  lirart;  but  as  confusion  and  want  of 
lid  be  equally  prejudicial,  we  should  guard  against  too  much  lenity  wilk 
jealousy  as  against  too  much  power." 
llcllvaine  and  myself  both  wrote  to  him,  in  182S,  in  regard  to  some 
adopted  hy  revivalists  of  that  day,  especially  Anxious  Seats  andcertain 
almost  forcing  persons  to  a  profession  of  religion  or  of  deep  concern, 
ig  OUT  disapprobation  of  them.  In  reply,  ho  says, — "  So  far  as  I  am 
id  with  religion,  one  of  its  first  operations  on  the  mind  is  that  of  great 
They  feel  that  they  are  sinners,  and  that  impreesion  make«  tbem 
Now  an  humble  Christian  is  in  general  so  doubtful  of  himself,  that, 
f  rushing  to  the  first  scat,  be  prefers  a  less  conspicuous  place;  and  why- 
era  of  the  minister  cannot  be  heard  unless  the  anxious  occupy  a  par- 
nt  I  cannot  understand.  The  publican,  I  recollect,  gtood  afar  off, 
his  modest  and  humble  petition  was  heard,  while  the  Pharisee  went 
way.  I  have  always  been  charged  with  a  leaning  imrards  too 
ligiouK  feeling.  I  love  feeling  in  religion.  Nay,  I  will  s:iy  that 
1  be  no  true  religion  without  it.  But  then  I  love  to  see  that  feeling 
1  by  a  faithful  disclosure  of  evangelical  truth,  by  preaching  Christ  as 
!r  and  Wisdom  of  God;  by  leading  men  to  the  Saviour  of  life;  free  from 
;  that  looks  like  management  or  human  contrivance." 
•ane  letter,  speaking  of  Clerical  Associations,  he  says, — "  In  your  last 
1  lament  that  our  clerical  associations  are  not  more  attended  to.  1  am 
,as  any  person  can  be,  that  it  is  so — knowing,  from  experience,  that 
n  attend  more  generally  on  such  occasions,  than  on  the  stated  services 
iMdnal.  I  wish  the  brethren  woidd  take  that  measure  into  considera- 
I«m  asre,  if  they  would,  that  the  services  of  the  Church  and  thepreach- 
r  ■atimable' Clergy  thus  assembled,  would  be  productive  of  thegreatest 
(Md.  Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAH  KEADB. 
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RT.  REV.  JAMES  KEMP,  D.  D.* 

1789—1827. 

James  Kemp,  tho  youngest  son  of  Donald  and  Isabel  Kemp,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1764. 
He  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  when 
ho  was  distinguished  for  exemplary  conduct  and  rapid  proficienoj  in  hit 
studies.  In  1782,  he  entered  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  par- 
sued  his  studies  with  great  assiduity ;  and  in  his  Senior  year  he  took  the 
mathematical  prize,  notwithstanding  he  had  for  his  competitors  seTeral 
distinguished  scholars,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  James  Hay  Beafctia., 
Marischal  College,  at  that  time,  numbered  among  its  Professors  a  galaij 
of  illustrious  names,  such  as  Copland,  Hamilton,  Beattie,  Campbell,  Ae.; 
and  such  was  young  Kemp's  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  resideoflt 
there  that,  after  taking  his  degree  in  1786,  he  remained  as  a  resident  grtd* 
uato  for  a  year,  attending  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  at  the  saiM  j 
time  applying  himself  to  some  other  branches  not  generally  embraced  in  a  I 
collegiate  course.  He  was  now  earnestly  solicited  by  a  particular  friend  la 
engage  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  liberal  offina  , 
were  made  to  him,  such  was  his  aversion  to  this  kind  of  life  that  he  did  nol 
hesitate  to  decline  them. 

He  had  been,  for  some  time,  desirous  of  visiting  the  United  States ; 
and,  having  now  formed  the  purpose  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  that  some  proa^ 
ising  field  of  usefulness  might  here  open  to  him,  he  embarked  for  tkii 
country  in  April,  1787.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  became  a  priyate  tntar 
in  a  respectable  family  of  Dorchester  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  continued  in  this  employment  about  two  years.     At  lengd^^ 
having  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  was  led,  from  tip, 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  ho  found  himself,  to  direct  his  attend 
especially  to  the  Episcopal  Church.     He  had  been  educated  a  Prcsby 
and,  in  his  native  country,  had  known  little  of  any  other  form  of  Cb 
polity  ;  but,  being  thrown  among  Episcopalians  in  Maryland,  he  was  led 
institute  an  inquiry  in  respect  to  their  system,  and,  as  the  result  of 
examination,  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  entirely  apostolical  aiC  ^ 
scriptural.     He,  accordingly,  left  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  and  joined  tfcl '  ''"^- 
Episcopal,  with  a  view  to  enter  the  ministry  in  that  communion ;  aidr'  ^^- 
having,  for  some  time,  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Bi^t  ^ 
Dr.  Bowie, t  tlien  Rector  of  Great  Choptank  Parish,  he  was  ordiunedDei^  <- 

•  Wjatfs  Funeral  Address  and  Biographioal  Notices.— Hawks'  Eocl.  Contrlb.  II.  '  r" 

t  John  Bowik  was  of  Scotch  descent,  but  a  native  of  Prinoe(}^eon«*i  CMuitj»  IM.    BmI^   i 
ing  to  England,  and  having  been  admlttc<l  to  Holy  Orders,  bo  was  iTcenscd  for  MMy1ia4»7^j 
28,  1771.     After  his  return,  ho  became  Curute  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  WilliMMM,  af  I 


Georges  Parish,  in  Montgomery  County.     In  1774,  he  became  the  inoumbmt  of  Wl 
Paridh,  Worcester  County.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Uevolution,  he  was  a  Tioimt 
of  the  English  Governniont,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  taken  and  carried  to  Al 
and  there  imprisoned  for  two  years.    On  being  released,  he  settled  in  Talbot  Comlji 
Choptank,  where  ho  supported  himself  by  teaching-  a  classical  sdiool,  and  beeaoe  m9 
of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  in  which  he  lived.    In  1786,  he  became  the  KetfUnrof  OraaiChi 
Parish,  the  other  and  South  side  of  the  river,  stHl  retaining  hia  school.     Early  in  17 
resigned   this  i^rish,    and  on  the  29th  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  became  Rcolor  if 
Hiohaels  Parish,  in  Talbot  County.    Here  he  remained,  still  keeping  up  ^Im  tcbool*  tlU 
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^BUlmi.  White,  on  the  2Gth  of  December,  17S0,  »ud    Prkst,  the 

August,  1790,  he  succeeded  liis  theological  tenoher,  (he  Ucv.  Dr. 
,  Si  Ucclor  of  Great  Choptank  Porish,  where  be  continued  for 
in  of  twcuty  ye&n,  maoh  rospeotod  and  beloved  by  his  people.     In 

lie  wftji  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Golnm- 
ollegu.     In  1813,  ho  suoceeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  as  Assooiato 
r  with  the  Rot.  Dr.  Beaslej,  of  Snint  Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore. 
tS14.  he  was  elected  by  the  Convention  of  Maryland,  as  Sufiragail 
}  with  Dr.  Chiggett,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  auooeed 

fall  EpiEioop«te,  in  case  he  should  survive  him.  This  measure  wu 
Hsiy  opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Clergy,  and  had  well-uigh  been  tha 
i>n  of  a  schism  in  the  Body ;  though  the  prudent  and  conciliutorf 
Bubeequently  evinced  by  the  Bishop,  did  much  to  soften  and  disarm 
position.  He  wa^  consecrated  at  New  Brunswiok,  N.  J..  Scptembor 
4,  by  Bishop  White,  aasiated  by  Bhihops  Hobart,  and  H.  C.  Mooro. 
>  Claggett  committed  to  him  ths  special  jurisdiction  of  the  churches 

E»stem  Ethore, — making  about  one  third  of  all  the  parishes  in  the 
«,  which  was  every  way  grateful  to  Bishop  Kemp's  feelings,  as  tb&t 
e  region  where  he  had  long  resided,  and  bad  formed  many  of  his  earliest 
rougcst  attachmuuts.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Claggett,  in  1818,  he 
ded  to  the  full  responsibility  and  honour  of  the  Episcopate ;  and 
hat  time  to  the  close  of  his  life,  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to 
ichargo  of  its  various  duties. 

Si.".,  lo  w«.-  L-lccltd  Provost  of  llic  University  of  Maryland,  which 
le  held  as  long  as  he  lived. 

top  Kemp's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  distressing  casualty.  On  the 
f  October,  1827,  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Con- 
no  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk.  On  his  return  home, 
It  day,  the  stage-coach  in  which  he  left  New  Castle,  De.,  was  over- 
,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  an  internal  injury  that  caused 
Ufa,  on  the  third  day  after,— the  28th  of  October.  His  bodily  suf- 
1  were  intense,  but  the  trantjuillity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed  to 
t.  I  was  myself  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  well 
ber  the  demonstrations  of  respect  and  grief  that  were  made  at  his 
1.  An  Address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
,  which  was  published.  The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from 
Idress,  details  the  particulars  of  the  dying  scene  : — 

1801.  Ho  1«ft  behind  bim  tbrc«  Km  >nd  s  daughter.  Mr.  DniiDiLn,  the  inthoT  oT 
If  liialorr  of  Marjlmnd.  (1799,)  wrltei  thus:— '■  II.  ia  unaeceaaar/ fur  me  U  state  to 
blgbljTciprctablBohanirter  I'hich  the  Kev.  Mr.  £unie  has  Lung  stiaUined  in  thii  Sute, 

u  a  pricslc  lesoher  for  Ini^nl j  j'ran  past,  but  ae  a  gontU man  or  sxlcnsiFo  eniditian, 
n(  tatc  talenta  and  abilitifi,  a  ooiapleta  olusical  suholur,  and  abote  all  a  gvntlemsn 
wkhed  motalB  and  inlrKrily." 

avRKR  WiLLi.iiiaDi<,  referred  la  sbote,  nu  licensed  by  iho  Diahop  of  LoDdon,  for 
Id,  December  !7,  ITSS.  and  became  Curale  in  St.  Andrew".  Parish,  St.  Maij  «  Count;, 

W*,  lo  the  Vefiry,  April  2:1, 1759.    In  February,  1761,  he  naa  presented  to  the  Cur 
m  Oeorge  ■  Parish,  then  Freilericll  Cou " 


Kk  CoUDtJ,  but  now  MuDlgoniery ;  knd  at  that  time  lie 
tn  the  folloning  year,  on  the  dcslh  of  (he  licotoT  of 


Ji  of  1778,  K 

._ _ ..        idbjlBw.     Ilewnalii 

a  to  rutde  on  hii  estats  aboro  Georgetown,  D.  C,  until  hii  death. 
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"  It  has  been  my  office  to  stand  at  many  a  bedtide,  where  death  WM  dolu  kb 
strange  work.  Many  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit  have  I  been  called  to  auitM  kf 
the  words  of  truth,  in  its  approach  to  the  awful  realities  and  mysteries  of  eteid^. 
But  never  have  I  seen  a  calmer  or  firmer  assurance,  a  more  homlm  and  onfliHiiVMb 
siun  to  the  will  of  God,  trust  in  his  promises,  or  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Buduu— % 
bluod,  than  in  Bishop  Kemp  in  his  *  hour  of  fear.'  There  was  no  repbiiog,  no  impt- 
tiencc  under  pain,  at  any  moment.  There  was  cheerfuhiess  and  comrort  in  the  wan* 
ner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  duty  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  On  the  last  mondK» 
he  at  one  time  arrested  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  listen  to  some  sentiments  whA 
he  then  felt  able  to  utter;  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  avow  his  fiitb  In  tliecfr 
cacy  of  the  Saviour's  covenant,  his  sense  of  a  need  of  his  atoning  merits;  bis  ehsrHgr-<< 
his  charity  for  all,  liis  forgiveness  of  all;  his  trust,  submission,  and  hope.  He  tbv 
commended  particularly  all  the  objects  of  his  affection  and  solicitude  to  the  merqrind 
care  of  the  Almighty ;  and  this  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  until  he  uttered  tlie  words,— ^f 
pray  fur  my  Diocese.'  when  some  emotion  caused  his  accents  to  tramble.  He  iMid 
with  manifest  pleasure  of  the  sensibility  you  had  discovered,  my  brethren,  wben,  a  Inr 
moments  before,  your  prayers  had  been  asked  in  this  temple  that  his  life  migbt  li 
spared;  and  he  rejicated  several  times, — '  Kind,  guod  people,  good  people.'  Aftir 
moments  before  his  last  breath  escaped  him,  when  your  speaker  was  endeavonring  tt 
persuade  himself  and  the  sutferer  that  the  inevitable  hour  was  not  so  nig^  at  hand  ai 
had  been  supposed,  he  replied, — 'I  cannot  be  deceived;  two  more  such  pains  as  I 
experienced  just  now,  would  extinguish  life.'  And  when  the  same  Individnal  vss 
expressing  to  him  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  at  the  threatening  calamity,  the  Biship 
said, — *  It  is  to  me  a  truly  happy  moment,  and  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  accepted  of  God,  mf 
Saviour  and  Sanctitler.'  His  eonsciousness  and  his  breathing  appeared  to  leaTe  Uic 
almost  at  the  same  moment:  and  the  spirit  parted  without  agony,  to  part  Ac  most  t 
not  say,  in  tlie  view  of  the  sure  covenant  of  Jehovah — to  partake  of  eternal  aii 
unmingled  felicity." 

Bishop  Kemp  was  married,  in  1700,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt 
Edward  Noel,  of  Castlehaven,  Dorchester  County,  Md.  They  hnd  thvM 
children,  one  of  whom,  an  only  son,  is  now  (1854)  a  member  of  the  Belli* 
more  Bar,  and  was  for  several  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Orphan's  Oetfl 
for  Baltimore  County.     Mrs.  Kemp  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1826. 

Besides  several  Episcopal  Charges,  &c..  Bishop  Kemp  published  titf 
following : — A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Washington,  1800.     A  SersNi 
before  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  1803.     A  Se; 
before  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  1806.      A  Tract  on  Conversion,  1 
Letters  in  Vindication  of  Episcopacy,  1808.     A  Sermon  on  Deatli- 
Bepentance,  1815.     A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Bbhop  Claggett,  181 
An  Address  to  the  Diocese  on  the  Death  of  Bishop  Claggett,  1817. 
Sermon  before  the  General  Convention,  1821.     An  Address  to  tlie 
dents  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1825. 

FROM  SAMUEL  J.  DONALDSON,  ESQ. 

BALTiMoaE,  Deoemher  7, 1851 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  It  gives  mc  pleasure,  in  accordance  with  your  ezpressri 
wish,  to  give  you  some,  though  imperfect,  idea  of  the  character  of  the  late  Dr. 
James  Kemp,  formerly  Bishop  of  tlic  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  theDioeeM 
of  Maryland,  with  whom,  in  former  years,  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  andfcr 
whom  I  entertained  the  highest  affection  and  respect.  Shortly  after  his  remoral 
to  Baltimore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1812,  though  much  my  senior  m 
years,  he  sought  my  acquaintance  as  a  descendant  of  one  whom  he  had  higfalj 
valued;  ond,  from  that  period  until  the  moment  of  his  death,  when  I  was  athte 
bedside,  our  intercourse  was  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  kind,  iii 
never  interrupted  by  any  circumstance  calculated  to  interfere  in  the  least  degm 
with  the  mutual  kindness  existing  between  us.  I  loved,  revered  and  rospectoi 
him,  and  firmly  believe  that  every  feeling  of  my  heart  towards  him  wasMl^ 
reciprocated. 
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|S«iup  coniUincil  great  5iin|jUdCf  of  mniincrs  nith  a  Hue  niiJ  culUvatcd 
Hnj;,  which  made  him  a  most  agreeublo  companion,  nhilv  they  £frvi.>cl 
Bia  ID (>re closely  to  his  immediate  friendg.  SocIaI  in  hie  dittpoEilion, 
Bef  thbt  ansterity  nbicb  too  aftvn  keeps  good  men  aiitirt,  he  was  acceg' 
Kl  and  1  havD  frequently  knon^n  him,  in  hie  houre  of  relax  at  ton,  by  his 
niBnticrs,  to  draw  around  him,  with  pluaeurc,  persons  of  very  dltferent 
kktid  opinions  from  those  he  himself  possessed  ;  and  yet,  in  doing  so, 
■Mene<l  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  or  for  a  moment  HWarveil  from 
Inplcfi  h«  professed  as  a  Christian  and  a  Churchman.  For  some  years 
Idenlh,  wiicn  not  prercnted  by  more  serious  engagement*!,  he  was  in 
K-af  spending  his  Monday  bi en ings  at  my  houses  and  this  bccatnin|; 
■vtber*  of  my  friends,  induced  tlicm  infornially  to  ansemlilD  there,  on 
nils,  fur  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  society.  Uc  was  full  ofanecdote, 
K  story  reinarknbly  well,  and  with  ronsiderablo  humour,  so  as  to  inter- 
Ul  as  amuse  bis  hearers;  but  withal  preserved  a  dignilicd  simplicity 
■W  towards  him  the  respect  as  well  as  the  attention  of  all  who  listened 

of  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  this  city,  lie  was  truly  beloved  by  bis  flock, 
incerely  attached  and  devoted  to  them-  Uib  somions  were  plain  and 
>1rithin  the  comprehGnxion  of  all  dasscs,  and  at  the  snme  time  repIotQ 
I  Sense  and  Christian  fettling  and  principle — not  pretending  to  the  char- 
in  orator,  he  yet  impressed  on  his  people,  in  a  solemn  and  airectionate 
llMir  Christian  duties.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  attack  and  denounce 
any  particular  worldly  amusement,  however  objectionable  it  might  be; 
merred  endeatouring  to  imbue  his  people  with  Christian  feeling,  by 
t  believed  they  would  be  Christians  in  practice.  As  President  of  the 
iety  of  Baltimore,  where,  in  the  Board  of  Managers  he  was  surrounded 
IwMu^ht  into  close  cominunicatiun  with,  persons  of  vnritiu.s  rL-iiqiiius 
itions,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  associates,  among 
sre  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglia  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
le  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  others  not  now  recollected.  As  k 
.hop  Kemp  possessed  qualities  of  sterling  worth.  As  a  Friend,  he  was 
>nd  ardent,  while,  to  his  immediate  family  he  was  a  kind,  affectionate 
iderate  husband  and  father.  The  Laity  of  his  Diocese  generally,  and  a 
»f  his  Clergy,  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  his  death  was 
as  a  calamity  in  the  Church  over  which  he  had  presided  for  more  than 

ng  that  this  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  my  lamented  friend  may  be 
slight  service  to  you  in  the  nork  you  are  now  engaged  in, 
I  am,  dear  Sir. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  J.  DONALDSON. 
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RT.  REV.  JOHN  CROES,  D.  D  * 

1790—1832. 

John  CROEst  was  born  at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
17G2.  His  father,  Jacob  Croes,  was  a  native  of  Poland,  but  receired  Ui 
education,  which  was  only  a  very  limited  one,  in  Holland.  On  his  ptsngs 
to  America,  he  became  acquainted  with  Christiana  Charlotte  Reigart,  who 
was  from  Germany ;  and  their  acquaintance  resulted,  soon  after  their ras^ 
ing  this  country,  in  her  becoming  his  wife.  They  settled  first  at  Eliai- 
bcthtown,  N.  J. ;  he  pursuing  some  mechanical  business,  and  she  engigiig 
in  the  business  of  baking,  in  which  she  became  so  famous  that  her  eskti 
were  an  article  of  export  to  the  West  Indies.  When  John  was  ebm 
years  old,  the  family  removed  to  Newark,  which  continued  to  be  his  rwl* 
dence  chiefly  until  he  had  reached  early  manhood.  He  wiis  religiondj 
educated,  and  began  early  to  evince  a  serious  and  reflecting  habit  of  mind, 
which  led  him  ultimately  to  choose  the  ministry  as  his  profession. 

His  father  designed  originally  to  educate  him  to  a  mechanioal  trade;  for 
though  he  discovered  an  early  fondness  for  study,  the  circumstanoes  of  tkt 
family  were  not  such  as  to  enable  his  father  to  offer  him,  at  his  ezpeaiei 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  flit 
wishes  of  his  son,  as  to  give  his  consent,  that  he  should  acquire  an  edMl* 
tion  at  his  own  expense ;  and  of  this  permission  the  son  eagerlj  avaiU 
himself.  He  was,  however,  quickly  arrested  in  his  course  of  study  bj  Al 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  being  called  upon  to  render  aoUTO 
vice  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Ho  served,  at  intervals,  from  the 
mcr  of  1778  to  that  of  1781,  always  as  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  gomelimii 
as  Quarter  Master.  Besides  the  regular  service  to  which  he  was  appoilitali 
he  repeatedly  engaged  in  voluntary  expeditions  in  different  parts  of  tkl 
State  of  New  Jersey.  On  one  occasion,  he  slept  in  the  Court  "Earn 
at  Newtown,  Sussex,  then  an  out  of  the  way  place  ;  and  thirty  years  aftafi 
visited,  by  appointment,  the  same  spot,  and,  according  to  his  Bepoilfe 
preached  in  June,  and  also  in  October,  1808,  to  **a  small  oongregatfai 
assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house."  Though  he  was  newil 
any  severe  engagements,  during  the  Revolution,  he  was  more  than  ones  it 
circumstances  of  great  peril,  and  seemed  to  take  much  delight,  in  after  Hft, 
in  giving  an  account  of  his  military  experience. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  seems  to  have  relinquished  temporalis 
the  idea  of  a  classical  education,  and  engaged  for  some  little  time  in  imt- 
cantile  concerns ;  but  this  employment  proving  distasteful  to  him,  In 
resumed  his  studies,  and  prosecuted  them  with  great  seal  and  diligeMSi 
Having  become  quite  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Langnages,  In 
engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  procnre  tb 
means  of  support,  while  he  should  be  in  a  course  of  immediate  preparate 

•  Churchman,  1832,  1849.— Piverjfreen,  1845.— MSS.  from  Rer.  R.  B.  OnMt. 
t  The  name  is  helieved  to  have  been  originallj  Krvitz,    The  Bishop  alwaji 
name  aa  if  it  were  spelled  Croott, 
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for  t1i«  mintstrj.  He,  howerer,  continaed  his  labours  aa  a  teacher,  nhilc 
he  was  pDinuiiig  his  theological  studies. 

DuTiDS  hia  residence  in  Sewarh,  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  friend- 
()ti|'  of  the  Tfincrable  Dr.  McWhortcr,  then  tlie  Pastor  of  the  Presbjteriaa 
Cburirh  in  that  place.  The  high  esliniatc  which  the  Doctor  hud  of  Lim 
iB»if  Imj  inferred  from  the  following  eitracts  from  a  letter  vrhioh  he  addressed 
10  Judge  Kirkpatriek  of  New  Branawiok,  many  yearn  after  this,  iu  answer 
to  f*<vaa  in4]Qiriea  he  had  made  concerning  Mr.  Croes,  in  behalf  of  the 
TrufltecH  of  Qiieeii'H  College  who  were  looking  out  for  a  suitable  instructor, 
tnd  of  llio  Vetttry  of  Christ  Church  who  were  desirous  of  securing  a  Rec- 
lor: — After  telling  the  Jnilge  that  he  had  been  prcjiiiHeed  in  iiia  favour 
frvm  ft  boy,  hut  that  ho  would  endeavour  to  be  jui^t  iu  expressing  an  opinion, 
Im  MiVf. — "  Mr.  CrocB  was  bred  an  Episcopalian,  and  has  uniformly,  with- 
lal  superstition  or  bigotry,  adhered  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  religion, 
[f  your  Kpiseopulians  wish  for  a  man  of  the  first  abilities,  prudence,  and 
lUcretiuu  in  lhi»  State,  let  them  exert  themselves  to  got  him."  His  lite- 
«mry  (juulifif^ations  are  then  enlarged  upon;  and  the  Doctor  adds, — "He 
pOMcsies  the  gift  of  government  in  a  high  degree  i  be  governs  a  school  in 
laeh  a  maotier  as  to  aequire  the  esteem  and  afTection  of  boys,  without 
indue  rigour  or  extreme  severity.  You  wilt  fmd  him  a  man  of  sense  and 
K*diug,  bat  a  certain  vail  of  modesty  sheds  an  obscurity  over  his  abilities 
umI  accomplishments." 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  ho  visited  the  town  of  S we desbo rough,  in  Glou- 
eMter  County,  N.  J.,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  lay  reader  for  a 
tern  moDlbs  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place.  On  the  28th  of  Feb- 
tatry,  17!>U,  Bishop  White  of  Pennsytvania  ordained  bini  aa  Deacon,  in 
BL  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  he  immediately  became  the  staled 
utDtster  of  the  ooogregation.  On  the  4tb  of  Mnn-b,  1702,  he  was  admit- 
ted by  the  same  Prelate  and  in  the  same  church,  to  the  Order  of  Prioats, 
ami  then  was  regularly  instituted  Bector  of  the  church. 

When  Mr.  Croes  took  charge  of  the  church  at  S we desbo rough,  it  was  in 
U  exceedingly  unprosperoua  state,  the  place  of  worship  being  anfinisbed, 
and  the  attendance  on  public  worship  sparse  and  irregular.  By  bis  porse- 
^ering  efforts,  however,  bo  succeeded  in  completing  the  edifice,  in  greatly 
itirrcosing  the  number  of  worshippers,  and  in  raising  tLe  cbnreh  to  a  degree 
Iff  prosperity  which  it  had  never  beforo  enjoyed.  Here  ho  continued  for 
twelve  yc.Tr«,  His  salary  was  small;  and  he  sustained,  shortly  after  his 
-'■fn'.  .  :'  'i'  ['  ,  :;  III--  •■?  'ovi.'ral  Iiiiiiiln;d  doIlarH,  which  was  all  or  nearly 
ai.  :.  II   I  I'  lii.i-.'    iln-   |n-;s  with  greiit  fortitude,  and  by  rigid 

economy  succeeded  not  only  in  recovering  himself,  but  in  giving  to  three 
of  his  pons  a  liberal  education.  After  sustaining  tjie  loss  referred  to,  he 
returned  temporarily  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  which  he  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  ministry  ;  and  his  own  sons  were  of  the  number  of 
his  pupils. 

Mr.  Crocs  first  appeared  in  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1792 ;  and  from  that  lime,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  occurred  in 
eonsequencc  of  ill  health,  or  other  circumstances  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, he  attended  all  the  Conventions  for  forty  years.  In  1793,  he  was 
ehoeen  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention,  and  a  member  of  the  Standing 
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Committee ; — offices  which  he  eontinued  to  hold,  with  but  one  intamiiMiMi 
till  be  was  elected  Bishop. 

In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Groes  resigned  his  charge  at  Swedesboron^,  nd 
accepted  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  to  whiek  h« 
had  been  invited ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  took  charge  of  the  Acadenj  if 
New  Brunswick,  and  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Spotswood.  The  Aeadeny 
was  the  remains  of  what  had  been  Queen's  College,  (now  Bntger*s  Got 
IcgeJ  the  exercises  of  which  had  been  suspended  for  several  yean.  Botk 
churches  flourished  under  his  administration ;  and  the  Academy,  wkiflk 
numbered  at  the  commencement  only  fifteen  pupils,  gradually  inereaeed  te 
the  number  of  seventy,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  State. 
He  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Academy  in  1808,  having,  by  his  exertionsi 
prepared  the  way  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  College.  From  this  time  he 
was  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Croes  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinitj 
from  Columbia  College,  New  York.  In  1814,  he  was  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  General  Convention,  mi 
the  next  year  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  The  election  of  a 
Bishop  for  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  had  been  long  agitated  by  the  Con* 
vention,  and  as  early  as  1800,  an  appointment  had  actually  been  madOi 
though,  for  some  reasons,  the  individual  chosen  (Rev.  Usal  Ogden,  D.  D., 
of  Newark)  was  never  consecrated.  In  June,  1815,  Dr.  Croes  was  eleetod 
to  the  Episcopate  of  Connecticut ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  strong  tisi 
that  bound  him  to  New  Jersey,  and  particularly  to  his  own  chureh  in  Nev* 
Brunswick,  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  honour.  It  was  probably  itf;' 
consequence  of  this  that  the  Episcopalians  of  New  Jersey  took  mi 
immediately  to  bring  the  subject  of  an  election  of  Bishop  before  their 
Convention,  which  was  held  at  Trenton  on  the  15th  of  August  fbllowi^^J 
the  result  of  which  was  that  Dr.  Croes  was  chosen.  His  Consecration 
place  in  St.  Peter^s  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  November 
ing.  Bishop  White  officiating  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  Bishops  ] 
and  Hobart. 

From  the  time  of  his  Consecration,  he  engaged  with  exemplary  dilij 
in  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  and  commenced  a  system  of  Visit 
which  he  intended  should  be  annual.     This  he  nearly  accomplished 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  when  he  found  himself  disabled,  in  i 
from  the  infirmities  induced  by  disease  and  advancing  age.     In  May,  1( 
he  attended  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  for  the  last  time, 
held  its  session  in  the  town  of  Spotswood,  the  scene  of  his  early 
tions.     In  the  Address  which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion,  he  referred 
a  touching  manner  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  subject  of  a  di 
ing  malady,  which,  for  nine  months,  had  rendered  all  active  service  est 
burdensome  to  him.     On  the  20th  of  September  following,  he  preaided 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  <*  Episcopal 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  Pis 
which  was  held  at  Elizabethtown.     Shortly  after  his  return  home*  be 
a  renewed  attack  of  disease,  which  occasioned  him  much  suffering  di 
the  following  winter.     But  so  intent  was  he  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
that  he  summoned  resolution  and  strength  enough  to  hold  an  ordinatieii 
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tnreb.  New  Branswick,  on  tbo  ii!!Jtb  of  December,  wlikh  waa  the 
r  his  public  udm'iDistration  a^  Bishop.  From  tliis  time  he  nas 
■40  his  lioiuo,  and  chiefly  to  his  ruoiu,  though  bis  iutereel  in  the 
Htf  tie  Diocese  never  flagged  ;  aad  nhcn  the  time  for  the  annual 
at  th«  CoDTentioD  returned,  ia  May,  183^,  though  be  tould  uot  be 
|ke  addrej^eed  the  Convention  by  a  letter,  in  which  be  gave  them  an 
f  bia  HpiBt^opal  ministrations  during  the  ye&r,  and  tendered  ibem 
inace  of  bis  affectionate  regard.  This  couimnnicution  closed  htj) 
ti.  In  llie  immediate  prospect  of  death  he  evinced  great  tran- 
■;f  and  a  few  days  before  the  event,  the  Communion  \raa,  at  hb 
t,  idininiatcred  to  him.  He  died  od  the  ^Gtb  of  July,  1S32,  in  the 
y-first  year  of  bis  age. 

iQf  Croes  published,  besides  several  Cbargcs  Eo  Lis  Clergy,  a  Sermoa 
d  "The  Duty  and  the  Interest  of  contributing  liberally  to  the  pro- 
I  (rf  Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,"  preached  in  St.  Peter's 
k,  PLilsdelpbia,  at  ibe  Opening  of  the  Geneml  Convention  of  tbs 
i(*nt  Episeopul  Church  ia  the  United  States  of  America,  1»23. 
ifae  21:1  of  May,  1785,  he  waa  married  to  Patty,  daughter  of  Elthn 
annab  (Mix)  CraDe,  of  Newark.  They  bad  eight  children, — five  sons 
ree  daughters.  Two  of  the  sods  became  clergymen  in  the  Episcopal 
It ;  one  of  whom,  the  Bev.  Robert  B.  Croes,  still  aurvives. 
I  other  son  of  Bishop  Croes  who  entered  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  John 
i,  Jr.,  vas  bom  September  22,  1787  ;  waa  graduated  at  the  College 
w  Jersey,  in  1S06  ;  and  subsequently  assisted  his  father  for  a  white 
ducting  the  Grammar  Sehoul  of  (Jueeu'^  College.  He  was  ordnincd 
n  in  Trinity  Church,  Nen  York,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the 
tt,  1S09,  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  and  Priest,  on  the  lat  of 
er,  1811,  by  Bishop  Hobart.  He  commenced  hia  labours  in  the 
ry,  officiating  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Freehold  ;  Christ  Church, 
sbnry  ;  and  Christ  Church,  Middletown  ;  in  New  Jersey.  He  became 
r  of  Christ  Church,  Shrewsbury,  and  continued  for  thirteen  years, 
J  respected  and  beloved,  in  that  relation.  On  leaving  Shrewsbury, 
nt  a  few  months  in  New  Brunswick,  and  then  became  the  Rector  of 
tnl'a  Church,  Patterson,  N  J.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  The 
two  years  he  was  in  Newark ;  and  the  two  following  in  New  BrunH> 
sharing  with  his  venerable  father,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
itica  of  age,  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge.  Shortly  after  the 
of  the  Biahop,  this  son  succeeded  him  as  Rector  of  the  parish,  and 
loed  such  for  eight  years.  The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
jport ;  and  be  had  but  just  left  that  place,  and  made  his  temporary 
Bce  at  Brooklyn,  where,  and  in  the  adjoining  parishes  on  Long 
1,  he  was  usefully  occupied  in  occasional  services,  when  he  was  pros- 
.  by  the  illness  (of  the  nature  of  cholera)  which  brou^t  him  to  his 
ID  two  weeks.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  18-19,  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  and  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  forty.  He  received  many 
ionics  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  brethren, — such  as  being 
Ledly  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Convention,  being  appointed 
istee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  Secretary  of  the  Conven- 
f  the  Diocese,  Member  of  the  standing  Committee,  and  Treasurer 
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of  certain  important  trusts  of  the  Church.  In  the  Gonyeniion  of  1882, 
at  the  election  of  the  Diocesan,  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Doane's  being  ehoaen, 
Mr.  Crocs  was  at  first  the  most  prominent  candidate.  In  September,  1812, 
he  was  married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Rulef  Van  Mater,  of  Monmouth, 
N.  J.     They  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

FROM  ARCHER  6IFF0RD,  ESQ. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  19th  NoTember,  1866. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Croes  commenoed  at  aa     j 
early  age,  and  when  ho  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellect  and  the  prime  flf     1 
his  uscfiihicss.     He  was  then  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  New  Brunsviek,— -ea    f 
institution  in  high  repute,  and  Rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city.     Althoqgh    C 
I  had  often  seen  him  in  my  youth,  it  was  not  until  after  he  was  conteenlid   -^ 
Bishop  that  I  became  in  any  degree  intimate  with  him.     I  used,  in  m^eiriy  v. 
boyhood,  to  hear  interesting  incidents  of  his  life  related  by  my  father,  who  wai  j.^ 
associated  with  him,  when  they  were  young  men,  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  ^f^ 
lie  represented  him  as  very  amiable,  ingenuous,  and  extremely  conscientioai     ^ 
traits  of  character  which  recommended  him  to  the  officers,  and  prevented  Ul  >^ 
engaging  with  others  in  many  of  the  rough  amusements  of  that  period.  [^ 

I  have  also  learned  from  one  of  bis  pupils  still  living,  at  a  very  advanced  m,  L,, 
that  while  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  this  plaeib  .. 
and  also  near  Hackcnsack,  in  Bergen  County,  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  li  ^ 
reading,  and  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  intellectual  culture  within  loi 
reach. 

Mr.  Croes  was  brought  into  early  and  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  McWha^ 
ter,  the  Presbyterian  Clergyman  of  this  ])Incc,  who  fully  appreciated  his  taleill 
and  virtues,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  assist  him  by  every  means  in  Ihi 
power.     He  manifested  his  candour  and  disinterestedness  especially  by  falling  St 
with  his  predilections  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  giving  him  letters  of  intfD" 
duction  to  several  gentlemen  of  New^  Brunswick  and  Philadelphia,  designadli 
facilitate  his   obtaining  Orders.     The  difficulties  which  Mr.  C.  encountersd il 
early  life  had  undoubtedly  a  very  important  influence  in  forming  his  chtradft 
Heusedoflen,   as  one  of  the  lessons  which  had  been  taught  him  by  hu 
experience,  to  urge  the  necessity'  of  perseverance  and  singleness  of  Mm  in 
prosecution  of  any  important  object;  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed  to  a 

of  mine  whom  he  was  advising  in  respect  to  his  future  course,  that  he  had 

attempted  any  thing  which  he  had  not  accomplished.     The  remark  wf — 
made  in  a  boasting  spirit,  but  was  designed  merely  to  encourage  my  jmng 
to  keep  his  faculties  in  vigorous  and  healthful  exercise. 

Bishop  Croes  was  in  stature  about  six  feet,  and  of  a  portly  fVame.     Hii 
and  mien  gave  him  that  staid  and  venerable  appearance  that  may  be  oftM 
represented  in  pictures  of  the  Addison  age,  and  well  corresponded  with 
sanctity  and  native  simplicity  of  his  character.     He  always  seemed  to  hava^pMBf^ 
regard  for  his  profession,  and  studied  to  make  all  his  acquirements  auxiliary  I 
subservient  to  it.     His  sermons  were  remarkable  for  presenting  truth  i») 
ner  adapted  to  the  different  ages,  characters  and  circumstances  of  his 
and  even  wlftn  treating  of  moral  duties,  they  were  never  deficient  in 
unction.     While  he  gave  strong  views  of  the  vices  of  the  oge,  he  never  did  iki 
a  way  to  offend  the  taste  or  shock  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers.     Hia 
writing  was  simple  and  natural,  perspicuous  and  energetic,  with  no 
any  thing  florid  or  declamatory.     His  audience,  if  it  were  not  tlicfr  oi 
would  always  find  themselves  instructed  by  his  discourses;  iindtlie 
them  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  patriarchal  dignity Jind  in 
ncss  with  which  they  were  delivered. 
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I  Imivs  mofil  flwqiMiitly  met  with  Bishop  Croes,  and  obserysd  bis  character 
jgportiiK  nty  wiien  he  presided  at  the  Diocesan  Conventions  of  our  State. 
Oil  ffasiis  Oflcasbas  he  aniformly  exhibited  a  most  becoming  demeanour,  always 
eajbdveliiig  the  bnsiMSS  with  great  discretion,  dignity  and  impartiality.  During 
wmmj  years'  attendance  as  a  delegate,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  the 
wtmhhoMOt  of  onkindness  or  unfairness  on  his  part  towards  any  individual, 
or  of  the  least  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  any  individual  towards  him. 

Kiliop  Croes,  in  bis  ecclesiastical  polity,  was  not  exactly  what  is  now  termed 
H%h  Ghareh  or  Low  Church;  but  he  always  maintained  the  distinctive  princi- 
flos  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  with  firmness  and  consistency,  while 
Jit  ko  Deter  made  himself  offensive  to  Christians  of  other  communions. 

!■  all  his  iniercoarse,  whether  private  and  social  or  official,  he  was  a  model 
of  a  qmet,  considerate  and  kindly  spirit.  His  life  was  a  perpetual  advocacy  and 
t  of  the  great  principles  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  He  never  inter- 
with  the  concerns  of  others,  though  he  was  always  upon  the  alert  to  minister 
to  their  happiness.  In  his  family  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  withal  a 
of  economy,  while  yet  he  was  a  loving  and  tender  father,  and  was  a 
pie  of  a  generous  hospitality. 
Bis  sense  of  obligation,  not  less  than  his  love  of  doing  good,  kept  him  active 
Idst  infirmities  and  decay,  in  which  he  might  have  reasonably  sought  repose 
all  labour;  and  he  went  down  gradually  and  gently  to  his  grave,  leaving  as 
to  his  family,  to  his  diocese,  to  the  world,  a  character  pre-eminently 
y  Just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  6IFF0RD. 


-•♦■ 
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1791—1829. 

William  Harris  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Church)  Har- 
and  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1765. 
Li  the  line  of  his  ancestry  are  to  be  found  William  Pynchon,  the  first 
iettler  of  Springfield,  and  George  Wyllis,  Governor  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Church, t  the 
Congregational  minister  in  Hartland,  Conn.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
in  1782,  and  graduated  in  1786.  After  his  graduation,  he  devoted  himself, 
lor  a  while,  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  as  a 
■liiiiater  of  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  A 
delicate  state  of  health,  however,  soon  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  exercise 
of  the  ministry ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Medieine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem.  While  he  was 
tkof  engaged,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver, t  an  Episco- 

•Chr.  Jour.,  1829.— MS.  from  his  aon.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Harru. 

t  AiiKOS  Cbubce  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
pMBtional  Cbnreb  in  Hartland  in  1780;  resigned  his  charge  in  1814;  and  died  in  1823. 

ITBOMif  FiTCS  Oliver,  a  natire  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
mi,  »Dd  WM  for  a  short  time  a  Congregational  minister  at  Pelham,  Mass. ;  but  becoming  an 
ypJKMpillin,  be  went  to  Providence,  K.  I.,  to  officiate  as  a  lay  reader  at  St.  John's  Church, 
iBi  rciDatocd  hi  that  capacity  till  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  afterwards. 
OTiyaed,  flnt  Deacon,  and  then  (September  18, 1785)  Priest,  by  Bishop  Seabniyy  and  aerved. 
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pal  clergyman  of  Marblehead.  This  gentleman  put  into  hui  hMidi  a  Cm- 
pend  of  Hooker's  Eoolesiastical  Polity,  which  was  the  means  of  dirMli 
ing  his  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  j!«pi800pal  ChiMli 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  was  a  conviction  that  the  Jk^ 
trine  and  Discipline  of  that  Church  were  sustained  by  Scriptural  aotboi;!^, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  connect  himself  with  it.  Shortly  afiter 
re-cstablishment  of  his  health  led  him  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  ol 
professiou,  though  in  a  new  ecclesiastical  connection. 

lie  was  admitted  by  Bishop  Provoost  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Dm&mi 
October  10,  1791,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York;  and,  on  the  foUoirim 
Sunday,  to  that  of  Priests  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  in  the  same  city.  Ii 
the  course  of  the  next  month,  he  took  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Chunk 
Marblehead,  having  from  1788  had  charge  of  the  Academy  iu  that  phifL 
Ho  officiated  both  as  teacher  and  preacher  until  1802,  when  he  acoeptedlkl 
Ilectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remonf 
thither  in  February  of  that  year.  lie  soon  after  established  and  condiioUi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Rectory,  an  excellent  classical  schooL 

In  1811,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  fr*^ 
Harvard  University,  and  from  Columbia  College. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Columbia  College  by  Bishop 
Moore,  in  1811,  he  was  chosen  to  that  office,  and  he  held  it,  in  connectki 
with  his  Rectorship,  until  1810.  At  that  time,  the  office  of  Provost,  fli 
whom  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  President  had  devolved,  being  disc«r 
tinned,  and  the  public  tlabours  of  the  ministry  being  nnfavonrable  to 
health,  he  resigned  his  Rectorship,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
tsivcly  to  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Dr.  Harris'  health  had  been  declining  during  several  of  his  last 
though  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
until  within  a  short  period   of  his   death.      He  suffered  muoh  tram 
asthraatical  affection,  and  the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  of  a  pulim 
kind.     His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  William  Harris,  thus 
scene  of  his  departure : — ^*  He  was  looking  forward  to  the  last  great 
and  preparing  for  it  for  some  time  before  it  took  place.     I  was  mneh 
him,  and  at  his  request  often  offered  prayers  at  his  bedside.    [I  was  oi 
while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed].     His  end  was  quietness  and  peace,  09m 
his  life  had  been  gentle  and  without  guile.     There  was  not  a  Btmg^ 
a  groan.     So  calm  and  composed  were  his  features  that  he  seemed  ai 
and  so  instantaneous  was  the  change  at  the  midnight  hour,  that 
could  reach  him,  the  breath  had  left  him, — my  brother,  who  was  a 
man,  being  alone  at  his  bedside.     So  many  years  have  passed 
father  died,  that  I  cannot   remember  his  particular  expreasions  al 
solemn  period.     Rut  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  in  their  serenity  and 
hope,  are  still  bright  before  my  mind."     Ho  died  at  Columbia  C 
the  18th  of  October,  1829. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Harris  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Jonas  Clark,  an  eminent  Congregational  clergyman  of  LeungtOB, 

that  Chnroh  until  S«ptomber,  1786,  when  h«  ftooepted  a  caU  firom  St.  Ml«haal1i  Cfemfc*  1 
head.    In  1791,  he  waa  Rector  of  the  Ghnrobes  of  Johnstown  aad  Foft  HvBlarp  a* 
1795,  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Thomas*  Church,  Baltimore,  when  ha  (U«i  Ji 
aged  fortj -eight  years. 
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D,  tk«  two  jonngeqt  of  whom  onljr  were  Boni.     One 

'ah  d)  wu  gndoated  ut  CoInmbU  College  in  1822, 

u  Id  tlie  artaj,  diatingnislied  for  his  Bbility  and  profeuionKl 
,  uid  died  at  F»rt  Bmith,  ArkaDs&a,  in  1838.  Xhe  other  {Robtrt 
m)  was  graduated  at  Colombik  College  in  1825,  and  b  a  clergyman 
0  Episcopal  Chunh,  now  (1855)  aettled  at  White  Plaina,  N.  T. 
.  Uarrb  pubtiahed  a  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
~upal  Church  of  MussachusettB,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  CoDven- 
■  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  1810 ;  and  a  Fare- 
"I  Senuon  at  St.  Mark's,  New  York,  1816. 
Kluil  the  privilege  of  u  flight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Harris  daring  the  latter 
n|  of  hift  life,  and  wus  always  much  impressed  by  his  serene,  Idndly,  and 
k€ignified,  manner,  and  especially  by  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  modesty 
:alhcd  in  his  corivarsation  and  were  impressed  upon  his  countenanoe. 
F  bad  oaeosion  to  I'lit  his  kindness  to  the  test,  and  no  man  could  bavo 
ire  promptly,  or  cordially,  or  gracefully.  In  the  first 
Mrs  of  my  ministry,  I  yroA  thrown  much  among  the  friends  of  his  early  life, 
IH  I  DflTer  met  with  one  who  was  not  prepared  to  render  a  warm  testi- 
HBf  to  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character. 

FBOH  TBE  REV.  J.  U.  MATHEWS,  D.  D. 

Niv  YosK,  Harch  2, 1862. 

1^  dear  Sir:  I  flrst  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Harris  about  the  year  1812, 
Aort  time  before  he  was  translated  from  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
» the  Presidency  of  Columbia  College.  From  that  period  till  the  close  of  bis  life, 
ij  intercoursu  with  him  was  frequunt,  familiar,  and  to  myself  always  agreeable. 
mA  notwithstanding  we  belonged  lo  different  religious  denominations,  that  cir- 
^■stance,  1  am  sure,  never  had  any  effect  upon  our  relations  beyond  what  was- 
Irietly  eodcGiastical. 

l>r.  Harris'  personal  appearonce,  mind,  heart,  whole  character,  were  all  of  tt 
{mb.  In  his  person,  he  was  of  about  tho  middle  size  and  well  proportioned.. 
!■  face  was  rather  unusually  pallid,  but  hia  features  were  regular,  his  eye- 
l^ressiTe  of  great  kindness  and  benignity,  and  bis  whole  countenance  spoke  of 
^V*nn  and  generous  heart.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  a  false  index^  forsuchi 
)m  tfae  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  and  such  tbc  amenity  of  his  manners,  that,  so 
fraa  t  know,  ill  who  knew  him  esteemed  liini,  and  all  who  knew  him  intimately 
md  him.  He  delighted  in  conferring  favours,  not  merely  where  he  could  do  it 
)||lM>nt  inconvenience,  but  even  where  it  subjectcil  bim  to  a  sacrifice:  it  wasevi— 
mtlj  a  luxury  to  him  to  do  good  in  any  way.  His  mind  was  distinguished. 
Ilherfor  correctness,  clearness,  and  symmetry,  than  for  extraordinary  strength. 
Bl  waa  a  good  classical  scholar,  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  educational 
hrvard  College,  where  classical  learning  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
iSiiiation. 

Ax  a  preacher,  Dr,  Harris  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  remarkably  stirring 
tA  overpowering  pulpit  orators;  but  he  was  mild  and  winning  in  hw  manner, 
haate  and  correct  in  iiis  style,  while  his  sermons  were  not  wanting  in.  evangelical 
(Mil,  and  were  evidently  written  with  great  care.  I  never  heard  from  him  anj 
fttiK  like  a  startling  burst  of  eloquence,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  else  ever 
H;  for  this  was  not  his  manner;  but  there  was  an  *ir  of  dignity  and  sincerity 

eL  bim,  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  his  good  sense,  his  uncom' 
J  perapicDODS  and  pure  style,  bis  appropriate  and  excellent  tboughtsi  his. 
>weTolent  and  open  eipression  of  countenance,  and  I  may  add,  hia-  acknow- 
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ledged  excellence  of  character,  rendered  him  a  highly  acceptable  pradMr,tt 
well  to  the  plainer  as  the  more  intelligent  class  of  hearers. 

As  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Harris  was  greatly  revered  and  beloT«d.  The 
students  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and  he,  in  turn,  regarded  them  with  u 
ullectionate  solicitude  that  was  truly  parental.  Their  intellectiial  and  owal 
improvement,  their  happiness  in  this  life  and  the  future,  were  evidently  among  the 
objects  that  lay  nearest  his  heart.  I  was  myself  a  Trustee  of  the  College  dariii( 
several  of  the  last  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  ofknov- 
iug  how  highly  ho  was  esteemed  in  all  his  relations  to  the  institution. 

Dr.  Harris  lived  and  died  without  the  semblance  of  a  spot  upon  hiachandir. 
He  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  community.  He  waSj  in  Um 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian  gentleman. 

As  ever,  most  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


FROM    JOHN    McVICKAR,    D.  D., 

PROFESSOR  IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  21  Jane,  1B68. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  that  T  should  furnish  JH 
some  general  estimate  of  the  character  of  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Or. 
Harris,  President  of  Columbia  College.  I  knew  him  intimately  for  many  jean, 
and  from  1817  till  his  death  was  officially  associated  with  him  in  the  instructNt 
and  government  of  the  College.  I  also  delivered  an  Address  at  his  funeral;  wuk 
that  makes  it  the  more  easy  for  nic  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  that  AddM 
was  written  when  my  impressions  of  his  character  were  more  distinct  and  vifil 
than  they  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years.  I  shall  only  nj  ki 
general  of  his  intellectual  character  that  he  had  an  uncommonly  well  baluoit 
and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  shall  limit  myself  chiefly  to  those  fine  wmtf 
qualities,  which  constituted  emphatically  the  charm  and  the  power  of  hid  lifeu, 

I  would  say  then,  first  of  all,  few  men  surpassed  him  in  singleness  of 
It  was  not  common  o])cnncss  or  candour  of  character;  perhaps  in  him  it 
rather  marked  by  reserve;  but  it  was  a  certain  genuine  simplicity  and  tmth  j 
mind,  which  admitted  of  no  double  motive  either  in  his  words  or  actions. 
was  childlike  in  its  purest  and  best  sense;  and  while  it  perhaps  unfitted  Im 
the  busy,  bustling  intrigues  of  life,  it  qualified  him  for  that  higher  statiM 
which  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  alluded,  when  he  took  little  chtldma 
his  arms  and  said,  **  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."    As  a  con 
of  this,  I  may  safely  say  that  he  had  not  an  enemy  on  earth;  every  man 
friend;  every  one  who  knew  him  rejoiced  in  all  the  good  that  beiel  him,  and  tp^ 
pathized  in  the  sorrows  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 

Nor  did  this  trait  add  only  to  the  amiableness  of  his  character;  it 
increased  his  powers,  since  it  led  him  on  all  occasions  to  give  himself  up  lb 
duty  with  that  devotion  of  time  and  thought  which  could  not  but  doaUe 
value.     This  was  especially  remarkable  in  the  duties  of  his  station  afl 
of  the  College.     In  this  he  was  not  like  other  men.     It  was  not  merely  the 
scientious  performance  of  duty.     Other  men  do  this,  who  yet  find  time  lor 
occupations;  but  with  Dr.  Harris  there  was  an  absorption  of  heart,  a  soli 
which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  official  station— It  i 
the  devotion  of  the  student  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  or  of  the  worldly 
his  interest;  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  very  heart,  were  centered  in  the 
for  it  alone  he  seemed  to  live;  neither  fortune,  nor  fame,  nor  personal 
ments  seemed  to  have  any  attractions  for  him,  or  to  receive  at  his  hands 
'their  justifiable  share  of  attention.    The  College  was  to  him  all  in  all; 
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ited  his  lire,  and  Tor  tlicm  I  verily  believe  ho  would  have 
Mlt  Ui  reaign  it. 

tr  leading  Iruil  or  bis  cUornctur  irns  mcekncBS.  No  man  cotild  approach 
mil  iK'tfig  imprcsGird  irith  it,  and  it  was  in  beautirul  accordance,  I  may 

hJK  bcnvvolcnt  countenance  and  veiisriiblc  mien.  IIu  bore  hib  hotiouru 
-  that  nil  nicui  yielded  bim  a  wilting  ruvvrcnce,  and  lie  shamed  tlioie 
ernl  tu  liiin  cten  the  alight«et  services,  by  the  undue  value  which  his 
mrt  set  upoa  tbcm.    This  gave,  on  all  occnaions,  to  liia  language  and 

Bd  well  as  to  his  opinions,  a  certain  quiet,  unpretending  dignity,  wbich 

0  approached  binl  would  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  break  through,  as 
■  Trotn  their  inclination  <a  du  so.  It  was  accompanied  aim  by  on  cqua- 
hich  I  rarely  errr  saw  disturbed,  perhaps  1  should  say  never,  except  by 
lobed  the  cord  of  bia  religious  fillings,  or  that  honest  pride  he  Tclt  in 
Dtion  over  which  he  preaiJed, 

IB  this  ptacidtiess  of  temper  the  lalucluss  fruit  of  a  life  untried.  Dr. 
u  tried  beyond  the  lot  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  arduous  station  which 
ed,  while  be  found  many  high  and  noble  graliflcationa  in  the  affection- 
!nce  and  subsequent  gratitude  and  attnchmcnt  of  those  generous  spirits 
'  np  under  bis  care,  be  found  what  is  inseparable  from  such  a  station, 
irassing  and  anxious  cares.  He  had  to  contend  with  the  errors  of 
ss  youth,  too  often  with  the  petulance  of  ungorerned  tempers,  and 
B  even  with  base  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  was  seeking,  with 
dullness,  to  lead  into  the  paths  of  honour  and  virtue. 
vcb  occasions,  severity  ever  look  place  of  gentleness,  it  was  only  when 
t  appeared  of  a  badheart,  oraspiric.  dead  to  the  sense  of  religion — theft 
i  rebuke  was  sharp  and  even  lerribli:;  but  it  was  the  anger  of  a  parent, 
)  ti'ura  nnd  peiiilencc  of  the  ofTcndcr  could  change  in  a  moment  into 
lis  beautiful  trait  of  meekness  lu  Dr.  Harris'  character,  I  may  bo 
9  say,  was  often  greatly  misunderstood.  It  had  in  it  no  marks  of  Tee- 
It  is  true  that,  averse  to  the  rude  collision  of  temper,  which  the  buai- 
le  world  often  demands,  he  lived  littlo  in  the  public  eye,  withdrew 
roin  all  needless  contest,  and  retired  within  the  circle  of  his  own  peace- 
its  and  quiet  home;  but  this,  which  some  men  misnamed  weakness, 
er  to  be  esteemed  the  wisdoni  of  a  peaceful  spirit,  for  in  the  perform- 
is  duty  no  man  was  bolder.     Deliberate  in  making  up  bis  opinions,  nnd 

1  the  expression  of  them, — he  wns  yet  steady  in  their  maintenance,  and 
.ved,  it  was  not  words  merely  or  authority  that  could  move  him[  and 
led  to  put  them  in  practice  in  the  administration  of  discipline,  his 
as  marked  by  that  happy  union  of  mildness  and  decision,  which  intim- 
!  rebellious,  while  it  disarmed  them  of  all  hostile  feeling. 

•re  these  his  only  trials — be  was  tried  in  private  hfe,  with  the  cares  and 
of  a  large  and  dependant  fiimily,  if  that  indeed  could  be  called  to  him 
hich  he  seemed  never  to  feel  as  such,  for  his  children  were  to  him  ever 
;;  and  as  to  the  anxieties  of  a  narrow  fortune,  he  seemed  to  transfer 
%n  to  the  kind  Providence  of  God,  Though  he  passed  through  a  long 
■circumstances  that  would  have  filled  most  men's  minds  wilh  anxious 
■acting  disquietude,  yet  be  ever  went  through  them  with  aconSding, 
itented  spirit;  and  Ood  blessed  him  in  so  doing.  Want  threatened,  but 
nee;  good  friends  arose  when  friends  were  needed.  Tear  followed  year 
G>rtable  means  of  support;  and  though  at  his  death  he  left  little  of  this 
ooda  to  his  children,  he  left  them  what  was  incomparably  better, — the 

a  holy  example  .ind  an  honoured  name. 

Ihisequaniinity  forsake  him  under  those  harder  triala  which  come  hotn« 
etly  to  the  heart, — I  mean  domestic  affliction  and  bereavement.     Upon 

tbcM  (alien  heavier— few   have  more  painfully  known  what  it  was  to 
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mourn,  but  fewer  still  have  mourned  with  less  of  worldly «orrow.  The  pirtMr 
of  his  life  separated  by  long  disease  from  all  participation  of  its  ploatum;  two 
children  sinking  untimely  -into  the  tomb,  at  the  very  age  when  a  ripening  Bind 
is  beginning  to  repay  to  a  parent  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  their  youth— thcM 
afflictions  were  borne  by  him  in  a  meek  and  Christian  8|Hrit — ^they  periupi 
added  soberness  to  his  mmd,  but  they  never  impressed  upon  it  sadness,  sDd 
a  cheerful  and  thankful  spirit  was  ever  shining  forth  amid  all  his  troubles. 

Piety  of  spirit  was  another  lending  feature  of  his  mind.  In  thie  also  wm 
there  something  peculiar.  Many  men  are  pious  by  an  act  of  reflection.  Witk 
them  reason  brings  in  religion ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  this  excellent  man;  wilk 
him  a  religious  spirit  seemed  almost  like  a  felicity  of  nature;  like  a  constitationil 
sentiment,  which  it  would  have  cost  him  as  much  labour  to  subdue,  as  it  dea 
those  less  favoured  by  nature  to  excite  it.  Of  the  instinctive  warmth  of  thk 
feeling  his  occasional  poetical  effusions  afford  a  striking  and  beantiful  illmtnr 
tion.  They  are  like  the  poetry  of  those  pure  and  early  days,  when  poetry  was 
devoted  to  its  first  and  noblest  theme,  to  prayer  and  praise — sometimes  tlMf 
appear  in  the  overflowing  of  a  grateful  heart;  sometimes  as  if  written  mi 
troubles,  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language,  of  the  Royal  Psalmist*— "0 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.'' 

But  his  religion  was  deeper  than  a  vague  instinctive  feeling.  It  was  conflnMd 
by  much  study,  by  reflection,  and  by  all  the  habits  of  a  Christian  life. 
reading  turned  much  upon  the  older  divines  of  our  Church.  Some  of  them 
always  to  be  found  upon  his  table,  and  upon  their  model  beseems  to  havei>nMll 
himself  in  style  as  well  as  in  doctrines.  His  own  discourses  were  plain, 
and  persuasive;  they  came  up  to  a  celebrated  critic's  demand  of  what 
should  be — **  the  good  sense  of  a  good  man;"  and  as  delivered  by  him,  theym 
much  of  that  power  which  flows  from  an  earnest  simplicity  of  expression;  ti^|^ 
had  the  eloquence  of  sincerity,  and  went  to  the  heart  simply  becaose  theyoMB^ 
from  it.  "^  ■ 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  Churchman  upon  principle  and  examination.     The  Book 
Common  Prayer  and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  he  used  to  say,  had 
him  an  Episcopalian.     On  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  not  only 
reason  satisfied,  but  his  heart  clung  to  it  as  the  anchor  of  his  hopes. 

Dr.  Harris'  death  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  devout,  exemplary  and  oaelbl 
It  was  full  of  calm  and  humble  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  and  cheering  an 
of  the  glory  that  was  to  follow — such  as  might  be  expected  to  crown  the 
of  an  old  and  faithful  disciple. 

Trusting  that  the  above  recollections  may  answer  yoor  worthy  ol>faet|^ 
remain,  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  McT IGKAB.  ^ 

a 
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DAVID  BUTLER,  D.  D  • 
'■  1792—1842. 

Bt  Butler  was  bom  at  Hsrvinton,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1763.  At 
lagc  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mecbanical  trade,  which,  howoTer,  kg 
M  time,  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  RevolntioD.  On 
ffX  the  proper  age,  he  commenced  buj^incao  for  himself,  and  had  a 
^eet  of  being  suceessful.  Ilaving  formed  a  matrimonial  connec- 
i  iettled  down,  everj  thing  eeemed  to  indiuste  that  he  had  taken 
Itttin  for  life.  Bat  he  had  an  inquiring  mind,  and  vas  verj  fond 
■g;  and  lo  this  most  of  the  leisute  he  could  eommand  especially 
Mning,  was  devoted.  Though  he  had  been  educated  a  Congreg»- 
L  Ub  mind  received  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  Epieeopal  Church, 
II  the  result  of  his  own  reading  and  reflection,  and  partl,v  from  his 
t  with  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin,  who  was,  for  manj  years,  a  promi- 
IROopal  clergyman  in  Connecticut.  He  became  deeply  interested 
Itt  character  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Seabury  ;  and  this  also  not 
fcly  had  something  to  do  in  aiding  and  maturing  his  convictionj  on 
fact.  By  whatever  means  the  change  may  have  been  effoctedi  h4< 
■Ilimxtely  thoroughly  convinced  that  Episcopacy  is  of  Divine  authof'' 
1  this  eonviotioD  was  soon  followed  by  a  resolution,  not  only  to  eORM 
kb«  pale,  but  to  enter  the  niiiiistry,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Bgly.  after  having  pursued  bis  .-tuiiie.i  for  some  lime  under  the 
>  of  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order 
ons,  by  Bishop  Seabury,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Raven,  on  the 
June,  1792  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
skop  "  to  perform  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  in  the  Church  of  Con- 
,  and  wherever  else  ho  might  be  lawfully  called  thereto  ;  and  aUo 
ih  on  all  proper  occasions,  more  particularly  at  Guilford,  South 
I,  and  Killing  worth."  BiahopSeabury  also  admitted  bim  to  Priest's 
in  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  on  the  9th  of  June  of  the  following 

ome  time  after  his  ordination  as  Deaeon,  he  officiated  at  Guilford 
lingworth ;  but  in  June,  1794,  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 

Litchfield.  Here  he  continued  till  February,  1799,  when  he 
1  his  charge,  and  removed  lo  Reading,  but  still  supplied  the  Church 
ifield,  and  aUo  that  in  Banbury.  In  1804,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
torate  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Troy.     During  several  of  the  first 

his  residence  there,  be  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Episcopal 
in  Lansingburgh,  then  in  its  infancy ;  but  he  ultimately  confined 
■rs  entirely  to  the  Church  in  Troy, — not,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
neral  superintendence  of  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  Chureb, 
oat  the  whole  region.  Not  only  his  own  particular  church  greatly 
id  nnder  his  ministry,  but  other  churches  were  formed  by  his  side, 

inaiwtiou  from  Hon.  Jndgs  Back 
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and  an  impulse  was  given  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  throughout  the  0 

ing  region. 

In  1832,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divii 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  College. 

Dr.  Butler's  health  hecame  impaired  not  far  from  the  year  18 
iliscaso  being  an  affection  of  the  bladder ;  and  this,  in  connection 
gradual  inroads  of  age,  led  him,  in  1834,  to  resign  his  pastoral 
He,  however,  still  retained  an  undiminished  interest  in  the  welfa 
people,  and  besides  officiating  frequently  at  Marriages,  Baptii 
Funerals,  he  was  always  ready,  whenever  the  convenience  of  hia  f 
might  require,  or  other  circumstances  render  it  expedient,  to  oci 
pulpit.  It  was  only  two  weeks  before  his  death,  that  he  supplied 
pit  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  His  death  was  not  occasioned  by  th 
from  which  he  had  suffered  so  long  and  so  much ;  but  by  a  fit  of  a 
which  terminated  in  three  or  four  days.  His  mind,  during  this  pe 
for  the  most  part  in  a  bewildered  and  comatose  state,  though  he 
to  Bishop  Doane,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  death,  his  oontin 
to  the  Saviour  and  interest  in  his  Church.  He  died  on  the  11th 
1842,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Doane,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Butler  published  several  Discourses,  among  which  were  f 
preached  before  the  Free  Masons,  in  Woodbury,  on  the  Festivi 
John,  the  Evangelist,  1804  ;  a  Sermon  on  I.  John  iii.  9,  publish 
Churchman's  Magazine,  1807  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Institution  of 
Mr.  Van  Home  into  the  Rectorship  of  the  Church  at  Ballstown,  N 
a  Sermon  entitled  '*  Reward  of  the  Faithful,"  published  in  the  P 
Episcopal  Pulpit,  1835. 

Dr.  Butler  had  a  large  family  of  children,  the  youngest  of  whi 
Rev.  Dr.  Clement  M.  Butler,  of  Cincinnati. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  BUEL. 

Trot,  July  2 

My  dear  Sir:  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  of  whom  you  ask  me  to  give  ; 
account,  wus  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  this  city  from  my  early  1 
and,  as  I  was  connected  with  that  congregation,  I  was  in  intimate  relat 
him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  instru 
of  my  father  that  he  was  induced  to  come  to  this  place.  It  is  e^ay  for  1 
fore,  to  give  you  tlie  outline  of  his  character. 

His  personal  api)carancc  was  at  once  commanding  and  attractive, 
well  built,  well  proportioned  frame,  indicating  a  habit  of  activity  and  n 
common  power  of  endurance.  His  eye  was  large  and  dark,  and  his  wh 
indicative  at  once  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  an  amiable  and  genial  tem 
lacked  the  advantages  of  an  early  Iil>eral  education;  and  yet  ho  made  U| 
in  a  great  degree,  by  his  extensive  reading,  and  a  habit  of  close  obser 
men  and  things.  His  original  powers  of  mind  were  undoubtedly  of  a  hi 
and  even  the  early  disadvantages  to  which  I  have  referred,  did  not  pre 
development  in  such  measure  as  to  secure  to  him  a  very  prominent  pla 
Diocese  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
remarkably  fine  social  qualities,  conversed  with  great  ease  and  approp 
and  was  always  cheerful;  while  yet  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  d 
lie  had  a  very  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  was  always  ready  tc 
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T  wbeiiever  he  had  opportutiity.  In  bis  social  intercourse,  he  by  no  miians 
OnftliMl  hiniwlf  to  the  ptrople  of  bis  own  charge,  but  mingled  indiscriminatelj 
r\Ot  ililfervnt  tlenomin&tions,  and  lie  was  rortunate,  I  believe,  in  possessing  the 
■ood-dillorall. 

Or.  Butler  could  not  be  considered,  as  may  he  inferred  from  what  I  have 
Jtvaily  Mill,  a  highly  acconiptished  preacher,  but  he  waa  eminently  a  setiaibls 
inaclwr.  Iliti  clear,  sound,  logical  niind  impressed  itself  upon  all  his  discoursed, 
adi^Wiyii  flirnished  material  for  useful  reflection.  His  «ewB  of  Church  Gov- 
mmcnt  wonld  rtnk  him  with  those  who  are  called  High  Churchmen,  and  ho 
natty  made  those  views  the  subject  of  a  Tigorous  defence  in  the  pulpit; 
18  ordinarj'  preaching  partook  little  of  a  controversial  character,  and  vras 
r  prarlicaL  than  doctrinal.  Though  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  political 
a  <if  the  country,  and  denbtlcBs  had  enlightened  and  well  cunaidarod 
ncwti  in  rvspMt  to  them,  be  never,  I  believe,  allowed  himself  to  make  them  in 
11^  vay  the  subject  of  his  public  discourses.  He  had  a  clear,  tnanly  voice;  and 
Ibou^h  jou  Qoulj  not  gay  that  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  highly  cultivoted,  it 
lis  still  impressive  and  dignified,  and  indicated  that  his  heart  was  in  nil  hia 
■Iterances.     He  read  the  Service  with  great  solemnity  and  propriety. 

While  Dr.  Butler  was  always  honest  and  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  principles, 
lAtre  orcasion  required,  he  never  needlessly  enlisted  in  disputes  with  thoso  of 
)iir«rcni  communions.  When  the  present  edifice  of  St.  Paul's  Church  was  in 
progress,  speaking  l«  one,  with  his  characteristic  ardour,  of  the  magnificence  of 
dte  building,  ho  waa  answered  with  the  rather  doubtful  remark, — "'  I  hope  the 
Ovtptl  will  be  preached  there."  "  The  very  thing,"  said  the  Doctor,  '■  that  wa 
It*  building  it  for."  On  another  occasion,  as  lie  was  travelling  in  a  stage  coach, 
lie  kas  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  efforts  or  one  of  the  company  to  draw  him 
fnlo  a  discnssion  on  Theology,  which  be  asBidnously  avoided.  Atlast,  his  fellow- 
iNieller,  determined  apparently  to  provoke  him,  said, — "Your  articles,  you 
■ml  allow,  are  Calvintstic."  "  Then  </ou,"  answered  the  Doctor  calmly,  "  can 
Isd  no  Fault  with  them." 

.  His  lore  of  peace  comes  out  very  strikini;ly  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
dJKOiirse,  which  he  preached  towards  the  close  of  his  life: — "  I  am  now  an  old 
aan,  and  such  reflections  peculiarly  become  me.  And  though,  from  childhood, 
Ibave  always  been  fond  of  peace  and  quietness,  I  find  it  more  necessary  to  Djy 
VMnfurt  now.  It  is  at  present  almost  my  only  earthly  wish  to  wind  off  my 
^lkJK,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  a  restless  world.  I  should  prefer  '  a  dinner 
■Thtrbn,  where  love  is,'  to  'a  stalled  oi  and  hatred  therewith.'  And  therefore, 
n  one  who  has  long  been  connected  with  you,— which  connection  is  soon 
ifpToaching  its  termination,  even  by  death,  if  nothing  else  intervenes, — I  beseech 
}M  by  the  most  endearing  motives,  not  only  by  the  joy  it  would  give  mo,  bnt 
If  what  is  much  more  engaging  in  its  influence,  the  consolation  of  Christ,  and 
the  comfort  of  love,  to  continue  in  peace;  to  do  nothing  with  strife  or  vainglory." 
Dr.  Buller  was  unusually  attentive  to  tho  sick  ami  afflicted — his  worm  and 
IMiial  aynipathies  well  fitted  him  to  be  a  son  of  consolation.  And  though  he 
nigned  Iiis  charge  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  be  still  showed  himself 
ihe  iffectionalc  friend  of  bi.i  people,  and  waa  always  ready,  by  his  kind  offlees, 
It  minister  lo  llieir  comfort  by  any  means  in  his  power.  T  may  safely  say  that 
tthfl  behind  him  a  name,  which  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
Uigfated  to  honour. 

•  With  groat  esteem, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  BUEL,. 
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JAMES  ABERCROMBIE,  D.  D .♦ 

1793—1841. 

James  Abercrombie  was  born  in  the  city  of  PhiUdelfhift,  Jumf 
26,  1758.  His  father,  whose  name  also  was  James^  was  %  native  ni  Da- 
dee,  Scotland,  was  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Kalph  Abereronbie,  «M 
connected  with  the  East  India  trade,  and  was  an  ofHoer  of  the  Biitiik 
Navy.  He  settled  in  this  country  in  the  year  1753,  and  was  lost  ia  At 
German  ocean  in  1760,  when  his  son  James  was  but  two  years  old.  Tkb 
son  being  an  only  child,  his  mother,  who  is  represented  as  having  bssat 
devotedly  pious  as  well  as  highly  intelligent  woman,  educated  him  wiA 
great  care,  in  the  earnest  hope  and  confident  expectation  that  he  would,  h 
due  time,  become  a  Minister  of  the  Goi^pel.  He  had  himself  also,  bm 
early  childhood,  a  predilection  for  the  clerical  profession  ;  and  he  minift^ 
ted  it  as  soon  as  ho  was  able  to  read,  by  standing  and  kneeling  on  aehrirj 
on  Sunday  evenings,  with  a  white  apron  around  his  shoulders,  in  imitatMl 
of  a  surplice.  Having  been  instructed,  during  several  of  his  earliest  jetili 
by  his  mother,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Dr.  Oardiner,  who  eoK^ 
ducted  an  English  Academy  ;  and  here  he  remained  for  two  or  three  JSiiii 
until  he  was  removed  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  gradvAdl- 
in  June,  1776  ;  and  was  preparing  to  embark  for  England,  with  a  view M^ 
qualify  himself  for  Holy  Orders,  when  the  breaking  oat  of  the  War  of  tlfltt 
llevolution  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  purpose.  '^ 

After  he  left  College,  he  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  acqnisitieB  it'. 
several  polite  accomplishments,  in  connection  with  his  more  snbsiattW 
literary  pursuits.     He  then  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity  under  flT' 
direction  of  the  Rev.  William  (afterwards  the  venerable  Bishop)  WUte^ 
and  continued  his  course  of  theological  reading  till  the  summer  of  ITTw^i 
when  an  afflictive  event  suddenly  extinguished  his  long  cherished  hopes  W^ 
entering  the  ministry.     He  had,  for  some  years,  been  affeeted  with  a  tdf 
ease  of  the  eye-lids  ;  and,  as  surgical  aid  was  deemed  necessary,  Dr.  Boai-'i"'* ' 
himself  an  eminent  surgeon — recommended  that  he  should  make  a  Tfjigi' 
to  England,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  highest  surgical  skill ;  bat  (ht^ 
Executive  Council  refused  to  allow  him   to  embark ;  and,  as  the  Brili#^ 
army  shortly  after  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Grant,  the  BmuMT 
General,  undertook  the  cure  by  lunar  caustic,  to  be  applied  for  five  hoattS' 
Dr.  G.,  dining  that  day  with  the  Commander  in  Chief,  General  Hsi^^ 
forgot  his  appointment,  and  suffered  the  caustic  to  remain  several  hoai'  i 
too  long  ;  antl  when  it  came  to  be  removed,  the  eye  was  swollen  and  hlis^*  i 
and  apparently  in  a  hopeless  state.     The  forgetful  Doctor,  however,  ^itj^  j 
promised  a  cure  ;  but,  as  the  British  army  suddenly  evacuated  the  eitjfli^l 
had  no  further  opportunity  of  making  proof  of  his  skill,  and  the  patiev 
fell  back  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bond,  who  succeeded,  contrary  to  all  eipit^ 
tation,  in  effecting  a  complete  restoration  of  his  sight.  * 

*  MS.  from  his  ion,  Rev.  R.  M.  Abercrombie. — Biahop  Dolancey*!  Fob.  S«rm.— 'HIiL  CMIt 
Ch.  PWlad. 
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H|UCDCc  of  the  proiractoil  intcrnijition  cif  liU  stuiiius,  occasioned 
!■  aff«(.-lion  of  his  ey<w,  together  with  iLo  iuipoaaibility  of  obuiniog 
ilton,  utid  the  improbability  of  tb«  introduction  of  ihu  £pii«uupulu  into 
icB,  be  (letermiiind  ut-luut  to  sospeuil  his  tbcolugiual  etuilie^.  Thin 
L  in  the  y^nr  1780.  As  h«  was  too  far  odvancod  in  lifu  to  outnr  na 
proDticc  to  any  profession,  he  determined  to  engage  in  merciuitil« 
IM;  aodi  Accordingly,  in  Jnue,  1783,  he  formed  n  parlnonihip  witU 
intale  friend  and  an  active  and  experienced  nicrubaiil,     In  the  yeu 

be  wuH  aLuHeu  a  member  of  thii  Coramon  Council  uf  the  city  of  FliiUe 
in.  UnTing  vnttliuiiud  in  Iritdc  ten  yciirs,  the  ucuijpation  had  bvuumit 
diDgly  irksome  to  him,  nnd  be  resolved  on  niulcing  a  clmngii.      In 

he  8nltcit«d,  under  the  moitt  respectable  patronnge,  the  otbooof  Trcft- 
i>f  the  lUint :  but  General  Washington,  in  oonaeijuencc  of  a  resolutioa 
be  bad  formed  not  to  appoint  two  pcn^ona  from  tbe  aame  State,  aft 
»  in  nuy  uuu  department,  felt  obliged  to  deny  the  application.  Ua 
inenlly  Uxik  nu  office  in  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  but  fuuiiil  lb 
illy  aneongeoial  with  his  taate,  thai  he  roaigned  it,  after  the  labour 
linglo  doy. 

Iwithbtanding  Mr.  Abercrombie  Lad  b^en  defeated  in  his  early  pnr- 
«  enter  the  ministry,  he  scemB  never  to  have  entirely  abandoned  tho 

and  the  deHiro  to  do  ea  had  increased  with  hia  advancing  yearB. 
I  ho  conimuni<^atc<I  his  wish  to  the  Bishop  and  some  of  the  Clergy, 
varmly  seconded  it ;  and  be  noa  necordingly  csamined,  and  ordained 
ID  in  Si.  I'cUt's  Church.  I'blladclpbta.  December  29,  1793.  His 
■euce  was  fur  a  country  parish  ;  but  his  many  friends  in  the  city  chose 
aiu  him  there,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  Irishes,  he  became  Aaeist- 
linisler  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  I'ctcr's,  in  June,  1794.  On  the 
«f  December  following,  lie  received  Prieat'a  Orders  from  Bishop 
u  In  1797,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
tj.  In  1804,  be  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
^  of  New  Jersey,  In  1806,  he  officiated  once  a  month  in  the  Parish 
ib«s  of  Trinity,  at  Oxford,  and  All  Saints,  at  Lower  Dublin, — both 
t»  few  miles  of  Philadelphia.    At  these  churches  be  regularly  attended 

third  Sunday  during  three  years;  but  ceased  to  do  so  when,  in  1810, 
t»rtcr  of  incorporation  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  was  enlarged 
•  Legislature  so  as  to  comprehend  the  new  Church  of  St,  James.  In 
«tion  with  Dr,  Magaw,  lie  founded  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  which 
ipened  in  the  year  1800  ;  and,  after  three  years,  he  became  solo 
(or  of  the  institution.  Having  held  this  place  several  years,  be 
led  it  in  1817,  from  a  conviction  that  his  academic  duties  interfered 
inch  with  his  clerical.  In  1833,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  Christ 
>h,  and  conGned  his  attention  to  St,  Peter's  ;  but,  before  the  close  of 
tar,  be  terminated  liis  connection  with  St.  Peter's  also,  of  which  he 
•en  forty  years  the  AssiNtant  Minister,  Bishop  White  being  Rector, 
itired  upon  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  dollars,  from  each  of  the  two 
h«8.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  enjoying  the  society, 
linistering  to  the  gratification,  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  during  the 
le  of  bis  life.     He  died  June  6,  1841,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
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In  October,  1783,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Bayaton,  tlis  du^ 
highly  respectable  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  She  died  in  Juriiaryv 
leaving  three  sons  and  six  daaghters.  After  remaining  a  widowa 
years,  he  was  married,  in  June,  1817,  to  Mary  Jane  Mason,  of  i 
guishod  family  of  the  Island  of  Barbadocs,  whose  mother  rei 
Philadelphia.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children, — three  di 
and  one  son.  The  son  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
son  by  the  former  marriage  is  a  physician,  residing  near  Natches,  Mi 
widow  still  (1852)  survives. 

One  incident  in  Dr.  Abercrombie^s  experience  as  a  clergyman, 
ncctiou  with  the  father  of  his  country,  is  specially  worthy  of  recoi 
the  following  account  of  it  was  given  by  the  Doctor  himself,  in  a  1 
a  friend,  in  1831,  shortly  after  there  had  been  some  public  allusion 
*»  With  respect  to  the  inquiry  you  make,  I  can  only  state  the  ft 
facts : — that,  as  Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  observing  that,  oi 
ment  Sundays,  General  Washington,  immediately  after  the  desk  an 
services,  went  out  with  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation,- 
leaving  Mrs.  Washington  with  the  other  communicants, — she  tin 
being  one, — I  considered  it  my  duty,  in  a  Sermon  on  Public  Wor 
state  the  unhappy  tendency  of  example,  particularly  of  those  in  < 
stations,  who  uniformly  turned  their  backs  upon  the  celebration  of  th< 
Supper.  I  acknowledge  the  remark  was  intended  for  the  Preside! 
as  such  he  received  it.  A  few  days  after,  in  conversation  ^ith,  I 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  told  me  he  had  dined  the  day  bef 
the  President,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation  at  the  table,  said 
the  preceding  Sunday,  he  had  received  a  very  just  reproof  from  th 
for  always  leaving  the  church  before  the  administration  of  the  San 
that  he  honoured  the  preacher  for  his  integrity  and  candour ;  that 
never  sufficiently  considered  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  that  1 
not  again  give  cause  for  the  repetition  of  the  reproof;  and  that,  ai 
never  been  a  communicant,  were  he  to  become  one  then,  it  would  be 
to  an  ostentatious  display  of  religious  zeal,  arising  altogether  from 
vatcd  station.  Accordingly,  he  never  afterwards  came  on  the  mov 
Sacrament  Sunday,  though,  at  other  times,  he  was  a  constant  attei 
the  morning." 

I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  the  latter ; 
his  life,  but  I  saw  only  enough  of  him  to  enable  me  to  testify  of 
powers  of  conversation,  his  genial  spirit,  his  deep  interest  in  the  p 
his  readiness  to  confer  upon  me  a  favour.  He  talked  ftimiliarly  of  i 
the  eminent  men  of  our  country  as  having  been  his  personal  friends 
no  one  with  more  interest  than  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nisbet,  President  < 
inson  College,  who  was  for  a  long  time  his  correspondent,  and  n 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  His 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rare  repository  of  facts  and  incidents,  many  < 
were  worthy  of  an  enduring  record. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Abercrombie*s  publications : — The 
and  an  appropriate  Prayer  at  the  Opening  of  the  African  Chnrol 
Thomas,  1794.  A  Sermon  on  the  General  Fast,  1798.  CatechiBi 
Church,  with  an  Appendix,  1803.     Two  Compends — first,  of  El 
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r  Katnntl  History,  1^03.  A  Sernon  on  the  Death  of  General 
,  1804.  A  Cbftrge  to  the  Senior  Clwa  of  the  Philftdelphia 
|r.  ISWi.  Do.  1805.  Do.  1806.  Do,  1807.  Do,  1808.  Do, 
I,  1810.  Lui/turcs  on  the  CutcchJsiu  of  the  Protostaut  Episoopal 
nSOT.  Improved  edition  of  Murray's  abridged  Orumniar,  1807. 
ijtioii  of  do.  wiib  additions,  18(J8.  Improved  edition  of  Murray's 
with  DOtes,  1808.  A  Sermon  an  the  Liturgy  of  the  Epis- 
Mbroh,  1808.  A  Valedictory  Oration,  (delivered  by  J.  P.  Morris,) 
R}ocanieDts  relating  to  the  Marriage  of  William  Penn,  Esq.,  1809. 
■etory  Oration,  (delivered  by  H.  H.  Smith,)  1810,  A  Conree  of 
P  on  Ebetoric  sud.  Oratory,  1810.  A  Description  of  the  Yellow 
EISIO.  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  and  on  Confirmation,  1811. 
p'on  the  Liturgy,  1811.  Prospectus  of  Samuel  Johnaon'a  Works, 
KTfae  Uooraer  Comforted,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  the  State  Fast, 
H  Sermon  on  the  National  Fust,  1S12.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death 
BfttbetgiU.  18U. 

'  FROM  THE  KEV.  HENBY  M.  MASOS,  D.  D., 

EiSTOKjUd.,  October  17, 1865, 
and  dear  Sh; — I  ksetr  Dr.  Abercromliie  well.  He  had  married  my  sis- 
a  wax  much  younger  than  himself,  late  in  lire.  We  were  in  habits  of 
intimacy  than  often  exists  between  old  men  and  young  oneHj  and  I  have 
by  day  at  his  table,  with  sometimes  the  ball  of  conversation  passinj; 
I  Bishop  White  and  himselr,  listening  to  narratives  which  covered  subjects 
id  interest  frotu  the  American  Revolution  till  within  a  short  period  of  bis 
itli.  lie  was  as  guileless  as  a  child — as  open  as  the  day.  Ue  was  well 
ted  with  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  Church  and  State, 
ftjed  in  a  high  degree  their  reepect  and  confidence.  His  extensive  know- 
'  men  and  things,  and  especially  of  the  times  through  which  he  had  passed 
•acnes  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  together  with  hiis  promptneas  and 
1  bdlity  at  communication,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  and  entertaining 
ion.  lie  had  remarkable  powers  of  eloquence,  especially  if  the  term  be 
red  as  applicable  to  the  desk  in  distinction  from  the  pulpit;  for  thoi^h 
■ens  sometimes  produced  a  great  elfect  upon  his  hearers,  hia  iiianner  of 
the  Service  was  not  only  impressive  but  well  nigh  irresistible.  The  lata 
rdioer  of  Boston  once  invited  me,  soon  after  I  had  taken  Deacon's  Orders, 
prayers  for  Limj  and  while  lie  wns  correcting  some  of  my  false  emphasis, 
lenly,  in  his  abrupt  but  good-hearted  manner,  observed, — "  Tliere  is  no 
ition  in  the  English  language  so  difScult  to  read  as  our  Liturgy — there  are 
9  men  in  America  who  can  rend  it  properly,  and  one  ts  Abercrombie  of 
iphia."  I  have  beard  Dr.  A.  say  that  Cook,  the  celebrated  actor,  once 
bioi — "  I  come  to  St.  Peter's  to  baneflt  by  your  empba.^s  and  intonation." 
not  wrong  him,  however,  by  leading  you  to  suppoee  that  he  was  vain  of 
any  other  rare  quality  that  lie  pos-sessed;  for  I  regard  him  as  having  leaned 
lorohli:  an  estimate  of  hia  own  merits.  And  I  may  add — because  it  ia  of 
gs  most  important  to  add— as  the  vord  merita  drops  from  my  pen,  that, 
olo^cal  sense,  be  knew  of  no  merit  that  would  avail  to  his  salvation,  save 
Btof  the  All-Euffidcnt  Sacrifice.  I  can  never  forget  the  bumble  and  yet 
M  tunc  in  which  he  spoke  to  me  in  regard  to  himself  and  hia  prospects,  a 
Be  before  his  death — "Harry,"  said  he,  "  a  miserable  sinner  aboot  to 
heU/Te  the  judgment  of  God,  I  tremble;  and  yet  through  Christ  I  am  not 
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afraid."    My  recollections  of  him,  I  hardly  need  say,  are  exceedingly  g;nitefiil, 
and  my  heart  warmly  responds  to  any  effort  to  do  honour  to  hiB  memory. 
I  remain,  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  HASON. 

FROM  DAVID  PAUL  BROWN,  ESQ. 

Philadelphia,  September  18, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Abercronibio  well  for  many  years,  and  often  met 
him  in  circumstances  that  were  well  fitted  to  call  him  out,  and  display  his  mcit 
.striking  charactcriiities.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  the  pressure  of  aj 
engagements,  that  it  is  only  a  very  hurried  and  general  account  of  him  that  lu 
able  now  to  give  you. 

Dr.  Abercrombic  was  a  scholar  of  very  considerable  attainments;  and  while 
Principal  of  the  Academy  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  hi 
was  for  many  years,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  classical  teadNT* 
Advancing  age  and  other  circumstance's  at  length  induced  him  to  relinquish  tkk 
post,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  was  not  lacking  in  diligence,  and  was  pnr 
crally  a  most  acceptable  preacher.  If  there  was  any  quality  in  which,  as  a 
preacher,  he  was  less  distinguished,  I  should  say  that  it  was  that  deep  feeUni 
commonly  callexl  unction,  which  is  al  wa3's  so  sure  to  open  a  passage  to  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers.  There  was  no  defect  in  his  learning,  and  in  the  precision  and 
beauty  of  his  elocution,  he  was  perhaps  unsurpassed;  but  it  might  reasonaUy 
be  questioned  whether  a  gentleman,  whatever  might  be  his  talents  or  attaoh 
ments,  could  devote  so  large  a  part  of  his  life  to  academic  pursuits,  withoijl 
forming  some  habits  adverse  to  the  most  persuasive  and  effective  ministration dP' 
the  Gospel. 

Mr 

Dr.  Abercrombie  wrote  with  great  classical  correctness.     lie  might  be  said  toM 
fastidious  if  not  hypercritical.     His  voice  was  inclined  to  be  harsh,  but  his  delir^ 
ery  was  dignified  and  agreeable;  though  an  increased  degree  of  energy 
have  rendered  it  more  effective.     His  published  sermons  evince  a  degree  ofi 
ment  and  careful  culture,  which  give  them  a  high  rank  among  that  class  of 
ductions  in  his  day. 

In  person  he  roust  have  been  nearly  six  feet  high;  though,  in  the  latter 
of  his  life  he  did  not  appear  so,  as  ho  was  considerably  bent  beneath  the 
of  years.     lie  was  remarkably  slender,  of  a  very  pallid  countenance,  and 
rather  a  small  eye.     He  was  a  man  of  active  habits,  though  ho  was  subject, 
some  years,  to  severe  attacks  of  rheumatism  or  gout,  by  which  his  actiTity 
somewhat  diminished.     He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  had  fine  poweCK 
conversation,  and,  from  his  age,  and  extensive  observation,  and  diversified  inl 
course  with  men,  had  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  full  of  instri 
and  amusing  anecdote.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  nothing 
him   that  savoured  of  hauteur   or  ungracious   reserve — on   the  contrary, 
always  exhibited  as  much  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour  as  was  consistent 
the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  his  high  vocation.     At  one  period  of  his  life,! 
held  a  high  position  in  literary  circles;  but,  in  his  latter  years,  he  gradually 
drew  from  them,  and  seemed  rather  to  court  retirement. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  obtain  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  accountofi 
venerable  friend  from  some  other  source, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  PAUL  BROWV. 


JAUKS  ABSBOBOBBIE.  9§7 

.  JPBOM  THE  RE 7.  JOHN  COLEMAN,  D.  D 

mHSOS  <MP  VmiMITT  OHVBOB,  FBUiADBLPHIA. 

Phiiadxlpbia,  December  11, 1856. 
Re?,  and  dear  Sir:  During  the  visit  with  which  you  so  kindly  favoured  me  a 
ihr  weaka  ttnee>  our  conversation  turned  on  the  late  Rev.  James  Abercrorobie, 
D.  D.,  in  tlie  course  of  which  I  mentioned  a  few  incidents  connected  with  my 
fcfsooal  aeqiudntanoe  with  him  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.    As  you 
OfrrmtA  a  desire  to  have  them  in  writing,  they  are  now  submitted  to  you,  to 
kdispoaed  of  entirely  as  you  please. 
I       Uj aeqnaintonce  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  commenced  immediately  on  my  removal 
I    tsfliis  city,  in  October,  1836.    He  was  one  of  the  first  clergymen  to  call  upon 
■t,  and  we  were  soon  on  as  intimate  terms  as  could  be  expected  between  such 
t  venerable  father  in  Israel,  and  one  io  much  his  inferior  in  years,  as  in  all  other 
mpecta.    Since  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  in  July,  1836,  he  had  been  the  only 
■rriving  link  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church  between  the  present  generation 
tii  the  past;  and  he  was  then,  with  the  exception  of  but  one  that  I  can  remem- 
^r«  (the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Burhans,  D.  D.,  of  Connecticut,)  the  oldest  Episcopal 
ciif]gyman  in  the  United  States.     Through  a  long  ministry  of  more  than  half  a 
•mlnry,  he  had  enjoyed  a  professional  popularity  which  very  few  preachers 
ittain;  sustaining  the  reputation  of  a  ripe  and  elegant  scholar,  and  of  an 
MBomplished  gentleman.     I  had  often  heard  of  him  as  the  best  reader  of  the 
tikvch  Service  living,  and  was  naturally  anxious  to  hear  his  performance  of  it. 
With  such  opportunities  he  favoured  me  by  occasionally  officiating  in  my  desk, 
'  aUMiagh  he  had  retired  from  all  regular  public  ministrations;  and  it  was  truly 
'  It  luxury  to  listen  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  teeth  materially  affected 
the  distinctness  of  his  articulation.     lie  read  as  one  who  fully  understood  what 
he  was  reading,  and  whose  mind  was  earnestly  occupied  with  the  matter  of  it. 
His  whole  delivery  of  the  Service  was  marked  with  that  hnpressiveness  of  man- 
ner, variety  of  intonation,  and  propriety  of  emphasis,  which  the  nature  of  its 
Wiocs  parts  requires,  and  which  gave  to  each  of  tliem  their  highest  effect. 
:  His  last  public  act  was  to  read  prayers  for  mc  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  Trinity 
r  t&nrch.     While  the  sexton  was  assisting  him  to  robe  in  the  Vestry-room,  and 
:  he  was  drawing  on  his  black  silk  gloves,  (which,  as  was  the  custom  with  clergy- 
K  am  of  **  the  old  school,"  he  always  wore  in  the  desk  and  pulpit, — the  tips  of 
i^  fingers  being  cut  ofi^  that  they  might  turn  the  leaves  more  readily,)  he  asked 
i^'W^  what  the  appointed  lessons  of  Scripture  were.     The  first,  I  replied,  was 
^  I.  Samuel,  xvii.,  which  he  immediately  remembered  was  the  chapter  containing 
tte  account  of  the  battle  between  the  armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines; 
tid  be  exclaimed,  in  his  brisk  way, — **  0  yes,  I  know;  David  and  Ooliath: — the 
•nt  duel  on  record.  Sir!" 

Dr.  Abercrombie  retained  his  bodily  vigour  and  mental  powers,  almost  unini- 
:  fured,  until  within  about  two  years  previous  to  his  death,  from  which  time  he 
^^Hgan  gradually  to  decline.  In  one  of  my  latest  visits  at  his  residence  in  Union 
^ttreet,  while  sitting  with  him  in  his  study,  I  was  much  affected  by  the  solemnity, 
■  i>d  growing  depth  of  spirituality,  which  his  conversation  manifested.  **  These 
^  tto  books,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  open  volumes  upon  a  small  table  near 
:^i  and  the  perusal  of  one  of  which  my  entrance  had  evidently  interrupted, — 
i  these  two  books  are  the  only  ones  I  now  read."  One  was,  of  course,  The  Book; 
^  the  other  I  found  to  be  the  Christian  Remembrancer ^  by  Ambrose  Serle,  with 
l^kich  yon  are  perhaps  acquaiirted,  as  one  of  the  most  deeply  devotional  and  valu- 
^e  experimental  works  in  our  language,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  an  Ameri- 
jj^  edition  of  it  has  ever  appeared.  He  told  me  that  he  had  at  first  borrowed  a 
^ttpj  of  it  from  a  friend,  and  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  had  ordered  another 
^yim  England  expressly  for  himself. 
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The  Doctor's  funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  assembl^^e  of  (Mmgf^  and  hMy 
several  of  the  former  coming  from  neighbouring  parts  of  the^DfloeeM  to  join  wii^ 
those  resident  in  the  citj  in  doing  honour  to  his  msmorjr,  as  to  a  ▼enermbl 
father.  It  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  ancient  ediflee  at  whose  mils 
he  had  officiated  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  where  he  had  regularly  gone  a 
to  worship  ever  since  advancing  years  had  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  paston 
connection  with  it — the  service  being  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  € 
Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  following  extracts  from  a  tribat 
to  his  memory,  communicated  at  the  time  to  the  Banner  of  th^  Or&99  by  one  ol 
our  city  clergy,  you  may  not  deem  unacceptable: — 

"  He  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  guileless,  frank,  and  kind  hesriec 
of  men.  The  writer  can  say  from  some  knowledge  of  his  private  habits,  that  hi 
was  one  of  the  most  sincere,  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  and  one  of  themsil 
devout.  He  was  often  misunderstood — frank  men  always  are.  He  was  ota 
misrepresented — the  unresisting  and  the  innocent  must  expect  to  be.  But,  after 
all,  he  passed  through  life,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  a  long  and  promiant 
ministry  in  his  native  city,  with  the  respect  of  his  brethren,  the  general  rmi^ 
ence  of  the  community,  and  the  warm  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

**  When  the  body  was  let  down  into  its  final  resting  place,  and  the  Toioeof  thi 
Bishop  was  heard  committing  tlie  remains  of  the  man  of  God  to  earth,  to  ashd, 
and  to  dust,  a  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  vast  throng  assembled  at  his  gfrnn; 
and  sighs  and  tears  from  the  Clergy  and  the  people  told  that  one  had  gone,  whom 
his  brethren  loved,  and  all  honoured.  It  was  altogether  a  most  imposing  asd 
touching  spectacle,-^a  fitting  tribute  to  good  old  Dr.  Abercrombie." 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  aficctionate  friend  and  brother, 

JOHN  COLEMAX. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  DELANCY.  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

BISHOP  or  THE  DIOCESE  Of  WE8TEBN  NEW  TOSK. 

GxHXTA,  May  10,  IML 

My  dear  Sir :  I  visited  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time,  in  March,  1822,  vu 
introduced  to  the  Rev.  James  Abercrombie,  D.  D.,  and  almost  immedisld^ 
became  associated  with  him,  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Ministers  of  the  Uoilli 
Churches  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  James',  under  the  feneiaUl 
William  White,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rector  of  Un 
Parish. 

I  was  struck  at  once  with  his  frank  and  open  hearted  manners  and  coBf— ^ 
tion,  and  his  prompt  indication  of  his  ecclesiastical  views. 

lie  was  then  a  Patriarch  of  more  than  sixty  years,  while  bat  aqoartar  of  s 
century  was  the  boundary  of  my  experience.  Our  intercourse  was,  from  the  flnt« 
that  of  brethren  and  fellow  labourers,  with  such  an  intimacy  as  disparity  of  ip 
did  not  preclude.  There  was  nothing  assuming,  dictatorial  or  patronising  in  Ui 
demeanour,  but  all  was  frank  and  friendly,  during  our  professional  connectiMb 
which  lasted  until  my  transfer  to  the  Provostship  of  the  University  of  FteoM/l* 
vania,  in  1828. 

Afiable  and  courteous,  of  kindly  disposition  and  a  cordial  temperament,  hi 
easily  won  the  affection  of  friends  and  the  regard  of  strangers.  His  oonTtmr 
tion  was  enlivened  by  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  he  had  aMH 
gled.  Revolutionary  incidents,  and  the  frank  avowal  and  defence  of  opiiiil 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  an  early  advocacy  of  Royal  sovereignty  in  Chnrchaiii 
SUte. 

He  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  oratory  in  the  im1pit,and.«il 
enamoured  with  the  rhetoric  of  Summerficld,  however  dissonant  firon  his  rdlh 
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to  his  opinions,  and  unshaken  in  his  attachment  to  the 
dnnh  at  whaaa  altar  ha  aorved. 

himadf  aa  m  Header  and  Preaeher,  he  had  studied  the  subject 
m  and  interest,  onderstood  and  taught  its  principles,  and  had  subdued 
advma  Toioe  to  an  extent  vhich  gave  him  command  of  its  expressiye 
■I  an  aaunent  degree.  But  few  readers  could  so  effectually  bring  out  the 
of  a  paaaaga  by  intonation  and  cadence.  He  seemed  rightly  to  regard 
aft  Imt  i(  sabatitute  for  earnest  and  dignified  conversation,— or  what  it 
ii, — talking  from  a  book.  If  there  was  any  defect,  his  style,  both  in 
aad  preaehing,  failed  somewhat  in  the  ''  ars  celare  artem.** 
ij  alill  reoMiBber  the  impressive  effect  with  which  he  retiid  the  story  of 
I.  tha  8oBg  of  Moses,  the  stirring  imagery  of  the  Prophets,  the  rebukes  of 
tha  fiawinnr,  a&d  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Faith.  The  Liturgy 
waa  lua  delight,  and  the  devotional  appropriateness,  accuracy,  and  force  which 
chanctarized  his  ministrations  in  the  desk  and  at  the  altar,  are  eqi^ally  indelible, 
wh3a  asaiiy  a  sinner  trembled  under  his  bold  and  fearless  denunciations  in  the. 
pafpit.     In  hia  style  of  composition  he  followed  Johnson  rather  than  Addison. 

His  Theology  was  founded  on  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Prayer  Book, 
aad  hia  Scdesiastical  views  were  those  of  a  well  trained  conservative  clergyman, 
esatanted  with  the  existing  system,  disinclined  to  change,  and  confiding  in 
aatharity,  rather  than  disposed  to  avow  or  welcome  new  and  untried  principles 


Ob  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  in  183C,  and  the  final  severance  of  the  United 
Charchcs  into  three  distinct  Parishes,  this  venerable  brother  retired,  on  an 
sanaity ,  from  the  ministerial  labours  from  which  age  debarred  him.  Henceforth 
kis  Parochial  connection  was  with  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which  I  had  become 
the  Rector,  at  which  his  family  attended,  and  to  which  from  childhood  he  had 
been  peculiarly  attached. 

I  saw  him  often  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his  sun  was  setting,  surrounded 
hj  his  family,  patient  under  occasional  attacks  of  an  acute  disease,  rejoicing  in 
the  opening  prospects  of  his  children,  delighted  with  the  visits  of  his  friends, 
mastentatiously  and  calmly,  in  dcpendancc  on  the  grace  and  merits  of  Christ, 
asd  in  the  faithful  use  of  the  appointed  means,  preparing  for  the  ultimate  change, 
(which  did  not  occur  until  two  years  after  I  left  Philadelphia  for  my  present 
post,)  retaining  his  bodily  vigour  and  mental  powers  almost  to  the  remotest  point 
of  his  career,  and  terminating  a  life  of  faith  and  devotion  by  a  death  of  hoj>e 
lad  joy. 

Confiding,  frank  and  generous,  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute  with  his 
fiaited  means,  impressible,  social,  sincere,  conscientious  and  devout,  he  passed 
through  life, — the  youthful  part  of  it  amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
ind  the  latter  portion  in  a  protracted,  useful  and  honoured  ministry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  DELAl^'CEY. 


.  >" 
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1798—1844. 

FROM  THE  RSY.  SAMUEL  SEABURT,  D.  D; 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  have  already  signified  to  70a  aqf  .vfeDfai 
comply  with  your  request,  and  give  you  some  aoooont  ct  my  fti 
Rev.  Chablxs  Seabury  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  make  good  mj  p 

My  father  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rt.  Ber.  Saamd  Selt 
D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bom  mi  Wi 
ter  in  the  State  (then  Province)  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  Mg 
Hb  must  have  been  not  far  from  five  years  of  age  when  his  &th«i' 
live  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  appears  to  have  renaiii 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  his  father  removed  to  New  London 
on  the  duties  ol^  the  Episcopate.  He  pursued  his  studies  prepay 
Theology,  at  first  under  the  E,iev.  Richard  Mansfield,  D.  D.,  ol 
Conn. ;  and  afterwards  under  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D., 
Narragansett,  R.  I.  Returning  to  New  JiOndon,  he  resumed  hia  1 
oal  studies,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  father ;  by  whon 
admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  on  the  6th  of  Jvnep 
Ohrist  Church,  Middletown,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  01m 
aasembled  in  Convention  at  that  place.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Bai 
also  ordained  Deacon  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1795^  he  began  the  sacred  duties  of  the  miniaify  i 
Church,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  1 
March  following,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Beolorship  of  Si. 
Church,  New  London,  vacated  the  month  previous  by  the  dealk  ol 
Beverend  father. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1796,  he  was  admitted  to  the  PriestliCM 
George's  Chapel,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  Bt.  Ber.  Stfi 
voost.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  fonrth  dn 
Boswell  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  of  New  London.  His  ohildren, — six  m 
of  whom  one  died  in  infancy,  and  only  three  survived  him,  wwe  ' 
of  this  marriage,  and  were  all  bom  in  New  London. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  New  London  until  the  summer  of  181 
he  resigned  the  charge  of  St.  James'  Church,  and  removed  to  Loaf 
having  been  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  Caroline  Churoh,  Sefted 
folk  County.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
was  instituted  in  the  Rectorship  of  this  Church,  the  Bev.  Seih  I 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Hobart,  aoting 

*  Sbth  Hart  ma  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Jnne  21, 1768;  wm  gmd«ated  si  Talt 
1784;  WM  ordained  Deacon,  Oeiober  9,  1791,  and  Priest,  Oetober  lA,  179S.  He  pn 
at  Waterbnry,  and  from  1704  to  1798,  was  Reetor  of  the  Ghardief  in  WslUogMI 
Ilaren.  Some  diffioaltj  havincarisen  in  the  parish  at  North  HaTvn,  be rNbjMi I 
called  to  St.  George's  Chnroh,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he  reiMilMd  ortll  A  im 
16,  1832.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  an  amiable  man,  a  suuuswftil  ttMiMrp  sai  i 
able  preacher.  His  son,  William  Htnrvy  was  graduated  at  CohnsMa  CMttft  Ife 
ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1814,  and  Priest  br  Bishop  Wbita  wiltMi  i 
He  was  Beetor  of  Christ  Chnreh,  Richmond,  Va.,  iVom  1815  to  1818 1  sai  tfa  Ckm 
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tlsr,  ui<l  tbe  Rot.  Gilbert  E.  Sajrea.  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  the  Rer. 
Ina  M.  Johnson,  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  being  prusetit  aud  assigting.     The 
ermnn  on  thi«  occasion  wns  preached  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hart. 
In  March,  1816,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  wife,  whoae  mortal  reniains  now 
t  be»idc  his  Dim,  in  the  chtirch-j-ard  at  Sctankct. 

In  ihU  yeftr  also,  in  addition  to  his  charge  in  Setanket,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  churehea  of  Huntington  and  Islip,  L.  I.  Three 
I  afterwards,  the  Church  at  Hnntington  wna  ruUni]uishcd ;  uad  his 
ibnarj  charge  was  limited  to  Caroline  Church,  Sclauket,  and  St. 
).*•  Church,  Islip.  These  two  churches  he  continued  to  supply  for 
f  jears ;  officiating  at  firat  every  tliird  Sunday,  and  afterwards,  and 
Ig  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  every  alternate  Sunday  at  lalip. 
I  theSlh  of  October,  1821,  he  was  married  to  Kliiabeth,  relict  of  the 
,  Henry  Moscrop  ;'  who  survived  him,  and  expired  in  this  city  in  the 
tt)  of  May  last,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Ule  bi«  health  permitted,  he  perforuted  the  arduous  lahonrs  of  his 

mt  with  ohcerfnlneas  and  fideiitj  ;  officiating  regularly  on  Sunday,  and 

thing  on  nomeroue  other  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  both  at 

eb  and  in  private  house?,  in  places  remote  from  any  church.     In  his 

itj-tliird  year,  however,  oppressed  by  (he  infirmilies  of  age,  he  retired 

,  the  more  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  (still  retaining  the  Rectorship 

IB  Chnrch  at  Sctauket,)  on  a  pension  provided  for  him  by  the  Corpora- 

I  tor  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  Clergy  of  the  Diocese.     This 

was  annonnced  by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  in  his  Annual  Address  to  the 

Mvciition  of  bis  Diocese,  in  the  following  terms; — 

"  The  Rev.  William  Adams  has  become  the  missionary  at  Setnuket,  ^uf- 

ilk  County,  herein  succeeding  the  Rev.  Charles  Scabury,  whom  the  infirmi- 

M  of  age  have  compelled  to  relinquish  the  very  faithful  devotion  with 

^ich,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  ministered  to  this  portion  of  the  Lord's 

■Devard,  and  who  carries  with  him  into  bis  truly  honourable  retirement, 

Ba  pension  from  our  fund  for  grateful  remuneration  of  past  services,  the 

Ideralion,  respect,  and  love  of  all  who  know  him.     Unweariedly,  disinter* 

•ledlv.  and  with  no  small  ^hare  of  trial  and  self-sacrifice,  giving  himself 

•  fcis'Master's  work,  ever  since,  in  1796,  he  was  commissioned  thereto  by 

litiUivtnous  parent,  the  Apostle  of  our  Church,  he  will,  while  waiting 

lirku  departure  in  peace,  enjoy  the  affectionate  respect  of  bis  brethren 

Hi  friends."  t 

After  his  retirement,  my  father  continued  to  reside  at  Setauket,  in  the 
((joyment  of  tolerable  health,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
tiij  suddenly  on  the  29tb  of  December,  1844. 

la.  X.r.,  tma  1831)  talB3fl.  From  IB.IS  to  1B)2,  hewuaeiin  in  bia  fint  paiilh.  11«  Ihan 
MhTDAl  lo  tbc  North,  hod  irtrr  priwhing  ■  whiln  at  Fialikill.  ng&in  lonk  i^tntgo  of  hii  aid 
hUiki  tViJdtti.  Hliich  he  h>ld  until  1851.  Htdicdorpusljgu  (ubtarothsr  nlnbul  dDBi.) 
t|k*  Mlh  Bf  Jolj,  1HS2,  aged  »Llly-t»o  jean. 

•IlrsDi  MoscRDF,  of  Bbodi  IiUnd.  'U  ordaiotrl  Deunn,  Augait  !7.  and  Prieit,  Anpiat 
Llrw.  IJc  VH  ItHtor  of  St.  JaniiM-  Cbnrcb.  Prince  lieor^'i  ConntJ.  Md.,  in  1TP2,  but 
^mi  wa^xt  .111  llslln<i-i  Cfaur<^b,  Ann  Anindel  Counl;,  in  Iho  inme  SUM.  In  ITOT,  he 
ll  ■Drpliini;  Trinll;  Cbiiroh,  Nevport,  gmtailotulj,  but  in  ITSS.  and  Tor  Hiine  juan  aftfr, 
•^      ■■■'      D  Ann  Amndfl  Counl^,  Md.     Id  1801  and  IBnS.  bla  name  ia  not  on  Ihe  Clcrgi 

ii  daagbtar  wi 

n  Tot  IS43. 
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The  following  tribute  to  my  father's  memory,  published  A 
his  death,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  attempt  on  my  part  to 
character,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  coloured  by  the  p 
filial  affection.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  my  ever  honoured  friend  a 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  who,  having  stated  the 
father's  death,  proceeds  to  say, — 

**  My  knowledge  of  him  commenced  in  my  boyhood,  and  goe 
a  period  of  about  forty  years.  For  the  last  twenty-three  yea 
him  intimately.  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whom  were  more  thorov 
fested  the  essential  traits  of  the  Christian  character.  From  w< 
can  hardly  conceive  of  one  more  exempt.  He  was  too  disinteret 
men  of  this  generation.  He  adhered  too  faithfully  to  his  bapt: 
to  fit  his  religion  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  cherished  too  sed 
grace  of  which  his  baptism  made  him  a  partaker,  to  fall  into 
which  draw  so  many  disciples  from  consistent  allegiance  to 
The  unspeakable  blessing  of  his  Apostolic  father's  Christian  insti 
not  lost  upon  him.  He  was  eminently  true  to  the  Gospel  and  tl 
He  received  both  in  the  essential  union  in  which  God  has  pi 
He  took  them  from  God  as  He  offers  them  to  man.  Humble 
child,  besought  only  for  the  authority  and  sanction  of  *  Thus  it  i 
and  be  the  mystery  what  it  may,  and  be  what  it  may  the  trial  t 
of  the  carnal  mind,  his  meek  and  lowly  spirit  knew  no  other  se 
feeling  than  *  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth,* 

•*  Hence  he  was  thoroughly  evangelical  in  all  his  views.  No 
humble  under  a  sense  of  native  depravity  and  personal  sinfa 
man  more  sensible  of  entire  dependance  on  the  great  vicarious  i 
the  Incarnate  God.  No  man  more  truly,  and  with  closer  person 
tion,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  B 
No  man  more  humble,  and  more  justified  in  a  trust  that  that  n 
his.  No  man  truer  to  the  genuine  evangelical  faith  which  leads 
through  his  holy  Church,  its  Sacraments,  its  services,  the  mi 
generally  of  its  Priesthood,  and  the  habitual  personal  piety,  in  ] 
social  character,  which  God  has  appointed  to  be  thus  directed  an 

**  In  consistency  with  and  as  part  of  these  Christian  qualifi 
was  much  valued  and  beloved  among  his  friends  for  his  cheerful, 
and  attractive  social  intercourse.  His  conversational  powers,  un 
ing  deafness  necessarily  curtailed  the  sphere  of  their  exercise,  w 
remembered  by  his  friends.  They  brought  from  a  mind  well  s 
events  of  past  years,  nothing  but  what  interested,  and  much  tha 
and  instructed.  His  early  recollection  of  his  venerated  fathei 
and  long  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  things  in  the  Churcl 
him  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  companion  to  the  CI 
was  one  of  the  last  links  which  bound  together  this  generation  a 
the  founders  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

**  His  Church  principles  were  those  of  his  father.  This  suffie 
cribes  them.  They  of  course  led  him  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  aV 
the  Church.  He  received  of  his  fulness  ;  and  faithful  unto  deatl 
pel  encourages  us  to  hope  that  he  has  died  in  the  Lord,  and  ii 
blessed." 
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^■I  an  not  aware  of  my  father's  having  pullisLcd  anj  discourse,  except  a 
&nDOD  {printed  at  New  London)  occasioned  bj  the  deatli  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Gkcd,'  a.  M.,  an  Episcopal  L-lergjiuaii,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
wu  the  Principal  of  a  Female  Academy  at  New  London. 

I  believe,  ray  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  now  covered  the  ground  indicated  by 
your  qne&iions.  If  the  facta  which  I  have  stated  will  be  of  any  uae  to  yuu. 
they  are  heartily  placed  at  your  service  ;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  I 
shall  be  mach  gratified  by  ihe  insertion  of  them  in  your  forthcoming  work 
in  any  form  you  may  be  pleased  to  adopt. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
«   •iVW'  SAMUEL  SEABtrar. 


WALTER  DULANY  ADDISON.       '  * 

1793—1848.  ,    ■.  .  Ml 

FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

B*LTiiioii«,  Md.,  June  1, 1668. 
My  de*r  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  some  account  of 
B«¥.  Walter  D.  Addison,  an  excellent  and  venerable  minister  of  ihi* 
1«,  of  whose  history  and  character  I  have  had  every  opporluiiilj  I 
]i  desire  of  becoming  well  informed.  Indeed,  so'far  as  the  narrative 
luE  life  is  concerned,  what  I  shall  write  will  bo  little  more  than  an 
r»ct  from  a  record  of  "Facts  and  Incidents"  by  hia  son,  William 
de  Addison.  Esi\.,  of  this  eity,  who  received  the  materials  of  his  state- 
t  &om  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  his  father. 

'altbk  Dol.\ny  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
n,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  His 
A  grandfather  was  Mr,  John  Addison,  who  built  the  family  residence 
ice  George'-*  County,  on  the  heights  East  of  the  Potomac,  opposile 
idria,  called  "  Oson  Hill."  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Walter 
Hary  Dulany,  aud  it  was  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Dulany, 
of  eminent  piety,  that  he  received  hia  earliest  religious  impression,'. 
On  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Addison,  he  was  removed  to  Oson  Hill, 
residence  of  hia  mother,  then  a  widow,  where  he  remained  a  number 
years-  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  guardian  determined 
"  "  L,  together  with  bis  brolbcre,  John  and  Thomas,  to  England  to 
ilete  his  education, — for  whieh  counlry  they  embarked  in  1784. 
liately  on  their  arrival,  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
leher,  a  clergyman  who  had  returned  to  England  from  this  country,  at 
lirealfing  out  of  the  Revolution,  then  residing  at  Paddinglon  in  the 
rity  of  London,  and  by  him  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  John 

■TlLLiiM  GsiKM  »«  >  o»li«  of  New  Loniloii.  Conn.;  w«  gnuJnmled  at  Dnrlmoolb  Col- 
fa  17»l ;  WM  orrtiinnd  tltsoon  by  Bisho[>  SeBbury,  Oolotwr  18,  1TB:1 ;  *M  officiitiog  nl 
•rbarj.  Conn.,  <n  UflS  and  1TBT,  W  aabsequentlT  oenl  to  lh«  Eonlh;  nlnned  to  No 
lea,  •bci«  hi  (DgigHlin  (aubiDgi  Mtd  died  ja  IBOI. 
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James,  who  kept  a  Bmall  select  school,  where  they  remuned  till  the  i 
spring.  Thence  they  were  removed  to  a  large  Academy  near  Gf 
where  they  continued  till  the  year  1787.  They  were  now  rei 
Epsom,  fifteen  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Of  this  parish  their  v 
Rector ;  and  he  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Jose] 
ing,  his  Curate.  **  Here,"  writes  Mr.  Addison,  «» a  new  scene  ( 
itself.  The  school  consisted  of  four, — John  Carr,  my  two  broU 
myself.  Here  we  were  beyond  the  contagion  of  evil  company.  31 
ing  was  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments  and  most  exalted  pietj 
all  these  advantages,  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  more  than  a  yeai 
before  any  serious  and  lasting  impressions  were  made  on  my  mini 
tion  to  eternal  things.  In  1788,  my  uncle  requested  us  to 
catalogue  of  his  library.  In  preparing  it,  we  were  obliged 
ladder  to  reach  the  upper  shelves,  from  which  I  had  a  fall  whi 
sioned  me  severe  injury,  and  confined  me  for  a  considerable  ti 
my  solitary  moments,  most  serious  thoughts  were  awakened  in  m 
deep  remorse  and  strong  convictions  of  my  former  evil  courses  sei 
me ;  Death,  the  King  of  Terrors,  appeared  to  me,  and  tormented 
the  most  excruciating  fears ;  my  }>ill()W  was  often  moistened  with  ] 
While  in  the  midst  of  this  distress,  I  was  awakened  to  a  sense  o 

things  by  a  remarkable  dream Immediately  I  pr 

New  Testament,  and  turned  to  a  pussuge  which  imparted  light  and 
I  betook  myself  to  prayer  and  sacred  reading.  These  produced  p 
joy,  where  before  all  was  darkness  and  wretchedness.  My  fri' 
G-olding,  lost  no  time  in  advising  me  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to  pni 
most  thankful  am  I  to  Almighty  God  that,  in  his  mercy,  He  bestoi 
me  so  warm,  so  steadfast,  and  so  excellent  a  friend. 

**  After  the  lapse  of  about  two  years,  we  removed  to  London  to  • 
our  education  under  Dr.  Barrow.  Previous  to  my  departure,  m 
Mr.  Golding  informed  me  of  the  many  trials  and  temptations  to 
should  be  subjected,  and  that  persecutions  must  await  me.  The 
all  this  I  experienced,  on  reaching  Soho  Square,"  as  he  goes  on  to 
and  then  adds, — *'  amidst  the  trials  and  temptations  daily  prayer  ai 
reading  preserved  me.  After  remaining  with  the  Doctor  al 
months,  my  brother  John  and  myself  embarked  from  Gravesend  f< 
ica,  late   in    the   summer  of  1789."     They  were   landed   at  Ai 

**  Here  I  fuund  an  enlightened  and  polished  society 

a  different  scene  awaited  me.     My  friends  gave  me  a  cordial  n 
which  was  partially  testified  by  numerous  invitations  to  parties  tl 
tendered  to  me.     Into  these  amusements  I  entered  without  fear ; 
I  little  knew  how  dangerous  they  were.     They  soon,  however,  cr 
me  their  true  character ;  for  they  proved  more  subtle  temptations 
ridicule  of  my  schoolmates  in  England,  and  the  more  formidable  tl 
]>r.   Barrow's  scholars.     I   must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  these 
pleasures,  had  it  not  been  for  daily  prayer  and  sacred  reading.     Tb 
of  young  men  I  found  it  necessary  to  ({uit,  and  in  that  of  the  rirti 
the  fair  I  took  refuge.     Next  to  religion,  I  consider  the  oomp«nj 
mable  ladies  the  best  safeguard  that  the  youth  of  our  sex  can  I 
spent  my  mornings  in  study,  and  my  evenings  generally  in  the  M 
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!  scquainted  with  an  elderly  Indy  by  the  name  of 
fwlio  lived  near  the  eity.  She  was  a  woman  of  exalted  piety, 
Igoroos  and  accomplislied  mind.  I  found  grc^t  pleasure  and 
^in  her  society."  To  her  daughter  Klizahcth  ho  was  married  on 
r  June,  1792. 

Uning  to  bis  majority,  he  came  into  poseession  of  a  part  of 
II'b  Manor,"  embracing  Oion  Hill,  containing  between  three  an4 
piuid  acres,  together  with  about  twenty-five  slaves,  and  other  per- 
fete.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  found  that  his  mother  had 
Heed  to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty.  He  at  once  made  a  prc- 
|pr  of  "  Hard  Park," — a  tract  of  more  than  four  hundred  acres  of 
be  improved  by  her  during  life.  To  a  brother,  born  after  his 
fteath,  for  whom  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made,  he  made  a 
tf  five  hundred  acres,  and  to  his  uncle,  who  was  Bomewhat  embar> 
b  his  circumstancea,  he  released  a  bond  of  seventeen  hundred 
I;  His  slaves  he  set  free,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  number  email- 
HDounted  to  about  fifty.  Such,  oven  at  this  early  period,  was  the 
m  whidi  he  made  of  no  small  portion  of  his  worldly  estate. 
<  spring  of  1793,  Mr.  Addiaon  removed  to  Oson  Hill.  He  h&d, 
years,  been  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  at  this  time  he  repaired 
mrention,  held  at  Easton,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
.ordained  to  the  Diaconate  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Claggett. 
ia  believed,  was  Bishop  Claggett's  first  Ordination.  "  The  state  of 
igion  was  very  low  in  the  Church  at  this  period.  Occasionally 
ght  be  seen  a  clergyman  whose  humility,  zeal  and  devotion  attested 
s  for  his  ofEce,  but  rarely  was  the  heart  of  the  believer  gladdened 
a  Bight.  One  clergyman,  but  a  short  time  before  this,  had  killed 
■Eary  in  a  duel,  and  numbers  habitually  frequented  the  ball-room, 
party,  the  horse  race,  and  the  bar-room,"  Mr.  Addison  had 
some  distinction  for  his  piety  before  hia  ordination.  It  was  known 
ronld  not  attend  theatres,  bulls,  &c.,  and  that  he  condemned  it  in 
The  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  then  a  member  of 
ding  Committee,  determined  to  prevent  Mr.  A.'s  admission  to  the 
,  saying  that  his  views  were  puritanical,  and  suited  rather  to  the 
lU.  But  Mr.  A.'s  guardian,  a  Vestryman  of  the  parish,  inter- 
d  the  Rector  was  induced  to  withhold  his  opposition.  It  may 
illustrate  the  different  views  of  the  Rector  and  of  the  candidate, 
that,  at  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Addison's  bister,  the  Rector  played 
a  for  the  company  to  dance  after. 

king  over  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese,  Mr.  Addison  discovered  that 
'  clerical  discipline  were  clearly  inadequate.  At  the  Convention, 
■,  at  vrhieh  he  was  ordained,  ho  called  on  the  Kev.  John  Coleman, 
DSD  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  purity  of  life,  and  suggested  to 
ake  measures  for  obtaining  a  Canon  which  should  prohibit  the 
■om  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of  vicious  public  amusements, 
I  attending  balls,  ic,  stating  that,  though  he  would  meet  with 
■  opposition,  and  bo  charged  with  puritanical  strictness  and  innova- 
li«  had  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ieli  woold  sufiicienlly  refute  such  an   accusation.     Mr.  Coleman 
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acceded  to  the  request,  and  offered  the  Canon  for  adoption.  Two  promi- 
nent Keverend  gentlemen  stood  up  and  opposed  it,  as  was  ezpeeied.  Mr. 
0.  then  showed  the  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  furnished  him  bj  Mr. 
A.,  and  asked  only  for  the  same  discipline  in  this  country  that  the  Churdi 
had  in  England.  The  Canon  was  adopted  ;  and  is  as  follows : — "  WhereM 
the  honour  of  the  Church  is  concerned  in  the  decent  deportment  of  its 
ministers,  the  practice  of  playing  at  Cards,  Dice,  Tables,  or  any  olber 
vicious  or  unseemly  diversion,  is  prohibited,  as  incompatible  with  til 
gravity  of  the  clerical  profession." 

After  his  ordination,  Mr.  Addison  took  charge  of  Queen  Ann's  Parish, 
in  Prince  George's.  The  distance,  however,  of  Oxon  Hill  from  this  perish 
was  so  great  that  he  found  himself  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  dischugl 
of  his  official  duties.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  resign  his  charge,  aftar 
officiating  there  for  two  years.  At  the  Convention  of  1796,  he  wm 
appointed  on  the  Standing  Committee,  and  appointed  by  the  Bishop  the  'J 
Visiting  Member  for  the  Parishes  of  Calvert  and  St.  Mary's,  Charles  iaH 
Prince  George's  Counties ;  **  but  he  excused  himself,"  says  the  BialNfi 
'*  because  he  thought  his  youth  and  some  other  causes  would  render 
tivc  his  exertions." 

Mr.  Addison  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  ministry  than  he  made 
on  the  fashionable  amusements  of  balls,  card-playing,  theatres,  fto., 
he  continued  to  carry  on  from  the  pulpit  until  his  infirmities  withdrew 
from  that  scene  of  labour.     In  private  and  in  public,  in  adversity  and' 
prosperity,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age, 
minister  actively  engaged  in  his  duties  and  as  a  minister  retired  from 
lie  service,  he  steadily  opposed  them  by  both  precept  and  example, 
not  only  fatal  to  spiritual  growth,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  Ohi 
character.      On   the  eve  of  his  departure  from   England,  he  pi 
pamphlet  addressed  to  people  of  fashion,  on  the  irreligious  tendeacj'^ 
balls  and  theatres,  which,  many  years  after  his  ordination,  he  carried 
him  to  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese.     It  was  regarded  by  those  of 
Clergy  to  whom  he  showed  it  as  worthy  of  republication.     It  wis 
ingly  republished,  and  was  very  widely  circulated.      An  Appendix  1 
added,  which  embodied  the  opinions  of  men  of  high  standing  for  h 
and  piety,  strongly  adverse  to  these  amusements.      This  pam] 
believed  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Lay'i 
eipline,  now  regulated  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church  in  this  Dii 
finally  revised  in  1836,  and  again  in  1847,  which  may  be  regarded 
completion  of  the  system.     It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  hl^ 
spared  to  witness  the  recognition  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
and  rules  of  life  as  essential  to  christian  character,  which,  half  a 
before,  he  had  been  ridiculed  for  maintaining  and  striving  to  enfbroe. 

After  his  resignation  of  Queen  Ann's  Parish,  in  1796,  having  no; 
chial  charge,  he  frequently  officiated  for  the  Rector  of  St.  John's 
ill  which  he  resided,  and  also  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,*  then  in 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  other  plaeoil^ 


*  Thomas  Davis  was  admitted  to  Orders  in  England,  in  September,  1773,  ..^  •.«. 
this  country,  settled  in  Norfolk  Parish,  Va.     In  1792,  he  was  in  St.  Ste|ditn1  Ftettf 
1795,  he  had  become  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  in  FaiiCuc  ""    * ' 
there  some  time  before  1810. 
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ntl  o»lla  to  visit  the  Eiek  and  to  preach  Faneral  Sermons,  Thus 
e  fntlj  wcupied  till  the  year  IS03,  when  he  became  the  Rector 
nfcc's  Parish.  This  pnrish  had  then  its  parish  church  at  BruaJ 
kehapel  at  Akakcek,  below  Piscataway,  and  aoother  near  Bladens- 
■ed  "Addison's  Chapel."     It  is  believed  that  he  continued  in  this 

Pf  till  about  the  year  1809.  In  1S04,  he  commenced  teaching  ■ 
fcia  reeideneo  at  Oxon  Hill.  In  1805,  he  removed  to  Hard  Park, 
k^  had  formerly  given  his  mother,  aM  subsequently  rcpurchoeod,) 
ttnaed  his  school  there  till  1809.  During  all  this  time,  he  bad  an 
Ivf  twenty  scholars.  His  health,  however,  was  very  imperfect,  and 
I  be  was  called  to  encounter  a  Bevere  domestic  affliction  in  the  death 
lUe,  who  left  behind  her  four  children. 

iOB.  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  resided  with  his 
'iJotra.Bnd  taught  a  school  in  connection  with  him.  He  went  tothu 
trtke  charge  of  the  church,  then  recently  deprived  by  death  of  its 
tte  Rev.  Mr.  ^ayrcH.*  Mr.  Addison  had  taken  on  active  part 
%are  before  in  the  erection  of  the  church  edifice.  The  Sermoa 
ion  the  occasion  of  its  enlargement  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  con- 
ninnte  history  of  its  origin  and  completion,  and  does  Mr.  Addison's 

the  fullest  justice. 

$14,  Mr.  AddieoD  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  William 
f  Prince  George's  County,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  one  onlj 
I  rarvived  him.  He  continued  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Church  till 
easing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign  it.     In  1818,  he  becams 

blind,  and  remained  so  till  the  clof^e  of  his  life.  lu  the  spring  of 
e  left  Georgetown,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  family  in  Washing- 
',  where  he  continued  till  1847.  From  that  time  onward,  he  resi- 
1  his  sons,  in  Baltimore  City  and  County. 

!tober,  1847,  he  had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  he  shortly  after 
to  his  wife,  and  which  he  regarded  as  an  admonition  of  his  approach- 
,h.  From  this  time,  his  bodily  strength  gradually  failed,  his  voice 
perceptibly  weaker,  and  every  tbiog  betokened  his  speedy  dislodg- 
mu  the  earthly  tabernacle.  He,  however,  retained  all  his  accns- 
heerfulness,  and  gave  every  indication  that  he  wan  waiting  in  faith 
ienee  till  his  change  should  come.  A  little  less  than  three  weeks 
is  death,  his  disease,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  little  more 
neral  decay,  took  on  an  acute  form,  and  from  that  time,  with  very 
tennissions,  he  suffered  the  most  intense  agony  till  death  came  to 
isc.  Throughout  the  whole,  however,  he  sustained  himself  in  all 
,ity  of  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  finally  traversed  the 
llcy  with  an  unfaltering  step.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  on  the  31st 
iry,  1848,  and  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  own  direction,  at  Olon 

J.  RiVRKS  ir  iiid  to  havs  bien  a  nutlta  oTNen  York,  &nd  wu  admitted  to  D*a»D'« 
't  Onjen  by  Biibop  Claggett.     lie  entered  on  the  charge  of  Dothan  Paritb,  Charlea 

.  f»ir  r«n,  he  Vent  lo  ntide  in  Oeor|tetowi),  in  (he  Ditlcict  nf  Culumbia.  I{<  wu 
icaJIb,  bql  ro™inilied  himself  and  bii  family  by  Ipnobing,  while,  n(  Ihe  wma  lime, 
red  to  the  Epiicoiialiiiniilherr,  and  ineceeilea  in  building  B  obnrch.  He  vuChapUln 
•Uof  Ibe  United  States,  in  IHoe-OT.  He  died  in  the  winter  of  ISOH,  luTiog  a 
t«o  tona.  Mr.  Sayrca  ii  remeuheied  u  a  faithful  and  excellent  miniiter,  and  wu 
nd  bj  hli  people. 
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Hill,  tho  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  sacred  receptaele  of  the  adiM  cf 
those  whom  he  most  loved,  who  had  gone  before  him.  There  he  sleepi 
beneath  a  venerable  tree,  and  almost  within  the  sound  of  the  quiet  hew 
mars  of  the  Potomac. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  of  Mr.  Addison's  character  weie  hk 
firmness  of  purpose,  his  promptness  in  action,  and  his  perseverance  in  thefaei 
of  all  difficulties.     This  is  well  illustrated  in  his  frequent  auceettfnl  efbrts 
to  prevent  duels.     On  two  occasions  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  k 
invested  with  civil  authority.     The  first  of  these  occurred  in  the  year  1801. 
It  was  a  time  of  high  political  excitement.     A  gentleman,  who  waa  a  nev 
neighbour  to  Mr.  Addison,  had  written  several  newspaper  articles,  in  wUdk 
the  then  President  was  treated  with  extreme  severity.     A  nephew  of  tht 
President,  and  a  connection  of  Mr.  A.  by  marriage,  resented  the  attack 
on  the  President,  and  challenged  the  writer.     As  soon  as  this  came  to  tht 
knowledge  of  Mr.  A.,  he  repaired  to  the  challenger,  and  urged  every  argu- 
ment in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  from  his  mad  design,  adding  his  moil 
earnest  entreaties,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     He  then  went  in  porsnit  of  a 
constable,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  procedure,  and  found  one  who  promised 
to  undertake  the  case ;  but  he  deceived  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  parties  foi 
ofif  unmolested.     Mr.  A.  then  went   to  the  President,  and  b^ged  him  to  ! 
interfere  with  his  nephew  and  arrest  the  duel.     But  here  again,  he  effected  ; 
nothing.     He  then  started  off  on  horseback  to  the  place  where  he  anppamd  \ 
the  duel  was  to  be  fought.     On  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  the  chaileBgid  . 
party  and  his  surgeon  ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  exerting  any  favonnUl  - 
influence  that  they  resolved  to  escape  him  by  hard  riding.     As  this  did  Mk 
succeed,  they  proposed  to  each  other  to  take  him  from  his  hone  and  tit : 
him  in  the  woods  ;  but  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  ho  was  permitted  fee  1 
ride  on  in  silence  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  fight.      The  chaUeagv^ 
second  was  here  ;  and  Mr.  Addison  expostulated  with  him  alao,  but  hewae  I 
met  only  by  insult.     Disheartened  by  his  repeated  failures,  bat  still  Ml  ! 
despairing,  he  went  several  miles  for  a  magistrate.     He  found  one  at  leogd^  j 
and  returned  with  him  to  the  ground,  accompanied  also  by  a  man  whim  i 
they  had  overtaken  on  the  way,  and  whom  the  magistrate  had  invested  with  ' 
constabulary  authority.     Arriving  at  the  spot,  they  found  that  the  pertW 
had  left.     But  they  were  discovered,  however,  not  long  after,  at  some  £r 
tance  from  that  place.     One  of  the  parties  and  his  second  were  aireited, 
and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  under  a  heavy  penalty.     The  others  flida 
and  the  duel,  for  the  time  being,  was  prevented.     Some  time  after, 
ever,  Mr.  A.  ascertained  that  the  matter  was  not  yet  settled,  and  be 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.     This  was  Sunday  morning.     He 
to  the  church,  and  had  his  congregation  dismissed,  and  proceeded  i 
ately  to  Georgetown,  and  procured  a  warrant  to  be  issued,  but,  after 
hours,  the  constable  returned,  saying  that   the  party  would  not  be 
He  then  himself  became  invested  with  anthority  to  arrest  all  persoos 
should  be  breaking  the  peace,  or  who  would  be  likely  to  do  so. 
that  the  party,  not  previously  arrested,  was  at  the  house  of  »  relalhie  Ji. 
Georgetown,  Mr.  A.  repaired  thither,  took  supper  with  them,  and, 
conversing  awhile,  rose  and  walked  to  the  chair  of  the  gentleman  m 
tion,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  communicated  to  him  tlie 
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(Urtling  intelligence  that  ha  was  hU  prboncr,  anil  must  go  with  liiui  furlh- 
with  to  juil.  unlosa  he  would  give  eocurlly  in  tbo  sum  of  five  ihoua^Dd  dul- 
lar*  In  kiTOp  the  peace.  Astonished,  thu  gentleman  cried  out, — "  Sir,  you 
■n  mail-"  Mr.  A.  replied,—"  I  a.m  not  mad,  but  speak  the  wordtt  of  truth 
id  sobeni«3a-"     The  t^ecurity  noa  givcu,  and  the  duel  tlios  finally  tenni- 

Hr.  Ad<Uson  ooiubined  a  devoted  attachment  to  his  own  Church  with  a 
dly  spirit  towards  all  others  whom  he  considered  as  holding  the  funda- 
■ul  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Hi^  intereonrso  with  the  Presbyterian  miu- 
m  of  titorgetawD  and  Alexandria,  Doctors  Baluh  and  Muir,  waa  of  tlic 
it  friendly  and  agreeahlc  character.  To  the  coloured  Mothodibts  in  his 
ghWnrfaood  he  made  a  present,  iu  1800,  of  a  lot  to  build  an  edifice  for 
ir  worahip,  and  as  the  lot  remained  unimproved  till  1816,  he  obtained 
■criptions  then  fur  building  them  a  commodicus  brick  meeting-house. 
«  brother  minister  who  remonstrated  against  this  procedure,  he  dimply 
_B«id  that  the  service  he  rendered  the  Methodists  he  knew  would  redound 
i4li«  bebefit  of  bis  own  Church.  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  about  twenty 
s  aflcfwords,  St.  Barnabas'  Church  was  built  in  this  yory  neighbour- 
I,  through  the  leal  of  Christians  kept  alive,  as  Mr.  A.  believed,  by  the 
ligioiu    services  of  the  Methodist   nieetiiig.liouse.      With  the   Roman 

'holies  he  also  lived  on  the  moat  friendly  terms.     With  Father  C 

re  existed  an  intimacy  which  led  to  a  frequent  eiehange  of  visits.  Ou 
occasion,  while  Mr,  A.  wae  visiting  him,  he  proposed  to  Lis  Protestant 
_iid  to  unite  with  the  Romish  Church.  Mr.  A.  replied  that  Christian 
W^rity  prevented  him  from  making  war  on  his  brother  Christians,  but  it 
\:0i  not  prevent  him  from  Eceing  their  superstitions,  deploring  their  errors, 
'ttd  feeling  for  his  own  Church  a  warm  and  steady  devotion  from  which  he 
ns  not  to  be  seduced.     The  proposition  was  never  renewed. 

Mr.  Addison  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  spoak  for  Christ 
and  bis  cause,  even  though  it  was  only  a  word.  On  oue  occasion,  as  he  was 
Tinting  a  sick  woman  in  the  ucighbourliood,  he  observed  her  little  son  take 
Lis  seat  by  her  bedside,  and  seem  to  be  noticing  attentively  all  that  was 
gmng  ou.  When  Mr.  Addison  left,  the  little  fellow  followed  him  to  the 
pte ;  and  being  struck  with  the  boy's  gentle  manner,  he  took  from  bis 
fockct  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  wrote  several  texts  of  Scripture.  Ou 
aSonday  morning,  not  long  after,  while  on  his  way  to  Broad  Creek  Church, 
he  oTcrtook  his  little  friend  wending  bis  way  to  the  same  place.  Mr.  A. 
cBlrred  into  eouvcrsiition  with  biui,  and  inquired, — '■  Do  you  know  how  to 
nad  I"  •'  No,  Sir,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  did."  "  Then  come 
tome  tivmorrow,  and  Twill  have  you  taught."  The  neit  day,  the  hoy 
presented  himself  at  Oson  Hill.  He  was  at  once  put  to  school,  and  con- 
tinued tbere  till  be  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  bis  studies,  and  attained 
Mfficient  age,  to  take  charge  of  a  school  liimsulf.  In  this  employment  the 
•obriety  of  bis  manners  and  his  general  devout  appearance  attracted  the 
Mteniion  of  Bishop  Claggctt,  who  advised  bioi  to  study  Divinity.  He 
•npieaced,  and  was  in  due  lime  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and  has  since 
become  a  highly  respectable  clergyman,  In  1839,  this  clergyman  was 
leading  3Ir.  Addison  through  tbe  streot^  of  Baltimore,  when  he  delicately 
testified   bis  remembrance  of  the  incidents  of  bis  early  life  by  saying, — 
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<*  Ah,  Mr.  Addison,  you  led  me,  when  I  was  blinder  thui  joa  aio»''  aad  at 
the  same  time  recalled  to  Mr.  A.  the  incident  of  the  aorap  of  p^par  at  ika 
gate,  which  had  transpired  forty  years  before. 

Mr.  Addison  was  a  man  of  great  modesty,  and  unaffected  hmiulityv  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  most  unwavering  faith.  His  confidence  in  Qod 
was  the  anchor  of  his  soul.  I  shall  never  forget  his  beautiful  and  imprap* 
sive  remark,  in  a  conversation  with  him  a  few  days  before  his  deaftL 
Speaking  of  the  faith  exhibited  by  one  of  our  old  Bishops,  he  quoted  ev 
Saviour's  words,-^**  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  ihall 
remove  mountains.**  **  Yes,'*  said  he,  '*  as  a  grain  of  mustard  aeed — hov 
small  the  cause  !  Mountains  of  difficulties  removed  by  it — how  wonderftl 
the  result  !** 

Very  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

ETHAN  ALLEH. 


-♦♦■ 


DANIEL  BURHANS,  D,  D.*  ] 

1793—1853.  j 

i 

Daniel  Burhans  was  born  of  poor  but  pious  parents,  at  Shemni, 
Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1763.     His  grandfather,  Simon  Burhans,  wast 
wealthy  farmer  in  one  of  the  Hanse  towns  in  Holland,  who  migrated  is 
this  country  in  1718,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Esopus,  (now  ELingitoni^  ' 
on  the  Hudson  River.     But  he  dying  suddenly,  after  a  residence  of 
years  in  the  country,  and  his  widow  dying  shortly  after  in  Holland,  whtfi 
she  had  gone  to  defend  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  large  entailed 
their  five  children  were  left  in  this  country  wholly  destitute.     Henry,  the  ; 
second  son,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  taken  note 
the  care  of  a  respectable  fafmcr  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  with  whoails 
lived,  labouring  upon  his  farm  till  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.    Hi 
served  for  seven  years  as  an  officer  in  the  old  French  War,  and  at  the  dm 
of  the  war  settled  in  the  place  where  his  son  Daniel  was  bom.  -f  , 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  son  to  receive  a  religious  ednoation,  kil 
parents  being  worthy  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
to  instruct  him  in  the  great  principles  of  Christianity.     He  seema  to 
early  evinced  a  very  docile  spirit,  and  to  have  taken  great  satisfiiction  ii 
reading  and  studying  the  Bible.     He  had  also,  from  his  youth,  a  iiiiim 
predilection  for  the  Christian  Ministry  ,  and  at  length  he  began  to  tUik 
seriously  of  making  it  his  profession.     But  he  was  met  at  once  with  obstaehi 
that  seemed  quite  insuperable.     An  education  in  the  classics  and  hi^lpr 
branches  of  science  was  necessary  ;  but  his  father,  being  a  poor  man, 
a  large  and  sickly  family  to  support  by  his  daily  labour,  was  unable  to 
der  him  the  desired  assistance  ;  and  the  only  opportunity  for  study  mWfwiti 
him,  was  during  three  or  four  months   of  the  year,  in  a  common  distli# 
school. 

•  Dr.  Pitklng'  BIS.  Fan.  Serm.— Ch.  JLer,,  1S54. 
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ApptyiDf^  himself,  however,  Tigorously  to  hia  atudies,  undur  every  dia- 
idranlaf*)^,  he  wade  suoh  progress  that  his  teacher  was  induuod  to  iutercede 
with  hU  father  to  give  bim  a  lilieral  education ;  and  bo  deeply  was  bia 
lui^her  interested  in  his  behalf,  that  be  pledged  himself  to  sustain  blm 
tbroi^h  his  college  course,  if  be  could,  in  any  way,  he  prepared  for  adinis- 
tion.  The  father  yielded  to  the  generous  proposal,  aud  the  son  went  on 
with  his  nadiea  with  renewed  zcnl,  and  with  great  success. 

He  was  now  BCventeen  years  of  age ;  and,  by  labouring  on  the  farm  in  the 
MUnmer,  and  leaching  in  the  winter,  be  was  enabled,  with  little  help  from 
home,  to  prepare  bimaelf  for  College  ia  two  years.  But  here  a  fresh  disap- 
pMBtnent  awaited  him.  Id  the  autumn  of  1782,  be  went  to  visit  his  patron. 
wfao  resided  some  twenty  miles  distant,  with  a  view  to  submit  himself  to 
iQ  rxamjuatioo  in  his  studies.  On  entering  ibe  boose,  ho  fonnd  the  wor- 
thy man  on  whom  his  hopes  of  an  education  depended,  lying  opon  bia  death 
led :  be  lived  but  a  few  hours  after,  and,  as  he  left  no  will,  all  hopes  of 
uiiataDce  from  that  quarter  were  cut  off. 

He  reJurned  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  was  still  determined  to  perse- 
tere,  Shorlj  after  ibis,  he  went  to  Lanesborougb,  Slasa.,  where  be  engaged 
111  work  for  his  board,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public  school. 
Tie  teacher  was  found  incompetent,  and  was  soon  dismissed  ;  and  the  situa- 
ti«i  being  offered  immediately  to  Mr.  Burhans,  he  accepted  it,  and  from  a 
pBpil  in  the  school  became  its  Principal. 

During  a  revival  in  the  CongregatioDal  Society  to  which  Mr.  Burbaiia 
n*  attached,  a  number  of  queslions  relating  to  Regeneration,  Election, 
lite  Mesits  of  Grace,  &e.,  had  been  urged  upon  bis  attention,  as  they  bad 
MTcr  been  before,  and  he  found  bimf>elf  constrained  to  dissent  from  some 
«f  the  views  of  those  subjects  which  were  then  current  in  the  coinmnnity. 
The  consequence  was  that  be  was  thrown,  for  a  time,  into  a  state  of  great 
lispandency,  well  nigh  despairing  of  hia  own  salvation,  and  was  afterwards 
Jlrongly  tempted  to  doubt  the  Divine  authority  of  iho  Scriptures.  While 
k  «a&  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  friend  placed  in  his  hands  the  Thirty-Nine 
Anieles  of  the  Church  of  England;  and,  without  knowing  with  what 
d»Doniina(ion  of  Chrislians  they  originated,  be  read  and  esaniined  them, 
nd  was  struck  with  tbeir  conformity  to  bia  own  views  of  Scripture  truth. 
Shortly  after  ibis  bo  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion,  for  the  first  time,  on  Whitsunday,  1783. 

Meanwhile  the  school  in  which  Mr.  Burhuns  had  engaged,  constantly 
taereased ;  and,  as  he  found  himself  in  a  position  of  usefulness,  he  seems, 
f*r  a  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  immediately  entering  the  Minis- 
try. Ilis  friends  erected  a  large  brick  school-bouse  for  him,  and  he  pnr- 
tha^ed  a  lot,  and  built  himself  a  comfortable  bou.se,  and  having  taken  to 
limfetr  a  wife,  be  was,  to  all  appearance,  settled  in  an  honourable  and 
Mefal  occupation.     But  there  wore  other  and  higher  duties  in  reserve  fur 

»t,  Luke's  Cborch  in  Lanesborougb,  Mass.  was  under  ibe  charge  of  the 
B«r.  Gideon  Bostwick,  who  resided  at  Great  Barrington,  twenty-five  miles 
£stant,  and  visited  Lanesborougb  but  once  a  month.  In  the  absence  of 
At  Rector,  Mr.  Burbans  officiated  as  lay  reader ;  and  he  continued  to 
perform  this  service  until  1791,  when,  at  the  suggestion,  wd  ouder  the 
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guidance,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostwick,  he  began  to  read  Sjatematie  IKWnitj. 
At  first,  he  had  nothing  further  in  view  than  to  take  Deacon's  Orders,  sad 
assist  his  friend  and  teacher,  who  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergymsn  in  Um 
County  of  Berkshire, — still  retaining  his  school,  and  depending  npott  it 
principally  as  a  means  of  support. 

In  1793,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Seabury,  at  Middletowa« 
and  ton  days  afterwards  was  called  to  preach  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rer.  Mrr 
Bostwick.  He  was  thus  left  alone,  a  self-taught  man,  and  with  but  litda 
practical  knowledge  of  Episcopacy,  to  carry  on  a  school  of  more  than  (MS 
hundred  scholars,  and  to  sustain  the  only  two  Episcopal  churches  ia  As 
county, — the  nearest  clergyman  of  his  communion  being  at  Albany,  dislsat 
forty-three  miles. 

He  entered,  however,  resolutely  on  the  work  which  was  thus  devolved 
upon  him,  and  soon  organized  two  other  churches, — one  in  Lenox,  ia 
Berkshire  County,  and  the  other  in  New  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  Nsv 
York,  where  he  had  previously  read  prayers.  Under  these  severe  laboQis 
his  health  soon  failed,  and  he  dismissed  his  school,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  clerical  duties.  Having  received  Priest's  Orders  at  New 
Haven,  from  Bishop  Seabury,  in  170-1,  he  laboured  six  years  in  LaneS" 
borough,  and  the  adjacent  region.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  misaionaiy,  hs 
made  a  visitation  every  spring  and  fall  through  the  county,  which  wasfiftf 
miles  in  length,  and  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  in  breadth.  In  thais 
visitations,  which  lasted  usually  three  weeks,  it  was  his  custom  to  presflh 
every  day,  and  often  twice  or  even  thrice  a  day,  and  wherever  an  opporti^.-  \ 
nity  occurred — sometimes  in  private  houses,  often  in  Congregational  plsflis  \ 
of  worship,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  open  field.  These  persevering  labooa  '■ 
laid  the  foundation  for  several  new  churches  in  that  region. 

In  1799,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Newtovii' 
Conn.,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Bev.  Joha 
Beach,  and  afterwards  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry.*  The  parish,  at  that  tins^ 
numbered  a  hundred  and  forty  families,  and  the  church  a  hundred  aat 
sixty  communicants.  There  were  great  difficulties,  however,  to  be  met  aad 
overcome,  arising  partly  from  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parish,  aai 
partly  from  a  general  laxity  of  religious  doctrine  and  morals,  connectal 
with  the  peculiar  state  of  things  consequent  on  the  Revolution.  Uadi^ 
these  circumstances,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  great  TigOi^ 
and  not  without  encouraging  success  ;  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  thai,  it  ' 
the  first  Visitation  of  the  Bishop,  after  his  settlement,  eighty  were  «mn 
firmed,  and  the  number  of  communicants  thereby  increased  to  two  hiiiidlr6& 
and  forty.  The  pecuniary  aspect  also  of  the  parish  soon  began  to  brighlM, 
and  a  permanent  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  ere  long  raised  hf 
voluntary  subscription.  ' 

His  connection  with  the  parish  at  Newtown  continued  thirty-one  jeait; 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  great  seal 


•  Philo  Perry,  a  son  of  Joseph  Perry,  M.  D.,  of  Woodbnry,  Conn.,  wm  bom 
22,  1762;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777;  studied  Medicine,  md  pisetiMd  It  for  aaS 
time  at  Stratford.  Ho  afterwards  studied  Theology,  and  was  ordained  Deftoon,  ^cptnaWH 
1786,  and  Priest,  June  3, 1787.  After  his  ordination,  he  was  called  to  the  ReetonUpoTTMW 
Church,  Newtown,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Ic  tk«  jmir  1798.  ■ 
was  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Connecticut,  Delegate  to  the  Qeneiml  CoiiTVDtloay  aad  MM* 
ker  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
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Mofitr^,  aod  eicrtcil  an  importunt  influenise,  Dot  only  nt  iiomu  but 
k  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1830.  his  church  then  conaisting  gf  throe 
M  kod  sixteen  niembcn},  nt^arly  allof  whom  parted  with  him  with  grent 
iKe.  Pot  one  year  after  leaving  ttiis  parish,  he  officiated  in  Wuod- 
Itsxbury,  and  Bethlehem  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  received  ii 
I0t.  Peter's  Church,  Pljnioutb,  which  he  accepted.  He  remained  nt 
pA  ail  years,  when  the  inoreusing  duties  uf  the  pariah,  in  tsonneotiuii 
|b  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  led  bim  ngain  to  resign  bis  charge. 
IVeTer,  officiated  after  this  at  Oxfurd,  and  Zoar  ;   and  in  1844,  in  the 

Est  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  bia  ministry,  be  closed  his 
d  removed  to  Ponghkcep.^ie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pasaod  a  green  old 

Ffigour  of  both  body  and  mind  was  preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Hebed  within  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  asaii^tod  in  the  Commuuiou 
»  only  the  month  before  be  died.  He  continued  his  theological  studies 
lut ;  and,  in  writing  to  a  brother  in  the  ministry  a  few  month.s  only 
IS  to  bis  death,  he  incidentally  stated  that  be  had  just  finished  reading 
im'a  Commentaries.  Hediedat  Poughkeepsic,  after  a  brief  illness, — 
Which  he  was  for  the  moat  part  unable  to  epeuk,  if  not  absolutely 
i^us, — on  the  30tb  of  December,  1853,  aged  ninety  years  and  Bix 
|,  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  the  oldoat  clergyman  in  the 
fkl  Church  in  the  United  States.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Now- 
|nd  buried  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  greater 
'  his  ministerial  life.  A  Funeral  Sermoa  waa  preached  there  by  the 
JhomM  C.  Pitkin  of  New  Haven,  now  (1858)  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pitkin  of 

r. 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity 
I  in  1B31. 

Hiblisbed  a  Sermon  in  1810,  preached  at  Vergennes,  Yt.,  entitled 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  tbc  Election  of  Jacob  and  the  Bcjoction  of 
msidered."  A  aecond  edition  was  published  in  1828. 
Barbans  was  first  married  to  Prudence,  daughter  of  Obed  Edson,  at 
trough,  MasK.,  October  12, 1788.  She  died  on  tbe  3d  of  May,  1803, 
iher  of  two  children, — a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  married,  a 
time,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1804,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
'eter  Silvester  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  :  she  died  on  the  11th  of  Jlarch, 

He  was  married,  a  third  time,  to  Mrs.  Blukealee,  widow  of  the  Itcv. 
1  Blakeslee,*  on  the  19th  of  November,  1823:  she  died  on  the  12th 
«li,  1B40.  He  was  married,  a  fourth  time,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Nozon, 
of  Dr.  Xoson,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20tb  of  May,  1852.  She 
A  him,  and  is  slill  living,  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  eighty-sis.     He 

children   cscept   by  bis  first  miirriiige  ;   and   lolb   uf  them   are  dc- 


■r  UeiiskDuianddfklhaf  hit  IMiii^iii  . 
Dbmad,  Febrtmrr  iit  1~BS,  and  l'n<  -r 

f  15,  IT9T,  ngpj  tliirty-buc  yeur*. 
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FROM  THE  REV  SAMUEL  BUEL. 

BKCTO&  or  0HJU8T  OHUEOH,  F0U0HKBBP8UI,  V.  T. 

PouoHKUP8n,  Janaary  16|  1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  I  fully  intended  to  have  replied  earliar  to  your  letter  of 
inquiry  concerning  Dr.  Burbans,  but  I  bope  that  my  answer,  laie  w  it  ia,  ni/ 
still  be  in  season  for  your  purpose. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Doctor,  in  the  autumn  of  1847ff  when  \i»' 
ited  this  place,  after  having  received  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Church  wiUi 
which  I  am  now  connected.  I  found  him  a  most  pleasant  old  gentleman,  tiMl 
had  afterwards  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing  and  appreciating  his  gedildlH 
position,  his  quick  intelligence,  his  sincere  piety  and  deyotion,  hw  lively  intemt 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  of  his  days,  and  his  warm  attiA 
mcnt  to  the  Church  with  which,  both  as  a  member  and  a  minister,  he  had  ban 
so  long  identified.  Most  interesting  was  it  to  hear,  from  this  aged  aerraBt  sf 
Christ,  the  vivid  narratives  which  he  gave  of  the  scenes  and  occurrenoes  of  1m 
ministerial  life,  and  of  remarkable  events  and  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  ChaKh, 
of  many  of  which  he  could  speak  not  only  as  a  witness,  but  as  a  partidpiBk 
Though  he  could  not  perform  much  ministerial  labour,  while  I  knew  him,  aai 
though  I  never  heard  him  preach,  yet  his  interest  in  the  work  of  his  youngtf 
brethren  was  most  lively,  his  conversation  with  them  was  most  pleasant,  ud 
his  practical  suggestions  and  counsels  full  of  wisdom  and  kindness.  He  wemci 
to  live  over  again  his  own  ministerial  life  in  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  Ihi 
hearty  God-speed  he  bade  them  in  prosecuting  the  duties  of  their  high  luiwtiw 
Ue  was  the  ancient  soldier  of  Christ,  (so  far  as  his  ministry  was  conoemiij 
released  from  active  service,  after  a  long  and  honourable  warfare,  rccountiDg  Hyt 
trials,  and  conflicts,  and  triumphs  by  which  his  career  had  been  marked,  apl 
thus  ministering  to  the  encouragement  of  those  who  were  just  entering  into  Jgli 
labours.  He  retained  remarkably  the  vigour  of  his  powers,  the  liveliness  Mil 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirit.  He  employed  himself  much  in  reading  and  writi^b 
and  the  additions  he  made  to  his  knowledge  he  did  not  fail  to  convert  into  sA" 
stantial  intellectual  nutriment.  He  possessed  naturally  uncommon  vigowtf 
mind,  and  great  quickness  of  perception.  He  also  evinced  a  high  degree  of 
in  his  intercourse  with  men;  and  this  must  have  availed  him  much, 
during  the  more  active  period  of  his  life.  He  was  eminently  fiuthlbl  !• 
Christian  obligations,  discharging  every  duty  with  scrupulous  fidelity; 
a  journal  which  he  kept  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  it  would  appear  that* 
was  most  careful  in  the  discipline  of  his  own  spirit,  and  was  unceasing 
efforts  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
at  the  very  last  was  the  clearness  of  his  intellectual  vbion  abated,  and  his] 
of  communing  with  surrounding  friends  and  brethren,  suspended.  That 
I  doubt  not,  was  scattered,  the  moment  he  passed  out  of  the  dark  vmlley.  li 
rests  from  his  long  course  of  labour  and  trial,  and  we  have  a  right  tobeliaivstlii 
his  works  do  follow  him,  as  the  measure  of  a  glorious  reward.  r 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Burhans  was  a  man  of  commanding  personml 
of  a  large  and  well  built  frame,  of  a  healthful  and  ruddy  countenance,  of 
vous  temperament,  and  somewhat  quick  in  his  movements.    His  manners, 
not  highly  polished,  were  simple  and  natural,  and  evinced,  what  he  actually] 
sessed,  a  fine  genial  spirit. 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect,  ■  *>* 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUBL  BUBlit 
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'.  REV.  ALEXANDER  VIETS  GRISWOLD,  D.  D  * 

i  1795—1843. 

rtAHDKR  ViKTB  OKiHWOtD  Was  born  in  Sinisbury,  Conn.,  on  the 
April,  176G.     His  father,  Elisha  Griswold,  was  from  the  WiDtlaor 
^  of  a  nnmerous  family, — the  dusccnUonlB  of  Matthew  Griswold,  who 

rug  the  early  imniigranls  to  New  England.  His  mother,  whose 
Dame  was  Eunice  Viete,  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Alexander 
f  an  eminent  and  wealthy  Dotch  physician,  who  had  come  from 
M  And  settled  io  New  York,  and  hud  removed  thence  to  Simsbury 
k  view  to  bpeeulate  in  the  Mines,  She  was  tho  daughter  of  John 
^%  person  of  great  physical  and  mental  activity,  and  a  niece  of  Roger 
i  who  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  though  designed 
i  fftthcr  to  bo  a  FreBhyterian  elergynian.  not  only  entered  the  ministry 
I  Episcopal  Church,  but  nllimately  carried  oyer  Io  Episoopacy  the 
I  &niily.  An  Episoopnl  Chnrch  was  established  at  Simsbury  about 
IH  1740,  and  the  Kev.  Roger  Viets  was  its  second  Rector. 
B  Buhject  of  this  sketch  was,  from  infancy,  remarkable  for  quick  per- 
Mt,  a  gentle  and  amiable  disposition,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of 
ttrutb.  He  could  read  flnently  at  three  years  of  age  ;  and  he  could 
tB  examination  in  tho  Church  Catechit^m,  not  only  as  to  the  letter  but 
caning  of  il,  belter  tlian  his  oMor  Li-ofht-rs  and  Mf^tors.  His  mnther, 
was  a  person  of  remarkable  energy  and  decision,  exercised  towards 
hildrcn  a  most  rigid  discipline,  and  was  particularly  careful  to  give 
full  occupation,  Alexander  always  had  enough  to  do;  but  his 
ne  fondness  for  reading  led  him  to  economize,  even  in  regard  to  his 
fnl  sports,  that  he  might  find  time  to  devote  to  this  ^vourite  employ- 
He  has  left  the  following  testimony  to  his  own  remarkable  pre- 

"ecollect  nolliing  in  my  childhooil  and  youlli  more  remarhable  than  the  rapiditv 
rhich  I  learned  tbe  Icnsims  given  mc.     ^Vhen  about  four  or  Ave  years  old,  S 

ber  bvioguflcn  mjulrcd  In  mail  before  strangers,  who.  at  that  day,  viewed  my 
dness  OS  a  Rn-at  WDndermcnt,  In  about  ttirco  days  after  the  Greek  Grammar 
-St  put  into  my  liandn,  I  had,  wiliiout  any  other  teacliing,  wrillen  in  Greek 
tcrs,  (he  fimt  cliapirr  in  John'a  Gospel,  interlined  with  a  literal  and  verbal 
.tion  intu  Latin.  Tliu  Ihcilily  witli  which  I  obtained  a  knowledge  uf  Dii;  Greek 
ge  much  surjiriacd  my  teacher." 

1  uncle,  Ihc  Rev.  Mr.  Viels,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  important 
y  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  returned  from  England  in 
t's  Orders,  about  ihe  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  became  an 
e  in  his  (Alexander's)  father's  family,  where  be  remained  for  a  num- 
'  years  ;  and,  after  he  became  settled  in  a  house  of  his  own,  he  took 
phew  to  live  with  him.  Besides  being  an  excellent  scholar,  he  had  a 
brary,  and  was  more  than  willing  to  render  his  young  student  every 
incc,  whether  by  means  of  books  or  instruction,  in  his  power. 

Hr.  Viets  remained  steadfast  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  during 
triod  of  the  Revolution,  he  found  himself,  at  its  close,  in  oircumatuices 

•  Steat-t  Memoir  of  hll  Lift. 
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little  favourable  either  to  his  comfort  or  usefulness;  and  he  tberefere 
resolved  to  migrate  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  at  first  arranged  that  joimg 
Griswold  should  accompany  him  ;  but  he  was  providentiallj  prevented  tnm 
doing  so.  Previously  to  this,  it  had  been  the  desire  of  both  the  father  and 
the  uncle,  as  well  as  of  himself,  that  he  should  take  a  regular  colle|patd 
course  at  New  Haven;  and  when  that,  owing  to  his  father's  broken  f(V* 
tunes,  seemed  impracticable,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  join  the  Senior 
class  in  College,  for  admission  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  qualified; 
but  even  that  was  prevented  by  a  concurrence  of  adverse  circumstaneMi 
In  17S5,  immediately  after  relinquishing  his  purpose  of  entering  College 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Mitchclson, — a  young  lady  who  resided  in  the 
ncighl)Ourhood. 

After  his  uncle's  *  final  removal  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1787,  he  was,  for 
some  time,  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  For  some  jetlt 
previous,  he  had  considered  himself  as  designed  for  the  Ministry ;  and  Ul 
own  views  and  feelings  had  been  all  in  that  direction ;  but  he  now  relin* 
quished  that  idea,  and,  after  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  set  aboot 
the  study  of  Law ;  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  design  of  applying  fiir 
admission  to  the  Bar,  as  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  general  knowledge,  aad 
to  qualify  himself  for  any  business  of  a  public  nature  to  which  he  might  be/ 
called.  He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  reading  Law, 
yet  he  continued  his  labours  on  the  farm,  for  two  or  three  years, 
doubtful  what  was  to  be  his  ultimate  occupation. 

During  these  years  of  indecision,  his  mind  was  by  no  means  nnintsjC^ 
ested  in  the  affairs  of  Ilellgion  and  of  the  Church.  He  became  a  comM*'- 
nicant  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  occasion  of  Bi 
Seabury's  first  visit  to  the  Simsbury  Parish.  His  knowledge  of 
rendered  him  useful  in  teaching  and  leading  the  choir ;  and  when  the 
ish  was  vacant,  or  its  minister  absent,  he  assisted  occasionally  in  the 
services.  His  friends,  and  among  them  the  llev.  Mr.  Todd.t  who  had 
ceeded  his  uncle  in  the  Bectory  at  Simsbury,  now  began  to  urge  him 
direct  his  thoughts  to  the  Ministry ;  and,  after  considerable  delibei 
and  some  mental  conflict,  he  finally  resolved,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  to 
himself  to  the  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  Orders.  At  the  meeting 
the  Convention  in  June,  he  was  accordingly  received,  and  soon  aflter 
menced  his  labours  in  a  small  parish  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 

«  Rev.  Roger  Viets  was  appointed  Missionary  to  Digby,  N.  S.,  in  178S,  and  dM 
1811,  agedscvontv-four.     lie  published  a  Serious  Address  and  Farewell  Cham  to  tbi 
bcra  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Simsbury  and  the  adjacent  parts,  1787;  ana  Thi«e 
preached  in  Digby,  and  **  dedicated  to  the  Kight  Reverend  Charles  Inclifl,  D.  D.',    '     ' 
the  Pious,  the  Hespcctcd  and  Respectable  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,"  1789. 

t  Ambkohk  Todd  was  born  in  Northford,  Conn.,  December  7,  1766;  wai  gradualadat' 
College  in   1780;  was  ordained  Deacon,  in  St.  John's  Churob,  Stamford,  on  Um  Ittof  T 
1787,  by  Bi^ihop  Seabury,  and  Priest,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  on  the  7th  of  J«b«» 
bpr  the  same  Prelate.      He  was  Rector  of  the  churches  in  Simsbary  and  Qmnlij  ftw 
T.ime  of  his  onlination  until  18(il,  when  he  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Paal't  Ch«nk» 
tington.     lie  officiated  in  this  parish,  as  he  had  done  in  his  previous  charge,  withgivst 
nnce,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  died  on  the  2&th  of  July,  1809,  IcaTlo*  ti^ 
both  of  whom  are  now  (1857)  in  the  ministry.     His  tombstone  b^n  wUdo«  to  *'U|J 
and  zeal  as  a  preacher,  and  bis  benevolence  and  goodness  as  a  man.*'    Jle  united  ■ 
noss  in  his  own  religious  convictions  with  a  commendable  Christian  liboimlitj  towu^ 
differed  from  him;  as  an  illustration  of  which  it  is  stated  that  hewaa  in  rofxiatii 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  his  Congregational  neighbour,  and  that,  during  hii  loot  " 
often  visited  and  prayed  with  him. 
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The  first  morniDg  of  his  officiating  as  csndtiiste,  Le  letul  a 
t  ever  aflcrtrarda  ^readied  tiia  oim. 
a  tlio  course  of  a  few  inooths,  be  nas  iuvited  to  officiate  at  three  differ- 
Ifit  atAtion^  1  bnt  the  one  whi«h  he  selected  embraood  the  care  of  three 
pmsb«s  in  the  three  totrns  of  Plymoulh,  Uarwiuton.and  Litchfield  ;  each 
t>«uig  about  vight  luitcs  distant  from  the  others.  After  serviiig  as  a  candi- 
itUr  for  the  term  ro'juired, — one  j'eur,  he  was  adiiiilted  to  Deacon's  Orders 
il  tbe  next  Annual  CoDVeDiion,  which  was  held  at  Stratford,  June  3,  1T95. 
His  >dmi^iaD  to  Priest's  Orders  soon  followed,  at  a  Convention  holden  in 
Pljrooaih,  on  the  Isl  of  October  following.  This  was  the  last  ordination 
IWch  Buhop  Seabnry  held. 

Mr.  Griswnld  retained  his  eonuection  with  these  parishes  for  ten  jeus. 
I  resided,  during  the  first  six  yenn,  at  Flymooth  ;  but  in  November, 
10,  removed  with  his  famil;  to  Harwioton,  where  lie  continued  until  be 
k  the  State.  Besides  attending  diligently  to  his  appropriate  duties  as  a 
*eter,  and  someiinics  making  considerable  journeys,  eoujewhat  in  a  mis- 
wrj  capacity,  he  was  engaged  a»  a  teacher  of  a  district  school  in  the 
hler,  and  not  unfrecinently  as  a  day-labourer  among  his  parishioners  in 
trammer-  Ilis  preaching,  at  this  period,  though  never  at  variance  with 
;«1ical  doctrine,  was  devoted  more  to  the  inculcation  of  the  moral 
I  than  to  a  direct  exposition  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity. 
red  in  grcqt  harmony,  not  only  with  his  own  people,  but  with  the  aur- 
ommunity  ;  and  each  of  his  parishes  increased  much  in  numbers 
strength  uoder  his  ministry. 
'In  1803,  he  visited  Bristol,  U.  I.,  eliiefly  with  a  view  to  relaxation,  and 
i  grottfication  of  his  curiosity  in  seeing  a  part  of  the  country  to  which 
*as  a  stranger.  He  passed  a  fortnight  there,  and  preached  two  Sun- 
1,  and  the  parish  being  vacant,  he  was  urgently  requested  to  take  charge 
t.  Bat  he  promptly  declined  the  offer.  In  the  course  of  the  followiug 
nan.  they  repealed  their  invitation,  but  he  atill  declined  it,  intending 
I,  whenever  he  should  remove,  it  should  be  to  some  place  as  far  South  - 
Pennsylvania.  Before  the  close  of  the  winter,  still  another  and  more 
g  iolicitation  was  sent  to  him  that  he  would  consent  to  take  ohargo 
the  Bristol  Parish,  and  he  now  made  up  his  mind,  in  view  of  all  the 
Kmslances,  that  he  was  bound  to  consider  this  a  call  of  Divine  Provi- 
re,  and  of  course  bound  to  accept  it.  He,  accordingly,  did  accept  it, 
■^  not  without  a  painful  struggle  ;  and  In  May,  1804,  removed  with 
ibmilj  to  Bristol.  Bishop  Jarvis  had  given  his  consent  that  he  shoifld 
id  s  few  years  there,  in  the  hope,  however,  that  he  would,  after  that, 
m  to  hb  Diocese. 

Ir.  Griawold's  removal  to  Bristol  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  oon- 
tMe  cfcuige  in  the  character  of  his  ministry.  His  preaching  assumed 
■N  Strongly  evangelical  type  ;  and  had  less  to  do  with  matters  of  con- 
ij,  an  connected  with  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  he  soon  became  a 
nte  there,  as  he  had  been  in  Connecticut,  with  Christians  of  other 
B  than  bis  own.  The  congregation  rapidly  increased,  so  that,  in 
»  ye* re,  an  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice  became  nece^ary  for 
r  accommodation.     His  support,  however,  was  not  BO  ample  hut  that  fao 
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was  obliged  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  Kectorsbip  those  of  a  teacher 
select  school. 

In  1809,  he  suffered  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he ' 
very  gradual  recovery.  Finding  that  the  labour  of  preaching  three 
each  Sunday,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself,  in  connc 
with  his  constant  engagements  in  his  school,  and  some  other  official  d: 
was  an  overmatch  for  liis  strength,  he  began  to  call  to  mind  the  wore 
Bishop  Jarvis,  that,  after  a  few  years  absence,  he  should  expect  h 
return  to  his  Diocese.  lie,  therefore,  visited  Connecticut,  and  receiv 
earnest  invitation  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  MichaeFs  Church,  Litcli 
He  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  about  to  make  the  nece 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his  family,  when  he  was  diverted  froi 
purpose  by  an  occurrence  entirely  unlocked  for  by  himself,  which  at 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  labour  and  responsibility. 

Measures  had  now  ])ecn  for  some  time  in  progress  for  the  organizati< 
a  new  (the  Eastern)  Diocese ;  and  that  organization  was  perfected  b; 
Convention  held  in  Boston,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1810.  On  the  31 
that  mouth,  Mr.  Griswold  was  elected  Bishop.  lie  at  first  utterly  dec 
the  office,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite  qualificat: 
but  when  he  gave  to  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  especially  whe 
found  that  some  of  his  brethren  in  whose  judgment  he  was  accustomc 
confide  most,  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  it,  he  waived  his  objections 
in  due  time  signified  his  acceptance.  He  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Cbi 
New  York,  in  May,  1811,  by  Bi.shop  White,  assisted  by  Bishops  Prw 
and  Jarvis. 

In  1810,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him, 
by  Brown  University  and  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.     In  1815 
received  the  same  honour  from  Harvard  College. 

The  year  1812  was  signalized  ])y  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  ■ 
his  ministry.     The  following  is  his  own  account  of  it : — 

**  In  the  year  1812,  tlicre  was  in  Bristol  an  awakened  attention  to  the  8nb|fle 
Religion,  which  was  very  won<lerfiil,  and  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  beftiie 
nessed.  It  commenced  among  the  members  of  my  parish,  when  no  such  ihi^ 
looked  lor,  nor  indeed  thought  ot\  No  unu.sual  efforts  had  been  made  with  iny^ 
to  such  an  excitement.  My  administering  of  ConlirniJition  in  the  parish,  afow  ■! 
previously,  had  not  improbably  some  effect.  My  recent  ordination  to  the  EpiaO^ 
was  the  means  of  awakening  my  own  mind  to  more  serious  thoughts  of  dnty.l 
Minister  of  Christ;  and  in  consequence,  I  had  no  doubt  with  more  eamekl 
preached  *  Jesus  Christ  and  Ilim  crucilied.'  The  change  which  I  first  noticed 
unpearance  of  increased  seriousness  in  the  congregation;  especially  on  \ctn 
ciuirch  after  service.  .  .  .  Some  soon  began  to  express  a  religious  concern i 
ing  their  spiritual  state,  and  were  anxious  to  know  *  what  they  should  do  to  b6i 

"In  consequence  of  this  awakened  and  increasing  in<iuiry,  I  began  to  meet] 
them  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  not  only  that  we  might  unite  in  prajii| 
they  might  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  hope  and  of [ 
in  beliv'ving,  but  tliat  I  might  save  time  to  myself  and  them  by  conversing  attlij 
time  with  a  number  who  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  I  soon  found  thattlMl 
her  of  such  inriuirers  had  increased  to  about  thirty;  and  in  a  very  short 
awakening  was  general  through  the  town,  and  very  wonderful." 

From  the  time  of  his  Consecration  as  Bishop,  the  remoteness  of  the  j 

of  his  residence  from  Boston, — the  chief  ecclesiastical  centre  of  his 

had  been  felt  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience ;  and  the  wish  had  ofti 

expressed  that  he  might  have  a  parish  in  Boston  or  its  immediate 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  181.3,  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  tUil 
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id  in  a  uDsnimous  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peler'.-  Clmrch, 
llcm.  And  wblk  he  wiu  yet  deliberatiDg  as  lo  tbe  cour.^e  uf  Auly,  tho 
li  wM  repented  villi  still  greater  urgency  ;  1iut  he  fult  coustruirioi],  aftor 
U  to  dfcliii*  U.  In  the  spring  of  181ti,  a  similar  eg'ort  wnn  mniv  lu 
emn  liis  iteltleuiont  at  Caiubriilge ;  but  here  again,  though  thuro  wan 
*eli  to  reixlcr  Cuuibridge  an  attroctiTo  residence  to  him,  and  (hough  be 
«ma  at  Drat  tu  have  been  nut  a  little  inclined  to  listen  to  tho  propusal.  and 
sl^tlly  lupl  the  paritib  i^  good  vhile  in  suspen.ie,  yet  the  result  uf  all  bis 
ttceuon  oa  ihn  subject  wbb  a  conviction  that  be  ought  still  to  remain  at 
Wrtol.  In  182S,  St.  Peter's  Church  ia  Salem  extended  to  hint  another 
•Ui  which  ho  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept ;  and,  accordingly,  somelinie 

■  the  wint«r  of  I8S0,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  hia  charge  at  liris- 
«t.  and  removed  to  Sulein,  taking  tbe  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter's.  This 
ikaijic  he  held  until  the  year  1^35,  when  his  duties  became  ho  manifold 
mi  preseing,  in  conocction  with  tbe  inroads  of  age,  that  he  thought  it  bin 
ill5  to  re«ign  it ;  and  from  that  time,  he  confined  himself  entirety  to  tlii! 
litiei  of  the  Episcopate. 

Daring  the  winter  of  18S7,  tho  Bishop  had  a  niott  obetinate  attack  of 
:i<.Iiitis,  attended  with  a  painful  congh  and  much  Buffering,  from  which 
.  .ks  considered  as  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  rscover.     He  romaincJ 
time  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  it  was  miiuifest  that  iWre  wa? 
prospect  of  bis  being  able  again  to  discharge  all  the  duties  pertaining; 
office.     Under  these  oircnm stances,  by  advice  of  the  Standing  Com- 
'.  he  proposed  to  the  ConTcntiori  that  assembled  in   June,  1S3**,  thi' 
an  Assistant ;   and  the  Rev.  AIoueo  Potter,  D.  D.,  van  accord- 
By  chosen.     lie  was  absent,  in  Europe,  at  the  time,  but  declined  accept- 

■  the  office.  In  November,  1S42,  at  a  special  session  of  the  State  Con- 
mion  of  Mafeachusetts,  another  election  was  made,  and  the  person  chosen 
|»  the  Rev.  Maoton  Eatitlurn,  D.  D.,  of  New  York.  Bishop  GrJswold'^ 
W  ordaining  act  was  to  consecrate  him  to  bis  office,  on  the  20th  of  Oeccm- 

B1&12,  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
ot withstanding  the  Bishop's  great  activity  and  unwearied  perseverance 
||ke  discharge  of  his  duties,  be  suffered,   dnring  several  of  hi"  latter 
■,  from  different  forms  of  diaeasc.     In  addition  to  the  bronchift!  nffec- 
■Irc&dj  mentioned,  he  had,  at  one  time,  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis, 
also  an  oceoitional  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  indicated  a  discaseil 
te  of  the  heart.     On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  February,  1843,  he  closed  ii 
tea  of  essays  which  he  had  been  writing  on  the   Reformation,  and  pro- 
a   neighbouring   town  to    meet   an  official    appointment.     On 
IJoesdav,  tbe  l.^lb,  he  was  again    with  his  family,  and  engaged  in  his 
BStomed  datic!>.     Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  ho  had  occasion  to  call 
Idle  bouse  of  Bishop  Kastbnrn,  and  ho  set  out  and  walked  with  hi'' 
klly  firm  step  till  ho  had   reocheiJ  the  door.     At  (hat  moment  he  fell, 
J  the  neit  moment  his  .spirit  had  fled.     The  physicians  agreed  that  bis 
llilh  was  occasioned  by  a  disease  of  the  heart.     His  Funeral  Sernion  wni! 
Beached  in  Triniry  Church,  Boston,  by  Bishop  Enstburn,  his  Assistant  and 
||K«Mor. 

The  following  are  Bishop  Griswold's  publications: — A  Sermon  delivered 
9  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Ctitivention  of  the 
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Eastern  Diocese,  1810.  An  Address  to  the  Diocesan  Conrentioii  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  1816.  Christ's  Warning  to  the  Chorohes:  A  SamM 
delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  ProteiCaMt 
Episcojpal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  Triiitj 
Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  1817.  An  Address  to  the  Bieanitl 
Convention,  held  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1818.  Pastoral  Letter  to  tlw 
Members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Eastern  Diocese, 
1821.  Two  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  1827.  Disooorees  on 
the  most  important  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Beligion, 
8vo.,  1830. 

Bishop  Griswold  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  one  of  whom 
^George)  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  but  died  before  hb  father.  One 
son  only  survived  him. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  UEMAN  HUMPHREY,  D.  D. 

PiTTSFixLD,  Mass.,  Jone  6,  ML 

Dear  Sir :  There  are  many  persons  living  who  can  tell  you  more  from  roeol* 
lection  concerning  the  late  Bishop  Griswold  than  I  can,  and  yet  what  I  do 
romembef  of  him  is  quite  at  your  service.  He  was  Rector  of  the  Spisoopil 
Church  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  while  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  thK% 
from  1800  to  1803,  and  not  only  had  I  some  of  his  children  among  my  pefiK 
but  for  a  short  time  1  was  a  member  of  his  family.  I  retain  a  vivid  rccollictMi 
of  him,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  testify  mj  h^ 
mation  of  his  character. 

It  was  liardly  possible  that  he  should  impress  any  person,  OTen  upontbi 
slight  and  casual  acquaintance,  otherwise  than  very  favourably.  Hit  wWi 
appearance,  manner,  conversation,  bespoke  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  iff 
genial,  benevolent  spirit.  He  was  of  about  the  middling  stature,  of  an  ofMeni 
benign  countenance,  and  perfectly  bland  and  unassuming  in  bis  mannen.  b 
his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  While  he  was  a  stranger  alike  to  ditili» 
lation  and  timidity,  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  precipitate,  eiUMfii 
his  judgments  or  his  expressions;  and  in  every  situation  and  relation  he oriiMi 
the  most  considerate  regard  to  circumstances.  He  was  a  &vonrite,  net  oe^ 
with  his  own  immediate  flock,  but  among  Christians  of  other 
and  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  bis 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  then,  as  he  had  through  life,  the  reputation  of  W|| 
evangelical,  sensible,  and  instructive.  Though  I  did  not  sit  nnder  hia  ■iieiiliji| 
I  knew  well  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  congr^ation  held  Um  asjl 
preacher,  and  I  hoard  him  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  they  did  not 
him  too  highly.  His  printed  sermons  show  that  he  had  a  well  disciplined 
a  cultivated  taSte,  and  an  intimate  practical  as  well  as  speculative  knowklptf' 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  His  voice  was  not  very  strong,  bat  ii 
and  somewhat  musical,  and  his  manner  altogether  was  agreeable  and  il 
sive;  and  though  you  could  not  say  that  he  was  a  pulpit  orator,  there 
in  his  style  of  address  that  you  could  wish  to  correct.  He  was,  at  that  tiM 
the  minister  of  a  small  country  parish,  but  such  was  his  standing  as  a  Mil 
preacher,  and  a  pastor,  that  it  could  have  been  no  matter  of  snrprlse  to 
who  knew  him  then,  that  he  afterwards  attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  Ml 
denomination. 

Bishop  Griswold  (I  speak  of  him  as  he  was  when  I  knew    im,  and  I 
heard  that  any  change  subsequently  occurred)  belonged  to  the  olnsneC 
ipalians  commonly  called  Low  Church,  and  his  Christian  regardi  and  aj 
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brag  Umifted  to  his  own  denomination.    Bat,  while  his  Chi^ti«ii 

oni  towards  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  he 

convietion,  a  decided  Episcopalian,  and  conformed  faithfully,  as  he 

to  do,  to  the  order  of  his  Church.     As  1  call  up  his  revered  imag;e 

■Mnow.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  think  of  him,  not 

•  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  a  model  in  all  the  relations 

sTiifc. 

Truly  yours, 

U.  HUMPHBET. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  STEPHEN  H.  TTNG,  D.  D. 

Nsw  ToRK,  June  6,  1866. 
BeT.  and  dear  Sir :  My  excessive  occupation  and  my  limited  physical  power 
have  united  to  prevent  an  earlier  compliance  with  your  request  for  some  private 
TteoUections  of  Bishop  Griswold.  And  even  now,  so  minute  has  bc^n  the 
leeoant  of  him  in  Dr.  Stone's  Biography,  that  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
i4d  mnj  thing  of  value. 

Mj  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Griswold  began  in  my  boyhood.     When  he  was 
deeted  and  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  the  relation  of  my 
Ithcr,  as  a  prominent  layman  in  the  Church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  brought  the 
tsbop  natorally  much  into  our  connection  and  observation.    Uis  venerable 
wyeicc  had,  even  at  that  age,  come  upon  him.     Affliction  and  care  had  united  to 
4^  thai  which  time  could  not  have  done  at  his  age.     He  was  but  in  the  middle 
If  life,  but  he  was  nearly  as  white  as  when  thirty  more  years  had  passed  over 
iiB.      And  to  our  boyish  New  England  eyes,  there  was  a  commanding  influence 
in  his  aspect,  which  engaged  our  reverence  from  the  first  hour  I  saw  him.     That 
Was  a  time,  however,  when  respect  for  age  and  station  was  with  us  a  provincial 
diaracteristic.     Not  to  have  taken  off  my  hat  to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  well 
»wii  Diiiiisters  of  Boston,  when  I  met  them  in  the  street,  would  have  been  an 
much  against  my  own  inherited  conscience^  as  against  the  parental 
inatructioDS  of  our  habitation.      The  prevailing  feeling  among  New  England 
yootb  was  reverence  for  relative  authority.     And  it  was  into  the  midst  of  such 
feriings  that  Bishop  Griswold  came  from  Bristol  to  Boston  in  the  year  1812, 
when  he  first  appeared  before  me  in  my  father's  house.     That  I  am  now  more 
than  ten  years  older  than  he  was  then,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive.     I 
first  saw  bim  in  the  chancel  of  old  Trinity  Church.     His  tall  and  stately  figure, 
liis  heavenly  countenance,  benignant  in  expression,  and  lovely  in  complexion  and 
^,  his  humble,  solemn  air,  his  lowly  demeanor,  his  quiet,  tranquil  motions, 
isnch  a  contrast  to  the  florid  elegance  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  our  Rector,  that 
the  two  uien  seemed  like  inhabitants  of  different  worlds.     From  childhood,  I 
had  been  used  only  to  Dr.  Gardiner's  style.     His  unequalled  reading,  and  his 
flowing  diction,  with  self-confident  command  in  the  pulpit,  had  filled  my  young 
iaia^nation,  as  the  highest  development  of  a  public  man.     The  tameness  and 
rude  dress  of  country  ministers  received  but  little  respect  among  the  crowded 
auditors  of  aristocratic  Trinity.     Their  hostility  to  any  thing  they  deemed  com- 
mon, had  almost  driven  from   their  desk  every  minister  but  Dr.  Gardiner  him- 
self.     Bishop  Griswold  came  quietly  and  meekly  into  the  chancel,  in  the  presence 
of  this  inflated  congregation.     Few  of  them  had  ever  seen  him.     Every  variety 
of  story  had  been  told  about  his  vulgar  origin  and  education.     He  had  never 
had  a  College  education.     This  was  a  defect  that  could  not  be  magnified  in  the 
Yiew  of  a  Boston  congregation  at  that  time.     I  remember,  among  other  things. 
It  was  said  by  some  that  he  had  been  brought  up  a  blacksmith.     These  stories 
were  not  malicious,  but  the  mere  idle  conversations  of  self-indulgent  people. 
Amidst  such  a  people  and  such  impressions  Bishop  Griswold  came.     And  hit 
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first  aspect  commanded  our  universal  homage.  There  seemed  every  thin^  in  him 
which  could  be  asked  in  one  occupying  his  post.  And  his  earlj  mingling  in  ov 
families  proved  him  at  once  to  be  a  gentleman  of  refinement,  a  scholar  of  Taiied 
attainment,  a  companion  of  the  most  attractive  wisdom,  and  a  friend  in  wImm 
sweetness  of  manner  all  our  fears  of  rigid  seclusion  were  completely  cast  away. 
His  visits  were  then  hailed  by  us  with  delight,  and  he  never  appeared  in  Trinity 
or  in  Cambridge,  to  which  we  afterwards  removed,  but  we  welcomed  him  with 
joy,  and  delighted  to  listen  to  him  and  follow  hiui.  This  was  the  early  imprei- 
sioii  of  Episcopacy  on  my  youthful  mind.  And  it  had  much  to  do,  1  hare  uo 
doubt,  in  fastening  my  strongest  attachments  around  all  the  institutions  and 
habits  of  the  Church  of  my  fathers. 

In  the  continuance  of  this  kind  of  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Griswold,  some 
seven  years  passed  witti  mc.     Then  I  was  placed  in  more  immediate  connection 
with  him.     In  May,  1810,  I  first  saw  him  in  Bristol.     He  was  at  work  in  bin 
garden  by  the  side  of  his  house,  as  I  walked  towards  it — the  same  veucnble, 
dignified  man,  but  in  a  relation  in  which  I  had  never  seen  him  before.     It  is  hard 
for  us  in  age  to  account  for  all  the  relative  impressions  of  our  youth;  but  soefa 
had  been  the  veneration  with  which  his  public  and  official  character  and  ministry 
had  inspired  me,  that  had  I  come  suddenly  upon  Washington,  holding  a  plough 
in  his  Held,  it  would  not  have  arrested  my  attention  more  than  did  this  first  rier 
of  Bishop  Griswold,  hoeing  amidst  the  cabbage  stalks  which  he  had  planted  in 
his  garden.     Episcopal  boys  in  New  England,  in  those  days,  were  brought  op 
with  a  reverence  for  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  which  has  also  become  one  of  the 
bygone  things.     It  was  not  as  a  common  minister  of  venerable  age  that  I  regarded 
him.     And  whether  others  can  enter  into  the  feeling  or  not,  I  felt  a  peculiar  awe^ 
which  led  me  to  stop  in  silence,  and  observe  him  for  some  time,  before  I  entand 
his  house.     Yet  there  he  met  mo  just  as  familiarly  as  if  I  felt  a  perfect  eqniGtj 
to  him.     A  few  months  afterwards,  I  became  a  member  of  his  congregation, ud 
a  student  under  liis  direction.     Two  years  passed  away  in  this  happy  persomi 
relation  before  he  sent  me  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  God  had  taught  me  throo^ 
him.     Tlicy  were  years  of  the  happiest  possible  intercourse.     He  was  alvajl& 
same  kind,  wise  and  faithful  guide  and  teacher.     The  nearest  acqoaintanos  9dj 
increased  my  reverence,  as  it  increased  my  affection.     I  cannot  but  say,  OTen  mtw, 
that  I  look  back  upon  him  as  a  wonderful  man.     He  knew  every  thing.    HecMld 
answer  every  question,  and  meet  every  objection.     Yet  his  relations  tonSytid 
to  the  poorest  of  liis  Hock,  brought  him  out  always,  in  the  most  hamUe  salJ 
complying  character,  to  meet  every  difficulty,  and  to  tranquillize  every  disquetoAlb-] 
personal  or  social.     Should  I  select  a  position  in  which  I  remember  him  wiChpdf;: 
haps  the  most  vivid  delight,  it  would  be  one  of  our  private  religions 
wiiere,  in  the  dim  light  of  a  few  rustic  candles,  he  would  sit  and  espomd  tti| 
word  of  God,  and  then  give  room  to  tlie  voice  of  exhortation  and  prayer,  ftii^] 
the  students  or  other  Christians,  sometimes  even  females  who  felt  an  impnlMi 
speak  or  pray.     He  had  a  peculiar  regard  fur  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  wl 
when  souietimes  some  of  the  younger  Joshuas  were  led  to  say,  **  My  Lord! 
rebuke  them,**  would  at  once  refuse  to  interpose  any  command.     lie  di 
in  social  religion,  and  in  making  these  meetings  as  completely  social  as 
sible,  divesting  them  from  all  formality,  and  himself  from  any  mere  ad^ 
circumstance  of  superiority.     I  sec  him  often  as  ho  was,  seated  in  tht 
obscure  of  tliese  evening  gatherings,  his  white  head  shining  amidst  all  the 
which  could  be  gathered   for  him  on  a  little  table  by  his  side,  and  hiS 
crowding  from  his  side  to  the  distant  door.     It  was  a  solemn,  happy, 
place  and  scene.     It  was  a  high,  holy  and  honourable  employment.     Nothiivl 
ever  impressed  me  more.     Upon  nothing  in  life  past  docs  my  memory 
delight  to  dwell.     Days,  and  persons,  and  employments  like  those, 
bygone,  never  to  return. 
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T^lus  my  j-ears  of  Ktudj-  pnsscd  witli  liim .  He  kept  «s  Lusy  in  prciching  und 
C'sliorUtion,  as  well  as  in  study,  I  wns  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  I  first 
6too>l  up  at  liis  side  to  give,  by  his  cuiiiniaiid,  the  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
[wnpk.  IK-  thus  trained  us  as  prcnclicrs.  In  the  twu  yenrs  or  my  residence 
■ilb  kini,  perhaps  I  preached  as  much  nsin  any  other  two  years  of  my  life.  Yut 
It*  k«p(  ua  busy  in  study  also.  And  when  1  was  ordained  a  Denoon,  though  he 
Ittid  directed  all  my  studies,  he  spviit  viglit  hours  in  examining  me  in  the  presence 
i>r  two  I'resbjters,  who  were  to  present  mu  for  Orders.  From  that  period,  for 
maiif  yi»rs,  our  relations  were  of  a  Ktill  more  tender  kind.  Over  these  memory 
tovM  to  dwell  in  eilenee.     I  can  yet  any  nothing. 

His  public  life  was  before  the  world  admired  and  venerated.  His  private  life 
Wta,  iu  our  warm  hearts,  lorcd  and  eunlldcd  in,  I  might  almost  say  adored,  as 
h»  otlier><  on  earth  can  ever  have  been. 

I  could  wander  on   through   many  ineidctits.     Perhaps  I  have  already  tree- 
pAttsed  over  tlic  bounds  of  stately  propriety,  in  the  few  notes  of  meniory  which 
1  liare  thus  thrown  together.     May  we  meet  him  In  the  bleesedness  of  our  Mas- 
itr'f  Kingdom,  and  unite  our  common  songs  of  praise  before  the  Throne. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

STEPHEN  H.  irSG. 

FBOM  THE  BT.  REV.  THOMAS  M.  CLARK,  D.  D., 

Pkovideno,  December  T,  ISST. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  early  part  of  my  ministry  in  Boston,  I  enjoyed  the  privil^a 
of  residing  for  a  while  in  ibe  family  of  Bishop  Gris wold,  ami  thus  became  sonle- 
wliat  famitiar  with  his  daily  habits  and  style  of  life.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Tou  knotr  Jiety  littlfi  hotf  Tam  carry  Ihemsclveg  in  the  privacy  of  their  families 
froai  what  is  seen  of  them  in  public:  those  who  are  courteous  and  bland  on  the 
Exchange,  may  be  habitually  rough  and  ill-mannered  at  their  own  table — those 
wiio  are  eloquent  and  saintly  in  (he  pulpit,  may  bo  very  poor  Christians  in  tho 
Aornvstie  circle.  Bishop  Griswold  was  the  most  consistent  and  blameless  man 
I  ever  knew.  I  never  saw  him  do  a  deed,  or  heard  him  utter  a  word,  in  the  moat 
totirc  privacy  of  his  fainily,  that  would  not  bear  to  bo  recorded  and  published 
to  the  world.  And  yet,  so  far  from  ever  seeming  to  act  under  constraint,  or 
eontmry  to  his  nature,  the  impression  of  instinctive  goodness,  guileless  sincerity, 
Uid  truniiparcnt  genuineness,  was  convoyed  in  his  every  look  and  movement. 
D«  was  not  a  man,  however,  whose  whole  character  could  he  comprehended  at  a 
glance;  for  there  was  in  him  a  combination  of  what  are  generally  considered  coa- 
trarfictory  and  discordant  qualities.  Meek,  humble,  unostentatious,  so  gentle  as 
to  lie  called  "  the  beloved  disciple;"  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  could 
rxpTove  and  rebuke  with  all  authority,  and  those  who  presumed  too  much  upon 
.  l\prbeamnce,  wore  sure  to  be  sorry  for  it  in  the  end.  Never  seeking  the  pre- 
:..iioe  from  any  personal  ambition,  supremely  indifferent  to  mere  titles  and 
I.':  of  honour,  he  wns  resolute,  some  might  say  even  obstinate,  in  niaintain- 
,.L'^  bis  legitimate  rights,  and  if  a  great  principle  were  at  stake,  he  would  never 
civo  way  tu  bis  opponent  one  hair's  breadth.  This  was  the  most  striking  con' 
tr*xt  ill  his  character,  and  it  was  most  manifest  to  tliose  who  knew  him  best. 

With  all  the  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  a  child,  he  possessed  a  dLscrimina- 
ting  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  could  rend  men  far  more  thoroughly  than 
,UMty  au-spected.  His  observation  of  character  was  keen,  and  his  conclusions 
were  getiernlly  accurate.  lie  never  appeared  to  do  any  thing  that  was  intended 
to  dntw  other  (leoplc  out,  but  he  watched  their  spontaneous  uttemnccs  and 
Mtions,  and  to  read  their  hearts.  He  could  bear  long  and  patiently  with  loqua- 
cioofi  ignorance  and  conceit;  but,  if  bis  power  of  endurance  gave  way,  and  his 
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feelings  found  vent,  it  was  like  the  crack  of  a  sharp  whip  on  the  raw  floth*  wluoh 
the  ofTuudcr  would  not  be  likely  very  soon  to  forget. 

lie  was  one  of  the  most  taciturn,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  th«  most  gMiialp 
of  men;  dignified  aid  reserved,  without  being  cold  or  repakiTO.  Yon  opnsd 
your  heart  to  him  instinctively,  and  if  there  were  any  real  claim  upon  hb  sym- 
pathy, you  wore  sure  to  receive  it.  He  had  no  taste  for  noisy  mirth  or  himii 
jesting — I  never  heard  him  laugh  aloud,  but  his  conversation  often  tcintiUaM 
with  a  kind  of  quiet,  quaint  humour,  that  conveyed,  in  a  playful  remark,  some 
very  pungent  truth.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  reprofo  Ai 
clergy  for  smoking  in  his  presence,  to  which  he  was  known  to  have  a  strong  avw- 
sion,  and  he  said  pleasantly, — **  I  suppose  that  the  young  gentlemen  snftnd 
very  much  while  they  were  acquiring  the  habit,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  alWv 
them  no  compensation  for  their  efforts."  I  remember  tliat  a  clergyman  oow 
asked  him,  at  his  own  table,  why  he  was  so  taciturn,  and  he  replied, — "  i  talked 
as  much  as  other  people  when  I  was  young,  and  said  a  great  many  foolish  thipp; 
but  I  have  never  been  sorry  for  any  thing  that  I  never  said." 

He  was  a  pattern  of  industry,  and  his  reading  was  almost  omniverons.  Tea 
would  never  tiiid  him  in  the  cars,  in  the  stage-coach,  in  a  country  inn,  withoot  a 
book  in  his  hand  or  in  his  pocket.  lie  possessed  a  great  deal  of  informatioa 
which  he  never  used,  and  few  persons  were  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  aoqoJH- 
tions;  he  never  atlectcd  learned  talk  or  made  a  parade  of  lore  in  his  writi^p. 
Not  that  his  mind  was  a  mere  re.scrvoir  of  miscellaneous  knowledge, — a  IubIn^ 
room  of  facts;  for  he  had  so  sound  an  intellectual  digestion  that  he  absorbed  osly 
what  was  really  nutritious.  His  intellect  was  comprehensive,  symmetiinli 
well-balanced,  eminently  fair  and  candid,  and  his  judgment  of  books  and  syi 
was  marked  by  clear,  strong,  manly  common-sense.  I  have  heard  him  Oftrtm^j 
an  elaborate,  fine  spun,  plausible  theory,  by  some  plain  but  irrefutable 
inference,  that  destroyed  the  whole  structure  at  a  single  blow.  For  this  was  Ua^ 
mode  of  testing  dogmas  and  systems, — by  the  obvious  inferences  that  flew  fimi 
them,  rather  than  by  the  compactness  of  their  logical  proof. 

In  the  expression  of  feeling  he  was  far  from  being  demonstrative;  he  eooU 
suffer  intensely  and  **make  no  sign;''  only  God  and  his  angels  ever  knewwfail 
he  endured  as,  one  by  one,  the  members  of  a  largo  and  devoted  household  ftl 
away  from  his  side,  until  he  was  left  almost  alone  upon  the  earth.  While  thi 
chords  of  his  soul  were  vibrating  mournfully,  and  the  voices  of  the  departed  wen 
whispering  in  the  desolate  chambers  of  his  heart,  a  serene  and  holy  &ith  enabhj 
him  to  walk  calmly,  almost  cheerfully  through  his  routine  of  daily  duty,  and  thi 
hand  of  Jesus  gave  him  strength. 

Of  the  moral  quality  of  the  man  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak  at  large, 
of  the  uniform  symmetry  of  his  character.     The  graces  of  some  Ohristisnsi 
made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  shadows  which  form  the  natural  bsck- 
of  the  picture:  his  life  had  the  soft,  russet  tint  which  distinguishes 
autumn  day,  when  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  the  winds  are  all 
What  are  sometimes  called  the  **  minor  morals  "  were  all  conspicuous  in 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  failed  to  meet  an  appointment  to  the  minute,  thi 
any  fault  or  carelessness  of  his  own — let  the  storm  rage  so  violently  that 
single  worshipper  would  venture  out  lo  church,  he  was  sure  to  be  there. 
would  be  impossible  to  associate  with  his  name  any  thing  mean,  or  sordid 
untrue.     He  was  unselfish  almost  to  a  fault — if  what  was  due  him  for  his  pal 
and  laborious  service  in  the  ministry  were  not  paid,  ho  never  asked  fbr  H 
made  any  complaint — if  a  poor  man  needed  charity,  he  would  share  his  last 
lar  with  the  sufferer.     Resolute  and  fixed  in  his  own  convictions,  he  sll 
allowed  to  others  the  same  liberty  of  private  judgment  which  he  daimsi^ 
himself,  and  was  prompt  to  recognise  the  eh  ments  of  Christian  duraeter 
ever  they  appeared.    Unless  his  conscience  confirmed  their  policy,  no 
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y  VQvld  rel}*  iipnn  him ;  if  any  niensurc  seoincd  to  liim  snund  ntid  right, 
|9'«iisUin  it,  let  the  origiiintors  of  tlic  inuveineiit  b«  trho  they  mlgbt. 
'"le  of  hi*  pietv  toolc  its  tuiio  frnm  the  geiicrnl  chnmcter  (it  the  miTi;  ha 
•a  to  htivo  hftd  »ny  thing  lilcc  n  tumultuous  nligious  experience;  ft 
R  bia  DBtnre  tu  oscillate  between  extremos;  but  his  fiiith  quietly  pene- 
ja  life,  and  iiioutiled  hifi  vrliole  uiuml  orgiiTiiMtioii.  Ho  one  was  star 
I't^  nny  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity  from  hinii  wliilo  none  conld  b« 
w  without  reeling  that  he  breuthed  a  holy  atmosphere.  He  vaa  not 
o  the  t«olinical  laiigungo  of  piety;  hut  you  never  lieard  a  word  from 
6,  inconsistent  nilh  his  prufeGsiun,  or  that  could  be  quoted  to  the  injury 
pon- 

prtaciiing  wns  distingUIBhed  by  lliu  same  modoralion,  good  setlSP,  and  care- 
lipoJM  which  marked  his  life — it  was  edifying,  instructive  and  interealing. 
rerrodetn  the  whirlwind,  never  thundered  or  lightened,  but  hia  speech 
>d  as  the  dew,  and  where  he  mlnisterotl,  the  barren  places  became  fruitfni. 
«  no  rhetorician,  no  sen  ten  eo-tn  nicer*,  no  mnnufucturer  of  tropes;  but,  In 
jeSt  senne  of  the  wurd,  lie  was  a  successful  an<1  elftMstirc  preacher,  becaima 
er  diverted  attention  from  the  truth  to  hiuiEetf,  and  the  people  went  home, 
diEcusH  the  merits  of  the  spenker,  but  to  inedltateupon  what  he  had  said, 
r  saw  him  move  his  hand  in  the  pulpit,  except  to  turn  the  leaf  of  his  man' 
I,  and  once,  when  I  remarked  upon  this  peculiarity,  he  replied  with  a 
— "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  preaching  with  my  arms."  In  his  doctrinal 
heciould  neither  he  designated  as  a  Calvlniiit  or  an  Arminian;  and  althoagh 
ecclesiastical  sympathies,  he  was  generally  ranged  with  what  is  called  the 
i»{:e1icat  party"  In  the  Church,  his  kouI  was  large  enough  to  embrace  alt 
i*e  the  Lord  Jtaus  Christ  in  sincerity,  whether  they  belonged  to  his  school 
s.logy  or  not.  lie  called  no  innn  Master  upon  earth,  but  faithfully  followed 
steps  of  riim,  with  whom,  we  eunnot  doubt,  he  now  walks  in  glory. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  N.  CLARE. 


RT.  REV.  THEODORE  DEHON,  D.  D.* 

1797—1817. 

KODORE  Deiion  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  Stti  of  December,  1776. 
ither  was  a  French  emigrant,  who  bad  settled  at  Boston  a  few  yeara 

I  the  Lirth  of  this  son,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
jed  in  the  year  1796,  leaving  sis  daughters  and  four  sons, — Theodore 
the  third  son.  His  mother,  who  lived  till  the  year  1804,  was  a  lady 
•h  intctlectunl  and  moral  (|ualities,  and  was  remarkably  qualified  for, 

II  as  allcntive  to,  her  maternal  duties. 

itn  early  boyhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  eoniraonly  serious  turn  of 
and  in  due  time  was  admitted  bj  Bishop  Scabury  to  the  rite  of  Cod- 
lon, — a  rite  to  which,  through  his  whole  suhsequent  life,  he  always 
ted  great  importance.  For  seven  years,  he  attended  a  Latin  School 
■ton,  under  the  care  of   a  Mr.  Hunt,  well  known  as  an  able  and 

blto'i  Fan.  Strm.  ud  Eiea;  on  hit  LiTo.— Dftlcbo'i  Ch.  B.  C— HS.  from  Bar.  Dr. 
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accoinplbihod  teacher.  In  1791,  he  entered  Harvard  Univenitj,  ud  at 
Lis  graduation,  in  1705,  received,  aa  he  had  before  done  at  adiool,  the 
highuat  honour  of  his  cluas.  He  imbibed  a  strong  sffeotion  for  his  Aim* 
Mater,  and  for  several  fumilies  in  the  neighbourhood  vith  whom  he  bee^H 
iittiuiute,  which  he  retained  till  the  close  of  life. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  was  invited  by  Bidhop  Smith,  Priiui^al 
of  the  College  at  CharleHton,  S.  C,  to  become  heal-master  of  thit  inti- 
tutioii ;  but  though  the  place  would  have  been  both  an  honourable  and  a 
profitable  one,  he  declined  it,  on  tlie  ground,  as  is  believed,  that  he  i 
not  willing  to  submit  to  any  unnecessary  delay  in  entering  on  his  prof 
liiou.     For  nearly  a  year  after  he  left  College,  he  devoted  much  of  hia  ti 
to  the  diligent  Htudy  of  the  Scriptures,  seeking  Divine  gnidaacc,  "  that  i»  I 
might  have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  that  hi^  principles  might  bi  I 
rightly  and  firmly  fixed  before  he  ■entered  the  sacred  ministry." 
engaged  at  this  time  in  teaching  &  school. 

Sometime  before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  he  coiumenced  officiatingaif 
lay  reader  at  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  employed  to  perform  then 
service  for  a  much  larger  congregation,  at  Newport,  R.  I.     He  pro 
his  theological    studies  under  the  direction  of  the  ICev.   Dr.   Parker,  i 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  with  whom  ho  enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy,! 
whose  memory  he  always  affectionately  cherish  .'d. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1797,  Mr.  Dehou  was  chosen  minister  of  T 
Church,  Newport,  and  was  requested  to  obtain  Orders  with  a  view  tol 
setttenicnt.     He  was  accordingly  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  T 
Ncwburyport,  on  the  24th  of  December  following  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  J 
nary,  1798,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ministry.     Though  ha  i 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  1u.bours  met  with  universal  I 
and,   by  his  uncommon  discretion   and  address,  he  ijuiekly  bik 
settling  a  controversy  in  the  church,  by  which  its  harmony  bad  long  Ij 
interrupted.     He  was  instrumental  also  of  reviving  the  practice  of  f 
baptism,  which  had  gone  much  into  disuse  ;  though  the  changewas  ■ 
not  without  some  difficulty,  and  as  the  result  of  persevering  effort, 
in  Newport,  his  chief  exercise  out  of  doors  was  the  cultivation  of  hit  1 
den,  and  his  chief  recreation  within  doors  was  the  cultivation  of  the  I 
and  heart  of  his  youngest  sister. 

The  winter  of  1802-03  Mr.  Dchon  spent  at  the  South  for  tha  I 
of  his  health.     As  the  climate  proved  favourable  to  his  delicate  ■ 
tion,  his  health  so  much  improved  that  he  was  able  to  preach  a 
both  in  Charleston  and  in  Savannah,  and  in  each  place  was  Uatened  If 
great  admiration ;  and  he  was  even  .spoken  of  as  a  suitable  person  toll 
the  Bishop  of  tjic  Dinec^e  of  South   Carolina,  though  he  waa  I 
twenty-.seven  years  of  age. 

In  September,  1803,  after  his  relum  to  his  parish  In  N«i_ 
Vestry  of  St.  I'liilip's  Church  in  Charleston  invited  him  to  take  i 
of  .Vssist-ant  Minister,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Kcv.  P.  M.  T 

•  Pktkb  M*!.ia.ii:i.T  PARKKn  wh  born  In  ChsrlPHon,  S.  C,  Fsbnuir  19,  Ifl 
gradimtnl  nt  Vale  Culllgg  in  17113.     ILiting  devutiwi  biuuelf  to  tke  iBlnbtt/,  h«  p 
itnille*  ill  iScK  York,  uiiilei  ihv  ■u(wrinIciiilL.|ife  of  l>r.  (arur««rJ>  Bishop)  Bi^— 
•ml  wu  onJiiiicd  Deucun  in  nOi,  b>  Slsb»p  rrutvKWt,  of  tbnt  Diocese.     On  hla  n 
lliu,  h«  iru  inrlttd  to  St.  Jo!in'i<,  Berkrlfv,  Aprils,  ITM,  and  rafgned  tbi    ~ 
tak*  npon  him  tha  offlca  of  AaiiUot  UioiKor  ot  St.  Pbilip'a,  Chivltatoo. 
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tniliog  the  climate  was  more  coDgenial,  the  congregation 
t  sociutf  mciru  isttiuili.'d,  und  the  mL'ana  of  general  iniproTement 
r  in  Charleslou  than  in  Newport,  be  preferred  that  Lia  existing 
■  with  his  people  bhOulil  not  ha  disturbed. 
I,  KDotbcr  effort  was  made  by  St.  Fbilip's  Church  to  secure  the  ser- 
|(r.  Dehon.  On  the  death  of  their  Rector,  the  Ilov.  Tboma»  Frost," 
fed  him  to  succeed  to  the  Rectorship ;  but  this  invitation  &)so  hi 
r  chiefly  on  acoount  of  bis  health,  aa  a  painful  scrofnlous  tumour  in 
Uequired  immediate  surgical  attentiou.  He  went  shortly  after  to 
ijplid  tho  dangerous  oporatiou,  which  prwed  to  be  Lothing  lesa  than 
pie  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular  vein,  was  successfully  pel- 
by  Dr.  Warren  of  that  city.  He  endured  it  with  the  utmost  forti- 
B  composure,  and  after  it  was  over,  inspected  by  means  of  a  mirror, 
lilstion  of  the  blood  so  near  to  his  heart. 

Sycar  180S,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  General' 
on  at  Baltimore,  by  his  temperate  but  decided  opposition  to  the 
I  for  setting  forth  additional  Hymns — a  measure  which  he  regarded 
(Warrantable  innovation  upon  the  Service  of  the  Church, 
ft  year  1809,  ho  was  offered  the  Rectorate  of  St.  Michftel's  Cburok, 
kn>,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  NulhanicI  Bowen  to 
Wese  of  New  York.  Hin  health  having  now  become  extremely 
f  without  any  prospect  of  improTement,  bo  long  as  he  remained  in 
lern  climate,  he  determined  to  visit  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
rf  the  winter  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  reaideuce.  With 
^lieacy  and  candour,  he  stated  to  the  Vestry  that,  as  St.  Philip's 
had  twice  invited  him  to  become  their  minister,  he  should  feel 
if  they  were  still  without  a  Rector,  to  comply  with  their  request, 
id  he  were  to  remove  from  Newport.)  rather  than  to  accept  the 
bip  of  any  other  church.  He,  however,  did  become  the  Rector  of 
lael's,  and  for  seven  ye^s  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  large  eongre- 
>f  that  parish,  devoting  himself  to  its  interests  with  the  most  unre- 
assiduity. 

be  went  lo  N'ev  I'ork,  ind  received  Prieit'i  Orders  froDi  Biifaop  Uoore,  en  Ihg  2d  of 
B  relunied  immeilinlel;  Lo  CbarleBlou,  sod  died  of  biliuui  fctcr  oD  Ibe  23d  of  July 

ii  Frost  wu  bom  in  IT&B,  ftC  Pulbam,  ceftr  Norwicb,  England;  nas  gnuliuted  mt 
Uonville  College,  CBmlrldge,  In  ITHU,  and  obtuinvd  th«  priiv  aa  nrmncler.  Ha  wu 
>  eboaen  Fellow  of  Ibui  CoUege,  and  was  ordulucd  IJcacoii,  Mi.ccb  1 1,  J7UI,  by  Dr. 
■hop  dF  Nor»ich;  und  I'rieat,  June  A,  1784,  by  Dr.  llugot,  llialiop  of  Noniich.  He 
4Cumtein  (be  l-arialie)  oriugbaiu  uid  lleddet!;',  inKoifolk.  'iiiuiigb  be  buds  fair 
f  wlvaueciuent  in  tbe  KitsbliabciJ  C'burcb,  be  [irelerreiJ  euoung  Co  jtuiericit,  on  tbe 
ot  Dr.  (iflGTnaida  liiihun;  ;^iuiib;  and  arriviitg  in  i;SJ,  Lv  uhi  elceled  AHlatautln 
I  Chun-b,  Junuary  i,  17So.  In  thui  aulion,  nud  «a  Kevtur  iifier  tbe  Uiabop'i  deUb, 
Inring  eigbleen  yean.  In  17S7,  be  nss  untrried  lo  EliiiiUcil],  duugbt«r  ot  Klcbanl 
itmetly  a  loercbast  <n  CLitlestoii.     lie  di.:d  ou  tbe  IHLb  of  July,  IbUi,  leaving  u 

rix  children.     He  nag  nn  nniuiutcJ  and  eni;a|;ing  i>ieilclicr,  and  TLiuurkably  >.ttEUtiv« 

and  nfllicled. 

lii  lona,  TAvuini  Duvns,  becftuie  &  elergymnn.  He  nua  born  in  Charlealon  on  tbe 
tbraury,  1T94;  n;i3  gMdualcd  at  Yule  College  in  IBIJ;  |iiusocuteU  bis  Ibeologlea! 

A..    I:!.l,„,.    ll„l..>n     ,l..ri„-   «l,i..h.    lime   1.,.   1M.,M,I    n.  .innll   jchool  ;    WBI  Olduued   b" 

AFsislunt  in  S%.  Philip' 
,    I»I7,   beuss  compelled 

„ „   ,_.   lunn.    lo  viiil  Cuba.   aiHl   '      ' 

id  in  May,  1813.  Tbe  n< 
Ikvana,  on  the  4th  of  April-  Alicr  gaining  aume  iviuporary  iciiei,  ub  uiea  suuueniy 
b»f  Uny,  Irn'ing  a  widoir  and  daughter.  Ilia  rcuaioalie  buried  intb*  oharcb-yaid 
,  In  the  fariabuf  Si.  Mnrii'a.  lla  Hat  dlatinguiafaed  for  indepeudenss,  ■ympathj  ud 
td  wu  ■  liigbly  ■(traclite  preaebar. 
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In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divioity  was  oonfemd  opon  liiiB  bj 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

On  the  20tb  of  February,  1812,  Dr.  Dehon  wsa  elected,  by  «  wnMinw 
vote  of  the  CoDvenCton,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  South  C»oIin»,  utd  «H 
cooseorated  id  Philadelphia,  \>y  Bishop  White,  assisted  hy  Bishops  HoImiI 
and  Jarvis,  on  the  15th  of  October  following.  On  his  retam,  »  coiii{& 
laentary  Address  was  presented  to  him  bj  the  clergymen  of  his  Pinrmn. 
which  he  gratefully  received,  and  graccfally  responded  to.  He  soon  Bhomd 
himself  fully  adequate  to  the  new  duties  that  devolved  upon  him,  sad  bj 
his  mildness,  promptness,  and  faithfulness,  commended  himself  not  oolj  to 
his  Clergy,  but  to  all  who  had  tbe  opportunity  of  noticing  his  ofieisl  mb- 
duct. 

In  May,  1814,  tbe  General  Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  Jm 
consequence  of  the  war  at  that  time  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  t^^_ 
United  States,  Bishop  Dchon  was  obliged  to  make  the  jourm^y  by  lan^'l 
and  return  at  a  sickly  season  ;  hut  be  still  thought  it  his  duty  ti 
hatard.  His  apprehensions  of  danger  were  fully  realiied  ;  for  he  returnej 
in  August,  and  was  immediately  laid  upon  a  sick  bed.  In  Mny,  1817 
went  again  to  attend  the  General  Convention  in  New  Yotk,  and  on 
ire  perhaps  than  on  any  other  in  his  life,  eatned  for  bin 
bright  laurels.  His  inQucnce  is  said  to  have  pervaded  both  Houses  of  t] 
Convention.  The  question  in  which  be  took  the  deepest  interest, 
which  be  had  now  the  pleasure  to  see  decided  in  accordance  vith  bis  wishMi'  > 
had  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary,  under  the  patronage  ul  ^ 
control  of  the  whole  Church,  for  tbe  education  of  candidates  for  the  luiui*  '; 
try.  After  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  had  closed,  he  proceeded  to  Kdj  s 
England,  visited  his  former  congregation  in  Newport,  and  had  the  plcMUN,  ^ 
of  meeting  many  of  his  friends  there  once  more  around  the  Lord's  lablb  < 
He  made  a  hasty  visit  also  to  liostoa,  and  then  returned  to  Charleston,  ii 
his  accustomed  health,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks.  ia 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  July,  he  officiated  at  SuUFvan's  Island,  prcatkv 
ing  twice,  and  administering  the  Communion.     Tbe  next  d»y  he  attenJi^ 
the  funeral  services,  and  ofiiciated  at  the  burial,  of  Mrs.  Fowler,  wife  <f 
the  Rev,  Andrew  Fowler,*  and  wrote  to  her  husband,  who  was  abs 
most  touching  letter,  informing  bim  of  his  bereavement, 
to  believe  that  his  disease  (the  Yellow  Fever)  was  contracted  from  hisli 

*  Antibeii  FowLKRHuanadcsof  Ouiirord.Coiia.  I  nagndaatad  atTalr  Cnllcgtiam 
wu  ordaiBsd  hj  Biihop  CrovooBt,  of  New  York,  Deicon,  Jana  Jl,  1789,  ud   '■  '    -    ' — " 
ITDO.     Uuring  the  lut  two  von  he  mu  1q  Colkfre,  be  rud  praven  two  Si 
New  llBveo,  >nd  the  rcwsining  tbree  Sundn^a  nt  Weit  H>TeD.  bj  reqneat  v( 

Ilabbiird,  and  by  pcrmiiaion  of  the  Prfjiiai-nt,  l)r.  StllM.     After  he  ■»•  In      „ 

Rector  of  the  United  Churohu  *t  Peekikill  and  Highluidi,  N.  T.,  and  nliirqii^ntl}  ctm 
Cbnreb  at  Bedford,  in  tbe  lanie  SluU.     He  teniiled  on  Long  Itland  aboot  ■:  \  j<:i        -~' 
went  to  Pbiladetphio,  and  remained  there  and  in  that  nclsbboDrhood  aboa:  u<i.- 
thia,  he  lived  to  New  Jeniej  ten  jea.™.  and  naa  gaeecaivelT  Keetor  of  Bt.  1"» 
Spotiwood,  of  Chriit  Chunh,  Shrewgbur;,  Knd  Chrjit  Cbnreb,  MtddUtown.     He  I 
to  New  York,  and  had  tbe  rharuB  of  Dinomingdnle  Cliundi,  wbera  ho  nmdiKl 
to  Carolina.    On  tbe  3d  of  Februar;,  1X07,  be  wwi  eleetsd  lUelor  of  8%.  B«rUi.<i< 
S.  C,  which  place  he  rnisned  in  1811.     In  1»12.  lie  tMUd  CaiDdm,  8.  C.  i 
tiom  "  the  Protmlant  Kpiacopnl  Sooietj  for  Ihc  idi-nncement  of  ChrUtlull>  >i 
Una,"  where  hiilabaura  wereliighlj  naarnl.     Tho  aaine  yea*  ha  laboored  for  fpi 
Colambia,  8.  C,  whore  he  eotleoted  a  reipeotabte  ennErention,  whieh  Mon  afi' 
modioaa  ohnreh.     In  1810,  be  labonred  Tar  tnnn  time  at  Chatbljo,  S.  C,  t»  apiulnu 
the  Biahop,  Bi  a  miifionar;  from  the  •  ■  Seeiel j  ot  Tonog  Hea  aadotlwn,"aiit  mxnuba, 
■ppointed  for  a  longer  period  throggh  tbe  patronage  of  tha  PtolMtaot  Brfavt*)  S<i«Ii<r>  I 
oad  at  a  vsij  advaoaed  age  In  the  jear  ISEil. 
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t&«  ftick  bod  of  this  Udj.  This  terribla  rnaladj,  whiuli  had 
f  tirly,  and  w&h  prevailing  with  unoNiial  severhy,  attacked  the 
modiatclj'  ttftrr  that  sad  lulter  to  Mr.  Fuwler  had  hccn  written  ; 
n  becftmc  apparent  that  it  would  temii&atc  in  death.  Tliougb  he 
I  but  little  after  be  was  altuekcd,  what  he  did  m.j 
n  abiding  coufidcnce  ia  his  Itedcemcr.  Flayiiig,  from  a  paroxysm 
altered  a  sudden  exilamatioD,  he  immediately  aald  to  gne  at  bia 
tuppose  that  I  rounnnr  ;"  nnd  added  "  Be  Btill,  aod 
t  I  am  God."  He  declared  that  his  truBt  in  God  had  never  been 
t  tbat  he  knew  he  should  carry  to  God  at  death  much  sinfnlneMi 
"  Said  be  with  omphujia.  "  U  covered."  In  hia  last  moiuents 
Dt ;  bat  his  benigoftot  and  tranquil  look  left  no  doubt  tbat  hU 
u  perfect  peace.  lie  died  on  the  6th  of  August.  1817,  after  an 
six  days,  in  the  fortj-flrst  year  of  hid  age.  IliB  remain*  were 
3  in  the  body  of  the  church,  beucalb  the  chancel,  the  scene  of  bis 
duli«a,  and  a  marble  bUb  placed  over  them,  with  a  suitable  inifcrip- 
f  fcis  Vestry.  Another  mouumeut  was  placed  by  the  Vestry  ou  the 
de  of  the  church,  aa  near  as  possible  to  bis  rcmaing.  with  an  iiiscri|V- 
itifying  at  once  their  admiration  aud  their  grief ;  and  onothor  still 
icted  iu  Grace  Church,  the  building  of  which  he  had  generously  pro- 
A  Suruiun  or  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Ker. 
phcr  E.  Gadsden,  afterwards  liiahop  of  the  Dioceae. 
ictober,  18U,  Bishop  Debon  was  married,  in  St.  Philip's  Chureb, 
h,  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Russell,  Ea([.  His  son  enlcrod 
nlstry  of  the  E[jiBCOj)aI  Charch,  and  is  now  (lS;j7)  Rector  of  the 
Churches  of  St.  Stephen  and  Upper  St.  John's,  S.  C;  and  one  of 
igbtcrs  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Trapicr,  Rector  of  Calva- 
rch,  Charleston. 

Debon  published  various  Episcopal  Charges,  &c.,  during  his  life 
tod  after  his  death,  a  scleciioD  from  his  DiscourKes  was  published  in 
tavo  volumes,  which  have  now  passed  to  a  second  edition. 

FROM  TDE   REV.  CHARLES  BURROUGHS,  D.  D. 

PoBTBMonTH,  N.  H.,  NoTcrabcr  II,  1857. 
and  dear  .Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my 
<ion8  of  tlial  distinguished  PrL-latc,  Bishop  Dehon,  of  South  Carolina, 
iw  more  llian  forty  years  since  he  was  translated  to  llie  Church  trium- 
But  he  made  upon  my  mind  strong  and  most  agreeable  impreasiona, 
Ncm  now  scarcely  less  vivid  than  when  I  saw  him  in  all  his  living  bright- 
■idexrelk-nce. 

Im  time  I  had  (he  pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
h  was  Rector  it  a  church,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  when  he  was  about 
jtars  of  age.  His  appearance  was  altogether  attractive.  His  discourses 
MUtifuI  specimens  of  en ni position.  Ills  delivery  was  rather  slow  and 
rad;  his  pmniinciatinn,  in  some  respects,  singular;  his  air  a  little  formal; 
ii  features  feminine.  But  while  listening  to  his  sermons,  you  entirely 
(0  these  i>cco!iaritic-'.  His  ^aint-likc  aspect;  his  personal  demeanour, 
lytnarked  by  gravity  and  di(;nity;  hie  brilliant  complexion;  his  intelligent 
nking  face;  his  ringk-ts  of  hair  of  most  becoming  hue,  hanging  gracefully 
to  hit  gboulders;  bis  beaming  and  expressive  eye;  his  graceful  gestarM; 
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and  his  sermon,  no  less  rich  in  thought,  than  beautiful  in  langoftg^,  almost 
enraptured  my  youthful   mind.    Uc  seemed  to  me  to  be  instinct  witU  beoero- 
lencc  and  loveliness, — the  very  image  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesiu  loved.    fi« 
reminded  me  too  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  picture  of  James  Saorin,  thecds- 
brated  Protestant  Divine  at  the  Hague.     lie  seemed  to  me  to  possess  much  of 
that  singular,  indescribable  beauty  that  graced  the  younger  Buckminster,  wlw 
was  his  contemporary.     The  resemblance  between  them,  however,  wms  not  of 
features,  but  of  spirit,  and  of  the  happy  and  indelible  impression  they  made  oa 
uU  who  saw  and  heard  them.    Buckiuinster  had  more  ardour  and  quickness  of 
perception,  but  not  more  loveliness,  than  Dehon.     The  former  had  more  social 
power  and  a  more  easy  grasp  of  others'  affections;  but  there  was  a  calm  beauty 
about  the  latter  that  gradually  won  the  heart  of  every  observer.     Both  wers 
imaginative  and  poetical;  and  both  possessed  the  finest  powers  of  eloquenee. 
The  sermons  which  Mr.  Dehon  preached  when  1  first  heard  him,  are  the  thirty- 
Kixth  and  thirty-seventh  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Discourses,  recently  issued 
from  the  press  of  Stanford,  New  York.     Tlie  text  of  one  was  *'  There  was  a 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre."     The  text  of  the  other  was  ''  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go.^     Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."     The  sermons,  ai 
they  appear  in  print,  are  certainly  very  fine  productions;  but  you  coold  D0(| 
from  reading  them,  form  any  idea  of  the  impression  they  produced  in  thedcUf- 
ery.     On  coming  out  of  church,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  walk  near  tbepraaelMr 
who  had  so  much  delighted  mc;  and  there  was  every  thing  in  his  appearaaee  Oit 
of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it  to  awaken  my  admiration.     His  figure  was  sltadw 
but  admirably  proportioned,  and  his  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  mostgnMAI 
and  accomplished  gentleman. 

1  heard  him  preach  again  during  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episeofrij 
Church,  held  in  the  city  of  Xcw  York,  in  1814.     His  sermon,  at  that  time, 
on  the  Liturgy,  from  the  text — *'  Ilis  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold."     That  alasjij 
in  the  recent  edition  of  his  published  Sermons.     In  respect  to  both  matter 
manner,  it  was  exceedingly  attractive,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  who 
to  it,  has  ever  forgotten  the  personal  grace  and  eloquence  displayed  by  the; 
indeed  1  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  one  who  over  saw  him  should  foi^! 
He  was  one  of  those  few  who  dagucrreot3'{>e  themselves  at  full  length  on  i 
memory  and  heart  of  every  one  with  whom  they  have  communion.     He  wasi 
tainly  a  brilliant  specimen  of  humanity.     I  loved  him  for  his  tender  ai 
I  respected  him  for  his  talents  and  learning.     I  admired  him  forhisgentli 
bearing,  courtesy  and  grace.     I  honoured  him  for  his  integrity,  virtue  and 
And,  above  all,  I  venerated  him  for  the  glorious  niche  that  he  filled  in  the  CI 
of  the  living  God. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  this  communication  by  a  brief  extract,  containing 
eloquent  allusion  to  Bishop  Dehon,  from  an  Address  delivered  by  a  disi 
scholar,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College,  a  few  years i 
the  Bishop's  decease. 

**  In  tins  place,  not  many  years  since,  one  of  our  brethren, — a  place  so 
more  appropriate  for  himself  than  mc,  addressed  and  delighted  you.     I  needl 
name  him,  who  was  distinguished  in  yonder  Seminary  for  his  early  talentsi 
virtues,  and  who  employed  the  learning  ho  there  acquired  in  the  service  of 
gion,  in  reclaiming  the  sinful,  in  confirming  the  pious,  in  convincing  the 
cal,  and  in  soothing  the  mourner.     I  need  not  name  that  pure  and  spotless 
whose  example  illustrated  all  the  precepts  he  so  eloquently  uttered.     Cati 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  from  the  object  of  universal  love,  he  has  become, 
the  object  of  universal  lamentation. 

''  He  sleeps,  by  his  own  request,  under  the  altar  where  he  minist 
death  as  in  life,  adhering  to  the  Church.     The  sun  shines  not  on  bia  grai 
is  it  wet  with  the  morning  or  the  evening  dew.     But  innocence  kneds 
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1  il  in  team;  anU  lliu  twvl Ivcl ions  of  tho  sleeping  snint  mingle 
)  pnliios  of  till'  lining  God.  Uli,  hour  d&ngerous  is  it  to  bu  eniinant! 
i«  ruote  (liisceild  10  ttic  noi'ld  bi'Iaw,  irliilo  its  guiuniit  towers  to  the 
Mt«,  r»llfl,  with  its  giunt  branches,  the  victim  or  the  storm.  Tlie  osier 
I,  anA  Iwiiils,  iinil  toUen-,  iliiU  rists  and  triumphs  in  obHCurity.  And  jet, 
t  yen  would  owe  his  safuty  to  his  insigiiiflcanuef  Oh!  how  dcligiitful  it  is 
ntwuli — to  win  the  riLceof  ugerulniissi  to  live  in  the  beams  o(  well  unrued 
L  krU  woUl  in  the  Zodiac  among  the  stars  I " 

Very  truly,  Rev.  and  dpur  Sir, 

Tour  friend  nmi  obedient  servnnt, 

CUA.RLES  BURROUGHS. 

FROM  JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  M.  D  . 

Cbablkhton,  December  7,  1S57. 

bi  dear  Sir :  My  knowledge  of  Bishop  Dohon  reaches  back  to  1802 — the  time 

ho   first   CKmc    to   Charleston, — the    motive    for    bis    visit  being  the 

*n)»nt  of  his  health.     I  met  him  casually,  itnmediatelj  after  liiB  arrival, 

ma  probably  the  first  inbabitnnt  of  tho  city  that  ho  sjioka  to;  fur  he  aslced 

[«oa1d  put  him  in  tho  way  to  find  somo  respectable  private  boarding-house. 

■d  (o  show  him  where  Ihe  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boveii  then  )>oarded,  in  Church 

f  Kiid  he  readily  assented  to  iny  proposal.     As  we  walked  along  together, 

itruck  with  his  fccblo  and  sickly  appearance;  and  ho,  uii  tho  other  hand, 

id  that  I  appeared  healthy  and  active,  »ud  asked  me  if  1  was  a  resident  of 

r.     1  told  him  that  I  was  a  native,  and  had  scarcely  ever  lived  out  of  it; 

to  my  health,  it  was  by  no  means  singular,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  wha 

industrious   and  temperate  were  equally  ravourcd.      lie  expressed   sur- 

I  •(  this  iufurmation,  and  said  that  he  hail  formed  a  different  opiniau. 

du«  time  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of  this  place,  and  I  had  every 

rCnnity,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry  hero,  of  observing  his  conduct  and 

ing  an  opinion  of  his  cbarneler,     I  hove  indeed  very  distinct  and  vivid  recol- 

ms  of  him,  as  well  as  deHnitc  views  of  hia  leading  characteristics;  but  I 

(  I  shall  serve  your  purpnsa  better  by  sending  you  an  extract  from  the  Dis- 

le  delivered  on  the  occision  uf  bis  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  one  of 

uccfssors   iti   llic  Fiiisciipate,  than   I  could,  especially  ut  this  lute  day,  hy 

npting  an  original  sketeli  of  his  character.     Dr.  Oadaden  was  in  the  most 

late  relations  with  him,  and  bis  judgment  is  to  bo  received  with  the  utmost 

dcnce.     lie  writes  thus; — 

Of  the  powers  of  his  undcrstnnding  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were  of  the 
order;  fur  in  the  various  situations  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he  always 
the  first  rank.  His  talents  were  not  so  generally  noticed  as  his  virtues, 
oa  those  of  other  men  who  were  really  his  inferiors;  for  they  were  concealed 
great  measure  by  his  uncommon  diffidence,  and  also,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by 
noral  excellences — just  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  causes  mankind  to  forget 

I  time  the  majesty  of  his  beams.  His  imagination  was  lively,  and  in  early 
bad  iHtcn  cuUiinted.  His  memory-  was  remarkably  quick  and  retentive. 
judgment  was  eminently  sound.  His  opinions,  on  subjects  not  connected 
his  profession,  were  seldom  incorrect,  and  wcrceagcrly  sought  by  his  friends. 

lad  a  complete  command  of  his  inlellcctunl  resources,  and  could  use  them 
equal  advantage  in  public  and  in  his  study.  His  mind  bad  an  energy 
il  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  tlie  fatigue  of  the  body.  In  the  services  of  the 
toary,  long  protracted,  when  his  body  was  ready  to  sink,  his  mind  was  still 

II  exerci.'ie,  and  after  a  tedious  journey,  he  could  apply  himself,  during  the 
ler  part  of  Che  night,  to  tl»  preparation  of  a  sermon,  or  to  a  conversation 
itaincd  witli  Ills  usual  ability.     His  attainments  in  knowledge  were  extraor- 


.i 
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dimiry,  considering  that  from  tF'cniy-one  years  of  age  he  had  been  oeoi 

the  active  duties  of  a  large  congregation,  and  he  was  conUnuallj  add 

stock  of  improTement.     His  studies,  being  interrupted  during  the  day, 

continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  and  it  appears,  in  aome 

to  the  dawn  of  morning. 

*'  I  will  now  brieily  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  prominent  excel len 

character  of  Bishop  Dehon.     In  the  firnt  place,  inflcxibiliiy.     Ho  was 

ascertain  the  right  course  of  conduct,     lie  never  acted  precipitately. 

ted  long,  and  consulted  books  and  wise  men.     But  when  his  opinion 

Kuttled, — to  adopt  the  remark  made  of  him,  on  a  particular  occasion,  I 

erable  Bishop  White, — *  nothing  could  move  him.'     This  rendered  h 

remarkably  uniform  and  steady;  for  on  all  questions  of  importance,  \ 

had  been  settled.     He  was  precisi'ly  the  purson  described  by  the  ancie 

ist: — 

**  Fixed  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

<' Inflexible  to  truth,  and  obstinately  just.*' 

But  no  one  was  ever  more  accommodating  to  the  inclinati<ms  of  other 
sions  that  did  not  involve  moral  principle.  lie  united,  in  an  eminc 
steadfastness  of  purpose  with  gentleness  of  manner,  the  *  suaviter  in 
the  *fortUcr  in  re.'  His  character  had  the  ornament  of  meekness. 
of  life,  and  the  vexations  inseparable  from  an  intercourse  with  manl 
not  permitted  to  ruffle  his  temper.  In  circumstances  similar  to  those 
Moses  had  been  placed,  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  like  him  in< 
meek.* 

**  Another  excellence  in  his  character  was  discretion.  lie  knew  wl 
pro(>er  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  speak  or  to  be  silent.  This  quality 
sometimes  appear  unsocial,  but  it  rendered  him  most  valuable  in  ! 
employments.  The  members  of  his  con;;regati()n  could  consult  him  oi 
delicate  questions,  with  a  certainty  that  his  prudence  would  let  noth 
him.  His  sense  o( graiittide  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  was  peculia 
He  was  grateful  for  the  smallest  favours.  He  seemed  never  to  have 
the  little  attentions  of  hospitality  which  he  received  on  his  first  visit  tc 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  return  the  kindness  to  the  iiersons  thetn 
their  connections.  For  the  lesser  comforts  of  life  which  are  often  uni 
the  pious,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Almtg 
The  healthy  air,  the  plea.sant  walk,  the  sublime  scene  of  Sullivan's  Isli 
spontanuou.sly  turn  his  affections  to  Heaven,  and  excite  the  praises  of 
that  devout  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the  Te  Deum.  His  character  wi 
formed  on  Christian  principles.  He  referred  every  thing  to  the  Script 
was  accustomed  to  ask  himself, — *  How  would  my  Saviour  have  ac 
such  circumstances?' — and  in  this  way,  resolved  several  cases  of  the  i 
cate  nature.  In  the  various  situations  in  which  he  was  placed  throi 
could  always  find  some  precej)t  to  guide,  and  some  promise  to  comfort, 
It  was  this  complete  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  skill  in  applj 
which  rendered  him  so  valuable  a  counsellor  in  the  time  of  temptatior 
ble.  He  conld  not  be  satisfied  M'ith  a  cold  performance  of  duty,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  to  do  all  he  could,  and 
every  day  more  and  more  capable  of  usefulness.  He  placed  before  h 
standard  of  Scriptural  perfection,  and,  in  dependanco  on  the  as.sista 

*  *'  In  illustration  of  his  sblp-command,  the  following  circumstance  is  related, 
afp,  it  became  necessary  to  extract  from  his  neck  a  wen  of  considerable  sice,  aad 
wished  to  employ  two  persons  to  hold  him.     But  he  rcfased,  and  durinc  a  painfUi 
which  the  sliffbtest  motion  would,  it  is  said,  have  cot^t  him  his  life,  cxhioited  aooB; 
Br.  Warren  declared  hod  never  been  surpassed.    It  ought  to  be  added  that  1m  i 
aware  of  the  hazard  of  the  operation* 
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W  6M,  parsQcd  it  irith  irdour  and  pcTSCTerance,  «tcii  unto  dwdi.  To 
]r««s  his  mling  desire,  ind  tns  tlie  Ust  wish  which  h«  «xpr«SBeiJ.  It  was 
■Mcioasneas  of  his  distance  froiu  this  stand&rd,  which  read«red  him  so 
w  maA  condescending." 

1  nm,  my  deu  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Berrant, 

JOSEPH  JOQKSOM. 


1^  DANIEL  NASH. 

*  1797— 1S36. 

FROM  THE  KEV.  JOHS  N.  NORTON, 

FttisKroET,  DBcember  10,  Iter. 
■  dear  Sir :  There  are  probably  few  Episoopalians,  who  hate  Uveil 
1  ih«!  limits  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  at  any  period  during  the  last 
years,  who  are  not  ^miliar  with  the  name  of  "  Father  Nash."  I 
mrself  had,  from  early  life,  a  deep  interest  in  his  history  and  char- 
Well  do  I  remember,  while  in  my  boyhood,  having  heard  my  &tfaer 
R«T.  Georg«  H.  Norton)  speak  of  his  jonmcy  on  horseback  to  Otsego 
tj,  N.  T.,  in  1819,  to  receive  Priest's  Orders  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
n ;  of  bis  gettiDg  lost  in  the  woods ;  of  his  stopping  towards  mid- 
I  kt  the  house  of  General  Morris,  to  inquire  the  way  ;  and  of  Father 
^  b«ing  present  to  take  part  in  tbo  solemn  service.  I  find  by  refer- 
k  tht  Bishop's  Address  to  the  Convention,  that  the  ordination  took 
b  Zion  Chnrch,  Bntternuts,  (which  had  been  consecrated  two  day* 
!,)  on  Snnilay,  November  22,  1819.  I  have  referred  to  this  ftiot 
f  to  show  how  early  in  life  my  interest  in  the  venerable  man  eoncern- 
UKu  yoa  in<{uirc,  began. 

KIEL.  Na9H  was  born  at  Great  Barrington,  (then  called  Honsatonic,) 
ea  the  2Sth  of  May,  1763.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Jonathaa 
and  Anna  Maria  Spoor,  formerly  of  Tagheonic,  N.  T,  His  grand- 
,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  younger  son  of  Lieutenant  Timo- 
,  bom  in  1676,  who  nian-ied  Experience,  daaghter  of  John  and 
irk,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  Jonathan  Nash  is  represented  as  a 
1  respectable  man,  who  beld  rarious  offices  in  the  town  in  which 
^ftBd  was  a  magistrate  for  many  years.  Hartng  nine  children  to 
1i«  could  do  little  more  than  train  them  np  in  honest  and  indas- 

,  and  teach  them  to  tove  and  serre  God. 
lBbje«^  of  this  sketch  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in  1785,  and  was 
■  time  a  member  of  the   Congregational  Church.     Indeed.  U   is 
I  what    I  consider  pretty  good  authority,  that  be  was  onci  » 
t  preacher  of  that  deriomination,  and  studied  nnder  the  celebrated 

e  years  he  was  the  Principal  of  an  Academy,  first  at  Pittfgrove, 
-ards  at  Swcdesbo rough,  in  New  Jersey. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  he  d 
ecclesiastical  relations,  but  it  was  probably  daring  the  earlier  | 
residence  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  access  to  yariooB  worka  i 
government  and  polity.  In  after  years,  he  was  accnstomed  to 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  edncation 
habit  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  Presbyte 
*<  you  may  bray  a  Presbyterian,  as  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  an 
not  get  all  his  Presbytcrianism  out  of  him.**  When  met  with 
that  he  thus  judged  himself,  he  would  answer,  with  great  good-l 
'»I  was  caught  young." 

After  becoming  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
found  his  thoughts  turned  once  more  towards  the  ministry,  and  ii 
he  was  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  and  pursued  I 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Croes,  who,  in  1815,  was 
ted  the  first  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  He  remained  in  Swedesbor 
the  spring  of  1794,  and  then  went  back  to  the  region  of  his  bir< 
charge  of  an  Academy  at  New  Lebanon  Springs,  where  a  small 
tion  of  Episcopalians  had  been  gathered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bur 

Mr.  Nash  continued  here  three  years,  teaching  during  the 
officiating  as  a  lay  reader  on  Sundays.  Meanwhile  he  formed  th« 
tanco  of  Miss  Olive  Lusk,  a  lady  of  benignant  mind  and  placid 
who  became  his  wife  in  January,  1796.  The  way  for  their  union 
have  been  prepared  by  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  been  intimr 
while  fellow  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at 
day.  The  marriage  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  one,  and  a  lon| 
years  were  passed  in  quiet  contentment  and  unruffled  peace. 

Dr.  Burhans  (whose  honoured  name  cannot  be  mentioned  i 
least  a  passing  expression  of  respect)  had,  about  this  period,  ma< 
missionary  journeys  through  Otsego  and  the  adjoining  counties 
ing  a  field  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  no  one  to  reap  it,  propo 
friend,  Mr.  Nash,  that  he  should  take  Orders,  and  enter  upon 
This  advice  was  followed.  The  school  at  New  Lebanon  Springs  i 
and  the  candidate  for  the  holy  ministry,  burning  with  Apostolic 
tened  to  New  York,  and,  after  sustaining  most  creditably  the  ei 
required,  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost,  in  St. 
Chapel,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1797.  He  then  turned  his  stej 
Otsego  County,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  wife,  who  was  so  wcl 
to  aid  in  his  difficulties,  and  to  cheer  him  in  seasons  of  despondency  i 

^*  By  his  zeal  and  indefatigable  labours,"  (remarks  Dr.  Burhaa 
tcr  giving  a  rapid  glance  at  Mr.  Nash's  useful  career,)  '*sanctioi 
step  by  a  sober,  religious  and  godly  life ;  being  instant  in  seasc; 
of  season ;  going  from  house  to  house  ;  preaching  the  word ; 
households ;  teaching  them  all  things  necessary  for  the  life  that  i 
that  which  is  to  come ;  catechising  all,  old  and  young,  he  di 
thirty-seven  years  in  establishing  and  extending  the  Church, 
other  clergyman  ever  did  in  the  United  States." 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  natural  order  of  events. 

The  most  graphic  and  beautiful  sketch  ever  drawn  of  Fatha 
from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Chase.     In  1799,  he  was  making  lua  eai 
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iknd  WeBtem  ngions  of  New  Tork, 
>iutfy  of  Otaego.    He  writes  thus 

witter  doee  not  pretend  to  more  sensibility  than  fidls  to  the  lot  of 
;  bnl  there  was  something  in  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Nash  and 
pHaof  ftpeenliar  eharaoter,  and  ealculated  to  call  forth  whatever  of  moral 
Miky  he  possessed.  It  was  a  meeting  of  two  persons  deeply  conyineed 
feifrimitive  and  Apostolic  foundation  of  the  Chnroh,  to  which,  on  account 
^Jfmiij  of  doctrine  and  the  Divine  right  of  its  ministry,  they  had  fled 
a  chaos  of  oonfnsion  of  other  sects.  They  were  both  missionaries ; 
^  the  name  was  not  yet  onderstood  or  appreciated.  The  one  had  given 
I  kis  hopes  of  more  comfortable  living  in  a  well-stored  coontry  at  the 
f' and  had  come  to  Otsego  County  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  build  up  the 
ak  on  Apostolic  ground,  with  no  assurance  of  a  salary  but  such  as  he 
1  glean  from  the  cold  soil  of  unrenewed  nature,  or  pluok  from  the 
MW  of  the  few  scions  which  he  might  engraft  into  the  vine,  Christ 
lb  He  lived  not  in  a  tent,  as  the  patriarchs  did,  surrounded  with 
■Is  to  tend  his  flocks,  and  to  milk  his  kine,  and  *  bring  him  butter  in 
lly  dish ; '  but  in  a  cabin  built  of  unhewn  logs,  with  scarcely  a  pane 
iM  to  let  in  light  sufficient  to  read  his  Bible :  and  even  this  cabin  was 
tfa  own,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  live  in  one  for  a  long  time  together. 
torn  was  witnessed  by  the  other  who  came  to  see  him,  and  helped  him 
Vfj  his  little  articles  of  crockery,  holding  one  handle  of  the  basket, 
Mr.  Nash  the  other,  and,  as  they  walked  the  road,  *  talked  of  the 
;■  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 

rhe  writer  cannot  refrain  from  tears  in  bringing  to  mind  the  circum- 
cs  attending  this  interesting  scene — that  man  who  was  afterwards 
emphatically  called  *  Father  Nash,^  being  the  founder  of  the  Church 
\megQ  County ;  who  baptized  great  numbers  of  both  adults  and  child- 
aad  thus  was  the  spiritual  father  of  so  many  of  the  family  of  Christ, 
rlio  spent  all  his  life  and  strength  in  toiling  for  their  spiritual  benefit ; 
It  this  period  so  little  regarded  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  even  by 
eighbours,  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  move  his  substance  from  one 
I  to  another,  but  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  only  by  his  wife  and 
I  children,  and  a  passing  missionary.  Well  does  the  writer  remember 
the  little  one-roomed  cabin  looked,  as  he  entered  it — its  rude  door, 
on  wooden  hinges,  creaking  as  they  turned  ;  how  joyful  that  good 
was  that  he  had  been  mindful  to  fetch  a  few  nails,  which  he  had  used 
m  other  cabin,  just  left,  for  his  comfort  in  this,  now  the  receptacle  of 
118  substance.  These  he  drove  into  the  logs  with  great  judgment, 
ling  the  place  most  appropriate  for  his  hat,  his  coat,  and  other  gar- 
M  of  himself  and  family.  All  this  while  his  patient  wife,  who,  direct- 
iiB  children  to  kindle  the  fire,  prepared  the  food — for  whom  ?  shall  it 
lidL,  a  stranger  ?  No ;  but  for  one  who  by  sympathy  felt  himself  more 
r  brother  than  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  who,  by  the  example  now  set 
re  him,  learned  a  lesson  of  inexpressible  use  to  him  all  the  days  of  his 
eqnent  life." 

r.  Nash  had  thus  far  been  doing  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  its  lowest 
I-— that  of  a  Deacon ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1801  that  he 
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was  admitted  to  the  higher  rank  of  the  Priesthood.    The 
delayed  thus  long  before  applying  for  this  "good  A  " 

so  well  '*  purchased  "  by  his  self-denying  labours,  was  qaHa 
himself. 

I  have  already  mentioned  his  ordination,  as  Deacon,  by  Biahoip 
in  1797.     The  Bishop,  who  was  in  many  respeots  aa  ezoeUani 
tinguished  in  character  and  deportment  as  a  true  and  oourteoas 
and  who  was  no  doubt  desirous  of  doing  his  best  for  the  Okureh; 
nevertheless  of  a  quiet,  easy  disposition,  not  at  all  capable  of  a; 
ing  with  so  energetic  and  devoted  a  soldier  as  Mr.  Nash.     This 
from  the  wilderness  was  welcomed  most  kindly  by  Bishop  PnmMBt»-' 
entertained  at  his  house  with  generous  hospitality ;  bnt  Mr.  Nash,  Willi 
his  efforts,  was  not  able  to  work  him  up  to  what  he  considered  %  due 
of  earnestness  and  zeal  respecting  the  missionary  claims  of  the 
spread  new  country,  which  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the 
New  York. 

The  truth  is,  those  were  the  days  of  sluggish  indifferenoe, 
Episcopal  Church  was  dying  of  dignity  ;  when  the  Bishops  did  not 
forth  with  their  spotless  lawn  amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of 
districts  ;  and  when  deserving  young  men  who  had  devoted  yean  of 
preparing  for  her  ministry,  must  make  a  long  pilgrimage  on 
the  city  of  New  York  to  receive  their  credentials  to  preaofa  the 
Thank  God,  those  sad  times  have  passed  away, — I  trust  nerer  to 
Mr.  Nash  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  reception  which  his  ent! 
expressions  met  with,  that  he  secretly  determined  that  he  would  m 
could  possibly  help  it,  be  ordained  Priest  by  the  same  .Bishop.     He» 
ingly,  waited  until  Bishop  Moore's  Consecration,  in  September,  1801  y* 
the  very  next  month  we  find  Father  Nash  in  New  York,  reoeiiiilg 
orders  at  his  hands.     Bishop  Moore,  in  writing  to  General  Morris  ef 
ternuts,  the  next  day,  says, — '*  Yesterday  I  ordained  Mr.  Nash  a 
and  it  afforded  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  the  first  as 
Episcopal  function  has  been  employed  in  elevating  to  the 
worthy  a  man." 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  on  his  return  to  Otsego,  from  this 
ney,  which  is  too  beautiful  to  be  omitted.     When  he  left  home^ 
tions  were  in  progress  for  building  a  church ;  and  as  he  came  baek 
city,  invested  with  the  authority  belonging  to  the  second  grade  of 
istry,  he  discovered  unexpectedly  that  the  frame  of  the  humUe 
been  raised  during  his  absence.      Filled  with  gratitude,  he 
horse,  dismounted,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground,  gave  deroat 
God. 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  Mr.  Nash,  is  acquainted  with 
fulness  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  important  pastoral  duty, 
the  young.     It  is  said  of  him  that  so  great  was  his  devotion  to  thii 
of  instruction,  that  when,  on  his  missionary  travels,  he  met  nhfldw 
road,  belonging  to  his  extensive  and  scattered  charge,  he  would 
examine  them  on  the  spot. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  number  of  clergymen  i    re 
some  purpose,  and  conversation  began  to  flag,  one  of  .  who 


Iv  d  of  the  Ohnrcb,  entertained  the  oompuiy 

tt  lut  1    I  operations,  and  among  otlier  things  of 

qwuigenienv  0f,  sheep.  Father  Nash,  whose  heart  was 
iJAsTOted  to  his  HasterU  work,  felt  very  little  interest  in  all  this  ; 
li^  the  ettthuiastie  fkrmer  parson  tamed  to  him  and  aaked*-«*  What 
tmi  ftmr  lamhs  with,  Mr.  Nash  ?"— the  worthy  missionary  eonld 
|k4he  temptation  of  administering  a  ndld  rebuke,  and  answeredi— 
OMMhiMn.'* 

Kiferhaps  interest  you  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Nash  is  the  ori|^ 
IFanon  Grant,"  in  Cooper's  famous  romanee,  The  Fwnmrt.  TUs 
ifti  Borelist  thus  speaks  of  his  first  service  in  Cooperstown,  in  his 
Ues  *'  of  that  place :— *•  On  the  10th  day  of  September,  1800, 
wper,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Cooper,"  (and  sbter  of  the 
\  •«&  young  lady  in  her  twenty-third  year,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 

Her  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Nash,  of 
ytestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  she  was  interred  according  to  the 
that  Church,  which  were  now  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this 

Mr.  Nash, — since  so  well  known  in  his  own  Church  for  his  Apos- 
splicity,  under  the  name  of  Father  Nash,  was  then  a  missionary  in 
itj.  From  this  time  he  began  to  extend  his  services  to  Coopers- 
md  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1811,  a  church  was  legally  organ- 
der  the  title  of  Christ  Church,  Cooperstown.  On  the  same  day  the 
miel  Nash  was  chosen  Rector,  which  office,  tkrtmgh  the  ddicacy  of 
gyman  who  succeeded  him  in  its  duties,  he  informally  held,  down  to 
of  his  death,  in  1886." 

venerable  Bishop  of  New  York,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  much 
I  for  materials  for  this  communication,  thus  describes  an  interview  % 

>ok  place  between  Father  Nash  and  Bishop  Croes  of  New  Jersey, 
pth  had  grown  gray  in  the  Lord's  service : — **  I  was  walking  in  the 
f  New  York  City  with  Bishop  Croes.  Suddenly  Mr.  Nash  came  in 
ind  I  said  to  the  Bishop, — *  Here  comes  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
missionaries  of  this  Diocese.'  Just  then  Mr.  Nash  came  up  to  us. 
uced  them  to  each  other,  and  was  surprised  to  find  them,  each  sud- 
topping,  bracing  himself  for  a  good  view,  and  most  keenly  eyeing 
ir.  While  I  was  wondering  within  myself  what  all  this  could  mean, 
Imnation  came  out.  It  seems  that  many  years  before,  while  Bishop 
ms  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Swedesborough,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Nash  was  , 

\r  there, — a  promising  young  man  in  whom  Mr.  Croes  was  much  ^ 

sd.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  for  long  years — both  now 
1.  The  recognition  of  each  other  was  warm  and  affectionate.  No 
that  the  meeting  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind." 
letter  to  a  brother  clergyman  who  had  applied  to  Father  Nash  to 
»  History  of  the  Churches  he  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing, 
M  thus : — 

is  evening  is  the  first  time  I  have  collected  courage  enough  to  give 
rer  to  your  kind  letter — kind,  although  you  urge  me  to  perform  a 
lich  I  had  resolved  never  to  perform.  St.  Paul  looked  upon  it  as  a 
thing  for  him  to  boast  of  his  labours  and  sufferings,  his  toils  and 
He  did  it,  however,  for  the  sake  of  affording  his  friends  an 
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opportunity  to  Tindicate  Iiis  character.  I  have  no  saeli  reason  to  infln 
me  to  write  the  History  of  the  Church  in  this  and  the  adjacent  eomi 
To  do  it  I  must  of  course  speak  of  myself ;  for  I  was  the  principal 
only  minister  for  several  years.  Happy  years  indeed — I  never  feh 
couraged,  neither  did  I  feel  alone.  My  wife  was  then  living, — a  ni 
spirited,  sensible  woman,  who,  in  the  room  of  feeling  discouraged,  wai 
first  to  cheer  me  on  in  my  arduous  labours.  The  country  was  then  ' 
paratlvcly  a  wilderness — often  she  gave  me  a  child,  and  then  got  on 
horse  behind  me  with  another  in  her  arms,  and  thus  we  wonld  go  ti 
public  worship  for  a  number  of  miles.  She  excelled  in  music,  and  I  ni 
stood  it  well — wc  were  never  confounded  in  that  part  of  the  service ; 
when  the  congregation  did  not  well  understand  how  to  make  the  respoi 
she  always  did  it  in  a  solemn  manner.  Through  all  kinds  of  wci 
whether  the  place  was  near  or  remote,  I  was  uniformly  at  the  place,  a  i 
time  before  the  people  began  to  assemble.  This  gave  mo  an  opporti 
to  speak  kindly  to  them,  and  to  enquire  in  respect  to  their  families.  ! 
judged  me  to  feel  interested  both  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  well 
and  they  did  not  judge  amiss.  Whenever  a  door  was  opened  to  catee 
in  public  or  private  houses,  I  did  it." 

That  this  venerable  minister  was  eminently  useful  was  a  fact  of  gei 
notoriety.  From  1804  to  181G,  when,  to  use  his  own  words, — *'  the  con 
was  a  comparative  wilderness,"  and  Episcopalians  few  and  widely  dispel 
he  reported  to  the  Convention  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  baptisms. 
1817,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  so  severely  injured  as  to 
elude  active  duties  for  most  of  the  year.  In  1825-26,  he  was  sick  i 
of  the  time,  and  soon  afterwards  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  e: 
lent  companion,  the  partner  of  his  toils,  who  died  while  on  a  visit  U 
brother-in-law,  William  Crandal,  Es(|.,  of  Exeter,  Otsego  County,  N. 

In  his  Report  to  the  Convention  of  1810,  Father  Nash  begins  to 
plain  somewhat  of  the   infirmities  of  age,  although  he  continues  a 
and  energetic.     Besides  his  labour  among  the  white  population,  he 
service,  occasionally,  for  the  Oneida  Indians.      Be  thus  refers  to  1 
interesting  people  in  his  lleport  for  1823  : —         / 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  I  visited  the  church  ijlt  Oneida,  and  with  ; 
sure  can  testify  to  the  excellent  order  observed  ajmong  the  Indians.  1 
congregation,  although  I  have  seen  many  solemn  assemblies,  have  I  Tm 
such  deep  attention,  such  humble  devotion.  By  the  blessing  of  Di 
Providence  on  the  labours  of  the  young  gcntlcmjin  who  has  been  with  1 
since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Willijims,  they  have  been  kept  within  the 
of  the  Church,  although  exertions  have  been  made  to  lead  them  ail 
Those  exertions  will,  most  probably,  in  a  greit  measure,  cease,  as  i1 
pleased  God  to  awaken  to  a  just  s(?nso  of  religion  a  number  of  the 
respectable  of  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 
pious  congregation,  though  small,  will  have  a  tendency  to  secure  the  aM 
mcnt  of  the  Indians,  were  there  any  danger,  which  I  think  there  is  no 
having  their  affections  alienated. 

»'  The  infirmities  of  age  have  prevented  nic  from  equalling  in  my  laV 
the  labours  of  former  years.  The  knowledge  of  this  leaves  a  sO 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I  must  soon  cease  from  those  labours. 
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illl«  has  been  iluue  in  (.'umpitriaon  witli  what  might  bsrc  bMn 

■It  ia  an   arduous  thing,'  said  a.  piuus    miiiaionary,   ■  to   roct   out 
61400  Ui  earthly  thinga,  so  as  to  live  for  another  world.'     I  will 

JHt  i*  11"  arduous  thing  to  ho  entirely  devoted  to  the  serviue  of  God, 
tnr.     Thnt  service  is  delightful,  but  seldom  realiEcd." 

9l,  Bfr.  Na»h  had  a  severe  illness  at  the  bonse  of  his  aon-ln-1aw, 
i  of  Burlington,  Otsego  County,  and  for  several  months  his 
Pf  w»B  daspaired  af.      His  vigorous  eonatitutiun,  however,  rallied 

Bnd  by  the  following  spring  he  was  enabled,  to  some  extent,  to 
i  his  ministeriitl  duties. 

year  before  his  death,  (1835,)  we  find  the  following  brief  Report  from 

Ihm  Journal  of  the  New  York  Convention:— 

hsve,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  been  enabled  to  preai^h  nine 
l«ee  the  year  past — one  in  West  Springfield,  three  in  the  town  of 
ID,  Ilerkiroer  County,  two  in  Richfield,  one  in  New  Lisbon,  and  one 
a  Chnrch,  Butternuts.  I  have,  however,  spent  much  lime  in  vieiting, 
Mbising  ehildrcn,  in  CDUversiug  and  giving  religious  instruction  in 
ff  families  of  our  own  people,  and  aniong  those  of  other  denomino- 
ind  even  among  those  of  no  denomination,  who  oppose  the  saered 
kMOf  the  Church.  Yet  I  have  been  kindly  received  and  treated 
oBM^Iy  hy  all.  A  uniform  rotjucst  has  been  made  that  I  would  repeat 
iil8.  I  notice  this,  because  that  formerly  it  was  very  different.  The 
b,  then,  bad  to  pass  through  evil  report,  and  her  ministers  were 
led  oji  false  teachers,  which  is  now  quite  the  reverse.  For  all  hb 
m  may  God's  holy  name  bo  praised." 

the  spring  of  1836,  the  faithful  old  missionary  again  called  at  his 
tar's  house  at  Burlington,  complaining  of  indisposition,  which  soon 
iped  itself  in  the  form  of   severe  illness.      He  continued  to  grow 

antil  the  4th  of  June,  when  he  entered  into  his  rest,  in  the  seventy- 
fear  of  his  age.  His  remains  and  those  of  his  devoted  wife  are  buried 
;he  church  in  Cooperetowu,  beneath  tbe  shade  of  some  venerable 
— s  spot  which  he  had  often  expressed  a  wi^h  might  bo  hia  burial 

A  beautiful  monument  now  marks  these  honoured  graves. 
I   Bishop  of  New  York,  in  his  Address  to  the  Convention  of  1836, 
peaks  of  the  death  of  good  Father  Nasb : — 

be  venerable  Daniel  Nash,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  faithful  missionary 
!  Counties  of  Otsego  and  Chenango,  was,  about  four  months  since, 
to  his  rest.  Hl  received  Deacon's  Orders  from  tbe  first  Bishop  of 
iocese,  and  went  immediately  to  the  extensive  field  of  labour  in  which, 
k  perseverance  and  fidelity  wherein  he  set  to  his  younger  brethren  a 
Vorlby  example,  he  continued  to  the  last.  The  face  of  the  country, 
Ue  of  society,  the  congregations  which  be  served,  all  undi'rmcnt  great 
w :  but  still  the  good  man  was  there,  faithful  to  his  post,  true  to  his 
itioas,  and  eminently  useful  in  bis  labours.  The  young  loved  him; 
■tnre  confided  in  him  ;  the  aged  sought  In  his  counsels  and  example 
^dance  in  the  short  remainder  of  their  pilgrimage.  Parish  after 
I  was  built  up  on  foundations  laid  by  him.  Younger  brethren  came 
rcIJefe  him  of  their  more  immediate  charge,  hut  8tin*tbo  good  old 
tB»  ibere,  labouring  to  the  lost  among  them ;  and  long  uTtur  physical 
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disability  forbade  any  frequent  public  minlBirationB,  he  w<  Id  go 
to  house,  gathering  the  inmates  around  the  domestio  a  ,  isiviag  peit  jh||l 
to  that  important  branch  of  pastoral  duty  which  he  always  loredi'^&ia 
which  he  was  eminently  successful, — catechising  the  childanm^  and  hmi^^ 
some  word  of  warning,  encouragement,  reproof,  consolation,  or  oormte 
for  each,  as  each  had  need.  It  was  so  ordered,  in  the  oourae  of  pioyiduM, 
that  I  was,  soon  after  his  decease,  in  the  district  of  country  which  had  fi 
long  been  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours;  and  truly  gratified  waalli^ 
witness  that  best  of  testimonies  to  the  virtues  of  the  Man,  the  Chriitii% 
and  the  Pastor,  which  was  found  in  the  full  hearts,  and  the  tender  «■§ 
reverential  expressions,  of  the  multitude  who,  to  use  the  affeotionate  epiliwt 
with  which  for  years  they  had  delighted  to  know  him,  had  been  benft^Ci 
good  old  Father  Nash,^* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  .that  I  should  add  any  thing  in  illustration  of  Ihf 
Nash's  character,  to  the  preceding  statements.  He  was  not  gifted  wilhil 
strong  mind,  but  it  was  original  and  unique,  and  although  he  had  mill 
weaknesses,  he  left  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  all  who  knew  hia,4ft 
his  sincerity,  goodness,  and  devotedness.  **His  character"  (aa  oneof.MKr, 
contemporaries  remarks)  **  strikingly  exhibited  the  idea  of  the  poet,— 
dull,  half  duty.*  There  were  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  he  aatd 
which,  since  his  death,  have  recurred  to  my  memory  with  almoat  the 
of  inspiration." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  •  ■  ;j: 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  youn, 

JOHN  M.  HO 


■♦♦■ 
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1798—1830. 

John  Henry  Hob  art  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth 
Edmund  Hobart,  who  emigrated  from  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  to- 
country  in  1633,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hingham,  Maes., 
town  he  represented,  for  several  years,  in  the  Legislature  of  the  C< 
The  grandson  of  Edmund  (John)  went,  in  the  spirit  of  adTentnre, 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent,  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Penniyl 
by  William  Penn,  in  1681,  and,  on  his  return,  married  in  a  Swedish 
where  Philadelphia  was  afterwards  built;  and  he  settled  on  a  ipol 
called   Kensington,    a  Northern   suburb  of  that  city.     To  the 
religious  views  of  his  wife  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that,  though  hO' 
been  educated  a  strict  Congregationalist,  he  now  became  an 
lian.     Capt.   Enoch  Hobart,   the  son  of  John,  and  the  fatlwr  of 
Henry,  was  the  commander  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  was  tUstingvl 
sterling  integrity  and  successful  enterprise.     His  wife,  the  mothef  Of 

*  Memoir  bj  BOt.  J.  F.  8efaroeder.— Berrian*B  Ilist.  Trio.  Ch.— EvcsfCMO^  L^HSO* : 
4on,— Rer.  Dr.  J.  U.  IIobftrt>  and  0.  B.  Rapelje,  Esq. 
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k»  HanDBh  Prntt,  it  Indy  uf  n  highly-  rct'pt^ctrible  fumily  in   Pbilft- 

»iect  of  this  tlietcb  wm  bora  in  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  Sop- 
175 ;  and  u  his  futhcT  died  ihe  ocit  year,  hU  tarlj  iTftiiung 
Btirely  upon  hia  mother,  whose  fine  talents  and  aceomplishinnnta, 
I  earliest  pietr,  emineotly  qualified  her  for  the  double  paronUl 
)athh  ehc  was  ihns  called.  Under  Ler  faithful  instrucLions  aad 
itfae  mind  of  this  son  earlj  took  a  serious  direction,  as  well  U 
bi  ita  first  dcvi^lopmenta,  a  tuoro  than  ordinary  degree  of  Bprighl* 
I  ri^ur.  Until  he  reached  his  ninth  year,  he  was  a  pupil  in  tlw 
(aebool  of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  a.  teacher  in  high  repute  in  Philadelphia  ; 
^preised  his  regret  to  subsequent  life  that  the  auhool  was  so  distaol 
hfAsideuee  that  he  was  obliged  to  hoRtcn  from  hia  meals  in  order  to 
■Hon,  as  he  attributed  to  this  oircnnigtauce  the  beginning  of  an 
rdyspepsia,  from  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  sufferer.  At  ths 
PU)  he  WAS  reoeivcd  into  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Philadelphia, 
■eonimeaced  hia  classical  studies,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Il  afterwards  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Uere 
i  great  rcputatiou  as  a  seholar,  and  nlao  as  a  speaker;  and  was 
^tially  commended  by  both  the  Prineipal  and  the  Trustees.  Ho  is 
Put^e  been,  at  this  period,  exceedingly  active  and  industrious,  but 
M  iinpetnous ;  social  and  cheerful,  amhitioua  of  distinction,  but 
Uy  free  from  envy  and  jealouay.  He  entered  the  College  of 
Iphia  in  1788,  when  he  w.is  in  bis  thirteenth  year,  and  cootinueH  his 

e  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
t,  and  received  the  rite  of  Confirmation  from  Bishop  White, — the 
inerable  Prelate  by  whom  he  was  destined  subsequently  to  be 
1  to  the  Ministry,  and  consecrated  to  the  Episcopate. 
)  ftatumn  of  1791,  he  transferred  his  college  relations  to  Princeton, 
e  became  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  and  sustained,  through  his 
oarse,  a  high  reputation  for  talents,  diligence,  and  moral  worth. 
:  hb  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  September,  1793,  and  divided 
idler  the  highest  honour  of  the  class.  One  of  hia  moat  intimate 
friends  was  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Henry  KoUoek,  whowas 
p  standing  one  year  his  junior.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  both 
■■gh  one  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian,  and  the  other  strongly  opposed 
opacy,  they  maintained  the  most  familiar  and  afi'ectionate  relations 
ly  were  separated  by  death. 

xfter  Mr.  Hobart  graduated,  he  was  led,  by  a  train  of  events,  to 
ft  counting-house  of  bis  brother-in-law,  Mr,  Robert  Smith,  who  was 

in  an  extensive  mercantile  business.  He  found  the  employment, 
,  repugnant  to  bis  tastes  and  habits,  and  be  soon  resolved  to  quit  it 
m  to  something  more  congenial.  His  purpose  was  now  distinctly 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  to  pursue  hia  theological 
Mder  Bishop  White  ;  but  as  a  Tutorship  at  Princeton  was  offered 
wt  thia  time,  he  determined  to  accept  it,  and  accordingly  removed 
and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  January,  1796.     In  connection 

oAcial  duties  in  the  College,  he  proseonted  his  dieologioal  ttadif* 

T.  S6 
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under  the  direction  of  the  venerable  President,  Dr.  Samoal  Blialiflpe 
Smith.  Though  he  was  a  decided  Episcopalian,  and  aometuiMM  ImU  Hffit^ 
ous  discussions  on  points  of  difference  between  himself  and  his  PresbjtorisA 
brethren,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  with  them  in  their  prayor-iBaoli9|k 
or  to  take  his  turn  with  them  in  praying  extemporanoonsly.  Thb,  kv- 
ever,  it  is  well  known,  he  came  subsequently  to  consider  an  irregularity. 

Having  continued  in  his  Tutorship  for  more  than  two  years,  disohaigiag 
its  duties  with  great  ability  and  acceptance,  he  resigned  the  office  in  Mar^ 
1798.  Ho  now  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where,  until  the  time  of  his  oidi- 
nation,  he  had  constant  personal  intercourse  with  Bishop  White,  with  whon 
indeed  he  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  during  his  residence  at 
Princeton.  Under  his  special  direction  he  completed  his  theological  studies; 
and  on  the  3d  of  June  following,  (1798,)  he  was  admitted  by  him  to  the 
Order  of  Deacons.  His  mother,  his  only  brother,  and  only  sister,  wen 
present  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremonial. 

The  Bishop,  from  his  strong  attachment  to  Mr.  Hobart,  and  the  hfgk 
estimate  he  had  of  his  talents  and  character,  was  very  desiroos  thst  ht 
should  be  settled  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  in  Ik 
hope  that  he  might,  at  no  distant  period,  become  connected  with  one  d 
the  churches  of  which  he  was  himself  Hector.  With  this  view  he  iata^ 
ested  himself  in  procuring  his  settlement  over  the  two  Charehss  -if 
Trinity,  Oxford,  and  All  Saints',  Perkiomen,  within  from  ten  to  thirtaa- 
milcs  of  the  city.  Here  he  was  greatly  admired  for  his  talents,  Sii 
beloved  for  his  generous  disposition  and  fine  social  qualities,  but  his  sshij 
was  small,  and  paid  not  without  much  diiEculty.  The  congregation  of  BL- 
Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  were  desirous  that  he  should  become  AsiisfcHi 
Minister  to  their  Hector,  Dr.  Magaw ;  but  he  shrank  from  so  pnUiiS 
station,  and  in  1799,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Christ  Church,  New  Bnu^ 
wick,  N.  J.,  for  one  year.  This  he  did  the  more  readily,  as  he  wooH 
thereby  be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Princeton,  and  would  besUt 
to  gratify  his  literary  tastes,  by  having  easy  access  to  both  its  enltiTSlil 
society,  and  its  extensive  library.  ^^ 

After  he  had  been  at  Brunswick  about  three  months,  labonring  diligest^j) 
and  yet  living  in  a  sort  of  scholastic  retirement,  he  was  invited  to  tikeslsi^ 
of  the  church  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island.  He  immediately  addrMSii'i 
a  letter  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  then  in  charge,  stating  tlie  frsi  ift 
his  having  received  a  call  from  Hempstead,  and  his  conviction  that  it 
be  every  way  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  accept  it ;  and  moreover,  that  iCli  j 
did  not  accept  it  without  much  delay,  they  would  feel  obliged  to  proceed ftsW 
election  of  another  pastor  ;  and  he  respectfully  inquired  whether,  la 
sideration  of  these  circumstances,  the  Vestry  would  consent  to  relessi  V^-] 
from  his  engagement  with  them  for  the  last  six  months.  But  the  TeiJ  M)i^ 
day,  he  addressed  to  them  another  communication,  revoking  tlie 
which  he  had  previously  made,  and  assuring  them  that,  upon  refleetisaft!! 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  accept  of  a  release  from  his  engagement, 
their  generosity  should  grant  it,  and  that  he  should  cheerfully 
them  till  the  end  of  the  year.  He,  accordingly,  did  remain  mitil  Iks  ¥)t\ 
of  May,  1800,  terminating  his  labours  there  on  the  very  day  wUek  sMll 
pleted  a  year  from  their  commencement.  .  *^ 
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About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Mary  Goodwin,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chandler,  of  Elizabcthtown,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  an  intelligent  and  excellent 
lady,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  doctrines  of  her  Church,  and  every  way 
fitted  for  the  arduous  and  elevated  position  to  which  her  marriage  intro- 
duced her. 

St.  George's  Church  at  Hempstead  having  chosen  rather  to  wait  a  few 
months  for  Mr.  Hobart's  services,  than  fail  altogether  of  securing  them, 
was  kept  open  for  him  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  at  New  Brunswick, 
when  he  at  once  went  to  Hempstead,  and  commenced  there  his  official 
labours.  But  by  this  time  he  had  become  so  much  a  man  of  mark,  that 
the  attention  of  congregations  still  more  important  was  drawn  to  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  become  settled  before  he  had  an  offer  of  the  Rectorship 
of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York,  which,  however,  he  promptly  declined. 
But  in  September  following,  he  was  invited  to  become  an  Assistant  Minis- 
ter of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, — the  Rev.  John  Bissett,*  who  had  for 
several  years  held  that  place,  having  then  recently  resigned ;  and  as  ho 
regarded  this  as  the  most  important  field  of  labour  to  which  he  could  be 
called,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  occupancy  of  it.  He, 
iccordingly,  removed  to  the  city,  and  began  his  labours  in  his  new  field, 
and  shortly  after  was  ordained  Priest  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost,  in 
Trinity  Church. 

While  yet  in  Deacon's  Orders,  Mr.  Hobart  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  House  of  Bishops,  at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  June  3,  1799. 
When  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  but  three  years,  and  in  the  Diocese  of 
Xew  York  but  a  few  months,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Diocese,  and  elected  one  of  tlie  deputies  to  the  General  Convention, 
which  met  at  Trenton,  September,  1801.     At  the  next  General  Conven- 

•  John  Bissett  was  born  in  Scotlaml  about  the  year  1702.     Having  gniduatcd  at  the  Uni- 
TCTsltj  of  Aberdeen,  he  canie  to  this  country  and  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  Bishop  ?ca- 
bory,  in  17.S6.     As  early  as  17S9,  he  was  Keetor  of  Shrewsbury  Parish,  in  Maryland,  and  tho 
flUD<;  year  was  a  deputy  in  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  revised  the  Book  of 
Coxani'iD  Prayer.     lie  was  also  a  deputy  in  the  same  Body,  and  elected  its  i»eeretary,  in  New 
York,  in  17*^2.     Buritig  the  session  that  year,  he  and  tho  Rev.  Joseph  Pilinore,  also  a  deputy, 
were  made  candidates  fur  tho  Third  AssisUuit  Minister  of  Trinity  Church;  and  the  matter  being 
nbmitted  by  the  Vestry  to  the  three  congregations,  Mr.  Bissett  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  immediately  on  his  new  field  of  labour.     lie  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Convention  also  in  1795.     He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  extremely  neat  in  his  personal  appearance.     The  Hon.  Wm.  A.  L>uer,  in  his 
"Rcminisrences  of  an  Old  Yorker,''  writes  thus  of  him : — '*  He  was  a  more  eloquent  and  pow- 
erfal  preacher,  [ierhaps,  if  not  a  more  popular  one,  than  any  preceding  or  sucoeoding  him  in 
office.     He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  his  tongue  would  literally  have  refused  its  office,  had 
be  attempted  to  deny  his  country.     Besides  being  an  excellent  preacher,  he  was, — ^^hat  indeed 
WM  requisite  to  make  him  such, — a  sound  divine,  and  a  ripe  and  good  sch(»lar.     For  some  years, 
during  hw  connection  with  Trinity  Church,  ho  held  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  in  Columbia  College.     H«  was,  moreover,  a  bachelor,  and  his   preaching  was  found  to 
UiD'^t  attractive  to  the  young  ladies.     With  one  of  his  fair  auditresses  it  was  his  misfortune, 
Mit  proved,  to  full  in  love,  and  tho  ill  success  attending  his  suit  <lrovc  him  to  seek  consolation, 
not  where  it  was  most  natural  that  a  clergyman,  before  all  others,  should  seek  it.  but  from  that 
Imt  resource  of  the  des]»eratc  sensualist,  the  bottle.     This  soon  compelled  his  resignation.     Ho 
rrtumeil,  then,  to  his  nati\e  country,  and,  not  many  years  afterwards,  T  met  and  acwsted  him  in 
lie  5tre«;ts  of  London.   He  recognised  me  at  once,  though,  in  the  interval,  I  hnd  |mssed  from  youth 
to  maiihit-jd ;   but  ho  evinced  no  jjleasure  at  the  meeting.     He  wns  pale  and  eninciated,  and  his 
tAole  apiiearance  was  strikingly  that  of  a  broken  down  gentleman.     Ho  nuide  some  inquirit^ 
iwpeeting  his  former  acquaintances  in  New  York,  and  informed  me  that  h<*  was  employed  as  a 
wiTector  of  the  press,     .fudging  from  his  looks  and  conversation  that  he  had  reformed,  I  gave 
hfan  my  address,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  mo  at  a  coffee -house  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
be  declined,    and  I  saw  him  no  more.     I  have  since  heard  that  ho  was  dead/'     His  death  ia 
believed  to  have  taken  place  not  far  from  the  year  1810. 
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tion,  in  1804,  he  was  again  a  representative  from  New  York  in  tte  HoM 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  and  was  chosen  Soeretary  to  Am  Honw; 
and  the  same  distinction  was  again  conferred  apon  him  in  1808.     EBagml 
intelligence,  activity,  and  energy,  always  rendered  him  one  of  the 
efficient  members  of  the  Convention,  and  secured  to  him  a  powerful  i 
ence  in  all  the  general  councils  of  the  Church. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  DnioB  Ool> 
lege,  in  1806. 

The  Bt.  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  haviag 
been  disabled  for  public  service,  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  in  Febnuny, 
1811,  called  a  Special  Convention,  which  met  on  the  second  Tuesday  h 
May  following,  the  object  of  which  was  the  election  of  an  Assistant  Bishoyi 
Dr.  Hobart  was  not  only  the  prominent  but  the  only  candidate ;  and  thmi^' 
he  had  some  vigorous  opponents,  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority. 
His  consecration  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  in  connection  with  thai  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Victs  Grriswold,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,*-^ 
Bishop  White  acting  as  Consccrator,  and  Bishop  Provoost  and  Bishop  Ji^ 
vis  assisting.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  Kakop 
White  first  laid  his  hands  on  Hobart  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  though  Oii^ 
wold  was  his  senior  both  in  age  and  ministerial  standing. 

Dr.  Hobart,  though  nominally  only  an  Assistant  Bishop,  had  really,^ 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  Bishop  Moore,  the  whole  charge  of  ii? 
immense  Diocese  devolving  upon  him.  He  became  at  once  prominoat  it 
the  House  of  Bishops,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  every  meeting  ezeeyl' 
the  one  in  1823,  when  he  was  detained  by  sickness,  until  the  close  of  Vk 
life.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  in  February,  1816,  Dr.  Hobiil'' 
became  Diocesan  of  New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  when  At* 
Rev.  Dr.  Beach,  Assistant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  resigned  his  oft^ 
the  Assistant  Bishop  was  immediately  called  to  fill  his  place ;  and  he 
inducted  Rector  only  a  few  days  after  Bishop  Moore's  decease. 

Bishop  Hobart*s  Diocese  now  extended  more  than  three  hundred  aiki'^ 
from  East  to  West,  and  required  an  amount  of  labour  which  few 
would  have  been  able  to  perform  ;  but  his  great  energy  and  unyidfi^^ 
perseverance,  in  connection  with  his  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  almost  innni 
claims  that  were  made  upon  him  with  the  utmost  promptness  and 
But  his  labours  were  by  no  moans  confined  within  the  limits  of  liis 
State.     In  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  until  1815,  when  its  first 
Dr.  Croes.  was  consecrated,  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  liad^ 
formed  many  of  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  Episcopate.      While 
Diocese  of  Connecticut  was,  for  several  years,  without  a  Bishop,  after' 
death  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  1813,  Bishop  Hobart  consented,  in  1816,  to 
his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  to  that  See  ;  and  he  held  this  provisional 
until  1819,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  BrowncBt 

There  was  scarcely  any  subject  in  which  Bishop  Hobart  felt  a 
interest  than  the  proper  education  of  the  Clergy.     For  many  yean 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Theological  Seminary  was  proposed^  ba 
projected  in  his  own  mind  such  an  enterprise ;  and  the    ncipioni 
which  he  put  forth  on  the  subject,  at  that  early  period,        '  be  said  to 
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m  nov  acndiiig  ibrtkit0 
lb«  jr  all  orer  the  land*    TUs  intlifca- 

at  Kav  York  i    1»19 ;  was  MMnred  to  New  Hamn  in 
UM ;  aad  waa  hiImmi        ly,  as  the  result  of  the  eoassda  of 
Osaersl  CoBTenticB  of  i      Cliiuroli,  in  1821,  reaored  baek  to 
Tofk,  aad  ineorporated  wii    a  local  seminary  whieh  bad  prevkmsly 
ip  tke  eity,  vnc  er  the  eye  and  the  anspiees  of  the  Dioee- 
At  tke  now  organisation  of  the  institution.  Bishop  Hobart  was 
to  tlia  ehair  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pnlpit  Eloquence;  and 
;,  in  1822,  he  delivered  an  Address  presenting  the  objeets, 
results,  and  means  of  the  institution,  in  a  manner  nnoommonly 
aad  attractive.     He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  Pntfessor^ 
||i^  ao  as  eflfoetually  to  secure  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of 


But  Bishop  Hobart's  accumulated  labours  at  length  began  to  make  a 
|SB|is|iibls  inroad  upon  the  vigour  of  his  constitution ;  and  in  1828,  his 
psslftk  had  become  so  much  enfeebled  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he 
intermit  his  labours  for  a  while,  and  try  the  effeot  of  a  voyage  to 
Aecordingly,  the  necessary  preparation  having  been  made,  he 
ibr  Liverpool  in  the  Packet  Ship  Meteor,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
',  aaudst  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  affectionate  regard  from 

Cnnmbers  not  only  of  clergymen  but  of  lajrmen,  who  **  accompanied 
oito  the  ship."     He  reached  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  November,  with 
-lis  health  decidedly  improved. 

Bishop  Hobart's  foreign  tour,  including  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 

Fiance,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  occupied  him  about  two  years.     He  was 

mseived  every  where  with  marked  attention,  and  in  each  of  the  countries 

Is  visited,  found  much  to  interest  and  gratify  him.     In  Rome  he  preached 

Alee  times  in  a  chapel  in  which  Protestant  worship  was  then  barely  tolc- 

ated,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  made  an  impressive  and  effective  appeal 

ia  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont.     In 

lis  journey  through  the  Italian  States  the  Republican  Protestant  Bbhop 

vss  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  scrutinizing  officials  he  had  to  encounter : 

mi  when  at  Milan,  he  was  unceremoniously  summoned  before  the  civil  mag- 

ktoates,  to  be  examined  as  to  the  actual  object  of  his  tour.     He  accordingly 

Sffeared,  at  the  appointed  time,  with  his  interpreter ;  but  as  the  process 

rf  peaking  with  borrowed  lips  proved  too  slow  for  his  ardent  and  impa- 

•  'licBt  spirit,  he  discarded  it  after  a  little,  and  broke  out  in  his  own  vemac- 

[»  ritt  English ;  and  though  the  magistrates  did  not  understand  a  word  that 

Wisid,  the  freedom  and  frankness  of  his  manner  left  them  in  no  doubt  of 

lii  honesty,  and  they  accordingly  dismissed  him  without  subjecting  him  to 

farther  annoyance. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  deference  with  which   Bishop  Hobart  was 

Heeived  by  the  most  distinguished  people  abroad,  he  was  grieved  to  find,  on 

tk  frst  arrival  in  England,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  were  charged,  in 

publications,  with  not  faithfully  inculcating  the  peculiar  doctrines 

Ike  Gospel ;  and  especially  that  he  had  himself  been  represented  as 

Wgleg  ting  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  insisting  chiefly  on  mere  externals. 
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1806.     A  Collection  of  Essays  on  the  subject  of  opM7t  ^^^i  UO*. 

Apology  for  Apostolic  Order  and  its  Advocates,  in  a  i  m  of  LeUsw  U} 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  8vo.,  1807.  The  Jfizedknea  of  Hi 
Church  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  Trinity  Chnrdi,  HiVi 
ark,  New  Jersey,  1810.  A  Statement  addressed  to  the  EpiseopaUaM  ii 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  some  recent  events  in  the  Proieslnl 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  said  State,  1812.  The  Origin,  the  General  (Atfr 
acter,  and  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnreh  m  tk 
United  States  of  America :  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Jamea'  Chnveh»  k 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  General  Co» 
vention  of  the  said  Church,  and  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rot.  Bishi^' 
Moore,  of  Virginia,  1814.  The  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devotiot 
1814.  The  Security  of  a  Nation:  A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Ghimll' 
New  York,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  StalHiJ 
and  the  Grovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  a  day  of  Thankaginng 
Almighty  God  for  the  various  Public  Mercies  of  his  Providence,  and 
cially  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Blessings  of  Peace,  1815.  A  Pi 
Letter  to  the  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Stats 
New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
1816.  A  Reply*  to  an  Answer  to  Bishop  Hobart's  Pastoral  Letlsff 
the  subject  of  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Societies,  in  a 
addressed  to  the  Author  of  the  Answer,  1815.  A  Charge  to  the 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York  delivweii 
the  Convention  of  the  Churches  in  said  State  in  Trinit;f  Chnreh  in  the 
of  New  York,  1815.  Observations  on  a  late  pamphlet  containing 
tures  of  Bishop  Ilobart's  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  Societies,  1815.  The  Moral  Efficacy  and  the 
tive  Benefits  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel:  A  Sermon  preached  rt 
Consecration  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  New  Hayen,  1816. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Auxiliary  New  York  Bible  Society  and 
men  Prayer  Book  Society,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  1816. 
Candidate  for  Confirmation  instructed,  1816.  A  Funeral  AddrsH 
vcrcd  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.  D.,  in 
Church.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  on  the  Place  of  Departed 
and  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  1816.  An  Address  to  E] 
on  the  subject  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  1816.  An  AddrsH 
vered  before  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary 
Young  Men  and  others,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  1817.  Tha 
ficial  Effects  of  Sunday  Schools  considered  in  an  Address  deliTend  lA 
Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  union  with  the  N«v 
Protestant  p]piscopal  Sunday  School  Society,  1817.  The  C< 
the  Church  of  Rome  contrasted  with  certain  Protestant  errors,  in  a 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnroh  in  IIm 
of  New  York,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Convention  of  said  Chord  in 
Church,  New  York,  1817,  and  subsequently  to  the  Clergy  of  and 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  Bridgeport,  1818.  The  Chnrohi 
Principles  of  the  Churchman  stated  and  explained,  in  d*    iaefeioii 

*  Thifl  and  the  other  anonjmoiu  pnblieationi  in  this  I  lit  are  eredited  to  Bl 
aathoiitj  of  his  particular  friend,  the  Ker.  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Newhofh. 
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«(  Ik   <  rf  !         ,  and  tnm  tbe  Enron  of  certain  Pro- 

1$  in  ft  'J       11        ;e,  delivered  first  to  tbe  Clergy  of  the  Pro- 
Clivreli  in  tbe  State  of  Gonneeticnt,  at  the  Opening  of 
«f  aaid  Glrareb  in  New  Haven,  in  June,  1818 ;  and  subse- 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  same  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
i  ins.     ▲  Pastoral  Letter  relative  to  Measures  for  the  Theologi- 
of  Candidates  for  Orders,  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and 
«f  tke  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1820. 
delivered  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  held  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
1821.     An  Address  delivered  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
Bpisoopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  held  in  St.  Paul's 
in  the  City  of  Troy,  1822.     An  Introductory  Address,  on  occasion 
Opening  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1822.     Mant  and 
jlj*B  Bible,  with  notes,  1823.     An  Address  to  the  Convention  of  the 
of  New  York,  1823.      A  Note  from  Corrector  to  "William  Jay, 
A  Beply  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  by 
Jay:  In  a  Letter  to  that  gentleman,  By  Corrector,  1823.     A 
to  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  occasioned  by  the  Stric- 
m  Bible  Societies,  contained  in  his  late  Address  to  the  Convention 
York,  by  a  Churchman  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York :  In  a  Letter 
gMiUeman,  by  Corrector,  1823.     Sermons  on  the  Principal  Events 
; Troths  of  Redemption.     Two  vols.  8vo.,  1824.      Christian  Sympa- 
A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Congregation  of  English  Protestants, 
city  of  Rome,   Italy,  on  Piaster  Sunday,  on   occasion   of  a  Col- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Yaudois  or  Waldenses  in  Piedmont,  1825. 
;United  States  of  America  compared  with  some  European  countries, 
irly  England :  in  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  and  in 
I's  and  St.  John's  Chapels,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1825.     The 
Churchman  vindicated :  A  Fourth  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Pro- 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New-York,  1826.     An  Address 
before  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
«f  New  York,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  1827.     The  Christian 
approving  himself  unto  God  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the 
tnt  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  :  A  Sermon 
in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Rt. 
iH.  U.  Onderdonk,  as  Assistant  Bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1827.     The  Man  of  God  :  A  Sermon 
in  St.  Thomas*  Church,  New  York,  at  the  Institution  of  the  Rev. 
Upfold,  M.  D.,  into  the  Rectorship  of  the  said  Church,  1828.     An 
to  the  Students  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
Episcopal  Church,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminary,  1828.. 
ition  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart  from 
[versions  contained  in  the  Prefatory  Remarks  annexed  to  the  Con- 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Clerical  Association  of  the  City  of 
[,  1829.     A  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  suIk 
an  Aaaociation  styled  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Clerical  Assooia*^ 
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tion  in  the  Oitr  of  N«w  York,  1829.  ?  '.  i^:» 
rupeet  to  inouloftting  tho  Dootrin*  of  the  1'  7,1 
Chu^a  kt  the  Opening  of  the  ConrentiOB  of  cm  T  _^ 

Chnreh  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Delivered  in  XiNity-iBiii 
7ork,  1829.  The  Reoiproeal  Dotiea  of  Mintatera  ud  Paopig ;  ^ 
preeched  in  8t.  Luke's  Chnroh,  Roebester,  »t  the  IsitiMiqB  ajF^ 
H.  J.  Whitehonse  into  the  Kectorehip  of  uid  Chnnh,  1880. 


FBOll  THE  RET,  JAMES  U.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 


NiwToucOctolMr 

Hy  dear  Sir:  Notwithstanding  Bishop  Eobart  and  niTaeir  wer*  at 
religious  denominationa,  and  tbera  was  considerable  ineqoality  in  imu 
were  always  on  friciidl  j,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  time,  on  intinui 
from  the  time  that  I  wsHastudentin  Dr.  Mason's  Seminary  till  the  Bi^ 
On  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  he  was  an  Assistant  Hiniater  1 
Church.  I  always  found  him  a  true-heartvd  and  generona  friend;  a» 
me  pleasure,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affbctionate  ntf 
character. 

Bishop  Ilobart  had  ono  characteristic  that  may  be  said  to  have  pwi 
whole  man — physical,  intellectual  and  rnqral — T  mean  great  qoiekneMtt 
and  it  was  this,  more  than  any  tiling  elae,  that  madv  liiiu  what  lie  w^ 

He  was  of  not  quite  the  ordinary  height,  with  i*iitlu'r  11  lirontl  A 
piercing  eye,  and  a  highly  intellectual  expression.  Thuugli  t,)iur~  ~~ 
his  countenance  that  betokened  an  unamiable  spirit,  1  iii.'Vi-r  thnii^ 
indicated  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  beneToIence  vliicli  he  possoR«tj 
his  countenance,  bis  whole  frame  seemed  nsTer  at  rest.  His  mnnnen 
fied  and  courtly,  though  without  any  great  artiflcini  pciliiih.  He  1 
SO  much  rapidity  that  you  might  have  supposed  hu  was  walking 
And  the  movements  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue  leri;  as  rn.pid  as 
limbs.  He  talked  on  every  subject  with  great  earnestness,  and  aoina 
mistakes  in  his  statements;  but  it  never  seemed  to  co.st  hin>  ti 
correct  them  when  they  were  made  known  to  him,  Thougli  he  lal 
deal  in  every  company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  yet  1  bcllcce  iiobtt 
that  he  was  assuming,  or  manifested  any  disposition  In  monopnliM 
■ation.  He  had  great  general  intelligence,  and  was  inslriiclive  ai 
able  in  his  social  intercourse. 

Bishop  Hobart,  as  you  would  infer  from  what  I  have  xnid  or  hi 
quickness,  would  sometimes  say  and  do  things,  under  KU'ldvii  imptd 
would  have  occasion  to  regret;  but  his  large  heart  alunya  catue  up  1 
Teparation  of  any  injury,  however  small,  which  he  lliou^hl  he  had  i| 
was  full  of  warm  and  kindly  sympathy,  and  would  Oj  lu  the  relief 
being  ill  distress  as  soon  sb  any  other  man. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  rapid,  businesS'likc,  earnest  in  Iiis  nianner, 
elegant  or  gracelVil.  His  voice,  though  not  very  Gtrni'^-,  wa>i  dear,  1 
natural  and  varied.  He  made  you  feel  that  he  heartily  l>tliL>vnif  ill ! 
and  meant  that  you  should  believe  it  too.  His  sentiuns  vrcm  );mi 
and  methodical,  and  fhll  of  well  digested,  well  mntiin-d  tliouebt. 
great  admiration  for  the  works  of  Baxter;  and  my  impri'stion  is  ik 
logical  views  did  not  diSbr materially  from  bis.  He itnd  the  rUureh ; 
too  much  rapidity,  and  the  Burial  Service  particularly  I  liavo  hMrd  ll 
Away  that  considerably  diminished  its  solemnity  and  tiiprcssiveueM 
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iOf  bnsincKM,  his  rapid  tciidencies  sometimes  betrayed  liimintg  Biron, 
^ticn  hint  once  or  twice,  in  sacli  circuinsloDccs,  somcwliat  confused; 
llways  prompt,  energetic  nod  efflL-ient-  lli-  was  well  ujquainled  with 
t  business,  and  his  knoiFledge  was  slwsys  ready  hr  prscticftl  ajipli- 

lent  to  bis  owTi  Church  wss  verj  strong,  and  led  iiim  to  the  most 
J  for  the  promotion  of  its  intereeiLs.  But  while  his  principles  would 
^iBi  to  recognise  other  denoiuinatiOTis,  Etrictl;  speaking,  as  part  of  the 
^1^,  his  nobility  of  soul,  liis  quicit  and  generous  sympathies,  would 
ilum  to  restrict  his  social  and  kindly  intercourse  within  any  denomioft- 
^1.  I  was  myself  a  witness  to  this  for  many  years,  and  sm  not  slow 
^nony  to  it  now. 
\,  Yours  truly  and  affeclionalcly, 

J.  M,  MATHEWS. 

I,  PROM  TDE  HON.  JOHN  A.  KING, 

AtBXKT,  December  16,  1867. 

LSir:  I  will  not  decline  your  rcqneiit  for  ray  recollections  of  Bishop 
>iigh  it  is  more  grsteful  than  easy  to  me  to  comply  with  it)  for  white 
■d  honoured  him  much,  snd  still  cherish  his  tuemory  with  the  pro- 
reneralion,  I  greatly  doubt  my  ability  to  transfer  to  paper  the  strong 
iUe  impressions  which  he  made  upon  me.  And  yet  the  difllculty  lies 
r  obscurity  or  complejiity  that  pertained  to  his  character, — for  he  was, 
likTe  occasion  to  show  you,  one  of  the  most  transparent  of  men;  but 
I  mthtT  in  the  Intensity  that  ijclnngcd  to  all  bi.*  ment.il  ami  moral  char- 
i — in  a  sort  of  elevated  impetuosity,  that  ran  like  achain  of  fire  through 
ft,  and  life,  and  which,  though  it  could  not  fail  to  engrave  itself  upon 
ry  of  every  one  who  witnessed  it,  actually  required  lo  be  seen  in  order 
y  realized.  However  dilfercntl}' his  character  might  be  regarded  by 
person.s,  or  as  viewed  from  different  stand -points,  there  could  hardly 
.inions  as  to  its  original  elements,  its  most  distinctive  features,  among 
)  had  the  opportunity  of  making  even  the  most  limited   observation 

ever  much  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hobart  until  about  the  time  that  be  was 
the  Episcopate;  but  from  that  period  till  the  close  of  his  life,  though 
nsiderably  my  senior,  my  relations  with  him  were  more  than  friendly — 
intimate;  and  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  liim,  under  circumstances 
ftttcd  to  di.splay  his  varied  and  striking  characteristics.  My  own  inti- 
1  him  was  chieily  through  the  intimacy  tli.-it  existed  between  himself 
ther,  who  was  at  once  one  of  Iii^  warmestfnends  and  greatest  admirers, 
iras  early  one  of  the  Wardens  of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  he  was 
id  tie  retained  the  place  for  some  time  after  his  removal  to  Jamaica. 
isociated  with  him  also  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  College; 
■ith  him  in  Convention;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  a  member  nf  the 
n  by  which  he  was  chosen  Bishop.  In  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  lie  had 
implicit  reliance  on  bis  judgment;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
ith  him  in  any  thing  of  importance.  Under  these  circumstances,  you 
Ij  undcn^tand  that  the  Bishop  was  on  terms  of  the  most  unrestrained 
le  with  our  family,  xo  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed  a  better 
tjr  than  I  did  for  forming  a  correct  idea  of  his  character. 
the  first  things  that  would  strike  you  in  respect  to  Bishop  Hobart  was 
t  naturalntta — he  spoke  and  acted  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart — 
)  BMid  and  did  things  with  wonderful  effect,  yet  he  nerer  uid  or  did 
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any  thing  for  effect,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  phraM.^  The 
you  began  to  converse  with  him,  you  felt  that  whatever  elie  yon  migkt 
encounter,  it  would  not  be  an  artful  or  studied  reserve,  or  any  Uiing  tl 
inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity.  You  could  not  fed  that  J 
in  contact  with  one  who  was  lying  in  wait  to  entrap  you,  or  watching  ft 
thing  that  he  might  turn  to  your  disadvantage.  The  very  manner  of  the 
his  countenance,  his  intonations,  forbade  the  leaBt  suspicion  of  hia  ii 
Possibly  he  might  say  things  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  assent 
would  con-vince  you  that  ht  believed  them  with  all  his  heart.  Possibly  ] 
speak  with  more  confidence  and  boldness  than  you  would  like;  but  yo 
not  fail  to  like  the  perfect  sincerity  and  thoroughness  of  conviction  whk 
it.  Possibly  you  might  regret  some  of  his  scathing  animadversions  np 
or  things,  that  happened  to  be  offensive  to  him;  but  there  would  be  thai 
his  severity  that  would  make  you  feel  that  it  was  the  severity  of  a  M 
generous  mind. 

I  have  not  known  a  man  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  stronger  sense  < 
combined  with  greater  firmness  of  purpose,  than  Bishop  Ilobart.  1 
rapidly  to  his  conclusions,  and  then  acted  upon  them  with  a  determinat 
energy  that  often  seemed  heroic.  But  if  he  had  acted  wrong,  his  mind  « 
as  day  to  conviction,  and  it  cost  him  not  the  least  effort  to  retrace  his  s 
if  need  be,  to  repair  the  unintentional  injury.  1  recollect  an  instance  v 
individual  to  whom  he  had  been  most  strongly  attached,  and  whom  he  h) 
personal  motive  to  endeavour  to  sustain,  had  been  guilty  of  a  grossly  4i8 
able  and  even  immoral  act;  and  in  his  usual  decisive  manner,  he  wrot* 
father, — **  We  must  not  attempt  to  apologize  for  him — he  must  be  gi^ 
Then  I  have  known  other  instances  in  which  he  has  become  convinced 
had,  perhaps  through  misapprehension,  or  inadvertence,  or  undue  ezc 
unnecessarily  wounded  the  feelings  of  an  individual,  when  his  great  and  ] 
heart  has  eagerly  embraced  the  very  first  opportunity  to  make  the  moi 
explanation,  or  if  need  be,  concession,  that  could  possibly  be  asked  of  b 

I  think  1  may  say  with  great  confidence  that  Bishop  Hobart's  whole  c 
bore  the  stamp  of  greatness.  His  mind  was  at  once  quick  in  its  movensi 
powerful  in  its  grasp.  He  took  an  intense  view  of  every  subject  to  w 
thoughts  were  directed,  and  he  had  the  power  of  presenting  it  with  eqo 
sity  toother  minds.  Ilis  faculties  were  highly  cultivated,  and  his  laq 
of  knowledge  were  fully  at  his  command.  You  could  not  place  him  in 
cumstanccs,  but  that  he  would  display  a  master  mind.  What  he  wi 
Rector  of  a  Church,  or  the  Bishop  of  a  Diocese,  or  I  had  almost  said,  in 
meeting  that  you  might  have  with  him  in  the  street,  would  satisfy  you 
Providence  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  even  the  head  of  i 
he  had  qualities  which  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  position.  I  wel 
her  to  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  him  as  possessing  powers  of  debi 
were  almost  unrivalled.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he  was  j 
you  would  expect  from  the  qualities  which  I  have  attributed  to  him. 
one  of  the  High  Churchmen  of  his  day,  and  admitted  no  compromise  i 
to  the  opinions  he  held  as  an  Episcopalian ;  but  he  was  still  in  the  roost  i 
relations  with  many  clergymen  of  other  communions.  As  a  preacher 
natural,  earnest,  bold,  effective,  and  you  seemed  not  only  to  feel  tho| 
see  the  fiash,  of  the  inward  fire.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  di^ 
commanding.  His  sermons  were  written  with  conciseness  and  point,  • 
great  vigour,  and  were  designed  to  find  tlicir  way  to  the  life  rather  thi 
understanding  than  the  passions.  As  the  Head  of  the  Diocese,  yon  eon 
fix  a  limit  to  his  influence — there  were  those  indeed  who  dissented  fW>m 
and  polk;y  on  some  points,  but  it  was  not  at  the  option  of  any  body  tri 
not  to  respect  him ;  Und  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Olerigy  it  li  not  too 
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He  thought,  felt,  spoke,  ictcd,  in  this  m  in  ov^rjr 
g  authority. 
s  with  this  reiiernlitB  man  was  in  the  jenr  I82S, 
n  London,  Hlierc  nJ:io  I  was  myself  living  m 
y  tl  Legation.  He  was  then  on  his  nay  home,  after  a  brief  tour  on  the 
at.  I  mwembcr  he  seemed  not  a  liltlc  annoyed  by  the  canonical  obstacle 
ilen  extsli.'il  to  his  being-  inrited  to  preach  in  Great  Britain.  "  Isn't  it 
Dvary.  Mr.  King,"  said  he  to  my  fatiier,  "  that  T  can  preach  in  the  city 
nuid  yel  not  be  allowed  to  proach  in  London  P"  The  obstacle,  bowefer, 
MpMntly  Iremoved  by  an  Act  of  Pnrlinment,  and  my  impression  is  thftt 
|||l  BO  tar  took  advantage  of  its  removal  as  to  preach  afterwards  in  Can- 
Itoh  a  prohibition  was  the  very  thing  to  coma  in  conflict  with  his  higih 
ourabic  notions,  and  especially  with  his  patriotic  regard  to  the  land  of 
'ity. 

lot  much  more  than  an  outline  of  Bishop  Ilohart  that  I  have  given  yoil. 
Ink  I  h»ve  said  enough  to  show  you  that  I  have  been  writing  about  an 

With  sincere  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
t  JOHN  A.  KING. 


'  RT.  REV.  PHILANDER  CHASE,  D.D.* 

1798—1852. 

,ANDER  Chase  was  a  desccodant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from 
Cbasc,  who  came  to  America  in  1C40,  resided  at  Hampton,  N.  H., 
rs,  and  then  removed  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  he  died  December 
0.  He  was  a  son  of  Dudley  and  Alice  Chase,  who  lived  in  Sutton, 
about  ten  years,  and  then  removed  with  his  father  and  several 
1  to  New  Hampshire,  where,  having  obtained  the  grant  of  a  town- 
Und  on  Connecticut  River,  they  agreed  to  settle  and  called  it  Cor- 

honour  of  a  place  of  that  name  in  England,  whence  their  ancestors 
grated.  Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, — the  youngest  of 
1  children,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1775, — the  very  time  when 
erican  army  was  gathering  before  Quebec,  Until  he  had  reached 
ecnth  year,  he  seems  to  have  aspired  to  no  occupalion  beyond  that 
mer;  but,  in  consequence  of  two  distressing  casualties  of  which  he 

subject  about  that  time, — a  severe  wound  in  his  foot,  and  a  frac- 

his  leg,  he  was  led  to  change  his  purpose,  and  the  rather  as  his 
li  father  urged  him  to  consider  these  events  as  monitory  in  respect 
ligber  interests,  and  as  pointing  him  to  a  different  course  of  life, 
tediatcly  commenced  his  preparation  for  College,  and  within  less 
jear  was  entered  at  Dartmouth. 

Sunily,  for  several  generations,  had  been  Congregational  is  ts ;  and 
I  bther  and  grandfather  had  held  tho  office  of  Deacon ;  but  oircum- 

oeenrred  about  this  time  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Episcopal 

ni.  Rer.,  1853.— MS.  fram  Q.  B.  Hapeljt,  B*q. 
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Church,  and  it  was  not  long  before  not  only  this  yonng 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  not  a  few  others  in  the  ttaif^ 
had  found  their  home  in  its  bosom.  He  became  at  onoe  m  li 
officiating,  as  he  had  opportunity,  in  different  places  in  the  regioi 

After  his  graduation  in  1795,  he  visited  Western  Vermont,  an 
far  as  Albany,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  advice  in  regard  to 
studies.  Mr.  Ellison,*  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  at  Albany,  rec 
with  great  kindness,  and  through  his  influence  he  obtained  em 
almost  immediately,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy,  then  jn 
and  the  next  Sabbath  read  Divine  Service  at  Troy.  In  the  8 
1796,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  1 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Fay,  of  Hardwick,  Mass.  In  1' 
he  was  about  twenty-two,  he  received  Deacon's  Orders  from  Bi 
voost,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  New  York. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  now  occupied  as  a  missiona: 
the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  ac 
to  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Wetmore.t  At  Utica,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  a 
at  Canandaigua,  and  several  other  places,  he  organized  pari 
from  his  own  small  salary  contributed  a  hundred  dollars  towards 
tion  of  a  church  at  Stamford,  on  the  Delaware. 

In  the  autumn  of  1799,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  churches 
keepsie  and  Fishkill,  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  of  that  ye 
admitted  by  Bishop  Provoost  to  the  Order  of  Priests.  For  mor 
years  he  resided  at  Poughkecpsie,  and,  besides  performing  the  dc 
double  cure,  he  taught  first  a  private  school,  and  then  an  Acadc 
obliged  to  assume  this  additional  service  in  order  to  make  out  a 
support  for  his  family.  Such  an  amount  of  labour  proved  too  i 
for  his  iron  constitution ;  and  as  some  symptoms  of  alarming  di 
developed  themselves  in  the  constitution  of  his  wife,  he  began  ta 
a  removal  to  some  more  genial  climate.  The  Protestants  of  Ne 
having  applied  to  Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  to  send  them  a  c 
he  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Chase,  who  readily  accepted  it,  and 
Louisiana  in  1805. 


*Tboua8  Ellisox  was  an  Engliahman  by  birtb,  waa  edaoated  at  the  UniTvr 
bridflre,  Enj^Iand,  was  choson  Roct«)r  of  St.  Pcter*8  Cburch,  Albaav,  Maj  1,  1787, 
the  2Ath  of  April,  1802.  Ho  was  ohoaun  a  Kegcnt  of  tho  Univenity,  February  31 
was  a  man  of  great  wit,  of  a  genial  dis|K>8ition,  and  a  favourite  io  social  life. 

t  KuuKRT  (JuiFFiTH  Wktmohk  wa.T  born  in  the  County  of  West  Cbenter,  N.  T. 
ted  to  Holy  Orders  by  IHsbop  Provoont  in  I7i)7;  and  coiiiinenced  his  ministry  ai  a 
ftionary  in  WcHtern  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  tl 
New  York,  orgjinizcd  in  ITDrt, — believed  to  bo  the  first  Society  of  the  kind  ever 
the  Epiveoiiiil  Church  in  this  country.  Iliii  health  soou  became  so  much  impair 
him  for  nii^sionury  labour*  and  he  accordin;;ly  n^tircd  from  the  field  after  »  shmt 
17t>8  bi'niino  Hector  of  St.  (Jeorge's  Church,  Schenectady,  and  Christ  Choit^,  I 
This  oonnoetion  lasted  about  four  years,  when  the  stute  of  bis  health  obliged  bia  I 
labour  altogether.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  lliirty-five  years.  He  received  the  bof 
of  Masfer  of  Arts  from  Columbia  Colb-gp,  in  I7(»S.  He  published  his  Tnaoguiml  A 
nectady,  17U8,  and  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  <' Kxtenitivo  Charity  in  a  Small  Ooi 
of  which  arc  very  creditable  to  his  talentfl.  IMnhop  Chase,  who  succeeded  him  Ii 
ary  labours,  Kays  of  him,— **To  learn  whutptMMl  this  juous  man  did  by  his  ministim 
the  Stutc«  one  must  travel  where  he  travelled,  and  ccmverse  with  tbope  with  whoa  '. 
The  beiiefitM  arising  to  the  Church  of  Chrint  and  to  individuals  were  apparentlj  nw 
He  exhorted  the  indolent,  comforted  the  desiMinding,  and  awakened  th«  crnktai 
so  roused  the  people  from  their  lethargy  and  excited  them  to  a  sense  of  th«ir  nl^ 
that,  in  the  year  following,  there  were  incorporated  in  the  State  seven  new  eongfi 
Divine  service  began  to  oe  performed  in  many  places,  where  people  had 
before." 
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I  of  Christ  (Jliuroh,  Now  Orleans,  was  ostaliliHliuU  hy  Mr. 
tfl,  ftnd  nunurcd  by  hia  care.  lu  tlie . summer  of  1306,  fao 
l^tfce  North  tot  Ilia  wifi?,  but  wilh  that  esoeption  he  never  left 
y  ^e  immoditite  neiglibourboud,  for  a  period  of  e'lx  }-ears.     He 

t  the  midst  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  in  one  instance  suffered 

icfc  of  it,  and  was  saved,  as  he  believed,  by  drinking  oopiougly 
I  %  moment  nf  excitement.     He  taaght  aacbool  at  New  Orkana, 

niA  ftt  Poughkecpsie  1  but  it  wns  s.  severe  trial  la  him  that  his 
9  were  separated  from  their  parcntK,  having  boon  placed  ut  k 
{Pennon  t. 

Ibmmer  of  ISIl.he  removed  his  family  back  to  New  England, 
"the  soke  of  educating  his  children.  Having  placed  thorn  at  the 
'»  Cheshire,  over  which  the  Rev.  Tillolson  Bronson.  D.  D.,  then 
he  hccamc  first  a  temporary  supply,  and  ultimately  the  Rector,  of 
nrch,  Hartford,  which,  owing  to  some  circumstances  in  its  prc- 
tey,  had  become  somewhat  deprosseJ.  Here  he  laboured  with 
Inity,  acceptance,  and  success  ;  the  pariah  grew  annually  iu  both 
asd  compactness,  and  the  general  tone  of  religious  feeling  was 
Vored  by  his  mini3tration.=. 

rtwithstanding  the  happiest  relations  existed  between  him  and  his 
Hartford,  hia  thoughts  and  anxieties  were  continually  directed 
Iw  Great  West,  as  the  field  which  it  was  his  duty  to  occupy;  and 
•fii  came  to  the  resolution  to  find  his  home  somewhere  in  the  vast 
«yond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of 
il7,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon  at  Hartford,  and  the  next 
«t  out  on  hi.i  journey  Westward.  He  preached  in  Ohio  for  the 
on  the  16th  of  March — it  was  in  the  town  of  Salem,  where  there 
a  Episcopalian.  At  once,  the  whole  vigour  of  his  frame  and  the 
oar  of  his  soul  were  put  in  reciuisitioti,  and  before  May  he  had 

parishes  at  Windsor,  Ravenna,  Middlebury,  Zancsville  and 
In  May,  with  the  co-operation,  amongst  others,  of  General 
Mid  Dr.  Drake,  he  presided  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
Church,  Cincinnati.  In  Juno,  he  became  the  Rector  of  three 
—at  Worthington,  Columbus,  ond  Delaware  ;  and,  having  pur- 
arm  at  Worthington,  and  accepted  the  charge  also  of  the  Academy, 
ed  to  Cleveland  to  meet  Mrs.  Chase,  whom  he  had  left  at  Hart- 
he  could  provide  for  her  a  new  home.  The  change  of  residence, 
led,  as  it  was,  with  the  inconveniences  incident  to  a  new  country, 
red  by  a  recurrence  of  her  consumptive  symptoms  ;  and  early  in 
wing  she  finii'hcd  her  earthly  course. 

It  Convention  of  Ohio  had  mot  at  Columbus  during  the  preceding 
.nd  the  nest  was  appointed  to  he  held  in  June  at  Worthington. 
rmer,  two  clergymen  and  nine  lay  delegates  were  present :  at  the 
about  the  same  number,  Mr.  Cha^e  was  nominated  for  the  Epis- 
'an  office  that  must  involve  great  labour  and  responsibility,  with- 
ecuniary  recompense.  Some  reports  unfavourable  ^o  his  moral 
,  originating  from  personal  animosity  at  New  Orleans,  were  afloat, 
sclined,  not  only  to  accept  tlic  office,  but  even  to  exercise  any 
AinctioDs,  until  they   should  be  fairly  investigated — they  were 
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investigated,  and  the  result  fully  attested  his  innooenee.  Thit  ol 
to  his  Consecration  being  removed,  he  was,  on  the  11th  of  Febnuuy,  IS 
consecrated  in  St.  James'  Church,  Philadelphia,  bj  Bishop  White,  anii 
by  Bishops  Hobart,  Kemp,  and  Croes.  He  returned  to  Ohio  on  hondM 
and  immediately  commenced  his  Episcopal  duties  at  Zanesville. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Bishop  Chase  was  married  to  Sophia  HajIo| 
ham,  in  whom  he  found,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  most  affeetiiii 
companion,  and  a  most  efficient  sharer  and  helper  of  his  manifold  IiUmk 
His  second  son,  who  bore  his  name,  who  had  been  graduated  at  Hair. 
College  the  year  before,  and  had  since  been  at  sea  as  a  teacher,  with  to 
of  the  duties  of  Chaplain,  in  the  ship  of  Commodore  Macdonongh,  i 
came  to  his  aid,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  Holy  Orders. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  being  compelled  to  labour  with  his  own  hii 
throughout  the  week  for  an  insufficient  support,  he  accepted  the  PreaidM 
of  Cincinnati  College,  and  retained  t]ie  office  nearly  two  years.  He  ben 
now  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  extraordinary  el 
must  be  made  in  order  to  supply  the  West  with  ministers ;  and  while  e 
templating  this  great  want,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  0 
vention,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the  charity  of  the  Chv 
of  England  might  be  successfully  invoked  in  aid  of  an  effort  to  estahlid 
seminary  designed  to  meet  this  pressing  exigency.  At  the  close  of  ) 
Convention,  the  proposition,  already  matured  in  his  own  mind,  wai  I 
before  the  Clergy  and  Laity ;  but  scarcely  more  than  a  reluctant  aM 
was  given  to  it, — nobody  seeming  to  share  with  the  author  his  conM 
expectations  of  success.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  son  might  be  a 
to  make  the  voyage  to  England ;  but  when,  at  his  admission  to  PrM 
Orders,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  found  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to 
supported  by  two  of  his  brethren  through  the  service,  that  hope  waa 
once  abandoned.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  determined  to  go  forth  and  m 
the  appeal  himself ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  it  would  occasion  hif  ail 
ration  from  a  beloved  son,  whom,  in  all  probability,  if  he  lived  to  rata 
he  would  not  find  among  the  living. 

But  the  Bishop  had  yet  other  trials  to  meet  at  the  very  commeneeai 
of  his  enterprise.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  found  that  hia  pnjl 
was  received  by  Bishop  Hobart  with  very  decided  disapprobation;  andJI 
other  friends  from  whom  he  had  expected  sympathy  and  co-operation,  «^ 
little  disposed  to  commit  themselves  to  what  seemed  to  them  a  ehi 
adventure.  What  added  to  his  embarrassment  was  that  Bishop 
visited  England  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  his  i 
there,  admitting  that  he  only  followed  out  his  own  conscientious  conn 
would  be  wholly  adverse  to  his  success. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Bishop  Chase  met  at  first  with  rather  t 
heartening  reception  ;  but  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  Henry  Clay  to 
Gambier,  whom  Mr.  Clay  had  met  as  one  of  the  British  Commissi 
the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  opened  for  him  a  brighter 
pect.     Ilis  ftordship  was  President  of  the  Church  Missionary 
and,  after  examining  the  Bishop's  papers,  and  becoming  satisfied 
object  was  a  good  one,  he  gave  to  it  the  full  weight  of  his  influence, 
a  very  liberal  pecuniary  contribution.     From  this  time,  many  of  the 
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tent  Clergj,  including  fioniu  »{  tliii  Dignitaries  of  thu  Clmruli,  togetlor 
:h  severftl  of  tbe  Nobility,  eepouaed  Lis  cuuse  nith  great  seal,  und  tliD 
alt  of  his  mission  was  that  he  returned  to  this  conntry  in  July,  1824, 
.h  twenty  thouaaud  dollarH,  to  which  ten  thousand  more  were  sabse- 
inlly  addi>d.  In  the  midst  of  these  Euccessful  labours,  be  received  tlie 
iclive  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  son,  whom  he  hod  left  sinking  under 
I  power  of  disease. 

Per  two  years  afier  his  return,  he  was  engaged  in  obtaining  the  Charter, 
ing  upon  the  site,  and  arranging  the  foundation,  of  Kenyon  College,  and 
I  Theological  Semina.ry  of  Ohio.  He  encamped  on  the  hill  which  ha 
and  Uanibier,  and  incurred  a  severe  laiueneHS  from  the  exposure.  Ho 
ced  round  the  work,  and  the  domain  of  eight  thousand  acres,  and  ostab- 
)ed  a  mill,  a  store,  and  a  quarry.  He  obtained  considerable  aid  from 
fentnt  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  received  five  hundred  pounds  from 
rd  Kenjon,  in  addition  to  his  previous  donations, — given  in  the  name  of 
■eldved  daughter  who  had  died  a  short  time  before.  The  College  woe  at 
iglh  habitable,  and  the  students  who  had  lived  in  log  cabins  around  hia 
n  bumble  dwelling  at  Worthington,  now  gathered  to  this  beautiful  spot. 
e  ioslitution.  by  this  time,  might  be  saiJ  to  be  in  successful  operation, — 
rjag  an  able  body  of  instructers,  and  as  many  pupils  as  could  he  oonve- 
iwtly  aocomniodated. 

Thne  was  Bishop  Chose  engaged  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  uniting 
>wveral  distinct  characterB  of  Founder  and  President  of  the  College, 
1  Head  of  the  Diocese,  and  discharging  the  duties  belonging  to  each  with 
assiduity  and  energy  rarely  equalled.  But  at  length,  after  some  minor 
Ecnltiea  had  been  disposed  of,  a  stand  was  taken  by  the  Professors 
poking  the  question  of  the  extent  of  hii^  powers  over  the  institution  of 
lieh  he  bad  been  the  originator ;  and  they  were  unanimously  sustained  fay 
t  Convention,  which  met  at  Gambler.  On  the  same  day,  he  resigned  hia 
ice  as  Pre^deut,  and  as  Bishop  of  Ohio.  This  was  in  September,  1831. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  left  Oambicr,  and  settled  down  in  the  wilder- 
Mi  on  a  spot  of  land  belonging  to  a  relative,  which  lie  named  "  The  Val- 
J  of  Peace."  Here  he  remained  during  the  next  winter,  occupying  a 
lUn  fifteen  feet  square,  which,  every  Sunday,  became  a  church.  The  nest 
tomer,  he  (00k  possession  of  a  fine  tract  on  the  St.  Joseph,  in  Michigan, 
Mr  the  borders  of  Indiana,  and  called  it  tiilead.  Hero,  for  three  years, 
I  raltivDted  his  land,  at  the  Rame  lime  acting  as  missionary  in  all  that  part 

Hiebiftan,  and  planning  for  himself  a  wide  circuit  of  Visitations,  which 
Wroded  no  man's  Diocese,  Parish,  or  labours."  But,  in  1835,  the  few 
ngjuien  and  parishes  in  Illinois,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  Dio- 
Be.  elected  bim  their  Bishop.     He  recognised  the  voice  of  Providence 

Ihc  appoinCmenI,  and  immediately  hastened  to  liis  ncwfield  of  labour,  in 
)ich  he  found  but  ont.  dmrch,  six  orgauieed  parishes,  and  less  than  fifty 
MMnauifsnls  It  was  in  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  found 
hio  twelve  years  before  ;  and  be  resolved  to  resort  to  a  similar  expedient 
j'tid  of  Its  interest-!      In  the  autumn  of  1835,  he  embarked  again  for 

Qevcral  of  thei  friends  from  whom  he  had  received  the  largest  henefac- 
his.  on  bis  former  visit,  had  passed  away  ;  but  mony  remained  to  welcome 
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him,  and  enoowmge  hi>  new  enterpriH  b;  thrir  it  doafdoM.  ^ 

eotin  BTun  that  he  nolleeted  vru  not  fkr  from  ten  Uu      lad  dattBft.'  4^ 

an  abMuce  of  seven  months,  he  returned,  and  as  his  ~ 

many  of  hia  papers,  had  been  bamt  the  preceding  ' 

remove  his  family  to  Illinois,  where,  in  the  Conntj  of  Paoritt,  ]h  1^ 

temporary  dwelling, — the  place  being  called  "  Robin'a  Neet.*"  .    <: 

In  183S,  the  seventh  year  after  hia  departnre  from  Quulwt  kft  « 
menced  the  foundation  of  Jubilee  College  ;  but  it  waa  not  till  1847  tkl 
Charter,  such  as  he  desired, — subjecting  it  folly  to  the  anthoritj  oC,: 
Episcopal  Gharch,  and  giving  ultimate  control  of  ita  ooDoena  to 
Bishop,  could  bo  obtained.  A  salary  of  a  thousand  dollara  waa  paid  J 
annually  by  the  IJoard  of  Missions,  in  consideration  of  hia  oztennTe  I 
slonary  labours.  In  the  winter  of  1S39-40,  he  visited  MiaBianppi,  Ln 
ana,  Georgia,  and  Soath  Carolina,  and  received  liberal  iimtiiliiililMa. 
his  own  comfort  and  his  infant  seminary.  One  Professorship  waa  aedM 
by  contributions  from  South  Carolina ;  another  chiefly  from  Plulada||l 
New  York,  and  Brooklyn ;  and  his  English  friends  did  not  bil  to  ■ 
him,  from  time  to  time,  snbstantial  tokens  of  their  regard  for  hia,  I 
their  sympathy  in  his  enterprise.  In  1844,  a  large  number  of  tempw 
scholarships  in  his  College  were  sustained  by  aontributiona  from  Nowfl 
land  and  New  York.  Thus  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  amilea  of  Ph 
dence  upon  the  second  College  which  had  been  founded  and  trearod  by  i 
broad  philanthropy  and  indomitable  perseverance. 

In  1S45,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  t*otti 
at  Philadelphia,  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  travelling  was  overset  oa  t 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  he  sustained  a  severe  injary,  similar  to  I 
which  befel  him,  while  travelling  on  the  same  road,  fifteen  years  IxM 
But  he  was  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  did  not,  as  iti  the  former  otf 
fully  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  injury.  From  that  time  he  usnall^r 
in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons. 

Bishop  Chase  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Eastern  Stall's  ut  the  sMioal 
the  General  Convention  of  1847,  when,  as  well  as  at  ike  previouii  Coanj 
tion,  he  prepared  the  Pastoral  Letter.  He  had  been  tbt^  Prividiiitt  Bil 
since  the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold,  in  1843.  He  attended  tlic  Cuoi 
tion  at  Cincinnati  in  1850,  and  at  the  close  of  its  Msaiun,  and  near 
night,  read  hts  Pastoral  Address,  in  a  sitting  poatart,  but  wilhari 
voice,  and  an  emphatic  and  earnest  manner.  Afler  n  fi;w  datlt 
returned  to  bis  home,  to  linger  a  little  longer  before  ent<-riiijT  into  bi* 
Though  be  had  some  trials  in  his  last  days,  yet  they  were  greatly  sllefi 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  friends ;  and  it  was  especially  ):rntifyinj  lU 
was  pernittted  to  welcome  as  an  assistant  and  succeeanr  in  the  EpM 
ofRce,  one  in  whom  be  could  feel  the  moat  cordial  oonfidrnci'.  Hu  Dif 
which,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  bad  barely  an  eziateiioe.  now  nni ' 
thirty  clergymen,  and  forty-nine  organised  congregations.  WillidP 
longer  attempting  much  pastoral  service,  be  preached  ocunsinnnlly, 
strength  would  permit,  and  he  delighted  especially  to  instnicl  the 
of  the  flock.  He  made  his  will,  bequeathing  to  Jubilee  Oollcge 
own  personal  claims  against  its  now  valuable  estate.  In  an  nrtitl*! 
liahed  in  a  periodical  called  "  The  Motto,"  a  short  tii  e  before  bill 
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l^iu*r&e  ■■  cannot  conclude  wHbout  assuring  his  enemies,  if  he  have 
f,  at  \aA  heart;  forgLvcuess,  even  as  he  hopes  for  forgiveness,  if  he  haa 
le  injurj-  to  any." 

)d  the  Uth  of  Sepleubcr,  1852,  while  he  was  riding  with  Mrs.  Chase 
r  his  house,  the  ctirriage,  b;  some  means,  was  turneil  from  its  balance, 
Le  wiu  thrown  to  the  ground.  When  be  recovered  his  consciousnesa,  hia 
.  words  were, — '•  Vou  may  now  order  mj  coffin — I  am  glad  of  it."  Hia 
ries  appeared  less  serious  than  thej  proved  ;  but  he  expressed  no  hope 
'ecoverj,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  meditntion  ou  the  love  of  Christ,  aud 
UititipaCion  of  the  rest  and  (;Iory  tha.t  rcmaiu  for  the  saints.  His 
ily  h»d  scarcely  become  seriously  alarmed  concerning  him,  vhen  he  sunk 
I  a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  never  awoke.  He  expired  on  the  20th, 
days  after  the  casualty  occurred. 

tiahop  Chase  had  five  sons,  three  of  whom  eutered  the  ministry,  And 
only  daughter  became  the  wife  of  a  Western  clergyman, 
iishop  Chase  published  A  Plea  for  the  West,  18-2ti;  The  Star  in  the 
St  or  Kenyon  College,  1828;  Defence  of  Kenyoo  College,  Ohio,  1831. 
nnt  1840,  he  commenced  publishing  bis  •' Reminiscences,"  in  a  series 
N'umbcrs;  and  in  1848,  they  were  republished  in  two  volumes,  8vo., 
\tt  the  following  title—"  Reminiscences :  An  Autobiography,  compris- 
X  History  nf  the  principal  events  in  the  author's  life,  to  1S4T." 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  BENJAMIN  B.  SMITH,  D.  D., 

Kaloeama,  February  9, 1857. 
[y  dfar  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Bishop  Chase  dates  back  to  the 
r  18-28,  when,  as  Editor  of  the  Pbilndelpliia  Recorder,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to 
■>  my  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  at  the 
It,  by  rendering  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  my  small  leisure,  subser- 
t  to  tlie  great  work  ho  then  had  in  hand  at  Kenyon  College.  He  was  at  that 
I  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  and  my  impression  of  his 
aire  form,  majestic  height,  and  (compared  with  other  men)  almost  ele- 
■tine  proportions,  is  as  fresh  at  this  moment,  as  when,  in  the  parlour  of  our 
nal  friend,  Paul  Beck,  Esq.,  he  rose  to  receive  and  welcome  me.  There  was 
It  him  nothing  of  thu  grossness  of  a  person  overburdened  with  flesh,  but 
'  the  heavy  roll,  and  majestic  movement  of  all  almost  giant.  His  capacious 
t,  in  its  audible  and  heavy  bcavings,  kept  time  with  his  stately  step:  and 
gether,  the  broad  expansive  brow,  the  massive  features,  and  tlie  thick  folds 
he  heavy  skin,  set  oil'  by  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  costume  safdy  within 
limits  of  eccentricity, — a  velvet  skull-cap,  aud  a  cassock  coat,  presented  before 
the  image  of  no  common  man. 

I  after  years,  wheu,  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  he 
Nued,  on  public  occasions,  at  their  head,  in  full  canonicals,  all  men  were 
taued  with  the  idea  that  a  great  branch  of  the  Church,  co-extensivo  with 
limits  of  a  Continent,  could  have  found  in  no  human  form,  not  even  in  that 
tenicl  Webster,  a  more  fit  representative,  as  its  Patriarch. 
ImI  yet  there  was  all  the  time  n  child-light  in  his  eye,  a  quick  and  nervous 
f«r  all  the  muscles  of  bis  face,  and  an  archness  of  expression  spread  over  his 

t countenance,   which,   in   his   last   daguercotype,  looks   slyly   above  his 
,  and  which  will  carry  down  to  posterity  no  very  incorrect  impression 
I  something  queer  within  was  being  held  under  constant  restraint. 
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The  firm,  persifitent  traits  of  his  character  were  well  expressed  by  his  per 
sonal  appearance,  but  not  its  intensity.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  tosayfai 
the  elements  of  which  it  most  abounded.  This  intensity  was  not  simply  all- 
absorbing  to  liimself;  but  it  was  so  gushing  and  impetuous  that  it  either  carriBd 
every  thing  before  it,  repelled  the  listless  and  inditforent  from  his  track,  or 
aroused  a  positive  resistance.  Where  he  was,  others  were  more  likely  to  htu 
than  to  be  heard,  and  whatever  topic  at  first  might  float  upon  the  surfiuse  of  aij 
company  where  he  might  chance  to  be,  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  torrent tl 
his  earnestness. 

In  most  other  men  such  intensity  must  soon  have  died  out,  or  frequently  hsTi 
changed  its  aims.  Not  so  in  him.  His  blood  was  at  fever  heat  for  forty  yean 
togetlier,  without  the  slightest  danger  either  of  delirium  or  of  syncope. 

Such  tenacity  of  purpose  and  indomitable  firmness  of  will,  within  this  age, 
has  probably  not  had  its  equal,  except  in  the  case  of  the  great  Wellington,  il 
the  late  Emperor  of  all  tlie  Uussias.  And  however  severe  may  be  the  criticisa 
which  time  and  experience  may  pass  upon  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  sow 
of  his  plans  and  measures,  the  manner  in  which  he  rose  above  difBcultiflt, 
endured  delays,  surmounted  obstacles,  and  even  turned  reverses  to  good 
account,  will  awaken  the  admiration  of  all  who  follow  his  footsteps  or  study  fak 
character. 

That  alone  was  needed  which  Providence  largely  supplied,  a  noble  object  and 
an  exalted  mission,  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  in  order  tkll 
such  a  character  should  leave,  broad  and  deep,  his  mark  upon  his  age  aii 
country. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

B.  fi.  SXITfl. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  GEORGE  BURGESS,  D.  D., 

BISHOP   OF   THE   DIOCESE   OF   UAINE. 

Gardiiier,  Me.,  December  12, 1867., 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  The  friend  who  suggested  me  as  a  suitable  souroi^ 
information  respecting  the  late  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  must  have  been 
less  by  any  personal  knowledge  which  I  could  have  possessed  of  one  who 
clergyman  of  much  experience  when  I  was  born,  and  whom  I  never  saw  till 
was  almost  sixty,  and  thenoni}'  at  long  intervals,  than  by  thedrcumstanoeil 
the  traditions  of  his  Rectorship  at  Hartford  were  still  fresh  when  I  becant 
fourth  successor  in  that  parish,  and  that  I  have  bonds  of  affinity  to  the 
of  his  excellent  widow.     Such  as  they  arc,  my  recollections  and  means  of : 
tration  cannot  be  refused. 

In  person,  Bishop  Chase  must  have  been,  in  his  prime,  one  of  the  in 
men,  and  sucli  is  the  statement  of  those  who  knew  him  then,  a  statement' 
credited  by  tliose  who,  at  a  later  day,  were  familiar  with  his  commanding 
his  fine  blue  eye,  his  genial  smile,  and  the  handsome  outline  of  his  features- 
was  accustomed  to  wear,  in  his  advanced  years,  a  black  velvet  cap  and  ai 
cassock-like  garment,  witich,  when  he  appeared  amongst  strangers,  most 
assisted  to  fix  attention;  and  from  attention  he  never  appeared  to  shrink i 
It  was  a  part  of  his  nature  to  stand  forth,  to  act  for  himself,  to  rule  in  hit 
sphere,  and  to  open  the  way  for  others.     The  mind  was  fitly  expressed  a 
majestic  frame,  which  age  rendered  unwieldy,  but  did  not  bend. 

In  conversation,  his  powers  were  singular,  versatile  and  exceedingly 
He  was  profoundly  serious,  and  he  was  irresistibly  humorous,  with  tho^ 
ing  tide  of  the  discourse;  and  whatever  were  the  society  or  the  occasion,  he< 
adapt  himself  to  its  requisitions  without  losing  at  all  the  original  freshnesK 
natural  manner.     So  it  was  that  on  his  visits  to  England,  in  some  of  the 
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Ejious  MciDesB,  if  the  expreBSion  may  be  sllowed,  which 
iOD,  had  It  cliBrni  bej'onii  the  less  striking  iForcU  of  wen 
t »  cMuse  BucceBafutly  in  public  UKseiiiUiea  or  through  the 
P ^lustrations  bj  anetdoltj  aiiil  hy  hiK  own  cxporiuuw  uiuy  \ie  oon- 
ftiMe  who  have  reail  his  Kciiiluiht.'i^jK'i's,  whiuh  ijumcwlikt  approach  tho 
iC'liis  oral  narratives.  As  a  purinh  iiiiiii.sUr,  hi*  had  great  und  uaneti- 
tia  the  chamber  of  aickiicss,  in  ilie  iituilj,  uud  wliuji  a  kvi  were  gath- 
P  him  in  bis  study.  lucidents  of  sucli  iiiturcourse  wvre  bdd  in  lively 
fce  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  soiiititiuies  had  given  a  lasting 
A  the  thoughts  of  the  listeuer, 

ilUlearneBl,  faithful  and  impressive  pi'CBchcr,  Bishop  Chuse  could  never 
[in  the  pulpit  that  thriHui  which  he  was  foriuod  to  till,  and  from  which 
mkid  such  peculiar  authority  over  the  minds  of  men.  lie  acted  rather 
I  or  wrote.  His  heart  pushed  him  onward  to  tlia  conception  and  exc- 
mt  Christian  enterprises.  It  was  given  him  to  lead;  and  iio  was  iupa- 
I  men  were  slow  to  fbilow.     lie  idcntilied  bimseir  with  his  worlc^  and 

thwarted  or  contradicted,  it  was  not  always  easy  for  liim  to  feel  thai 
tve  been  in  Christian  sincerity.  Few  men  are  readier  to  forgive;  but 
'•rmth  with  which  be  laid  hold  in  a  good  catisc,  aud'the  consciousneas 
D  eiinplicity  of  purpose,  would  not  permit  him  to  regard  otherwise 
rsonal  opponents  some  who  wished  well  to  his  undertakings,  but  with- 

oonfidence  from  some  of  his  decisions.     From  such   he  maintained 

too  readily  a  distance,  the  penalty  of  which  lie  was  willing  to  pay  in 
without  their  co-operation.  But  wc  may  remember  that  even  such  a 
ul  preferred  to  go  on  his  missionary  way  with  Silas  only,  rather  than 
ociL'ty  of  Barnabas,  if  Mark  must  go  also. 

as  in  Bishop  Cliasc  an  clement  of  what  may  be  termed  romance,  ill  a^ 
uay  seem  lo  accord  with  our  recollect  ions  of  liis  gravity,  dignity,  and 
e  was  struck  with  the  striking,  the  touching,  the  morally  picturesque 
transaction.  Uis  first  marriage  was  that  of  a  youth  of  twenty,  not 
uate.  As  soon  as  he  was  iu  Orders,  he  was  planting  parishes  in  the 
Western  New  York.  lie  went,  as  a  Protestant  minister,  to  New 
ihen  New  Orleans  was  what  San  Francisco  is,  except  that  it  was  also 
Catholic  ciipitnl,  and  the  seat  of  frequent  pestilence.  Happy  as  he  was 
:d,  he  lind  no  rest,  till  he  had  attempted,  almost  single-handed,  the 
lent  of  his  own  Church  in  the  new,  fertile  Helds  of  Ohio.  He  planned 
College  in   the  spirit  of  a  mediaeval  founder,  surrounding  it  with  a 

fair  domain,  and  rearing  tUs  thick  w.ills  and  buttresses  as  if  for  ages. 
le   crossed   the  ocean,  and   tbrcw   himself  on    the   sympathy  of  the 

England,  awaking  as  she  was  to  the  vastness  of  her  resources  and 
lities.  When  he  could  no  longer  preside  over  the  College  and  tho  Dio- 
patern.il  authority  and  affection,  he  withdrew  at  once,  and  set  his  face 
le  wilderness.  There,  too,  )ie  was  content  to  be  a  patriarchal  tiller  of  tho 
ours  which  he  always  loved;  till,  at  what  he  rect^nised  at  once  aa  tho 
I's  Providence,  he  arose  once  more  to  renew  on  tho  prairies  of  Illinois 
gigantic  enterprise  for  which  the  Dicccse  of  Ohio  still  blesses  his  name. 
ed  to  love  tho,se  duties  which  involved  some  adventure  and  exposure, 
&1  lo  the  imagination,  and  some  requisition  upon  both  muscular  and 
;rgies.  Ilis  eye  for  llie  beauties  of  nature  was  always  clear;  and  all 
ilities  were  warm  and  tender.  I  have  heard  liini,  in  his  old  age,  allude 
g  passages  in  his  own  life,  repeat  noble  verses  which  had  early  sunk 
emory,  and  spc.ik  of  the  kindness  of  departed  fHends,  in  a  way  which 
Jay  open,  as  an  ingenuous  youth  might  do,  all  tho  ebb  and  flow  of  his 
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His  futh  wu  that  of  an  Apostle,  or  of  Abcahui.  *'  JanrAK  JM 
Lord  will  proyide,"  wu  the  motto  whidi  he  took,  M  •xffnmkm  djr| 
rienoe,  m  well  as  of  hU  confidence.  I  remember  a  little  iaeldnt  li^ 
interview  with  him,  at  Cincinnati.  He  had  jast  heard  of  tiM  birtk 
grandchildren.  <'  I  always  rejoice,"  said  he,  **  when  twins  an  bom/fi 
know  that  their  HeaTenly  Father  sends  with  them  a  doable  mpifLj  < 
In  the  same  spirit  he  moTed  on  towards  the  grave.  He  i^ipeand,  a 
understood,  as  if  almost  unacquainted  with  doubt  or  apprehension 
trusting  the  faithfulness  and  covenant  of  Him  whom  be  knew  tha 
believed,  and  ready  to  go  forth,  as  he  had  been  aooustomed  to  do, 
should  hear  the  command. 

I  am,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  full  success  of  your  work,  in  p 
memorials  of  the  good. 

Tour  Brother  in  the  Gospel, 

GEORGE  BUB 


-♦♦■ 


ISAAC  WILKINS,  D.  D. 

1799—1830. 

FROM  GOUYERNEUR  MORRIS  WILKINS,  ESQ. 

Castlb  Hill  Fakm, 
WssT  GHXsnm,  June  7, 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  yon  soma 
of  my  venerated  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  WiUdns,  I  a 
aware,  calls  me  to  a  service  of  no  small  delicacy ;  and  yet  my  ft 
his  memory,  not  less  than  my  disposition  to  oblige  you,  forbu 
decline  it.  What  I  shall  write  will  be  drawn  partly  from  yariom 
and  documents  still  in  possession  of  the  family,  and  partly  fnxm 
recollections, — for  he  lived  many  years  after  I  had  reached  mil 
and  I  had  every  opportunity,  from  personal  and  endearing  interoc 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character. 

Isaac  Wilkins  was  born  at  Withywood,  in  the  Island  of  Jaa 
the  17th  of  December,  1742.  His  father,  Martin  Wilkins, 
of  some  eminence,  as  he  attained  to  a  seat  upon  the  Bench  in 
He  was  possessed  of  a  valuable  planting  interest  in  the  Paris 
Dorothy,  where  he  resided.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1783,  be 
Johanna  Roberts,  daughter  of  Thomas  Roberts,  who  was  a  wealt^ 
and  left  a  large  estate.  It  appears  from  the  probate  of  his  'Willi 
to  his  widow  and  executrix,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1749,  thai 
about  that  time.  They  had  come  to  New  York,  to  rear  in  a  battel 
and  to  educate  under  greater  advantages,  than  the  West  Indies 
their  son  and  only  surviving  child,  Isaac,  then  about  six  yean 
Martin  Wilkins  met  a  sudden  death  by  apoplexy.  He  went  to  dii 
friend  who  lived  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Watson  Hooaey 
Street,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  who  came  to  admit  lu 
him  dead  on  the  steps.  His  wife,  delicate  and  sensitive,  so 
she  followed  him  in  a  few  weeks.     The  care  and  education  of 
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Ira.  Mary  Macey,  a,  widow,  naA  the  sister  of  bia 
I  removed  to  New  York  with  the  fumilj.  Her  will  wm 
I,  soon  after  which  she  died  in  New  Torfc,  leaving  her  nephew, 
iving  at  e&rly  itmiihooJ,  with  no  relative  in  the  world  of  whom 
E  an  J  knowledge,  but  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  never  i^een,  but  had 
living  in  North  CaroliDa.  Some  idea  of  character  is  often 
iecl  upon  us  by  A  mere  glance, — a  t^ingle  thought  or  sentimeot. 
Lkis  memoranda,  Dr.  Wilkins  says  that  "  'pleasure  must  ask  the 
I  pain  to  be  enjoyed,'  was  a  saying  of  my  father.  It  was  a  aenti- 
Iqn-ea^cd  by  my  beloved  and  good  mother,  that  '  a  slave  ought  never 
fuishod  ;  for  slavery  in  itself  was  a  sufficient  punishment  for  every 
!'  In  this  oiie  thought  of  his  father's  mind,  and  this  one  sentiment 
piother's  heart,  there  may  be  soraetbing  by  whieh  to  trace  a  lioeail 
i  in  Dr.  Wilkins'  eharacler.  Mrs.  Macey  was  an  estimable  woman, 
J  memory  of  her  intelligence  and  piety  was  ever  cherished  b;  her 
r,  and  no  doubt  had  a  happy  influence  npOD  bis  character  and  conrse 
Her  residence  was  on  the  corner  of  Garden  Street  and  Broadway, 
his  school-boy  days  were  passed,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
■d  Cutting,  an  aecomplished  scholar,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
with  King's  {now  Columbia)  College.  He  (Mr.  Wilkins)  entered 
:>llcgc  in  1756,  and  graduated  in  1760,  being  one  of  a  class  of  six. 
proficiency  he  made  in  College  can  be  better  learned  from  his 
( than  from  any  memorials  which  remain  of  that  part  of  his  life — 
!  is  known  to  have  been  a  fair  classical  and  belles  Icttres  scholar. 
mth  was  genial,  generous  and  frank,  and,  guarded  by  nature  and 
ion,  it  was  unsullied  by  vice.  He  formed  many  intimacies  at  this 
with  estimable  people,  that  were  mutually  cherished  through  life, 
ire  is  a  fine  moral  beauty  in  their  time-stained  letters,  which  are 
.  existence.  Yet  there  are  anecdotes  preserved  among  his  papers, 
show  that  there  was  no  want  of  spirit  in  him,  and  that  he  had  no 
J«r  disrelish  for  a  practical  joke.  "While,"  said  he,  "a  lad  at 
J.  my  friends  Phil.  (Jamaica)  Livingston,  David  Griffis,  Phil.  Cort- 
and  myself  went  on  a  fishing  and  shooting  party  down  the  Sonnd. 
nd  heading  us,  and  wo  too  lazy  to  row,  determined  to  land  on  an 
in  the  Sound,  where  we  found  a  flock  of  fine  fat  sheep  belonging  to 
ris.  Dcl.incey.  This  determined  us  to  sup  upon  mutton.  We  shot 
the  sheep  and  roasted  it  for  supper.  When  we  returned,  wc  told 
;lancey,  who  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  would  not  suffer  us  to  pay  for 
«p." 

the  "lb  of  November,  I7C2,  he  was  married  to  Isabella,  daughter 
Hon.  Lewis  Morris,— who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  February,  1748, 
course  was  then  only  in  her  sixteenth  year.  They  resided  for  one 
years  at  Morrlsania,  when  Mr.  Wilkins  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
to  look  after  his  property.  He  was  the  heir  of  his  father,  Martin 
IB,  and  of  bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Macey,  and  joint  heir  of  his  uncle,  Thomas 
a,  all  owning  property  in  Jamaica,  as  appears  from  their  several 
low  in  possession  of  the  family.  But  a  long  minority,  faithless 
and  trustees,  and  the  perishable  nature  of  that  India  property,  left 
the  aggregate  but  a  moderate  estate.     It  was  enongh,  however,  to 
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enable  bim,  on  bis  rotnrn,  to  purcbase  Castle  Hill  Neok,  in  the  Goimty  of 
West  Cbester.     Upon  tbis  farm  be  now  went  to  reside,  and  oooupied  Ub> 
self  in  its  cultivation.     Tbere  still  remain  tbe  bouse  in  wbiob  be  lirad, 
and  some  clm-treos,  banging  over  tbe  roof,  wbiob  are  regarded  as  noUe 
specimens,  and  wbicb,  as  saplings,  be  tben  brougbt  in  bis  own  hands,  firoA 
the  woods,  and  planted  at  bis  door.     His  tastes,  babits,  and  earlj  religioii 
predilections  bad  given  bim  an  inclination  for  tbe  Cburcb.     His  educated 
mind  sought  occupation,  and  his  limited  fortune  confirmed  his  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  profession  of  his  choice.     Love  for  tbe  Church  and  loy- 
alty for  the  Government,  under  the  circumstances  of  tbe  times,  became 
correlative  sentiments.     So,  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  of  an  active 
mind,  he  discussed  among  his  neighbours  the  questions  of  tbe  day.     In  a 
word,  the  J  saw  fit  to  send  him  to  the  Colonial  Legislature,  from  tbe  boroo^ 
of  West  Chester,  in  1772.     He  accepted  the  trust,  subject  indeed  to  that 
higher  and  ulterior  object  of  his  life,   the   Christian   Ministry.     Under  a 
sense  even  of  Christian  obligation,  he  entered  upon  public  affairs;  and 
justified  by  the  opinions  ho  was  accustomed  to  respect,  be  connected  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  with  the  stability  of  the  Government.     From  the 
session  of  that  year  to  April,  1775,  he  was  an  active  member,  ever  ready 
in  debate  and  firm  in  purpose ;  for  he  felt  that  he  served  God  in  senriog 
his  country ; — honest,  for  he  had  other  objects  than  political  advancement. 
He  never  denied  the  claims  of  what  he  deemed  rational  and  conatitntional 
liberty,  but  sought  to  sustain  them  by  justifiable  means,  regarding  such  stiU 
available  and   consistent  with  a  religious  fidelity  to  tbe  authority  of  Gor- 
ernmcnt.     Though  his  adversaries  were  highly  gifted  and  distingniabed 
men,  the  last  session  in  which   he  served  terminated  in  bis  success.     Al 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  was  resistedt 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  Committee  and  in  tbe  House,  be  was  enft* 
bled  to  carry  it  by  a  large  majority.     xVnd  again,  on  Colonel  WoodhnO'l' 
Kesolution  to  send  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  he  straggled  aid 
triumphed,  a  leader  with  his  party.     **  When  the  question  of  appointnig 
delegates  to  the  Second  Congress  came  up,"  says  Sabine,  **  he  made  a 
speech,  which   was  much  admired  by  his  friends,  for  its  eloquence,  clei^ 
ness,  and  precision."     Schuyler  and  George  Clinton  were  his  principal antif* 
gonists  in  the  debate.     As  this  speech  aifords  a  good  specimen,  and  perhapir 
the  best  that  has  been  preserved,  of  the  views  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  stale 
of  the  controversy,  I   would  gladly  insert  it  entire,  if  your  limits  wooU 
permit.      As  a  matter  of  curious  history,  and  as  tbe  effort  of  an  ahk 
man,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal."     (American  Loyalists,  by  L.' 
Sabine.) 

Besides  his  course  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  sen^ 
ral  political  pamphlets,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  tbe  Whigs.  Qaa^ 
**  The  West  Chester  Farmer,"  has  been  claimed  by  a  late  historian  as  thH 
product  of  another  pen  ;  and  the  claim,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  dotf* 
honour  to  the  authorship.  But,  until  some  documentary  evidence  dislorlft' 
traditions,  and  the  testimony  of  other  writers,  the  question  is  not  at  ii 
It  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Wilkins  to  leave  America, — for  the  Son 
Liberty  now  accomplished  all  tbe  Assembly  declined  to  do, — and  he,  >^^ 
jected  to  indignity,  if  not  in  danger,  could  no  longer  be  nsefnl  at 
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nurc,  lie  issued  the  following  Address,  which  gives  his  reasons, 
I  It  fa  chnrnctcriBtio  that  it  rauy  he  regarded  as  a  moral  image  of  the 
I.  The  ftsjicritii's  of  soot  and  I'ortj,  which  disturhud  the  pcuct'  of  our 
wors,  are  all  (luieled,  and  this  Farewell  Address  may  be  coinnicnded 
)«  just  and  ihe  generous  of  our  day,  to  indicate  the  plnce  be  would 
•e  to  hold  iu  their  memory. 
f  Cot'NTBVMlN: 

Bufure  I  leave  America,  the  land  I  love,  and  iu  which  is  contaioed 
f  tiling  that  is  valuable  and  dear  to  me, — my  wife,  my  children,  my 
ds,  BDil  property,  permit  me  to  make  a  short  and  faithful  declaration, 
b  1  am  induced  ta  Jo,  neither  through  fear,  nur  a,  oonaciousuoss  of 
ug  voted  wroug.  An  honest  man  and  a  ChrisLiaii  hath  nothing  to 
uheud  from  this  world.  God  is  my  Judge,  and  <iod  is  my  witness  that 
liAve  done,  written  and  said,  in  relation  to  the  present  unnatural  dis- 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonics,  proceeded  from  an  honest 
itioQ  of  serving  my  country  ;  her  welfare  and  pros|ierity  were  the 
;ts  towards  which  all  my  endeavours  hove  been  directed.  They  still 
.li«  sacred  objects  which  I  shall  ever  steadily  and  invariably  keep  in 
.  And  when  iu  Kugland,  all  the  infiueoce  that  so  inconsiderable  a  man 
ani,  eau  have,  shall  bo  exerted  iu  her  behalf.  It  Las  been  my  constant 
In  through  life  to  do  my  duty  conscientiously,  auc  to  trust  the  issue  of 
ictions  to  the  Almighty.  May  that  God,  in  whose  hands  ore  nil  events, 
lilj  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  my  unhappy  country.  May  Great 
tin  and  America  be  now  united  in  the  bonds  of  everlasting  unity,  and 
I  united,  may  they  continue  a  free,  a  virtuous  and  huppy  nation  to  Iha 
oi  time-  I  leave  America,  and  every  endearing  connection,  because  I 
Dot  raise  my  hand  against  my  Sovereign,  nor  will  I  draw  my  sword 
ut  my  country — when  I  can  coiiscicnliously  draw  it  in  her  favour,  my 
ihall  be  cheerfully  devoted  to  her  service.  Isaac  Wilkins, 

Kew  York,  May  3,  1TT5." 

r.  Wilkins  remained  about  a  3'car  in  England,  solaced  by  the  society  or 
icpondence  of  fricndsand  conntrymcn  exiled  from  home, and,  likehim- 
fbgitives  from  the  raging  storm.  He  was  in  communication  with  the 
•trv,  and  was  consulted  as  an  intelligent  man,  who  liad  taken  part  in 
ic  affairs.  Happily,  there  remains  documentary  evidence,  under  hia 
hand,  that  he  made  great  efforts,  using  every  advantage  of  intellect  and 
lion,  to  aid  in  a  plan  for  the  accommodation  of  tlic  dispute  between  Great 
^nand  her  Colonic^'.  This  consists  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  North, 
it«n  at  his  Lord:*hip'3  desire  that  he  would  embody  the  views  offered  in 
iTenation  on  a  plan  of  accommodation  of  the  dispute  with  the  Colonies. 
vA\  be  found  manly,  though  courteous,  ingenuous,  statesman -like,  and 
M*t  firophetic.  If  such  counsels  had  prevailed,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to 
^Wupon  Ihe  result ;  but  surely  if  such  opinions  and  purposes  charac tcr- 
M»nj  class  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  Revi)lution,  history  should  credit 
P^lorhsTing  modified  events  which  they  could  not  control. 
l*f.  Willdns  returned  to  his  family  and  home  at  Castle  Hill,  now  laid 
r^  wd  made  desolate  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times.  He  retreated  from 
r^  kit  family  to   Long   Island,  where,  at  Newtown  and  FUtbush,  lie 
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resided  until  the  Peace.     His  friends,  Dr.  Cooper  uid  Dr.  Chandkr,  vnto 

at  this  time  to  condole  with  him  on  his  sufferings  and  losses — *«  B«Cwe  the 

receipt  of  your  letter/'  says  the  latter,  "  I  had  heard  of  the  vengeanee  witk 

which  your  property,  and  even  your  family,  had  been  pursued,  as  soon  uit 

was  known  that  you  had  returned  to  America."     lie  sold  his  farm  in  17S4, 

which  probably,  in  deference  to  some  family  influence,  had  not  been  cooii- 

cated,  and  with  the  proceeds, — twenty-five  hundred  pounds, — he  took  hia 

family  to  Shelburne  in  Nova  Scotia,  purchased  property,  and  returned  to 

agricultural  pursuits.     But  he  was  early  sent  again  to  the  Assembly  in 

that  Province,  and  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Committee  for  tlu 

distribution  of  lands  among  the  Loyalists,  who  had  resorted  to  that  part 

of  the  Colony.     In  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  1794,  who  had  urged  hw  retnn 

to  the  States,  on  terms  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  like  a  reproach,  (be 

writes,)  »*  I  shall  venture  to  declare,  and  I  do  it  with  heartfelt  satisfactioB, 

that  during  the  ten  years  I  have  lived  in  this  country,  I  have  been  indns* 

triously  and  virtuously  employed,  both  in  public  and  private  life.     I  hart 

served  my  country  in  the  Legislature  with  fidelity,  success,  and  approbt* 

tion.     I  have  served  the  infant  town  and  settlement  of  Shelburne,  whert 

it  was  my  fortune  to  be  placed  in  various  capacities,  with  the  most  per 

severing  and  indefatigable  afi'ection.     I  have  been  the  sole  preceptor  ud 

instructer   of  my  children,  my  narrow   circumstances  not  admitting  of  I 

better   education   for  them.     I   have  toiled  with  many  a  weary  arm  ni 

aching  heart,  in  bringing  a  tract  of  wilderness  into  a  state  of  cultiratioei 

and  in  which  I  have   no  doubt  I  should  have  succeeded,  if  a  numcriMl 

family  and  a  scanty  income  had  not  obstructed  all  my  endeavours ;  nor  Vd 

my  mind  been  unsolicitous  or  unemployed  in  devising  other  means  for  tU 

support  and  advancement  of  my  family.     If  I  have  failed,  wiser  andbettd 

men  have  failed  before  me.     But  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  tkil  I 

have  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  I  hope  I  may  now,  innocently  ■ 

least,  and  without  any  reproach,  declare  that,  though  still  poor,  I  ekafl^ 

fully  subscribe  to  the  will  of  Providence."     But  it  was  in  vain  to  betdjj 

with  mischance,  which  rather  befel  the  Province  than  himself,  and  ha] 

days  have  since  dawned  on  both.     Words  written  in  the  confidenee  of 

vate  friendship  are  only  admitted  to  portray,  as  I  could  not  do,  hia 

in  adversity,  and  the  motives  of  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1798,  to 

his  early  predilections,  and  the  tics  of  family  connection  invited  him. 

cumstances  now  favoured  pursuits  more  congenial  with  his  dispositio 

habits.     While  only  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  was  called  by 

kindness  to  the  llectorship  of  St.  Peter's,  at  West  Chester,  and  M 

he  was  ordained  a  Deacon,  he   entered  upon  his  duties.     On  the  1^ 

January,  1801,  he  was  admitted  into  the  "Holy  Order  of  Prieels,'^i 

Bishop  Provoost.     Mindful  of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  the  Britiili 

ernment  had  already  bestowed   upon  him  an  annuity  of  an  hoBdreii 

twenty  pounds  for  life,  upon  which,  with  such  further  provision 

could  afford,   *'  he  lived  for  thirty-one  years  their  diligent  and 

minister,  satisfied  with  his  condition,"  nor  (in  his  own  langoage)  *^i 

wished  or  ever  went  forth  to  seek  a  better  living."  .i 

Mrs.  Wilkins  died  in  1810,  and  it  needed  all  his  piety  to  Buppori 
his  deep  afi^iction.     She  was  a  fine  woman,  of  great  good 
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■'  I  griera  not,  Ibb, 
'■  I  grieva  lliM  I  au 
'•  Still  iu  (his  wildt' 
"  My  botoin  friend 
"  I  grlere  not,  Isa, 
'■Ij«rlhytuil»fl. 
"  IMiMse  escaped, 
"  And  povcny'g  duj 
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"IJoythitthomn 
"  Safe  IsDded  oo  ili. 
■■Where  life  is  one, 

"Andevvry  tearis. 
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"  1  grieve— for  wliii,  now  carei  increase, 
"  Willi  Eoulliin^  lip<  Bliall  whisper  peace? 
"  WliuM!  ..v..  .hI.iiII  diecr  when  paina  invade 
'■Va  mJ™-:  f„i.^i  J>„iunilay  myheadi 

"  I  grieve  thy  voice  no  more  lo  hear, 
"  I  Bee  thy  form  no  more  appear; 
"  I  grieie  eartti'a  awuelost  blessing  fled, 
"My  cheerless  home,  my  lonely  bed. 

"  I  grieve  not,  Isa,  thou  art  gone, 
"  1  grieve  that  I  am  lea  alone, 
"  Still  in  this  wilderness  to  stray, 
"  My  bosom  friend  so  Ui  away. 

"  Igrleve,  bat  Oh,  my  grief  foi^ve. 

"  Great  (iod,  in  whom  1  move  and  live, 

"  Teaeli  me  my  sorrowa  to  resign, 

'*  And  bend  my  erring  will  lo  tlilne. 

"  Thy  love  nlcinc  oil  grlefu  can  cheer, 

"Oh  make  ua  buth  ttiy  guardian  carej 

"  Let  not  the  grave  onr  union  sever, 

"  Nor  Be[>arnte  us,  Luid,  furcver. 

"As  Joined  on  earth, so  let  us  stand 

"  In  Heaven,  united  by  lliy  hand; 

"  With  thy  redeemed  logelher  raise 

"  Our  iiongEi  of  triumjih,  tlianks  and  praise." 

1811,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  bim  by 
'ollcgc  at  which  he  was  educated. 

.  Wilkins  van  n  well  made  man,  something  less  than  aJx  feet  in  height, 
a  little  bended  in  declining  years.  Hia  features  were  bold.  He  had 
eyes  and  very  exijressivc,  ii  projecting  brow,  a  prominent  nose,  and 
mouth.  In  bis  latter  da};*,  large  locks  of  silvery  bair,  flowing  from 
ne  bend,  and  touching  upon  his  shoulders,  gave  him  the  venerable 
t  of  a  I'atriarch.  He  bad  a  elcar  voice,  but  with  that  relincd  and 
ng  lone  which  so  often  sorts  with  generous  blood.  He  read  the 
;h  Service  with  great  simplicity  ;  but  with  such  juat  emphasis  that  you 
hat  he  was  thinking  of  what  he  read,  llis  Eermon.i  were  concise,  for- 
aud  KcnIentiouH.  He  used  imagery  not  for  mere  ornament,  but  for 
ration.  Ui.s  delivery  was  natural,  action  only  following  from  excite- 
and  ctfcelivc  as  he  grew  more  earnest.  His  ends  and  aims  in  preach- 
■e  best  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his  note-book,  cscept  that 
rtnous,  though  short,  were  not  so  short  as  he  thought  they  should 
-■'  The  present  mode  of  preaching  is  a  good  one,  and  bas  done  great 
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good ;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  tbe  best.  A  sermon  should  k 
and  pointed,  that  it  may  be  felt  and  remembered.  It  should  in  gam 
directed  to  one  object,  and  seldom  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
be  a  probe,  piercing  the  corrupted  part,  and  letting  oat  the  peccant  i 
It  should  bring  those  who  hear  it  to  the  judgment*seat  of  Christ,  t 
before  them  tlie  final  sentence  of  life  or  death.  Its  objects  should 
to  please  the  ear,  but  to  affect  and  correct  the  conscience  and  the 
to  give  hope  ar.d  consolation  to  the  righteous,  but  trembling,  and  cod 
and  terror  to  the  wicked,  the  impenitent,  and  the  unbelieving.  Th 
preach  the  Gospel;  and  the  preacher  must  be  in  earnest,  and  belie 
feel  what  he  says,  or  he  will  be  able  to  efi'ect  nothing."  However  i 
with  solemnity  his  performance  of  religious  duties,  he  was  accusto 
say  that  no  one  but  a  pious  man  has  a  right  to  be  cheerful.  The 
indeed  a  vein  of  humour  that  ran  through  all  the  intercourse  of  his 
life,  and  an  instance  may  be  adduced  to  show  with  what  address  h€ 
use  it  upon  a  fit  occasion.  Previous  to  Dr.  Hobart's  being  chosen  ] 
three  of  the  known  friends  of  the  Rev.  Cave  Jones,  between  whom  i 
former  there  had  been  a  controversy,  went  into  the  country  to  din 
Dr.  Wilkins  at  the  parsonage.  It  was  no  secret  that  Dr.  Wilkins  hai 
confidence  in  the  piety,  energy,  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Hobart,  and  t 
him  the  proper  candidate  for  the  office  of  Bishop.  Just  before  th< 
was  removed,  one  of  them  said  to  him, — "  Pray,  Sir,  whom  do  yo« 
to  support  for  Bishop  ?"  "  He,"  (said  Dr.  W.)  *»  Gentlemen,  who 
mean  to  oppose ;  *  So  eat  your  pudding,  Slaves,  and  keep  the  p< 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  expressed  in  a  serious  tone,  but  t 
with  a  jovial  face  and  voice.  Not  another  word  was  said  on  that  s 
though  it  was  in  fact  the  object  of  the  visit,  which  was  otherwise  p' 
enough. 

I  am  fortunate,  my  dear  Sir,  to  find  at  intervals  in  Dr.  Wilkins' 
some  lines  of  his  own  tracing  to  help  me  tell  his  story ;  and  thns  i 
thinks  and  writes  about  his  own  old  ago.  Pardon  me  for  crowdin| 
you  these  fugitive  pieces,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  relieve  the  drjne 
sketch,  by  raising  in  your  readers  a  little  of  the  dramatic  effect,  whi< 
had  upon  myself,  as  they  came  to  light  in  looking  for  materials. 

"  Thou  busy  world,  at  eighty -two, 
"  What  more  have  I  to  do  with  you  t 
*'  My  setting  sun,  presaging  night, 
"  The  grave  already,  in  my  sight j 
"  J)ach  dear  associate  gone  before, 
"  My  bosom  friend  too  seen  no  more; 
**  Then  what  are  all  thy  cares  to  me, 
"  Thy  joys,  thy  pomps,  thy  vanity  ? 
'*  Thou  busy  world,  at  eighty-two, 
*'  What  more  conci'ni  have  I  with  you  t 
**  Vain  mortal,  pause  !  reflect  again  •' 
"  Reflect,  lost  all  thy  ho|K*8  be  vainj 
''  Thy  warfare  must  b-j  carried  on 
**  Thy  Christian  race  is  not  yet  run. 
"  In  lUith,  in  fear  thy  course  pursue, 
"  The  world  has  great  concerns  for  youj 
"  Still  dangers  press,  still  duty  calls, 
**  Still  pleasure  tompts  and  pain  appals; 
'Malignant  spirits  still  annoy, 

To  diash  thy  hopes  and  blast  thy  joy. 

Then  watchful  keep  thy  armour  o&i 
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"  While  unght  rpmaia,  think  notbing  doae. 
"Gird  uplliy  loina,  cull  forth  iliypowcrB, 
"  Or  yet  tliu  prvK  may  not  be  youra, 
"  ThD  lime  is  short,  ihi:  goal  is  near, 
''  Thon  Iri'inbiitig,  trumbliuj;,  pprsevuro. 
"  Heaveu  upcns  wide  iln  gulden  purtnl , 
"  See  !  See  I  Uiy  Lord  '.  and  Crown  immortsl ! 
i  educated  in  affluence,  be  had  that  quiet  mien  which  belongs  to 
irer  (jueations  his  position.     His  manners  were  frank  and  ooup" 
Btiiig  hia  moral  and  personal  dignity,  with  such  an  easy  fitDess  that 
',  risked  any  thing  in  his  playful  moods,  nor  in  sober  camcet  had  h« 
jg  to  gain  by  art  or  mannerism.     He  had  strong  prejudices,  but  they 

&e  side  of  duty,  order,  and  orthodox  faith ;  to  which  he  held  ft 
ll  should  bo  true  oven  to  martyrdom.  He  had  naturally  a  prond 
It  it  was  subdued  by  the  practice  of  Christian  humility,  He  hod 
but  generous  temper,  and  the  current  which  it  started  from  his 
ne  back  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Filkius  had  a  family  of  twelve  children,  some  of  whom  survived 
I  "some"  [it  is  said)    "attained  distinction."     He  died  at  the 

in  West  Chealtr  on  the  5th  of  F&bruary,  1830,  in  the  eighty-ninth 
hia  age.     He  enjoyed  through  life  a  good  constitution,  a  ettoag 

sound  mind,  and  a  cheerful  heart.     He  followed  his  duty  to  the 

the  grave,  and  although,  from  extreme  age,  he  climbed  his  pulpit 
with  feeble  knees  and  a  trembling  hand,  yet  his  warning  voice  came 
m  aud   audible    to   the   last.      On  that   last,  that   dreadful   day,  ho 

I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  (hough  doomed  to  eticouoter  it.  I  know 
tuDot  cuter  Paradise  without  passing  through  its  dark  recesses. 
n  the  light  of  God's  countenance  will  cheer  nie  on  my  way,  and  I 
1  cbant  hosannas  to  the  King  of  Kings."  The  last  rays  of  that 
0,  it  is  said,  lighted  his  countenance,  as  he  tried  to  fold  his  hands 
r,  and  brightened  (he  triumph  of  devotion,  won  without  a  struggle 
■out  a  ."^igh.  Near  the  chaneel  in  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter's, 
lorut  with  Gothic  art  the  parish  in  which  he  laboured,  and  the 
n  which  he  rests,  a  mural  monument  of  the  same  architecture,  and 
iropriatc  inscriptions,  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
tt.  Kev.  Bishop  Onderdouk  of  this  Diocese,  who  was  acquainted 
.  Wilkins,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  anecdotes  respecting 
ich  furnish  a  fine  illustration  of  his  character  : — 

Wilkins,  for  many  years,  was  much  in  public  life,  particularly 
resident  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  a  public  man  he  was  often  at  public 
:e  entertainments.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  a  guest  at  a  sort  of 
linner,  given,  I  think,  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  Be  the 
wever,  who  he  may,  his  I/on  xicant  propensities  were  unfortunately 
ind  he  was  no(hing  loath  to  make  the  low  boa.'it  of  his  ability  to 

large  feats  in  drinking  wino.  On  this  occasion,  the  eloth  being 
,  a  large  supply  of  wine   was  placed  upon  the   table,  and  the  door 

Mr.  Wilkins,  an  habitually  temperate  man,  although   not  a  tee- 

enjoyed  the  good  wine  as  long  as  he  thought  it  was  proper  to  do 
e  host  had  announced  it,  as  the  rule  of  the  feast,  that  no  gentleman 
;t  the  decanter  pass  in  its  somewhat   rapid  rounds,  without  filling 

and  drinking.     Totally  regardless,  however,  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Wil- 
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[  J  1800—1839. 

llBAKiEi.  BowEN  waa  born  in  Boston,  June  29,  1779.  Hia  futbcr 
%e  Raw  Pcnuol  Uoven,  wlio  iras  first  settled  aa  a  Congregational 
tbr  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  joined  the  Episcopal  Cliin'i;h,  and  in  tbo 
[767,  rcmoired  to  Siiutb  CsroUna,  and  died  almost  inimediiktcly  after 
Hval  there.  After  the  dosith  of  the  father,  the  son  was  taken  under 
ilB  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
ABftrolina ;  and  his  education  was  C'  ucted  chie%  under  his  auspiees. 
iii  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bacl  lor  of  Arts  in  Charleston  College, 
•r  17,  1704,  being  then  only  fif  i  jears  and  four  months  old, — it 
the  onlj  occasion,  wliile  Bishop  Sn  was  Principal,  on  which  degrees 
Mmferred.  Such  were  his  attainments,  and  snch  the  maturity  of  hia 
tter,  that,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  he  was  appointed,  soon 
bU  graduation,  a  Tutor  in  the  institution,  and  continued  to  serve  in 
opacity  for  some  time. 

theological  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  North,  chiefly  under  the 
ion  of  (he  Rer,  Dr.  Parker,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  after- 
Bishop  of  the  £astern  Diocese  ;  and  by  Letters  Dimiesory  from 
ishop  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  at  Bos- 
o  the  3d  of  June,  1800,  and  to  Priest's  Orders  at  Newbnryport,  in 
er,  1802,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bass,  first  Blsbop  of  Maseachuaetta 
on  a  vi^it  to  his  friends  in  Charleston,  in  January,  1801,  he  accepted 
itatioD  from  the  Comiuissionera  of  the  Orphan  House,  to  become  ita 
■in,  and  remained  there  about  six  months.  He  then  returned  to  the 
,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  became  Rector  of  St.  John's 
It,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  March,  1802,  bo  resigned  this  charge, 
leepted  an  invitation  to  become  Assistant  Minister  at  St.  Michael's 
h,  Charleston  ;  and  in  December,  1804,  he  succeeded  to  the  Rector- 
f  the  same  church, — Dr.  Jenkins,  who  had  preceded  him,  having 
nst  tendered  his  resignation. 

1804,  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina  was  reduced  well  nigh  to  its 
b1  elements.  There  was  no  Bishop,  no  Standing  Committee,  and  there 
een  no  Convention  held  for  five  years.  Mr.  Bowen,  notwithstanding 
i  the  youngest  minister  in  the  Diocese,  had  a  principal  agency  in  effect- 
ire-organizatioD.  A  Convention  of  the  churches  was  held  in  February, 
;  rules  for  its  governance,  chiefly  prepared  by  him,  were  adopted,  and 
9  elected  Secretary  of  (he  Convention  and  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
Provision  being  ibus  made  for  the  stability  of  the  Diocese,  he  set 
If  to  a  course  of  laborious  effort  for  its  increase  ;— and  by  holding 
es  in  vacant  parishes,  and  co-operating  with  men  of  influence  and 
!og,  in  repairing  and  building  churches  or  rectories,  he  was  instru- 
.1  of  reviving  several  old  congregations.  And  not  only  did  he  thus 
-m  the  work  of  a  mi^'sionary,  as  far  as  his  duties  in  the  city  permitted 

n,  VII.— Daloho^B  Hint.  Cb. 
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but  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  induce  joung  men,  whom  he 
sidercd  as  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  to  enter  the  minii 
and  he  rendered  them  important  assistance  in  various  ways,  in  their  pi 
ration  for  the  sacred  office.  He  received,  at  different  periods,  invita 
to  no  less  than  eight  highly  respectable  churches,  some  of  which  he  i 
have  accepted  at  a  great  pecuniary  advantage,  but  he  declined  the 
from  a  conviction  that  he  could  not  abandon  the  position  in  which  I 
dence  had  placed  him,  but  at  some  expense  of  usefulness.  At  le 
however,  his  labours  became  so  oppressive, — being  obliged  to  unit 
Teacher  with  the  Pastor  and  the  Missionary,  in  order  to  make  out  for 
self  an  adequate  support, — he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  justice  to  hii 
and  his  family  demanded  that  he  should  think  of  some  other  sphe 
labour  ;  and  as  the  Rectorate  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  was  now  ol 
to  him,  he  accepted  it,  and  held  it,  discharging  its  duties  with  excm 
fidelity,  from  1809  to  1818. 

In  1814,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  few  months  after  received  the 
honour  from  the  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Early  in  1818,  he  accepted  the  Rectorate  of  St.  Michael's,  Charlc 
and  the  Episcopate  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina ;  to  both  \ 
responsible  stations  he  was  unanimously  called.  The  following  ei 
from  his  register  reveals  the  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  offi 
Bishop  : 

'*  On  this  day,  (Octolxir  8tli,  1818,)  I  was  solemnly  consecrated  at  Philadelp 
the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Protestant  E])iscopal  Church,  Dr.  White  presidini 
Dr.  Hobart,  Dr.  Croes,  and  Dr.  Kemp  assisting.  There  was  nothing  in  the  offlei 
admini.stratiun  tliat  seemed  calcuhited  to  give  deeper  solemnity  than  already  ei 
to  the  feelings  and  impressions  with  which  I  approached  it.  I  was  penctrat 
trust,  with  my  un worthiness;  and  the  constant  prayer  which  my  heart  was  diet 
was, — Lordj  in  mercy  let  not  theunvwrthiness  of  the  inttrument  teleetedj  be  vuU 
thy  Church  in  which  he  is  appointed  to  minister.  The  pride  of  distinction,  so  « 
rily  supposed  to  attach  to  this  elevation  in  the  Church,  I  certainly  did  not  ftc 
seems  not  to  have  demanded  an  effort  to  prevent  such  a  feeling  from  predominrtl 
my  mind.  The  dread  of  the  effects  of  the  insufiiciency  which  I  felt  for  so g 
responsibility  has  prevailed  over  worse  and  less  becoming  feelings.  Whosoeven 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.  Humility,  as  the  indisfiensable  reqak 
elevated  station  in  the  ministry,  could  not  bo  more  forcibly  inculcated.  Yet  1 
been  supjwsed  not  to  have  it.     God  forbid  I  should  not  have." 

Bishop  Bowen,  though  scarcely  ever  enjoying  what  might  be  called  i 

ous  health,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  suffering  turns  of  severe  illness,  wu 

untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  oiHcial  duties,  and  commended 

self,  both  by  his  ability  and  his  fidelity,  to  the  grateful  and  affeoCi 

respect  of  the  ministers  and  churches  under  his  care.     In  18B1,  he  m 

visit  to  England,  which,  while  it  served  the  purposes  of  relaxation,  ofj 

fying  his  curiosity,  and  opening  to  him  many  new  sources  of  enjoymei 

was  enabled,  in  various  ways,  to  turn  to  good  account  in  promotin 

interests  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected.     Some  of  his  k 

written  during  this  period,  appeared  in  the  Charleston  Gospel  Messeng 

publication  which  he  had  much  to  do  in  originating,)  and  were  read  e 

sively,  and  with  great  interest.     After  his  last  illness  had  come  iipoa 

and  when  a  change  of  climate  was  considered  as  the  most  promising  i 

that  could  be  used  for  his  restoration,  he  contrived  to  render  even  thil 

servient  to  the  interests  of  his  Diocese ;  for  he  made  it  the  ocew 
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ij^oM:  jiartBof  itnhipli  in  Bmnmcr  were  consiJcrcd  the  more  henltli* 
ImIbo  of  orduoitij!:  a  vouog  minister,  trho.  for  hla  own  convenience  and 
■Bdion  of  hia  relalires,  vaa  desirous  uf  being  otdained  in  one  of 
|l«r  districts. 

m  Bowen  died  at  Charleston  on  the  25th  of  August,  1839,  in  the 
it  year  of  his  age.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  containing  aa 
'*>f  hid  laai  hours,  from  one  of  his  parishioners, — a  gentleman  of 
aMliog,  has  kindlj-  been  furnished  me  by  a  friend: — 

1^  Chulectox,  Sunday  Nigbt,  / 

,  2Jlh  AQgust,  183S.         i 

Idear  C ■  I  wrote  to  joa  on  Friday  last,  and  then  cxpreaseJ,  in 

«  to  our  venerable  and  valaed  Bishop,  my  apprehension  ae  to  thft 
|f  his  illness.  On  that  very  uigbt  an  unfavourable  change  took 
Alice  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  has  been  gradually  but  constantlj 
I  The  close  of  his  earthly  existence  has  been  looked  for  BTery  hour 
h«t  (wo  days.  Yet  he  is  still  alive.  He  is  occasionally  conscious 
l~ie  passing  about  him,  and  attempts  to  speak,  but  cannot  artioo- 
B  Bnflicicnt  distinctness  to  be  understood.  His  Clergy  have  prayed 
p»dside  several  times,  and  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  at  the  com- 
lent,  when  his  attention  was  ronsed,  be  was  evidenily  conscious  at 
ire  of  the  exorcise,  from  bis  effort  by  some  chnriue  i..f  |ii"iti..iri.  a'  it 
Q  prepare  himself  for  it.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  eon- 
ias  continued  throughout.  He  seems  to  recognise  persons  about 
t  not  by  seeing  ihem  ;  for  his  sight  is  thought  to  have  failed  him, 
e  appearance  of  his  eyes.     The  probability  is  that,  before  morn- 

■  earthly  Head  of  our  Churoh  will  have  gone  to  his  rest.  You  may 
mecive  that,  under  Rieh  circumstances,  the  services  of  our  church 
nnst  have  been  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive.  And  such  they 
deed.     The  Psalms  and  .'pocial  Prayers  were  appropriate,  and  the 

was  dispensed  with.  After  the  service  at  the  altar,  Mr.  Spear 
very  short  address,  (of  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes,)  the  substance 
■h  (for  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  his  words)  was  that,  on  account  of 
■uliarly  solemn  cireumstances  under  which  we  were  assembled,  the 
I  would  be  closed  without  a  sermon — not  from  any  sense  of  physi- 
lity  on  his  part  (from  his  late  indisposition)  to  perform  the  eustom- 
ies  of  the  day.  but  because  no  ordinary  subject  could  be  expected 
pT  our  attention  proGlably;  and  because  the  circumstances  tbem- 
irere  a  more  imprcs.sivo  sermon  than  human  lips  could  utter.  But 
»peet  to  his  own  feelings  be  wouhl  apply  to  himself  the  language  of 
when  informed  tliat  '  the  Lord  would  take  away  bis  Master,  Elijah, 
is  head  that  day,'  and  say,  '  Hold  your  peace.'  He  then  exhorted 
■etnrning  fo  our  homes,  to  improve  the  occasion  of  private  prayer 
ioa«  reflection;  and.  after  a  praver  for  our  departing  Head,  from 
itation  of  the  Sick,  ho  dismissed  us  with  the  usual  blessing.  I  will 
ly  letter  to-morrow. 

"  MoMiAT  Aftebsoo!!,  26th  August. 

■  of  course   anticipate,   my  dear  C,  the  painful  intelligence  I  am 
ind  friend  breathed  hi<i  last  aboot  half> 
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after  nine  last  evening,  so  that  the  moomfnl  event  had  oeenrredwhenlim 
writing  you.     You  know  how  highly  I  valued  him  both  as  a  DiTine  and  a 
a  Christian  ;  and  I  am  sure  we  must  concur  in  a  sense  of  the  great  bertna- 
inent  which  our  own  church  and  the  Church  at  large  sostaina  in  thednlk 
of  one  who  filled  such  relations,  and  who  brought  to  the  duties  conneotod 
with  them  a  theology  so  sound,  a  piety  so  practical,  a  knowledge  of  huDti 
nature  so  profound,  a  mind  so  stored  with  various  knowledge,  and  a  chane* 
tcr  so  elevated  as>were  exhibited  in  the  individual,  to  whom  the  Ust  tribnts 
of  respect  only  now  remains  to  be  paid.     The  funeral  ceremonies  take  plaea 
to-morrow  at  St.  Michael's.     The  body  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ohanoel  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Dehon's.     Mr.  Spear  is  to  officiate;  and,  at  his  suggestioa, 
Dr.  Gadsden  has  been  appointed  by  the  Vestry  to  preach  a  Funeral  Dir 
course." 

The  following  are  Bishop  Bowen's  publications : — A  Sermon  preaohul 
before  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society,  New  York,  ISUd 
Pastoral  Advice,  1831.  Christian  Consolation :  Six  Sermons,  1831.  Dii^ 
of  being  Confirmed,  1831.  On  Responding  aloud,  1833.  Fast  Day  Q» 
cular,  with  a  Prayer,  1838.  Lay  Ministrations,  1833.  Persuasion,  ISSI^ 
Pastoral  Letter  on  Missions,  1885.  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  ^ 
General  Theological  Seminary.  1836.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  thk 
Death  of  the  lit.  Kev.  William  White,  D.  D.,  delivered  in  St.  Mi( 
Church,  Charleston,  1886. 

After  Bishop  Bowen's  death,  a  selection  from  his  manuscript 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

Bishop  Bowen  was  married  in  1805,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ji 
Blake,  Esq.,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Charleston,  whose  wife  was 
3Iiss  Mercier,  of  Huguenot  descent.     They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
only  survived  him.     He  had  but  one  son  who  attained  an  age  to  enter 
lege,  and  he, — a  young  man  of  great  promise, — died  shortly  after  becoi 
a  member  of  the   College  in  Charleston.     His  widow  and  three 
daughters  still  (1858)  survive. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.  D. 

BosTOH,  January  14,  U 
My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Bowen  was  quite  intimate, 
was  short,  and  confined  to  his  early  manhood. 

I  had  become  lay  reader  to  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cambridge,  only  a 
beyond  the  age  of  nineteen.     At  about  twenty-one,  I  married  and  b^;an  to! 
house.     Pupils  were  received  into  my  family;  and  I  was  private  tutor  tij 
family  of  Governor  Gerry.     Thus  situated  and  employed  as  I  was,  Mr. 
])resented  himself  to  me,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  relative  of  an  acquaint 
mine  in  Boston.     His  object  was  to  study  Divinity  with  me.     Doubtless T 
been  overrated  by  his  too  partial  kinsman,  or  the  application  would  not 
been  made.     However,  he  continued  with  me,  as  a  member  of  my  famfly, 
theological  student,  for  several  months,  and  then,  another  arrangement 
been   made,  he  left  Cambridge.     Busied,  as  I  necessarily  was,  I  could 
did  not,  follow  his  movements.     And,  near  the  close  of  1805, 1  removed  toil 
tlement  in  Bath,  Me.,  where  I  resided  for  twelve  years. 

While  he  was  with  me,  his  whole  conduct  was  irreproachable,  g«i( 
and  amiable.     His  genius,  I  think,  was  not  of  the  striking,  imposiog 
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nA  gTMt  papalarity;  but  he  appeared  to  posseas  integritj,  md  sin~ 
o  sicred  atudy  anil  to  the  sacred  office,  tiid  our  convursationB 
lerious  nnd  religioualy  interesting.     Us  exhibited  indeed  the 
esof  tho  character  hs  bore  in  subsequent  yea I's — industry,  prudence, 
Mbnsight,  and  consciHiiLiouaness. 

PKCDlIeetliishavinghad  the  peculiarity  of  stammering,  wliichi  have  Been 
«to  had  been  able  to  overeoiuo  in  the  delivery  of  his  dixcoursee  by  closing, 
tpncticable,  his  teeth,  and  speaking  very  delibcmlely.  In  thia  habil 
vug,  that  is,  very  delibtrately,  hs  was  like  Dr.  Dehoii,  my  predecessor  at 
^,  and  his  predecessor  at  Charleston.  His  stature  was  of  the  middlo 
'when  I  knew  him  ha  was  in  good  flvshand  muBcular;  hut  he  Hrterwarda, 
itf  through  the  latter  moiety  of  hia  miniKlry,  Kutfered  much  from  dya- 
nd  became  more  slender. 

owen,  as  you  are  aware,  was  settled  succBBSivelj  in  Providence  and  in 
rk,  and  in  both  cases,  aa  I  have  been  assured,  was  greatly  beloved  aad 
in  by  those  who  were  under  his  pastoral  care.  Bis  dignified  appear- 
he  pulpit,  and  his  staid,  serious,  deliberate  utterance  made  sorao  accuso 
laiUtur;  and  he  was  habitually  reserved,  especially  with  strangers — a 
nor  -which  I  could  easily  have  anticipated;  — "  but,"  said  the  lady  whft 
kiiou  Ied§:e  of  this  trait,  "  those  witli  whom  he  cultivated  acquaintance, 
istauoc,  intelligent  parishioners,  found  him  familiar,  kind,  affectionate, 
ng  himself  in  all  their  concernments." 

add  that  the  uniform  testimony,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  it,  has  been, 
er  he  was  advanced  to  the  Episcopate  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina, 
uned  the  same  digniHed  deportment  and  blameless  character,  which  ha 
J  exhibited  in  the  stations  he  had  previously  filled. 
With  Chiistian  regard,  I  am, 

My  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  JENES. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OILMAN,  D.  D. 

CuARLESTON,  Jflnuurj  17,  1858 
nd  dear  Sir:  On  my  relinquishing,  in  1819,  a  TutorNhip  of  two  years  in 

College,  and  coming  to  reside  in  Cliarlcston,  through  the  rccoramcnda- 
good  offices  of  President  Kirkland,  among  other  letters  of  introduction, 
t  one  from  that  gentleman  to  the  late  Bishop  Bowen.  They  had  con- 
a  mutual  intimacy  in  Boston,  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  Bishop 
eceived  nie  with  especial  kindness  and  urbanity,  remarking  to  me  that 
g  men  who  came  to  him  from  Cambridge  hardly  needed  to  bring  letters 
luction,  fur  they  all  seemed  unconsciously  to  have  caught  something  in 
nner  from  his  favourite  old  friend  Kirkland,  who  he  did  not  wonder  was 
t  of  their  almost  idolatrous  imitation.     At  a  dinner  party  of  gentlemen 

he  soon  invited  mo  at  his  house,  I  well  remember  the  salutary  imprcs- 
le  by  one  circumstance  on  my  mind.  Although  it  was  several  years  in 
of  the  strict  Tenipcranco  movement,  yet  1  observed  that  while  the 
according  to  tlie  then  prevailing  laws  of  hospitality,  was  attentive  in 
g  and  passing  the  wine,  yet  lie  only  half  tilled  his  own  glass,  and  leR  it 
touched  throughout  the  entertainment.  Tills  affected  me  as  deeply  as 
lerance  lecture  could  have  done;  for  I  felt  irresistibly  the  practical, 
lilent,  power  of  the  example,  at  a  time  when  a  young  man  could  at 
lulge  iu  three  or  four  glasses  without  the  charge  of  impropriety.  I 
quiet  violation  of  the  custom  by  one  in  an  imposing  position,  who  might 
i  pleaded  his  age  in  excuse  for  indulging;  and  this  indirect  revelation  of 
er  never  faded  from  my  recollection. 
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Until  the  Bishop's  decease,  we  continued  the  interchange  of  friendly  visitf, 
especially  after  he  had  removed  into  my  neighbourhood  in  one  of  thm  saburiis, 
where  he  built  a  neat  but  becoming  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  lafge  ambrageoos 
garden.  Here  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  elegance  and  retiraiMiit# 
ahhoui;h  visiting  the  city  every  day  on  errands  of  duty.  In  fact,  there  was 
homelhing  iu  his  whole  manner,  which  seemed  to  fulfil  the  beat  idea  one  can 
form  of  a  Dignitary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  A  refined  simplicity »  a  modest 
reserve,  mingling  with  occasional  communicativeness  and  pleasantry,  and  the 
tone  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  invariably  marked  his  intercourse  with  othen. 
As  he  stood  in  his  chancel  on  occasion  of  some  high  festival  in  his  Church,  with 
his  form  planted  motionless  near  the  wall,  and  arrayed  in  his  Episcopal  robes, 
the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  scene,  interrupted  only  by  the  liquid  notes  of 
the  organ,  suggested  to  the  spectator  that  there  could  be  no  more  imposing 
representation  of  a  genuine  Anglican  Bishop.  Yet  he  loved  society, -and  natcr 
appeared  more  happy  than  in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  guests  at  an  eft* 
uing  party  in  his  house.  One  day,  as  ho  sat  in  my  study,  on  a  social  call,  after 
having  performed  some  extra  public  service,  while  asking  me  various  questiOBs 
involving  old  scenes  and  reminiscences  of  New  England,  he  inquired  whether  my 
denomination  celebrated  many  prayer-da3'S  and  saints'-days.  On  my  replying 
in  the  negative,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  jocose  smile,  "Enviable  exemption!" — aa 
utterance  which  I  understood  only  as  a  pleasantry,  implying  how  much  severer 
was  his  course  of  duty  than  mine;  as  if  he  had  said, — **  Oh,  you  indolent 
man  " — for  no  one  was  ever  more  punctilious  in  performing  the  whole  of  his 
required  routine,  or  attached  greater  importance  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
every  religious  ceremonial. 

Having  observed  that  he  was  very  frequently  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  mar 
riage  service,  I  asked  him  one  day  whether  he  had  ndt  laid  up  a  pretty  Httk 
fund  from  his  numerous  honorariums.     The  Bishop,  who  had  a  large  and  grow- 
ing family  to  educate,  and  who  lived  in  a  style  of  ease  and  generosity,  replied,— 
**  Laid  up?     Oh  no!     It  all  goes  over  the  dam  together!" 

On  one  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  how  much  a  little  firm 
and  perseverance  in  resisting  a  long  established  exceptionable  custom  might 
tribute  to  its  extermination.  It  was  common  at  funerals  to  decorate  many  of 
the  friends  who  were  present,  especially  the  attending  ministers,  with  acarfti 
gloves,  and  bands,  at  the  expense  of  the  mourning  family.  Ministers  of  difler* 
ent  denominations  were  frequently  invited  to  be  present,  and  the  funeral 
trements  would  sometimes  amount  to  no  trifling  perquisite.  At  a  funeral 
I  happened  to  meet  the  Bishop,  I  saw  him,  for  a  long  time,  use  every  method 
his  power  to  prevent  an  attendant  from  arraying  him  in  the  sombre  garb. 
said  that  he  had  resolved,  with  several  other  clergymen,  to  decline  any  I 
countenancing  the  practice;  and  it  was  not  until  the  man  in  waiting 
his  importunity  so  far  as  to  encroach  on  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  a] 
to  the  Bishop's  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  family,  that  he  yielded  for 
time.  But  the  attention  which  the  affair  attracted,  and  the  sort  of  pa 
which  it  gave  to  tlic  Bishop's  intentions  for  reform,  aided  by  a  memorial 
if  I  remember  aright,  he  circulated  for  signatures  among  all  the  dei^mcB  te 
the  city,  produced  an  immediate  and  remarkable  change  of  the  custon 
question,  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  scarcely  over,  if  at  all,  obserfed 
Charleston. 

Bishop  Bo  wen  possessed  in  a  large  degree  this  quality  of  flrmnesa  of  will, 
out   which  no   person  is  able  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.     My 
friend    Dr   Johnson,  who  was  also  intimate  with  the  Bishop,  has  lately 
nicated  to  me  the  following  characteristic  anecdote,  demonstrating  that  the  inij', 
ncss  alluded  to  was  justified  by  an  equal  sagacity.     A  person  reaidfaig  m 
Diocese  had,  for  some  time,  been  preparing  for  admission  into  Holy 
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«Dd«r  Ibe  knapiees  of  Uie  Bwliop  bimsvlT.  Al  lenglli,  &  difficalty  on  soine  sub- 
Jact  cr  other  occurrvd  betwwii  them,  wliicb  proceeded  so  fur  tbiit  the  Bishop 
Rfw*d  10  tilt!  KtudeDl  tlic  privilege  to  wliich  ho  aHpiretl  >  Some  of  the  TrieiidH  of 
both  parties  r«gTOlteii  this  result,  and  twoottheui, — the  lttl«  dislinguished 
Tbomu  §■  Grlmko  and  Dr.  Johnson  went  togothw  to  iiitertede  with  the  llii^hop, 
fa4f>ing  ifaat  Ihey  might  prevail  upon  liiiii  to  relax  from  his  stern  deciBion. 
KeitUcr  the  import  unity  of  friendship,  nor  the  high  stand  which  the  intercessors 
btld  in  the  euiliiuunity  could  induce  him  to  recede  IVoni  his  position,  since  he 
pntestcd  n  conscious  jiersuasion  that  tlio  object  of  llicir  niodifttion  would  ulti- 
micly  proTC  unworthy  of  llie  sBCred  profesaion.  The  event  but  too  well  coi^ 
mpoiided  with  his  eonviulion ;  and  the  gentlemen  vrha  hnd  nttcmpted  to  niter  it 
beatan  in  «  few  years  [wrfectly  awnro  timt  it  wna  correct. 

1  h>rc  thus  given  you  ray  general  iniprcsHions  of  Bishop  Bowcn,  rcccifod  IVoin 
iMincii'bBt  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  of  sorcral  ycara.  Of  his  clurnctor 
*•■  preacher,  and  of  his  earnest  devotion  to  all  the  interests  of  his  Cliurch, 
tbcre  are  many  surviving  witnesses,  of  his  own  Communion,  whose  testimony 
rould  be  worth  much  more  than  mine;  but  I  can  truly  sny  that  in  all  the  reto- 
bnis  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him,  not  uxcepling  the  ccclesiaS' 
tieal,  I  saw  much  to  awaken  not  only  my  respect  but  admiration, 
I  am,  my  dour  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  GILHAS. 


FREDERICK  BEASLEY,   D.  D.» 

ISO  1—1845. 

Frederick  Beablet,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Bloant)  Beasley,  was 

Vwn  in  the  year  1777,  near  Edcnton,  N.  C,  where  his  father,  who  wns  a 

mpeclable  planter,  resided.     He  spent  bis  early  years  at  home,  and  at 

•dool,  ontil  he  came  tn  the  North  for  a  collegiate  education.     Be  entered 

,Jke  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1793,  where  he  proved  himself  a  Tigorona 

uul  snceefl.sful  student,  and  graduated  witt  high  honour  in  1797.     From 

l:;'S  to  1800,  he  was  a  Tutor  in  bis  Alma  Mater,  and  at  the  same  time 

.-  prosecnting  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 

(i<;  Smith,  then  President  of  the  College,  for  whom  he  ever  entertained 

iM  most  profound  veneration.     During  his  connection  with  the  College,  be 

loslracted  an  intimate  frietidabip  with  John    Henry  Hoburt,  and   Henry 

Kollock,  two  great  lights  of  their  respective  denoniinationa,  which  was  ter- 

^JDated  only  1>y  death. 

.  In  ihe  epring  of  1800,  Mr.  Beaslej  was  invited  by  Christ  Church,  New 
hvnjinict,  to  read  prayers  until  B.  Rector  could  be  provided  ;  and  he 
ibeiated  in  this  way  until  November  following.  He  was  ordained  Deacon 
ij  Bishop  Moore  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1801,  and  Priest  by  the 
mtiH-  Prelate,  in  1802.  Almost  iminodiatcly  after  his  ordination  as  Dea- 
loa,  L«  received  overtures  in  respect    to  a  settlement  from  one  of  the 

•  K>MR'i  ^D'  ^cno.— Cl&rk'e  Hilt.  St.  John't  Ch.— Sharairood'i  Addren  befbre  the 
la^MV  td  Ib>  AlatBDi  or  the  Vaijenitj  of  PwosrlvaDln.— 1188.  fnm  tha  K«r.  F.  V.  Bmc 
Wf  aad  CbunllDT  WlllumnD. 
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Churches  in  New  York ;  but  he  preferred  to  commence  hit  ministry  i 
more  retired  situation.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  in^ 
the  Rectorship  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  on  a  sa 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  accepted  the  call,  but  on  i 
of  being  obliged  to  visit  his  native  State,  he  was  not  regpilarly  ini 
Pastor  of  the  Church  until  the  early  part  of  the  next  year. 

His  ministry  at  Elizabcthtown,  though  every  way  acceptable,  wa 
as  he  resigned  his  charge  on  the  5th  of  June,  1803,  with  a  yiew  to 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany.  Here,  in  July  following,  1 
menccd  his  labours,  and  remained,  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved 
people,  until  August,  1809,  when  he  again  tendered  the  resignatioi 
charge,  having  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Baltiraoi 
He  preached  his  Inaugural  Discourse  to  this  congregation  on  the 
December,  1809;  and  it  was  so  well  received  that  the  Vestry  reqn 
copy  of  it  for  publication.  In  it  he  avows  his  determination  U 
nothing  among  his  people  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  and 
ming  up  this  head  of  his  discourse,  he  says, — 

'*  Avoiding  the  wild  excesses  of  enthusiasm  on  the  one  band,  a 
indifi'erence  on  the  other,  I  shall  essay  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its  | 
purity  and  simplicity — the  fall  of  man  and  deep  depravity  of  our  ] 
the  consequence  of  that  fall ;  his  restoration  by  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
nite  and  unmerited  mercy,  ofl'crcd  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  onr  sii 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  quickening  infiucnces  of  the  Holy  G 
renew  our  corrupt  nature,  and  render  it  acceptable  in  the  sight  o 
the  awful  and  tremendous  punishment  which  awaits  the  impenitc 
guilty  in  a  future  state,  and  that  glorious  recompense  laid  up  in  b\ 
the  righteous,  not  indeed  as  the  reward  of  their  own  merits,  but 
precious  merits  of  a  dying  Saviour — in  a  word,  all  those  sacred  and 
ant  truths,  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  laboured  to  promulge." 

In  this  parish  he  was  the  Associate  Rector  with  Dr.  Bend.  The 
two  churches  in  the  city,  in  officiating  in  which  the  two  Rectors  altei 
each  officiated  in  the  morning  in  one,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
Mr.  Bcaslcy,  though  much  the  junior  of  his  associate,  well  snstalm 
self  in  the  connection,  as  he  also  did  with  his  successor,  the  Key.  Dr. 
by  whom  Dr.  Bend  was  succeeded,  on  his  death,  in  1812.  But  hit 
was  delicate,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  not  the  physical  ability  to  dial 
as  he  would,  all  the  duties  which  were  devolved  upon  him ;  and  he 
was  the  more  willing  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  for  a  position  wl 
supposed  would  require  a  less  amount  of  effort. 

Accordingly,  in  July,  1813,  he  resigned  St.  Paul's,  and  aooept« 
office  of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadi 
whither  he  removed  shortly  after.  This  was  a  place  peculiarly  eoa 
with  his  intellectual  tastes  and  habits,  and  he  discharged  ita  datie 
ncknowlc<lged  a})ility  and  fidelity  about  fifteen  years.  Though  he  Wl 
withdrawn  from  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  parish  minister,  he  often  pif 
in  the  different  churches  in  the  city,  and  was  always  ready  to  aai 
brethren,  when  they  had  occasion  for  his  services.  He  wasannnallye 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  during  his  rM 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  capacity  was  largely  instmmental  io  shi 
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the  stADiUrd  of  literary  and  tbeologiuat  attainment  among  candidates  for 
iii«  nibislrj^.  He  was  in  iutimate  relations  with  the  venerable  Bishop 
Wbite,  and  ^=ha^pd,  in  a  high  degree,  both  hia  confidence  and  his  affection. 

lu  1815,  lie  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  both 
!r»tn  Culuinbia  College,  and  from  the  UnivcrHity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  ItfHsky  resigned  Uis  Provoslship  in  1828,  and  shortly  after  was 
rjtited  tv  settle  at  Loni^ville,  Ky. ;  and  though  he  did  not  aecept  the  invi- 
iiiitn,  he  mode  a  journey  thither,  and  was  absent  two  or  three  months. 
I  >Ti  bia  return,  he  resided  a  few  months  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  (in  1829) 
i.-'amc  Hwlor  of  St.  Miehaerg  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
till  June,  1836.  Ab  his  eonstitution  had  now  beeoma  too  much  impaired 
W  vodcrgii  the  labour  of  a  staled  charge,  be  gave  up  his  parish,  and  removed 
10  KliaAbetbtotvD,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  days.  He  preached 
tnasioually  during  his  latter  years,  and,  at  one  time,  in  the  absence  of  the 
I  tteT,  Mr.  Moore,  the  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  he  supplied  his  place, 
vith  great  acceptance,  for  about  six  months.  Most  of  hia  time  now  WW 
Jevdtei)  to  literary  and  theological  pursuits. 

Pr.  Beaslcy  finally  became  a  victim  to  dropay  in  the  chest.  For  several 
tiMDths  previous  to  his  death,  his  malady  had  incapacitated  him  in  a  great 
ic^ec  fur  continuous  mental  labour  ;  though  he  was  able  to  see  his  fricndB, 
lod  to  CDDTerse  with  freedom  and  energy  almost  to  the  last.  As  he 
irj^nmcbcd  the  closing  scene,  he  said  that  he  could  have  wished  to  live  a 
title  longer,  if  it  had  been  Ood's  will,  to  have  carried  out  some  long  oher- 
'-t<(-il  purposes  ;  but.  as  it  was  otherwise,  he  quietly  submitted  to  the  Divine 
ilkiltncut  ;  and  he  endeavoured  lo  stay  the  current  of  domestic  grief  by 
^'iciting  to  the  great  Fountain  of  consolation.  Though  his  disease  badi 
,  ti>r  some  weeks,  been  rapidly  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue,  he  died  at  last 
■  viAoul  any  immediate  warning,  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  November,  1845, 
""s  Funeral  was  attended  at  St.  John's  Church,  on  the  Tuesday  following, 
appropriate  Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Richard 
oing  Moore. 

rOKthe  22d  of  August,  1803,  he  was  married  to  Susan  W.,  daughter  of 
■ml  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  Elizabeth  town, — who  became  the  mother  of 
pAiW.— a  daughter,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1804.  On  tho 
•  of  June,  1807,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
■Haw  Williamson.  By  this  marriage  there  were  nine  children,  seven 
i  »koBi  reached  miiturit  j.  One  of  the  sons,  Frederick  W. ,  was  gradua- 
"  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1827;  studied  Theology  at  the 
■•'•I  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  is  now  (1857)  a  settled 
J8pB»n  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Another  of  his  sons  became  a  lawyer, 
■  wiled  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  Ilis  second  wife  survived  him  several  years, 
*<J>ed  on  ihe  2d  of  July,  1852. 

"*">  f'lUnwing  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Beasley's  publications: — A  Discourse 
'*»t  the  La.!ii!s'  Society,  instituted  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Seamen 
'  "fc*  citj  of  Albanv.  1808.  Inaugural  Sermon  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
'^iBore,  1.<I10.  A  Sermon  on  Duelling,  ISU.  An  Anonymous  Pam- 
^  entitled  "Serious  Reflections  addressed  to  Episcopalians  iii  Mary- 
■•Wt  (Le  State  of  their  Church  generally,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
""•g  Election  of  a  Suffragan  Bishop."  181S.     A  Sermon  before  the 
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Diocesan  Convention  of  PennsjlTania,  1815.  A  niou  DUeg;! 
Dead,  1815.  A  (second)  Sermon  on  Duelling,  l83S2.  A  Seardii^ 
in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Part  I.,  one  toI.  8  to*.  Ml 
left  in  MS.  Part  II. ,  complete.]  A  Vindication  of  the  Alignment  m 
proof  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Ood,  from  the  Objeoiions  of  D 
land,  1825.  Review  of  Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Huoum  Mil 
A  Vindication  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Truth  And  Ord 
Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Allegations  of  the  Rev.  William  B.  ( 
D.  D.,  1880.  An  Examination  of  No.  90  of  the  Tracts  for  tl 
1842. 

Dr.  Beasley  edited  the  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanliop* 
posthumous  Sermons,  and  wrote  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  prefixed  i 
volume.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  literati 
day. 

FROM  CHARLES  KING,  L.L.D., 

PBE8IDENT  OV  COLUMBIA  OOLLEOB. 

Columbia  Colleob,  New 
May  9,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  coropliance  with  your  request,  I  will  proceed  to  rec 
reminiscences,  or  rather  casual  iropressioiis  formed  in  occasional  inter 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley,  in  whose  neighbourhood  in  the  country  1 
several  years  immediately  preceding  his  death. 

In  the  year  1838,  I  moved  from  this  city,  with  my  family,  to  Eliza 
N.  J.,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  Dr.  Beasley. 

Living  not  far  apart  from  each  other,  attending  the  same  church,  ai 
in  common  some  literary  tastes  and  pursuits,  we  soon  became  acqm 
had  known  Dr.  Beasley  by  reputation,  both  when  settled  as  a  cler 
Albany,  and  when  Provost  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philade 
I  had  not  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

He  was  then  an  elderly  man,  of  slight  constitution,  yet  rarely  an  in^ 
living  much  in  the  open  air.  His  house  was  prettily  situated  on  the 
of  the  town,  away  from  the  thickly  settled  parts,  on  the  high  groand 
the  little  river  which  runs  through  the  old  borough,  and  overlooking 
village.  His  house  large,  old-fashioned,  with  a  piazza  front  and  rear»i 
somed  in  fine  old  trees,  and  had  a  large  garden  attached  to  it,  in  whie 
much  delight.  His  wife  and  several  daughters  constituted  the  houff 
sons  having  already  left  the  paternal  roof  to  make  their  own  way  in  tli 

Dr.  Beasley,  at  this  time,  had  no  stated  employment.  Occasional 
absence  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  the  Doctor  i 
])ly  his  place  in  the  old  church  of  St.  John's,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  S 
a  preacher,  he  was  rather  ingenious  than  strong,  and,  in  the  indulgence 
for  metaphysical  subtleties,  was  apt  to  be  diffuse;  but  there  waa  a 
staple  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  his  sermons.  His  appearance,  i 
was  attractive — a  fine  intelligent  face;  a  well-fonncd  forehead,  thinly 
with  a  few  scattering  white  hairs;  a  slightly  stooping  frame;  a  gentle 
simple  manners,  predisposed  all  hearers  in  his  favour. 

His  acquirements  in  literature  were  very  considerable,  and  in  tbcae 
indeed,  was  his  chief  delight,  not  to  say  occupation.  His  temper  iras* 
hopeful  and  cheerful,  and,  though  living  in  retirement,  and  without  a 
connection  with  the  world  around,  he  yet  kept  his  sympathiea  alivi 
interest  fresh  and  earnest,  in  passing  events,  as  well  political  as  in  t 
interests  of  morals,  religion,  and  learning.    In  politics  indeed^  hm  wi 
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■^le  optiiniiit.  With  n  irurin  and  Intelligent  love  ofcojntry,  he  alirays  could 
l4  *  brigtil  >\Ae  to  n'lmt  others  rcgardud  mari:  glnooiily,  tind  alwaj's  hoped  for 
j^  Wb(.  In  Church  matters,  pGrhaju  he  did  not  qnite  miinuin  that  cquuDi- 
1^1  amt  auffcrod  liimsclf  to  bo  disturbed  occnsionally  by  Ihe  polemics  stirred 
hMi  th«  pnbtioklioii  vC  tha  Oxrord  Tracts',  but  it  was  not  in  hiK  nature  to  dwell 
M  tlie  dickgTMftblc,  »nd  ho  alwnyii  fuund  consolation  in  hopts  and  plans  ur 
IprwTed  litcrarjr  and  tducktiuiml  cnlerprisvi. 

(hut  of  tbcec  pUns  oFlen  dieouswd  bi.-tiv<!cn  us  was  the  establish  id  en  t  ofs  New 
rk  Quarterly  Review  i  and  he  could  never  be  made  to  doubt  that  complete  suc- 
m,  *tnX  great  publio  beneSt,  would  result  from  such  an  enterprise,  nor  thkl 
pl«  Etor«a  of  scholarship,  of  practical  writing,  and  uccurntc  and  couiprehen- 
■  inronnation,  could  bo  easily  enlisted  in  its  support.  Ilia  own  taste  and 
kttB  of  thought  and  inTcstigation  lay  in  that  direction,  and  to  the  last,  1 
iere,  ho  continued  to  hope  for  a  connection  with  each  a  work. 
Joe  of  Ills  great  niotiTes  for  urging  it  was  that,  if  proiierly  conducted  and  aua- 
led,  such  n  Review  would  tend  to  Amei'icanise  us  more  thoroughly,  by  ciuan- 
aling  us  Jrom  the  too  exclusive  dcjiendance  on  foreign  critiuistn,  and  habitua- 
[  our  peoplu  to  form  and  abide  by  a  standard  of  their  own,  in  judging  alike 
■productions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  writers  and  artials.  lie  was,  indt-ed, 
til  son«es,  a  thorough  believer  in  tho  humanizing,  refining  and  invigorating 
oencc  of  general  and  enlarged  education. 

a  hia  personal  Intercourgo  there  was  a  suavity  and  simplicity  that  was  very 
nclive;  and,  although  his  life  had  not  been  free  from  disappointments,  he  wus 
^tfnl  to  the  last  as  though  he  had  never  known  any,  and  closed  a  long  career, 
1  hoping  and  still  planning  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

I  bave,  *s  you  will  perceive,  given  you  only  impressions  of  character.     If  of 
'ucidate  or  illustrate  your  memoir  uf  a  good  man,  I  ^hall  be  well 


«fied. 


3  very  truly, 

CHARLES  KING. 


FROM  THE  REV.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  D.  D. 

Elizabetu,  N.  J.,  January  20,  1858. 
ly  dear  Sir :  You  ask  niu  for  some  rcuiinisccnces  concerning  my  old  friend  and 
"(bour,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Itcasley. 

Ithough  I  had  biin  familiar  with  his  name,  and  with  some  of  his  writings, 
lud  si-vn  bim  preside  at  some  of  the  Commencements  of  the  University  of 
ujlvania.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  liini  until  his  removal  to  this  place,  a 
jnrs  before  his  death.  As,  upon  many  subjects  of  public  and  religious 
Kt,  we  had  views  and  feelings -In  common,  what  was  at  first  but  a  general 
tintancc  ripened  into  an  Intimacy,  which  continued  until  his  death.  Those 
knew  him  through  his  long,  varied  and  cheerful  life,  if  any  such  survive, 
1  give  you  a  much  more  complete  idea  of  his  character  than  I  can :  1  must 
miented  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was  after  his  sun  had  fur  declined  in  tho 
l.and  ulien  the  evening  of  life  was  casting  Its  dark  shadows  around  him. 
'.  Bcasicy  wa.s  a  man  of  slight  frame,  was  below  the  ordinary  height,  and  was 
tnd  rapid  in  bis  movements.  Age  seemed  to  produce  no  eFTect  upon  his 
knd  agile  step,  lie  was  the  last  of  tho  powdered  heads  in  our  community, 
lis  fashion  of  tho  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  be  clung  with  tenacity;  and 
be  retained  all  the  others, — a  cocked  hat,  breeches  buttoned  at  the  knees, 
boss  with  .silver  buckles,  he  would  have  been  a  very  complete  Specimen  of 
mtleman  antique.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  lively;  his  forehead  was  high 
thocghtful;  his  chin  rather  projecting  than  receding;  and  his  whole  counte- 
re  a  kindly  and  benignant  aspect.     lie  was  remarkably  social  and  frank 
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in  all  his  interconne.    He  was,  on  the  whole»  ts  bfauid.  pUuwfc  «iA| 
gentleman,  for  his  age,  as  any  I  hare  known.  ... .iti. 

Dr.  Beaslej  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  CUssioal  u.  alniianti;  taij 
of  his  studies  lay  mainly  in  the  direction  of  Mental  Philotopliy.  JSnu^t 
man  could  be  long  in  his  company  withoat  being  made  fiiUj  ftwm  9i  tU 
had  no  relish  for  the  Scotch  Philosophers,  while  he  worshifiped  wkk  pi 
adoration  at  the  shrine  of  John  Locke.  He  was  Tery  thoroogUy  nai  J 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  I  have  understood  that  lie  kft  be 
Treatise  in  manuscript  on  each  of  these  subjects.  He  was  alao  well  acfl 
with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  ooald  qool 
opinions  with  great  readiness  upon  any  given  topic.  He  was  ft  deddtd  B| 
lian,  regarding  the  Episcopal  as  the  best,  though  by  no  meant  (hoonlj 
of  the  Church.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  substantially  Umm  oI 
bishop  Whately. 

I  never  hoard  him  preach  but  once,  and  that  was  years  after  hm  Ind 
from  the  ministry,  and  from  public  life.  His  sermon  was  terse,  wsll  wrill 
cogent  as  to  its  reasoning,  but  his  manner,  at  that  time,  was  somewhat 
rassed,  and  could  hardly  be  considered  impressive.  But  as  he  was  old  • 
of  the  harness,  no  idea  could  be  gained  from  the  performance,  as  to  his 
as  a  preacher,  when  in  the  vigour  of  his  years.  As  a  scholar,  he  always 
high  rank;  and  he  must  have  done  so  in  early  life  as  a  preacher,  oonsidcf 
important  positions  he  was  called  to  occupy. 

Dr.  Beasley  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  i 
of  men.  He  was  childlike  and  unsuspecting  to  a  remarkable  degree.  ] 
an  Israelite  indeed,  who  knew  no  guile.  Although,  on  many  subgeetSy  he 
held  opposite  opinions,  we  never  differed  but  in  perfect  kindness.  I  respse 
loved  him  as  a  friend;  and  when  he  died,  I  mourned  for  him  as  s  fi^Uiai 
few  men  of  greater  purity  or  simplicity  have  I  known,  connected  with  say 
of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  fraternal  regard,  yours, 

N.  MUB] 


FROM  GEORGE  B.  WOOD,  M.  D., 
paorsssoR  in  the  universitt  or  psnvstltasll. 

Philadupoia,  Febmaiy  Ift, 
My  dear  Sir:  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley  vss 
occasion  of  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso|iiiy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Provost  of  that  institution,  to  whidil 
been  chosen  by  its  Trustees.  I  think  I  was  then  one  of  the  Junior  dsH 
very  soon  evinced  an  interest  in  me,  which  attracted  my  affectionats  i^ 
became  a  frequent  visitor  in  his  family;  and  not  only  during  the  rw 
Collegiate  course,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until,  indeed,  his 
Philadelphia,  continued  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  and  thos 
■opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

One  of  his  most  cliaracteris tic  mental  traits  was  a  strong  oonacM 
which  never  permitted  him,  from  considerations  of  prudence  or  poiky, 
any  other  cause,  to  deviate  from  what  he  thought  right  in  Gondnot  or 
When  he  had  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  his  duty  in  any  conjnnetim^i 
the  truth  in  any  question  of  science,  morals,  or  religion,  I  never  kneirh 
withheld,  by  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  from  acting  in  seosrliaB 
the  former,  or  freely  expressing  his  convictions  in  relation  to  ths  Isttv.  - 
eminently  both  an  honest  and  morally  courageous  man. 

He  had,  too,  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  character,  wl  ^ssiistd|ia  ^ 
-of  others  through  himself,  and  seemed  to  render  ths  <     MiqpCiM 
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fiiUo  proftMJiMi  in  tliaite  with  wlinm  lie  hnil  intercourse,  inipoMiUIo,  until  ifter 
rcpcatcil  KX|ioriciicc  lind  taught  him  otIiKrwitie.  This  quality  uf  mind,  while  it 
rBiidirrcil  cotnpliftnco  with  his  cunrietions  of  duty  and  truth  uioro  easy,  as  it  con- 
■^imlEd  frotii  him  in  Kome  dcgr<:c  cho  uiipleasaut  conEequencea  which  uiight  ivsult, 
laiil  hiiu  oficn  to  inipoaitinn,  and  exposed  him  occasionally  to  soniti  inconvo- 
iiit'iiciF,  dipwially  in  lh«  management  of  the  young  people  under  his  earv,  who 
(UL-tinics  took  B  mischievous  or  malicious  pleiisuro  in  niialMding  him.  Ho  wta 
...ktunUy  indignant,  whvn  undecuived;  but  it  was  never  difficult,  by  fair  proret- 
Mona.  to  regain  his  goud opinion,  or  at  least  his  good  willi  as  his  own  sense  of 
irQtIt  madu  him  uncomfortable  when  he  saw  the  princi|i[o  fiulnlvd  in  others,  and 
he  «■»  glad  U>  ui-ok  refuge  in  truthfulness  ones  more. 

Hill  love  of  truth  was  evinosd  in  abEtract  inquiry,  ts  well  as  in  the  aflkirs  of 

lile.     Convinced  from  s  elose  examination  of  the  woiks  of  Bomo  distinguished 

Dicta phyaicianii,  that  they  had  inisinlerpreted  the  writings  of  I^iocke,  and  bused 

.    fal*e  theurive  on  this  misinterpretation,  he  stoutly  maintained  the  cnussof  thut 

I   aaunetit  (ihiluaopher,  and  hath  in  conversation, and  professional  tAaohing,  aa  well 

I  ••  in   Ilia  nritinga,  defended  him  a^inst   the  imputations  of  unsoundncaa,  to 

I  Wtiielt  tbc  supposed  tendency  of  his  theories  hud  given  rise.     Iliii  views  upon  tkis 

r  pmol  may  be  sevn  in  his  metaphysical  work  called  "A  Search  of  Truth,"     His 

f.fJings  BB  well  as  convictions  wfre engaged,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  evinced 

.-r'-itt;r  irarmlh  and  »al  in  the  defunce  of  Locke,  had  ho  been  among  bis  living 

liiJ  intimate  friends. 

Ut.  tionsley  had  warm  and  persistent  feelings  of  attachment;  and,  when  he  had 
'>(uv  Kirincd  a  friendship,  based  upon  esteem  and  the  reciprocation  of  kindly 
ICoiH.  vrhether  the  ohjecl  was  present  or  absent,  living  or  dead,  held  fast  U>  the 
{.rirlsmioe.  Sot  was  it  with  him  a  more  sentiment.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
''I  eivr  active  principle,  nhich  caused  him  not  to  be  content  without  ini presiding 
'>n  others  the  same  convictions,  tlie  same  respect  and  admiration  which  he  him- 
<«lr  entertained  for  the  object.  It  seemed  as  if  he  deemed  it  a  debt  due  to  friend- 
^ip  la  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  one  preferred;  nnd,  as  ho  was  never  backward 
■  laaMiing  upon  proper  occasions  fur  such  demonstrations,  he  made  them  also  with 
lavannth  and  earnestness,  which,  if  they  did  not  enlist  corresponding  feelings 
M  the  part  of  his  hearers,  at  least  did  not  fail  to  convince  them  of  bis  own  sin- 
Rily  and  zeal,  lie  even  carried  this  disposition  of  mind  back  with  him  into  the 
Motical  pest,  nod  there  selected  friends  as  well  as  among  hiscontemporarieB, 

■  vboiu  to  lavish  his  good  opinion  and  bis  praise.     It  was  probably  ihia  lou- 
^oTIbeling,  in  addition  to  his  love  of  truth,  which  gave  warmth  to  his  advo- 

ijri  the  great  English  philosopher. 

fowas  nothing  stern  or  austere  in  Dr.  Beasley's  character.     Though  firm 

■  nwmpromising  in  the  support  oF  what  he  thought  right,  he  was  yet  mild, 
)d   amiable  in  his  feelings  and  general  deportment;   seldom  even 

"iiinlcsg  under  a  sense  of  perKonal  wronger  injustice;  in  which  case  he  was 

tiiM»  warm  and  decided  in  the  expression  of  bis  feelings  and  convictions. 

fwrcfittnce  to  his  intellectual  endowments,  I  have  little  to  say.     They  will 

ylMuured  rather  by  his  works  than  by  any  testimony  I  could  give  from  recol- 

"^     1  Kould  observe,  however,  that  they  were  naturally  by  no  means  of  an 

*••  eliitacter,  and  were  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.     Dr.  Brasley  was 

"'  *  diligent  student.     Even  after  he  had  tiiken  charge  of  the  University, 

(  a  Itrgo   portion   of  his  time   In  study,  searching  the  writings  of  the 

'iXwell  as  of  the  more  prominent  modern  pfailosophical  and  metaphysical 

'•iinil  endeavouring  to  elaborate  a  system  for  himsolFout  of  their  teachings 

-      '"••a  reflections. 

m~~'  '"olion  to  study  probably  somewhat  impaired  the  facility  of  estimatiog 

^^^^  »nd  motive  in  others,  which  is  called  kiiowledgc  of  the  world;  and, 

"  "believed  that  he  understood  manhind,  his  was  rather  a  theoretical 
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knowledge  deriTed  from  books  and  the  sitidj  of  u 

oal  knowledge  which  in  general  comes  onlj  from  mi        i        oMip  yrilikMttt|i 

from  personally  mingling  in  their  affairs.  .'    .  ^ 

He  cultivated  the  art  of  composition  with  much  eare»  and^WM  Ii&m! 
elegant  writer,  preferring  simplicity,  plslnnesi  and  precision  as  eUMdUrsifii 
and  even  in  this  respect  showing  his  regard  ibr  troth.  H«  ihilf'ilMra'V 
speaker,  and,  before  entering  on  his  prafessbrial  career,  had  aeqidrtd  flJMidkifl 
tation  in  the  palpit.  "^ 

To  sum  up  his  character,  as  it  has  remained  impressed  apoa  mf  nummfj 
was  sincere,  earnest,  upright,  disposed  to  be  trustful,  firm  in  all  {Mliti  «f  « 
science  or  of  right,  warm  in  his  attachments,  indignant  mider  »  aerae  of  li||i 
though  not  unforgiving,  of  an  excellent  heart,  genial  manners,  and  » li%lily  c 
tivated  intellect. 

There  are  few  among  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  during  tbtepii 
of  a  life  now  somewhat  advanced,  upon  whom  I  look  back  with  mon  Kp 
ftelings  or  higher  esteem.  ' ' 

Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

GEO.  B.  WOOOk 


■♦♦- 


RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  MURRAY  STONE,  D.  D.^ 

1802—1837. 

William  Mubbat  Stone,  the  second  son  of  Willimm  and  Betty 
was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779.     Hli 
was  both  a  farmer  and  a  merchant,  in  the  village  of  8aHsbvj» 
received  his  academical  traininfi;  at  Princess  Ann,  the  meiropoltt  of 
set,  but  in  due  time  entered  Washington  College,  Kent  CSoonty, 
the  age  of  about  twenty,  he  completed  his  classical  and  aeientifie 

Having  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Ber.  Gkorge 
many  years  a  popular  and  influential  clergyman  in  Baltimore. 
ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Claggett,  on  the  17ih  of  May*  1801,1 
Paul's  Parish  Church,  Prince  George's  County.  Md.;  and  Prieat 
same  Prelate,  and  in  the  same  church,  on  the  27ih  of  Poeenilwr, 
Shortly  after  his  ordination  as  Deacon,  he  was  called  to  the  ITiiiitiiiiiMte' 
Stepney  Parish,  Somerset  County,  of  which  he  remained  in  efcaigoil 
1829,  when  he  removed  to  Chester  Parish,  in  the  County  of 
early  ministry  especially  was  remarkably  suocessfnl — in  1806,  ho 
^ve  hundred  communicants,  which,  in  a  sparsely  settled  pcqynlatloiL' 
country  parish,  has  rarely  had  a  parallel. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1830,  Mr.  Stone  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  IMj 
of  Maryland,  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  two  partiM,  ^^'^ 
whom  withdrew  their  respective  candidates  and  united  npon  him. 
as  it  was  announced  that  he  was  chosen,  the  Convention  joined  in  a 
service  of  thanksgiving  to  God  that  He  had  brought  them  to  80 
a  result.     He  was  consecrated  to  his  office  in  Bait      re,  on  the  SlU' 

•  ETergreen,  IV.— Hawkf '  Eod.  Oontrlb.,  YII.— MSS. 
aad  P.  Wroth^  M.  D. 
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tuMUDg  Octnbor,  hy   Bishop  WhilP,  nj»sisted  by  Bistops  Moore,  H.  U. 
UndDnJonk  and  Meade. 

Th*  foUowing  BStract  from  a  lottur  addreascJ  to  me  by  Dr.  P.  Wroth  of 
CiMatettowu,  Md.,  long  nn  ititimato  friend  of  Bishop  Stone,  is  here  iutru- 
^need.  its  ountalaing  a  more  ilelailo  I  ai^count  uf  his  cleutioQ  to  the  Episco- 
paM,  as  w«U  bs  some  other  circ-nmatancca  connected  with  his  history  und 
iUnriratiTii  of  his  character  : — 

s  during  hia  lleatorate  ia  this  pUoo  "  (Chestertoim,)  "  that  he  Was 

I  tlacted  Bishop.     The  contest  for  the  Bishopric  luy  between  Dr.  Wyntt  on 

Iho  one  fiide,  and  Doctors  Henshair  and  Jolics  on   tbo  other.     Kach  purty 

J4  folly   resolved  that  the  candidate  of  the  otb or  should  never  be  tbe 

'y.'hof  uf  the  Dioccfc.     After  mauy  ballotings  a  Committee  was  cho.seii, 

III  wos  directed  to  retire  and  agree  in  recommending  som')  individual  to 

■  Iloufo.    Of  this  Comiuittec  Rev.  Messrs.  Simon  Wilmer  and  Williftm  M. 

-I'ue  w«re  niembera.     As  soon  as  they  retired  to  their  room,  Mr.  Wilniet 

;i.l. — "  Brother  Stone,  I  wish  you  would  go  out  a  little  while."     Although 

■.'ui-'  was  said  in  a  kind  and  fraternal  tone,  Mr.  Stone  was  mueh  confused, 

and    looked  about  for  some  explanation,  but  receiving  none,  he  rjiiietlj 

oLi'V'.'ii  .tiid  went  out.     Mr.  Wilmor  immediately  nominated  Mr.  Stone— 

thi--  Cuiiiriiittce  agreed,  went  into  the  Convention  room,  made  their  report, 

and  Mr.  .Stone  was  (I  think  unanimously)  elected  Bishop. 

'-  After  the  session  of  the  Convention,  he  returned  to  his  parish.     Soon 

afterwards  he  resigned,  sent  off  all  his  family  and  household  establishment 

if-  a  v<-5«cl,  nud  prepared  to  follow  to  his  farm  in  Somerset.      He   preoched 

'  -.T  last  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  (Dr.  Ferguson's  old   parish,)  and   I  was  pre- 

-ifit  to  boar  it.     The  Bishop  went  to  chnrch  on  horsebaek, — his  favouritg 

■jiude  of  travelling.     I  was  in  my  sulky.     On  our  return  to  ChestertowB, 

'I    iLb  Biahop  was  engaged  in  conversation  witli  me,  and  did  not  observe  that 

^  Vis  boTse  took  a  narrow  foot-path.      A  stake  of  the  fence  jutted  out  over 

^1  &e  path,  and  he  wns  swept  off.     In  alarm,  1  immediately  jumped  out,  and 

io«»n  discovered  that  one  of  bis  arms  was  fractured  near  the  wrist.     It  was 

*fa\ourable  time,  while  ho  was  near  fainting,  and  of  course  the  muscles 

peatly  ri^laied,  to  reduce  the  fracture.     One  of  the  parishioners  coming 

Butitted  in  the  operation.     I  tore  off  some   rough  splinters  from  iho 

t,  and  bandaged  the  arm  with  the  aid  of  our  pocket  handkerchiefa. 

■  bully  having  been  seat  away,  I  took  him  to  my  house,  where  h« 

til  able  to  travel.     As  he  was  unable  to  use  his  knife  and  fork 

«,  two  of  my  little  children  claimed  the   privilege  of  feeding  him ; 

U  »ig  amusing  to  see  the  venerable  and  kiTid-hearted  old  man,  moving 

•  W  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.,  laughing  all  the  time,  to  receive 

■"Ojfrijin  the  bands  of  bis  little  friends.     During  his  conGnenieiit,  he 

'P'tTwal  times  visited  by  my  old  friend   and  preceptor,  Dr,  Browne. 

J'wj  the  Bishop  elect  expressed  his  fears  that  his  arm  would  be  crooked. 

jrwll  not,"   the  Doctor  said,    '  but  if  it  should  be,  die  lawn  sleeve  will 

J)  Btnoo  never  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution ;  but,  after  hit 

n  to  the  Episcopate,  his  health  was  considerably  improved  ;  and  tie 

id  himself  very  adsidnously  to  his  ofEoial  duties,  till  near  the  close  of 

*Sfe.    Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  he  was  attacked  with 
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a  fever,  which,  after  Beveral  weeks,  came  to  a  fatal  tenniBatioB,  on  At 
26tb  of  February.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  he  8offer«d  the  Mrt 
acute  pain ;  but  suffered  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  hb  Heandj 
Father.  Ho  had  feared  and  served  the  Lord  from  his  joath ;  aad  Ui 
death  was  worthy  of  the  life  which  it  terminated.  There  was  no  Senaoi 
preached  at  his  Funeral,  but  several  Sermons  with  reference  to  his  dealk, 
were  preached  afterwards,  and  some  of  them  were  published. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  ia 
1830,  by  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Bishop  Stone's  publications  are  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  aad 
Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  assembled  in  Annual  GonvM- 
tion  in  1831  ;  a  Pastoral  Letter  addressed  to  the  Diocese  of  the  Protestaat 
Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland,  May,  1835  ;  and  a  Sermon  delivered  hefen 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnroh  assembled  ii 
New  York,  October,  1835. 

In  April,  1808,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  »nd  Haigr 
ret  Savage,  of  Northampton  County,  Va.  They  had  seven  children,— <a» 
sons  and  three  daughters.  All  the  sons  became  members  of  the  medieil 
profession.     Mrs.  Stone  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1821. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RICHARD  H.  WATERS, 

HECTOR  or  CHRIST  CHURCH,  QUEKN  CAROLINE  PARUHy  HOWAED  AMD 

ANN  ARUNDEL  COUNTIES,  MD. 

Savage,  Md.,  October  28,  IM.    i 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Stone  about  three 
before  his  death,  but  knew  but  little  of  him  personally  until  after  my  ordiutiiji 
to  the  Diaconate,  which  was  about  six  months  anterior  to  that  erent.    In 
latter  days,  my  opportunities  of  knowing  him  were  very  ample.     After  my 
nation,  I  settled  in  the  parish  where  ho  had  ministered  for  more  than  twcnt 
years,  and  resided  very  near  his  mansion;  and  when  he  was  not  engtged  on 
Vbitations  to  his  Diocese,  was  often  at  his  residence,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
society,  and  the  benefit  of  his  counsel.     I  wus  with  him  almost  daily  d 
his  lust  illness,  was  present  to  witness  his  dying  scene,  and  committed  hisbo^fi 
to  the  grave  to  await  the  general  resurrection  in  the  last  day. 

Bishop  Stone  was  tall  and  remarkably  slender  in  his  person.     His  features 
Hroall,  his  hair  thin  and  light,  his  forehead  projecting,  and  his  eyebrows  uneoB*| 
nionly  large  and  heavy,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  altogether 
able.     He  was  easy  of  access,  winning  in  his  manners,  and  cheerAiI  in 
intercourse.     He  relished  a  good  joke  when  circumstances  rendered  it 
and  he  had  a  large  stock  of  anecdotes  at  command,  which  served  often  greatly 
enliven  his  conversation;  though  he  kept  at  the  greatest  distance  from  e 
thing  that  savoured  of  indecent  levity. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  serious  and  practical.     His  Toice 
and  his  gesture  natural  and  graceful;  and  yet  he  was  as  fiu*  as  possible  firoaa 
tiling  like  oratorical  display.     The  great  design  of  all  his  discourses 
be  to  bring  men  to  Christ;  but  he  never  omitted  to  tell  his  hearers  tfhat 
come  to  Christ,  who  do  not  repent,  amend,  and  work  righteousness. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  duties,  he  was  active,  industrious aind 
and  by  the  union  of  firmness  and  moderation,  uprightness  and  IdndlinHRi 
gained  the  general  confidence  and  good- will  of  his  Diocese.     In  his  Joai 
through  the  State  he  was  every  where  received  with  marked 
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n*  TUl«d  all  the  jHirishes  in  his  Diocese  once  in  two  vears,  and  sunie  of 
Tt « yi^r.  Hia  attention  to  vncant  p&rishes  parliciilnjly  was  must  faitli- 
id  oEKetDpltry. 
LSifJiop  Intone  pOKSCBSed  man;  virtues,  which  derived  &  peculiar  luKtre  from  bis 
temarkaUe  butuility.  He  cared,  perhaps  as  Utile  aB  anj  man  that  ever  lived,  Tur 
lit*  pi'mp  aij<l  circumstaijce  of  office.  It  huB  oltan  und  truly  been  said  that  hoii- 
oura  ciiange  ttio  charactera  and  mahnera  of  tnen;  but  this  was  fur  from  boiiig  the 
ca£0  with  BiiiliOp  Stone.  lie  was  the  same  man  in  every  station.  What  he  had 
been  as  s  I'refibyter  in  the  retirement  of  a  connlty  parish,  he  continued  to  be 
•Iter  he  bccitmc  Bishop,  and  had  the  eyes  of  •  whole  Diocese  upon  him.  He  ITas 
indeed  an  adioirable  specimen  of  human  nature,  refined  and  elevated  by  the  Oos- 
pd-  It  was  a  high  privilege  to  enjoy  bis  society.  There  were  no  fiuctuations  in 
hi*  bek»(jour.  lie  was  not  cordial  at  one  Ume  and  cold  at  another.  lie  was 
eminently  hospitable.  None  could  be  his  guests  without  perceiving  and  feeling 
ihsl  the  obligation  of  gratitude  to  their  host  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  cor- 
dMlIty  of  his  welcome.  lie  was  exact  and  scrupulous  in  fulfilliug  his  proniiseii. 
It  vas  a  rule  with  him  through  life  to  contract  no  debts;  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  almost  literally  obeyed  the  injunctioo  of  Saint  Paul,  to  owe  no  man  any  thing. 
He  was  sn  entire  stranger  to  art  and  guile.  Honesty  was  his  only  policy,  llu 
w»M  Stable  in  his  friendships.  He  was  always  ready  to  reciprocate  offices  of  good- 
will, but  never  indelicately  obtruded  hie  attentions  where  they  did  not  meet  witii 
ksuilablo  response.  In  hiscivilitieshe  put  an  obvious  dilTcrenco  between  friends 
»nd  CO tnmon  acquaintances.  He  did  not  trent  all  who  approached  him  wUh  a 
courtly  profession  of  peculiar  regard — while  he  was  deficient  in  courtesy  towards 
Done,  bi!  reserved  the  warmth  and  strength  of  his  affection  for  his  friends.  Ue 
was  a  true  philanthropist — the  whole  buman  race  were  the  objects  of  hia  good 
wtsbes  knd  bis  prayers.  lie  wus  an  affectionate  parent,  and  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent i[iKsl<.T'  Though  he  was  especially  interested  fur  the  proKperity  of  that 
branch  of  (he  Church  over  which  he  presidud,  he  felt  a  profound  concern  for  the 
mtfarc  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  rejoiced  in  all  the  evidences,  wherever  found, 
of  the  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Uis  memory  will  live  long  In  the  affections 
tt  his  Episoopal  charge  ;  for  ho  not  only  taught  but  practised  the  truth  as  it  is 


U  Jcsue. 


Yours  very  sincerely, 

RICHARD  H.  WATERS. 


BENJAMIN  CONTEE,  D.  D. 

1803— 181C. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ETHAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Baltiuore,  2'>  March,  18(i8. 
My  dear  Sir :  The  subject  of  the  following  pkelch  was  not  personally 
fcoown  to  me,  having  died  some  few  years  before  I  became  acquainted  in 
Ifce  Parish  of  William  and  Mary,  Charles  County.  He  was  succeeded 
ibere  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Mann,  now  of  Virginia,  my  early  and  intimate 
friend-  I  often  exchanged  services  with  him,  and  in  that  way  became 
BeqnaiDleJ  with  Doctor  Contce's  family.  After  coming  into  possession  of 
Swbop  Claggctt's  correspondence,  my  interest  in  the  Doctor  was  revived 
tmi  mach   increased  by  the  perusal  of  his  letters.     I  therefore  took  aa 
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early  opportanity  to  visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kent,  uid  obtain  from  W 
such  information  of  her  venerated  father  as  she  was  able  to  faraiah.  I 
make  this  statement  that  you  may  know  whence  I  have  deriTed  ibe  matt- 
rial  for  the  sketch  which  I  now  offer  to  your  acceptance. 

Benjamin  Contee  was  born  at*  Benfield,  near  Portobaceo,  in  Gbarlai 
County,  Md.,  in  the  year  1755.  Of  his  earliest  days  I  have  leaned 
nothing.  But,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolation  in  1776, 
he  took  a  commission  in  the  army,  being  then  a  youth  of  twentj-one.  In 
that  capacity  he  showed  himself  at  once  brave  and  humane,  and  was  nmA 
beloved  by  his  soldiers. 

After  the  establishment  of  his  country's  independence,  being  a  gentfe* 
man  of  property  and  leisure,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Aa^ 
after  a  short  residence  abroad,  he  returned  homo  with  his  mind,  which  had 
early  been  imbued  with  classical  literature,  still  more  highly  improTod, 
and  his  manners  polished,  from  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  the  world; 
stUl,  however,  retaining  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  and  the  aaao 
chaste  yet  inflexible  originality  of  disposition,  which  early  marked  him  oii 
as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 

In  1789,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress,  and  beoame  that 
a  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  new  Conati- 
tution,  which  mot  at  New  York.  There,  from  his  natural  diffidenee,  U 
was  not  a  public  debater ;  but  was  admitted  to  be  wise  in  connsel,  indebr 
tigable  and  profound  in  investigation,  clear  and  correct  in  his  judgmeol^ 
and  honest  and  independent  in  his  decisions.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Washington,  and  a  co-patriot  legislator  with  Madison.  During  his  Congna* 
sional  life,  he  married  Miss  Sally  Lee,  of  Blenheim,  in  Charles  Connlj. 

After  he  returned  from  Congress,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  bnsinen  ■ 
Nottingham,  Prince  George^s  County,  his  father  having  furnished  1 
capital  for  so  doing.      In  this,  however,  he  was  not  sncceaafnl,  and 
returned  to  Blenheim,  where  he  had  been  married,  and  became  a  planter. 
At  Nottingham  he  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bishop  ClaggeUg^ 
whose  residence  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  continued  daring 
lives.     In  his  new  place  of  residence,  willing  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow-oil 
zcns,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chief  Judge  of  the  Testamentaij. 
Court  of  his  County.     This  appointment,  calling  for  his  attention  only 
one  or  two  days  in  each  month,  his  friends  would  never  consent  to  his 
ing  up ;  and  he  held  it  during  his  life.     He  also  became  an  active  Yi 
man  in  his  parish  and  a  Lay  Reader. 

In  May,  1802,  when  he  was  forty-seven  years  old,  the  Parish  of  Willil 
and  Mary,  Charles  County,  in  wliieh  he  had  now  lived  many  years,  and 
which   he  had  long  been  a  Vestryman,  having  for  some  time  been  vi 
owing  to  the  great  want  of  clergymen,  he  was  solicited  by  the  Vestry 
others  of  the  parish   to  cuter  into  Holy  Orders  and  become  their 
To  this  he  consented  ;  and  the  Vestry  certified  to  the  Bishop  that  he 
so  lived  among  them  as  to  merit  and  obtain  their  esteem  and  regard, 
that  should  lie  be  admitted  to  Orders,  they  would  receive  him  as  their 
istcr  and  provide  for  him. 

Bishop  Claggett  at  once  appointed  him  the  Lay  Reader  of  the 
He  had  acted  as  such  before  indeed,  which  he  acknowledges  in  a  letters 
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E^aioi  ftdile, — "  Thrice  wi'lcoino  aru  your  friendly  invociali'ms  of 
I  1»  my  application  for  the  higher  Order  of  the  Church.  I  am, 
IT,  i>ut  a  little  tutiniiilatcil,  when  you  tell  me  I  aw  to  pass  thru  ugh 
■Kids  of  strangers.  Hon  distressing  is  thin  to  my  natural  timidity  1 
M»r  I  have  apprehensiona  which  I  caunot  cosily  su.stain  myself  under, 
IWly  if  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  he  rigidly  critieiaed.  But  such 
ptk  such  most  not  be  the  temper  of  the  preachers  of  peace,  benevo- 
b  Snd  charity.  If,  my  dear  Sir,  wc  are  to  have  none  but  pastors 
lad  from  among  the  literati  of  oar  Church,  we  at  least  should  be  able 
Utd  our  ground  as  Grecians  and  Latins,  and  maintain  the  critical  con- 
Mou  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  as  translated  into  our  own  remaculiir 
m.  But  how  far  do  theiic  tfunlifi cations  go  towards  animating  the 
w^  strengthening  and  warming  the  hearts,  of  any  of  our  country  or 
■tmrn  auditories,  which  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  who 
lOt  well  lett«rcd,  and  will  bo  littlo  amended  or  benefitted  by  criticisuB 
arils  or  languages,  but  who  nevertheless  may  be  well  disposed  to  hear 
aiiy  or  sermon  on  suhjeots  of  morality,  or  on  the  infinite  goodness  of 
klmighty  Father,  the  unspeakable  kindness  of  his  only  begotten  Son, 
tbe  iliiniitable  comforts  of  tbe  Iloly  Grhost,  doliTered  in  plain  pcrsua- 
vords,  at  onoe  adapted  to  tbuir  comprehension,  and  calculated  to  amc- 
M  and  increase  their  affections  and  awful  lovo  of  the  Creator  of  Ilea- 
knd  earth.  It  is  true  these  happy  effects  sometimes,  and  indeed  often, 
frQiB  the  pioua  endeavours  of  tbo  learned  preacher ;  but  should  I  be 
anted  in  the  assertion  that  they  can  excln.sire/y  flow  from  that 
mV 

ch  was  the  modesty  and  sound  good  sense  with  which  this  soldier, 
■man,  and  judge  of  forty-seven,  looked  at  and  approached  his  new  call- 
expressed  indeed  not  just  in  the  terms  of  a  trained  theologian,  but  of 
ristian  gentleman. 

s  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  in  June,  180S, 
«  bad  long  been  the  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bishop  Clag- 
he  was  ready  always  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  in  any  way,  and  at 

1805,  such  was  tbe  high  appreciation  of  him  by  the  Diocesan  Con- 
OD,  that,  though  he  had  been  only  two  years  in  the  ministry,  he  was 
^  in  the  Standing  Committee,  and  became  the  Visitor  of  the  Churches 
Parishes  in  his  own  and  the  adjoining  County, — a  position  which  be 
inued  to  hold  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  wrote  a  very  fine  and  easy  hand, 
was  oetustoniod  often  to  act  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Bishop,  and 
'  his  journals  and  addresses  for  him  ;  and,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
kc«ompanicd  bim  on  his  Visitations  to  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
res,  and  assisted  him  in  the  services  of  worship,  and  often  and  readily 
f reaching. 

In  1808,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
6  TTniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  unexpected 
■t  to  him ;  and  in  his  answer  to  tbe  Bishop's  letter  containing  Dr. 
pekitll's  announcement  that  the  degree  had  been  conferred,  he  writes, — 
M^J  gmitude  incites  me  to  urge  jour  acceptance  of  my  poor  and  humble 
"•k^  nr.|  „„iv  for  the  sympathy  you  entertain  on  account  of  the  honour 
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wbiob  Dr.  Blaokweirs  letter  to  you  informs  yon  the  UmTenity  of  I 
vania  bath  decreed  me,  bat  cbiefly  because  yon  were  the  prime  tnd 
cause  of  it.  Enclosed  is  a  card  to  Bishop  White  and  to  Dr.  Bl 
conjointly.  But  if  I  have  come  short  of  the  manner,  please  to  I 
card  and  make  my  acknowledgments  conjointly  with  yours.  If  th 
and  circumstances  shall  enable  me,  a  year  or  two  henoe — saj  wha 
be  a  decent  sum  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  University.  ] 
not  look  like  a  premium,  because  nothing  was  promised,  but  it  wool 
expression,  although  feeble,  of  my  sense  of  the  obligation.  Wo 
think  an  hundred  dollars  too  little  V^ 

About  this  time,  the  adjoining  parish,  Trinity,  haying  been  TS 
two  years,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  one  to  take  charge  of  it, 
Dr.  Contee  to  take  it  under  his  care  ;  and,  although  one  of  its  chore 
distant  from  him  twelve  miles,  and  the  other  twenty,  he  consented 
ply  with  the  request,  and  remained  in  that  connection  five  years 
another  could  be  obtained  to  occupy  the  place. 

While  holding  these  parishes,  and  visiting  besides  two  Tacant 
in  St.  Mary's  County, — the  Bishop's  health  failing  him, — Dr. 
became,  in  August,  1811,  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish, — a  pai 
Bishop's  charge  ;  though  one  of  the  churches  was  thirty  miles,  the  oil 
miles,  distant.  With  this  parish  he  continued  for  three  years.  Da 
time,  he  had  five  places  of  worship  to  supply,  the  two  most  distant  o 
as  just  stated,  were  forty  miles  apart. 

It  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Con 
giving  up  his  retired  and  domestic  habits  and  easy  ciroumstan 
entering  the  ministry  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  should  be ; 
the  age  of  fifty-six  and  seven,  increasing  his  labours,  year  after 
this  venerable  minister  was  now  doing.  I  know  of  no  paraUe 
example  at  this  day — what  he  did  we  should  esteem  noble  even  in 
or  middle  aged  man. 

In  consequence  of  his  age  and  continued  prostration  of  healthi 
Claggett  had  asked  an  Assistant.  The  election  came  on  in  1812 
was  an  exciting  one  and  warmly  contested.  Those  of  the  Glei 
claimed  par  excellence  to  be  evangelical,  made  Dr.  Contee  their  ei 
for  the  Episcopate.  But  he,  having  all  confidence  in  the  other  csi 
cast  his  vote  for  him,  and  by  that  vote  he  was  elected  by  the  I 
though  the  nomination  thus  made  was  not  then  confirmed  by  tk 
Dr.  Contee  had  not  entered  the  ministry  for  its  honours,  but  to  do  iti 
as  God  by  his  grace  should  enable  him. 

On  one  or  the  other  or  both  sides,  unfavourable  conjectures  had 
up  with  respect  to  his  conduct  at  this  election.  His  friend,  the 
knowing  his  views,  at  once  vindicated  him,  and  informed  him  thai 
done  so.  In  reply,  he  writes, — **It  is  true  my  conduct  in  a  publ 
city  is  liable  to  animadversion.  But  whether  it  may  have  arisen  I 
circumstance  of  a  constant  endeavour  to  avoid  hostility  or  offeneo, 
actual  sclf-lnsignificance,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  hit 
have  fortunately  escaped  obloquy  in  as  great  a  degree  perhaps  as  • 
have  attained  to  my  years,  and  have  been  not  less  engaged  in  aU»A 
some  elevation  and  great  responsibility. 


f 

lift  a  said,  I 


hr.njAms  contge,  ^jff^ 

In  said,  in  othor  words,  in  a  tcn^e  G»lic  proTerb,  'there  ih 
i^t  &  tlioro,'  I  may  be  allowed  to  s&j,  by  wa,y  of  a  propo- 
lorns  give  smart,  the  den  of  the  appendant  rose  may  infuse 

r Dents  into  the  puncture.  Let  this  then  be  my  conBoktton, 
acted  not  coufttnnably  with  the  opinions  of  some,  I  iDJured 
tedng  agreeably  to  my  own  opinion.  And  as  Done  can  jnatlj 
i^  wbore  no  sinister  viens  were  cherished,  so  Done  have  a  right, 
Tiew*.  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  another.  My  sentiments  on 
^ere  not  novel  vbeo  I  acted  upon  them.  They  had  been  known 
ire,  asd  I  Haw  notLing,  maugrc  the  elaborate  debatings,  to  alter 

not  be  snrpriaed  to  find  that  nt  length  he  htid  to  cnrtail  tbo 
labours.  In  the  beginniug  of  1813,  he  succeeded  in  having 
reh  given  into  the  charge  of  another  minister,  and  at  the  end  of 
retinquisbed  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's,  Prince  George's  County, 
nued  on  in  William  and  Mary,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided, 
I,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Jannary,  1816,  in  the  sisty- 

hb  age, — preceding  his  beloved  friend  and  Bishop  only  about 

He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  of  pneumonia.  'Bishop  Clag- 
ty  miles  to  attend  his  fnnera!,  and  preached  from  the  words, — 

with  God." 

!w,  Judge  W.  D.  G.  Worthtngton,  soon  after  his  death,  pre- 
ituary  notice  of  him,  in  which  he  says, — "  The  deceased  was 
1  by  a  life,  honourable  and  useful  to  his  country  and  his  friends, 
chaMe  before  all  the  world.  In  later  life,  he  was  induced  by 
in  of  hi.s  friends,  and  his  own  serious  and  devout  turn  of  mind, 

0  Holy  Orders.     This  appears  to  be  the  character  above  all, 

1  and  nature,  he  was  designed  lo  fill.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
aryland  have  witnessed,  unremittingly  for  many  years,  the  most 
i  cont^c-ientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  exhibiting  in  his  public 
»fficcs  a  divine,  both  in  precept  and  in  practice,  pure,  charitable 
ionate.  Though  strict  and  observant  of  the  canons  and  cere* 
e  Church,  he  was  yet  mild,  cheerful  and  unostentatious,  uniting 
and  character  of  a  private  accomplished  gentleman  with  only 
s  of  an  evangelical  Christian  minister. 

a  Churchman,  be  was  not  fond  of  power  ;  but  as  he  fought  for 
man  in  '7G,  he  continued  a  firm  advocate  of  them  in  1815. 
r  meddled  with  temporal  subjects  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  conceived 
duty  restrained  him  there  to  spiritual  things  alone.  In  his 
1,  his  efforts  were  to  raise  his  dying  hands  in  praj'cr." 
e  left  behind  him  a  widow,  who  survived  him  several  years; 
Philip  Ashton  Lee,  and  Edmund  Henry;  and  a  daughter,  Alice 
ons  both  marricr],  but  are  now  dead,  leaving  behind  them  three 
His  daughter  became  the  second  wife  of  the  tate  Governor 
iryland,— well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
i  now  living  in  the  oily  of  Baltimore. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

ETHA.N  ALLEN. 
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JAMES  MORSS,  D.  D. 

1803—1842. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  BURROUGHS,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N  .  H.,  Angnst  14,  IStt^ 

Eev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1808,  I  saw  and  vliiled, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Rev.  James  Morss  at  his  happy  home  in  Newbiij^ 
port.  lie  was  then  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  that  town.  He 
lived  at  his  own  spacious  and  beautiful  house,  in  High  street,  atieehed  ie 
which  was  a  large  and  well  cultivated  garden.  He  was  then  in  the  thirtialk 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  settled  over  his  church  five  years.  Hb^peai^ 
ance  awakened  in  me  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  In  stature  he  was  abote 
the  common  height,  was  of  full,  round  proportions,  and  strongly  marked 
with  physical  energy  and  dignity.  His  features  were  symmetrical,  waA 
were  generally  beaming  forth  mildness  and  benignity.  His  soft  and  escpnt* 
sive  eye  invited  confidence  and  affection.  His  voice  was  clear  and  melefr 
ous.  His  gracious  manners,  his  cordial  hospitality,  his  whole  appeanMi^ 
kindled  within  me  a  friendship  and  attachment  which  met  no  intermptin 
till  the  sad  moment  of  his  decease.  From  my  first  interview  Qntil  thil 
moment,  I  was  on  terms  of  perfect  confidence  and  intimacy  with  him ;  tal 
ever  found  in  him  the  faithful  friend,  the  courteous  gentleman,  and  At 
devout  and  practical  Christian.  You  will  readily  believe,  therefore,  thatil 
is  only  a  labour  of  love  for  me  to  furnish  you,  in  compliance  with  yoir 
request,  with  some  brief  notices  of  his  life  and  character. 

James  Morss,  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Judith  Morss,  was  bom  at  NaV" 
buryport,  October  25,  1779.  It  was  not  his  original  design  to  enter  lb 
ministry.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  pious,  but  their  cirenmifsaSM 
were  so  humble  that  they  thought  of  no  occupation  for  him  beyond  • 
mechanical  trade.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  were  acquired  at  tin. 
public  schools  of  his  native  town ;  and  there  he  was  distinguished  Ibrintet. 
try,  love  of  truth,  and  kindness  of  heart.  After  this,  he  comnieneed,M 
an  early  age,  learning  the  trade  of  a  joiner.  He  was,  however,  eoffgfk 
in  that  occupation  but  a  short  time ;  for  soon  after  his  entrance  nponit,  heM 
a  fall  upon  the  ice  which  so  injured  his  arm  that  he  was  obliged  to; 
his  mechanical  pursuits.  The  calamity  proved  a  blessing ;  for  it  gave  ai 
and  higher  direction  to  his  mind,  and  raised  up  for  him  efficient  patroM  ^ 
aid  him  in  securing  a  collegiate  education.  In  his  seventeenth  year  kl 
entered  Harvard  College,  and  held  a  high  rank  in  a  class  of  many 
scholars.  Ho  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1800.  After  leaving  Golbgib' 
he  kept  the  grammar  school  in  Brookline,  and  commenced  the  atndy  tf . 
Theology  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Pierce.  He 
employed  as  lay  reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cambridge,  and  at  a 
later  period  continued  and  completed  his  theological  course  under  the 
rable  Bishop  Bass.  He  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  July  8,  18Wi 
became  an  Assistant  of  the  Bishop  in  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and  continued  to 
hold  the  office  until  the  Bishop's  death,  in  September  of  that  year,  b 
November  following  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Church.     On  the  llll 
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of  June,  1804,  he  woa  sdmUted  lo  Priest's  Orders,  in  New  York,  ty  th- 
Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Sloore.  Ho  remained  the  Rector  of  St.  Pauls 
Cbureh  till  bio  deoeaao,  oq  the  !26th  of  April,  184^. 

Huw  oftun  does  God  render  diMapjiointmenta  our  greatest  mercies,  and 
•etiil  ihcm  as  the  most  effectual  agents  of  his  love.  The  providential  event 
ibnt  brought  Mr.  Morsa  into  the  ministry,  we  cannot  doubt,  reanlted  in  great 
good.  IJi«  sermons,  though  Bcverely  simple  in  the  exhibition  of  truth,  and 
ast  distinguished  for  either  learning  or  eloquence,  were  always  tuteresting, 
iMtruetivB  luid  weighty.  His  delivery  was  calm  and  unimposBioned,  but 
pAisoaaive  and  pleiusjtig.  His  style  was  perfectly  lueid,  but  without  much 
emiuneol.  He  read  the  Church  Service  with  great  propriety  and  iinpres- 
idveness.  His  well  managed  voice,  distinct  articulation,  and  roonding  of 
tonea,  gave  very  considerable  effect  to  his  publie  performances. — an  effect 
iMt  >  little  heightened  by  his  extreme  modesty  and  diffidence  of  manner, 
IMSur'utg  Id  his  behalf  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers. 

UU  habits  of  living  were  simple.  He  ro&e  early  and  was  industriously 
DiM:api<Kl  during  the  day.  His  garden  was  a  favourite  field  for  his  activity 
uul  taste.  He  was  fond  of  parochial  visits,  and  found  a  cheerful  and 
bckrty  welcome  in  the  bouses  of  his  parishioners ;  for  he  was  ever  easy 
of  ftccusa  ;  was  condescending  and  affable ;  and  entered  with  lively 
benevolent  sympathies  into  all  their  interests.  The  gentle  Christian  spirit 
Lhu  made  him  so  much  beloved  among  those  of  his  owu  fumily  and  pariah, 
e*rried  him  along  in  a  peaceful  iDtercouree  with  all  other  persons,  however 
they  might  have  differed  from  him  in  any  religious  or  political  views. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  bigotry  and  prejudice,  to  envy  and  resentment.  A 
eertaiii  person,  who  held  the  Episcopal  Church  in  low  estimation,  who 
Looked  upon  its  ministers  as  mere  formalists,  and  supposed  Dr.  Moras  to 
b«  an  CDtire  stranger  to  evangelical  doctrine  and  Christian  experience, 
mee  thus  reproved  a  sick  friend  who  had  sent  for  Dr.  M.  as  a  minister  of 
tOdsolaition  ; — "  Why  did  you  send  for  that  minister  ?  He  can  do  you  no 
;(M>d:  he  is  only  a  preacher  of  morality,"  The  Doctor  was  informed  of 
\his  ijicideut.  Sometime  afterwards  the  man  who  had  spoken  of  him  so 
ungraciously  met  him  in  the  street;  and  being  then  in  most  indigent  cir- 
wmsIaDces,  be  told  the  Doctor  of  his  extreme  poverty,  and  his  apprehen- 
■on  that  he  should  soon  become  an  inmate  of  the  almshouse.  The  Doctor, 
ouched  by  his  piteous  story,  gave  him  five  dollars.  The  unfortunate  mnu 
T*a  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  gratitude,  declared  his  henefaetor 
o  he  an  angel  of  Ood,  and  asked  him  what  prompted  him  to  an  act  su 
aonificent.  The  Doctor  replied,  with  a  most  benevolent  smile.—"  Sir,  it 
t%»  my  "loralily."  Such  was  his  temper  towards  all  men.  Sueh  was  his 
ibcraliiy  to  every  poor  person  who  sought  his  aid. 

During  the  thirty  years  in  which  I  enjoyed  his  friendship,  I  deemed  him 
,  beautiful  example  of  living  virtue.  He  moved  in  his  varied  duties  with 
k«  utmost  constancy  and  alacritv,  and  diffused  around  him  everywhere  u 
indly  4nd  genial  warmth.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  justice,  scrupulous 
eraoity,  exemplary  discretion,  and  generous  hospitality. 

Barely  wiurs  a  more  happy  connection  between  minister  and  people, 
liKD  that  wbith  for  thirty-nine  years  existed  between  him  and  his  parish. 
Jut  it  pleased  the  great  Disposer  of  events  to  dissolve  that  connection  on 
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Tuesday  the  26tb  of  April,  1842,  when  this  venerable  man  surrendered  hii 
spirit  to  God.     On  tbe  Saturday  previous  to  tbat  event,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  pass  some  time  with  bim.     I  found  him  oalm,'  submissive  and  patient. 
His  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  heart.     It  came  on  insidiously,  daring 
our  Passion  week,  in  the  latter  end  of  March ;  but  it  was  only  a  week 
preceding  his  decease,  that  any  apprehensions  were  expressed  abont  tlte 
issue.     He  received  me,  on  entering  his  chamber,  with  the  sweetest  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  pleasure.     I  found  him  so  feeble  tbat  it  was  thought 
inexpedient  to  propose  to  him  the  reception  of  the  Communion.     While  I 
was  sitting  at  his  bedside,  he  requested  me  to  read  the  ^*  Office  of  tk 
Visitation  of  the   Sick.''     Ho  took  the  Prayer  Book  in  his   hand,  aad 
though  his  friends  advised  him  to  remain  quiet,  he  made  the  responses  with 
firm  and  fervent  tones.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  he  said, — **  TUi 
comprehends  all  that  I  could  desire."     With  great  humility  he  ezpresMJ 
his  conviction  that  he  had  fallen  far  short  of  his  duty.     I  observed  to  Ua 
that  our  justification  was  only  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a 
<*  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  tk 
whole  world."     He  cordially  assented  to  the  remark.     I  added  noAi^ 
more  but  an  affectionate  farewell.     The  following  Tuesday  monuagh 
expired,  and  on  the  next  Thursday  I  preached  his  Funeral  SermoB.    I 
heard  Bishop  Griswold's  solemn  voice  commit  the  remains  of  mj  nvml 
friend  to  the  dust,  and  I  mourned  over  him  in  sorrow  of  heart  as  for  il 
only  brother. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Od* 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  in  1826. 

He  was  married  on  the  19th  of  October,  1804,  to  Martha,  danghterrf 
Jacob  and  Sarah  Boardman,  of  Newburyport.  They  had  twelve  childm^ 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Jacob  jB.,  entered  ill 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  living  at  Owen's  Hills,  Mlft 
Baltimore.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was  married,  Jaaaiiyib 
1831,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tyng,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tja^ 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Higginson  of  Boston.  She  Ml 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1841. 

Dr.  Morss'  publications  are  a  Sermon  delivered  in  St.  John's  ChHri|J^ 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  new  Church  t1 
1808  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  S] 
pal  Church  in  Newburyport  and  its  vicinity,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  C! 
Newburyport,  1811 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Chribt,  preached  al 
Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Nativity  of 
Lord  and  Saviour,  1812;  a  Discourse  before  the  Merrimac  Bible 
on  tlieir  fifth  Anniversary,  1815  ;  a  Controversy  between  himself  i 
and  an  Inquirer,  on  keeping  Christmas,  1816;  a  Sermon  on  the  Ni 
of  our   Lord,  to  which  is  added  the  substance  of  two  Sermons  deli' 
January  1,   1838,  being  the  Close  of  a  Century  since  the  first 
Edifice  was  erected  in  Newburyport,  and  containing  a  succinct 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Newburyport  and  Vicinity. 
With  the  utmost  respect  and  sincere  regard. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

CnARLES  BURR0UG1& 
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^  THOMAS  LTELL,  D.  D. 

L  1804—1848. 

'*  FROM  THE  REV.  ALBERT  SMEDES,  D.  D., 

1^  MCtOB   OP   M.    «AET  B   BCDOOL,  ILALE.Oa,    !..    0. 

I  RALiroH,  July  11, 1868. 

Iff  Sir :  Your  request  for  some  account  of  luf  late  reneuble 
|lav,  the  Rev.  Br.  LycU,  I  cheerfully  comply  with,  ftnd  md  happy 
tt  to  verify  the  leading  facts  of  his  life  by  a  ruference  to  some 
nemoranda  of  hiis  own. 

is  Lyell  was  born  in  Richmond  County,  Va.,  on  the  ISth  of 
fe,— the  fifth  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Lyell.  His  father  was  a 
)1«  farmer  or  planter,  not  a  man  of  wealth  but  nf  repntable  posi- 
pl^timablc  character,  training  bis  children  in  hahita  of  early  riiing, 
(b«dience,  and  persevering  industry.  They  aid>.'d  their  father  in 
pn  of  the  farm.  His  advantages  of  education  wiire  limited,  schooU 
Uoe  and  inferior ;  but  hi  had  improved  them  so  far  that  when,  at 
i  not  more  than  fifteen,  he  was  induced  by  tlio  meagre  supply,  to 
ewn  Kervic;es  aa  a  leacber  to  tbc  ii(>i;.r|jlnjiirliin)il,  ihey  were  eagerly 
,  and  highly  appreciated..  In  this  employment  he  continued  two 
iring  which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  different  Methodist 
j,  spent  days  with  ibcm,  tr.tvellcd  with  tbcm  from  station  to  sta- 

evcn  joined  thcni  in  the  exorcise  of  exhorting  the  people.  These 
ons  were  very  kindly  received,  sometimes  by  hundreda  and  even 
e  of  persons,  so  that  he  was,  in  bis  earliest  youth,  exposed  to  the 
>f  very  great  popularity. 

'Usiy  to  ihi^,  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  bia  mind 
iivcd  deep  religious  impressions  under  the  preaching  of  the 
ts.  His  parents  were  lilpiscopalians  ;  but,  in  the  total  absence 
inistrations  of  their  own  Church,  they  were  dependant  principally 
ethodist  ministry  for  religions  services.  At  the  age  of  not  more 
en,  he  commenced  his  exhortations  in  the  Methodist  denominn- 
the  end  of  two  years,  his  savings  as  a  teacher  enabled  bini  to  pur- 
lOTse,  and  to  equip  himself  for  the  regular  duties  of  a  Methodist 
.  on  his  circuit ;  fur  which  purpose  he  appeared  at  the  Conference 
792,  at  (he  age  of  seventeen  years,  and,  after  an  examination,  was 

to  preach  on  trial.  He  bad  already  acquired  a  very  great  popu- 
an  ciliortcr.  His  first  circuit  was  Frederick  Circuit  in  Virginia, 
laninn  in  ibis  circuit  was  Thomas  Scott,  only  twenty-one  years  of 
,  notwithstanding  their  youth,  their  labours  were  very  acceptable 
lly  blessed.  I'art  of  his  ministry,  while  in  the  Methodist  connec- 
1  cxereiiied  in  Providence,  U.  I.,  where  be  enjoyed  the  friendly 
f  the  lale  Itishop  Bowen  of  South  Carolina,  then  Rector  of  St. 
hurcb  in  that  city. 

a  Methodist  preacher,  he  was  elected  Chaplain  to  Congress,  during 
■  part  of  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  and  the  first  part  of 
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that  of  Jefferson,  and  he  often  spoke  of  the  shock  which  he  eiqie 
when,  at  the  first  official  dinner  given  by  Mr.  JefferBon,  he  depart! 
the  uniform  usage  of  his  predecessors,  in  dispensing  with  the  aski 
blessing  at  the  table,  though  both  the  Congressional  Ghi^laiiiB  W4 

sent. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lyell  had  been  an  eminently  popular  aiu 
preacher  among  the  Methodists,  he  became  satisfied,  upon  mature  e: 
tiou,  that  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  bom,  to  a  tnd 
tolical  character,  could  be  sustained,  and  he  resolved  to  return  anc 
home  in  her  bosom.  He,  accordingly,  received  Episcopal  Orders 
hands  of  Bishop  Claggett,  in  1804  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmore,  who  removed  to  Philadeli 
l^ecamo  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  and  remained  in  tli 
ncction  until  the  close  of  life.  Not  long  after  his  induction, 
ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Ly ell's  ministry  at  New  York,  a  clc 
macy  sprang  up  between  him  and  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Hobi 
each  subsequently  rendered  the  other  important  offices  of  kindni 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  vacate  the  Bectorship  of  the  Church, 
sake  of  introducing  another  person ;  but  Dr.  Hobart,  with  his  weU 
energy,  put  in  operation  various  influences  by  which  the  attempt  wa 
ually  neutralized.  And  when,  at  a  little  later  period.  Dr.  Hobart 
a  candidate  for  the  Episcopate,  and  his  election  was  violently  contei 
friend  Mr.  Lyell  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  favour,  and  tl 
withstanding  the  opposing  candidate  was  his  own  venerable  father 
the  llev.  Dr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Lyell  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
University  in  1803,  and  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  d 
College,  in  1822.  In  1805,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  ••  Pn 
Episcopal  Society  for  promoting  Learning  and  Religion  in  the  S 
New  York ;"  and  during  many  of  his  last  years  he  was  the  senior  i 
of  the  Board.  When  Dr.  Hobart  was  elected  to  the  Episcopate  ii 
Mr.  Lyell  was  elected  his  successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
Diocese,  and  held  the  office,  by  annual  elections,  until  he  decline 
181G.  In  1813,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Standing  Commi 
the  Diocese, — a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  w 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  which,  from  considerations  of  delio 
voluntarily  retired,  on  account  of  certain  matters  being  brought  bef 
Committee,  in  which  he  was  a  party  concerned  as  Rector  of  Christ  C 
In  1818,  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention,  andcoi 
to  be  ever  after  till  he  declined  a  re-election,  in  1844.  He  was  a  1 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  from  1822,  when  it  was  rem* 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  station  witl 
fidelity.  Indeed  there  were  scarcely  any  institutions  connected  wi 
Diocese  of  wliich  he  was  not  an  active  and  influential  member. 

Dr.  Lyell  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  through  a  long  n 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  after 
confined  to  his  room  for  only  a  single  week.  He  died  of  influenn 
disease,  which  was  not  painful,  was  endured  with  entire  patience  and 
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;,  and  ho  passed  gently  ont  of  tbis  worltl,  as  an  infant  drops  asleep, 
in  his  coUDicnance  in  duatli  an  infant's  innocent  smile. 
Lycll  WM  three  times  marrieil.     By  the  first  marriage  he  had  eight 
bdreu — hy  the  last  two,  none.     His  third  wife  Btill  survives,  and  resides 
Ihe  city  of  New  York. 

^ere  is  no  doubt  that  his  greatest  popularity  as  a  preacher  n'U  during 
r  early  part  of  his  luiniaterial  life ;  hut  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  he 
t  remarkable  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  especially  towards 
I  tick  asd  the  sfBtctcd.     At  his  funeral  nmeh  deep  feeiiug  was  exhibited 
ihe  crowd  that  filled  the  church,  and  his  itaine  is  cherished  as  a  house- 
id  one  hy  multitudes  still  liWng  in  the  scone  of  his  long  miuistry. 
At   a   meeting   of  the   Clergy,  held  after  his   funeral,    the   Kev.   Dr. 
ickar,  in  iulrudueing  the  appropriate  re.4olutions,  paid  the  following 
lie  tu  Br.  LycH's   memory.     He  said  that  >'  in  offering  Resolutions 
eesive  of  the  public  loss,  he  could  not  but  add  one  word  touching  upon 
ma.     In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyell  he  bad  lost  a  friend  of  nearly 
1^  years'  standing — a  friendship  that  would  bear  at  least  two  tests  of 
•1  true  friendship  should  be.     It  has  grown  stronger  with  age — month 
Uonlh,  and  year  by  year.     And  Again,  on  looking  back  at  tt,  in  tbis 
kr  of  Bcparalion,  be  conld  remember,  he  thanked  God,  during  its  whole 
|T»e,  no  one  word  between  them  but  of  affeetion,  kindness  and  respect. 
A  fas  the  friend  he  had  lost ,  and  his  removal  had  left  a  gap,  he  con- 
j-Md,  in  his  small  circle,  which  it  was  not  of  this  world  to  make  up.     He 
Utow  not  where  to  turn  to  fill  it.     'Twas  true  he  eould  End  among  his 
)toUireTi  many  a  one  more  learned-^raany  more  sagacious — many  more 
■be,  after  this  world's  acceptation  ;  but  one  so  marked  by  genuine,  child- 
fte  simplicity  of  heart, — bo  frank,  fearless  and  cordial  in  manners,  united 
sncb  almost  Apostolic  firmness  of  Church  principles,  it  was  not  easy 
to  find.     Dr.  Lyell's  was  indeed  a  character  rare  in  this  artificial 
e  wisdom  and  the   warmth  of  a  single-hearted,  impulsive  spirit, 
the  truth,  as  it  were,  by  instinct,  and  clings  to  it  by  its  very 
heart"  said  he,  "had  my  venerable  friend, — bright  and 
Mreshing  to  look  on,  like  a  clear  fountain  ; — a  heart  which  age  could  not 
ildden,  nor  misfortnne  make  selfish,  nor,  though  tender  and  sensitive  as  a 
lUU's,  eTen  ingratitude  and  injury  embitter ; — a  heart  which  ever  poured 
hrA  sweet  waters  amid  the  world's  tumults,  and  that  because  it  was  itself 
Uc«l«oed  by  religion :  the  love  of  Christ  was  deep  within  it,  therefore  was 
il  bright  and  gentle  ;  for  nothing  over  goes  far  wrong  with  the  heart  that 
ttndt  right  l/itre.     Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  friend  I  have  lost;  and 
tin.  through  Christ,  wc  meet  in  'that  better  land,' where  parted  hands 
Khan  clasp  again,  I  look  not  to  supply  his  place.      Craving  pardon  for  these 
few  words  of  a  full  heart,  I  move  the  Eesolutions  I  hare  just  read," 
I  am  very  truly  and  respectfully  youra, 

ALBERT  SHEDES. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  B.  T.  ONDERDONK,  D.  D., 

BIIHOP  or  TBI    DIOCESE  Or  NEW  TOBK- 

NiwToBE,  July  28, 1858. 
Uy  dear  Doctor:  I  fear  you  have  thought  me  very  remiss  in  not  havJBg earlier 
i^nowledged  your  favours,  from  Fire  Island,  of  the  14th  and  15th  inst.     Since 
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that  time,  liowcvcr,  I  have  been  much  more  than  usoallj  pressed  with 
ments  not  admitting  of  delay 

My  recollections  of  Dr.  Lyeli  go  back  to  my  childhood.  I  was  about 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  this  city.  He  very  soon  beci 
mate  in  my  father's  family,  and  as  even  then  my  mind  was  etrongly  set  i 
ministry,  he  was  kind  enough  to  manifest  special. favour  and  friendship 
me.  llis  manners  were  genial,  frank,  and  cheerful,  just  such  as  to  sitae 
people  and  children  to  him.  lie  became  immediately  a  very  popular  pre 
this  city.  His  first  church  was  in  Ann  Street,  between  Nassau  and  ^ 
It  had  been  built  about  ten  years  before  became  here,  by  a  portion  of  th* 
of  Trinity  Church,  before  that,  with  its  Chapels  of  St.  Geoi>ge  and  St.  h 
only  Episcopal  organization  in  the  city.  The  founders  of  Christ  Chu 
been  desirous  of  having  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore — originally''  an  English 
dist  preacher,  an  intimate  friend  and  co-worker  of  John  Wesley — calU 
Assistant  in  Truiity  Parish.  Another  gentleman  was  called,  and  the 
mined  to  organize  another  parish,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  and  for  man 
with  considerable  celebrity  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.)  Pilmore  as  their  Rector. 
a  young  man,  yet  in  Deacon's  Orders,  Mr.  Lyell  became  his  succcsso 
popularity  to  which  he  immediately  attained  was  the  more  remarkable  on 
of  the  great  popularity  of  his  predecessor.  I  must,  in  justice,  however,  i 
it  was,  in  both  cases,  rather  popularity  with  the  masses,  than  with  tl 
select  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  It  was  popularity,  fa 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  attended  with  much  spiritual  blessing.  I  have  fi 
Church  in  Ann  Street  so  crowded  that  chairs  were  brought  into  the  ais 
still  multitudes  kept  standing,  at  one  of  Mr.  LyelPs  ordinary  services. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  frankness  and  good- humour,  and  on  occasions 
was  lit,  would  tell  anecdotes  of  himself,  pro  or  con,  with  the  most  childl 
plicity — even  when  they  were  coinplimentary  to  himself,  no  one  knowi 
ever,  for  a  moment,  suspected  him  of  vanity.  I  recollect  two  on  this  so 
his  popularity,  and  power — Cor  without  much  polish,  he  had  a  great 
native,  earnest  eloquence,  and  ingenious  management  of  subjects— of  int 
his  hearers.  They  have — the  first  certainly,  and  I  believe  both — ^refei 
him  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  A  portion  of  his  itinerant  ministry  was  i 
New  England.  On  one  occasion  he  was  in  Boston  at  the  Christmas  ai 
Year  season.  The  Methodists,  you  are  aware,  are  in  the  habit  of  8 
observing  the  night  which  is  divided  between  the  close  of  one  and  the  con 
ment  of  another  year,  called  by  them,  I  believe,  the  Watch  Kight;  whi 
have  a  service  commencing  before,  and  closing  after,  twelve  o'clock.  Thd 
I  understand  to  be,  to  choose  a  preacher  for  that  hour  from  among  thoM 
guished  by  such  a  cast  of  oratory  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  produce  a  p 
eflect  in  improving  the  interesting  moment  when  the  past  is  left  and  thi 
entered  on.  On  this  occasion  young  Lyell  was  chosen.  The  congregati 
immense.  In  relating  the  circumstance  he  would  say  that  he  did  fee 
excited,  very  earnest,  and  very  solemn,  and  did  his  best  to  press  the  tl 
proper  to  the  occasion  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Just  below  Uu 
he  saw  a  person,  an  army  or  navy  officer,  whose  appearance  was  very  p 
He  WHS  evidently  listening  intently,  but  his  manner  otherwise  seemed  ra 
express  dissatisfaction  and  displeasure.  The  result  would  indicate  that 
moved  by  a  disturbed,  but  not  a  rightly  affected,  conscience;  for,  dnri 
sormon,  he  worked  his  way  out  of  the  church,  through  the  crowd,  as  we 
could;  and,  as  the  sexton  afterwards  said,  when  he  got  to  the  door,  ai 
the  house,  exclaimed,  That's  the  greatest  scoundrel  thai*$  been  in  Bv$io 
the  days  of  Whitefield.  The  Doctor,  in  his  naive  and  cheerful  way,  WW 
this  as  involving  a  great  compliment  to  his  pulpit  powers. 
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f  Vb«  ueond  »ncc<}ote  relates  to  Mr.  Siimmcrfivid,  whm^  vts  in  tlieliig^  Hty 
■t  hki  popaUrity  licre.  Dr.  Lycll  was  expressing  liia  sittififiictioTi  to  Ijiin  at  the 
MllKit  he  wnB  exciting  in  the  communiCj,  and  added  aomething  to  this  effect, — 
JttpjT  it  *>iit  improve  it  while  yeit  csn.  It  will  have  its  day,  and  th&t  day 
B  cml.  1  renictniicr  the  time  when  I  tno  preaclicd  to  thousnndsi  tiut  irho 
Ms  mucli  pniiiB  now  to  go  nnd  liear  old  Thomas  Ljell?" 

Pot  some  time  uflcrhc  tonk  charge  of  Christ  Church,  be  preat^hed  gencr&ltj, — 
Ant,  I  belinvc,  almost  altogether,  cxCeuipirc.  For  many  years,  however, 
bn  his  death,  he  ahandoncd  this,  and  wrote  Irig  sermons.  This  was  jirobi- 
in  K  laeftsuK,  the  conscquencs  or  the  pains  he  took  to  improve  hie  mind  by 
ixig  and  study.  lie  began  hia  ministry  among  the  Methodists  Sf  early  in 
andgMTc  to  it  so  tniich  of  active  imlHistry,  that  iiis  early  advantages  of  read- 
ind  study  were  very  limited.  A  venerable  missionary  orthls  Diocese,  known 
Kg  us,  fur  many  years  hefare  hJB  death,  as  Father  Nash,  once  asked  Dr. 
II  boir  long  he  had  been  in  the  Methodist  ministry  before  coming'  into  the 
'  Chnrch.  "From  my  Infancy,  Brother  Nnah,"  was  the  reply.  He 
M  U>  preaeh,  I  believe,  wlien  not  more  than  sixteen  orserenteenyearsof  ^e. 
Ilwl,  aUhough  ha  hnd  been  several  years  a  preacher,  ho  was  but  a  young  man 
n  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Churcli.  .^fier  his  settlement  in  this  city,  he 
icMTicst  and  Eucuossfiil  heed  to  reading  and  stady.  AReT'my  own  nrdinn- 
,  it  waa  my  privili^go  to  be  invited  to  continue  my  Hebrew  studies  in  connec- 
with  the  iate  Dr.  Barry,  and  Dr.  Lyell,  to  wliom  the  present  venerable 
Otement  C.  Moore   was  kindly  giving  gratuitous  instruction  in   that  Ian- 

'ben  I  trouble  you  with  personal  anecdotes  of  the  Doctor,  T  beg  to  be  consi- 

id  as  commilttng  them  entirely  to  your  judgment  and  discretion;  by  no 
ns  nriAiii  wii«tlier,  in  general  propriety,  or  according  to  the  paritciit>tr  pro- 
Lies  ol  your  work,  they  ought  to  be  there.  For  reasons  which  you  will  pro- 
Mj  appreciate,  my  mind  is  somewhat  balancing  respecting  the  following.  It 
no  a  pretty  good  one,  however,  and  1  will  tell  it.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
ni,  for  many  years  President  of  Columbia  College,  was  also  a  very  pleasant  and 
aoRirK  Ijiii  jncose  companion.  lie  and  Dr.  Lyell,  in  moments  of  pleasant  social 
fait*  ri^r, 111  ^i',  would  be  very  witty,  sometimes  a  little  sharply  witty,  on  each  other, 
vithnut  nt  all  interfering  with  the  feelings  of  fraternal  friendship  and  affection 
which  ihcy  mutually  cherished.  Dr.  Harris  was  a  well  educated  man,  a  gradn- 
aU  of  Harvard,  and  had  been  nriginally  a  Congregational  minister.  On  one 
,fCcajiion,  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  he  said,  "  Brother  LyoU,  how  is  that  you 
got  into  tlie  Episcopal  Church?"  "  And  pray.  Brother  Harris,  how  did  you 
got  iotoitf"  "0,  with  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom."  "But  I 
ftecborn."  Tliis  ready  reply  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  his  family  had 
«f  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  in  which  he  was  baptized.  That 
i,  however,  then  and  there,  in  a  most  deplorably  low  and  miserable 
the  consequence,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  of  the  worthless,  and  worse  than 
I,  character  of  many  of  the  Clergy.  The  more  serious  tnonibers  gath' 
KTonnd  the  Methodist  Ciorgy  in  large  numbers,  Dr.  Lyell's  family  among 
In  reference  to  bin  coming  bock  again  to  his  own  Church,  it  should  be 
that,  aUhough  his  own  preaching  was,  for  a  time,  what  some  wonld  call 
lUng.  yet  he  never  approved  of  irregular  and  vociferous  eicitement  among  the 
This,  T  have  understood,  sometimes  made  bira  unpopular  among  the 
lodwta.  This,  however,  was  but  local  and  temporary.  IIo  used  often  to 
of  the  material  evidence  kindly  extended  to  him  of  friend.qhlp  nnd  good- 
He  ilaid  that  be  was  never  better  off,  in  n  temporal  point  of  vien',  Ihon 
he  was  a  Mi'lhndi.at  minister.  His  services  were  generally  itinerant.  Ilia 
,  though  small,  lit  had  little  or  no  orcai-ion  for  spending.  IK-  wua  provi- 
with  auapital  horse — the  best  he  had  ever  seen — too  gay  someof  thegrarer 
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for  seven  years.  Daring  this  time,  the  oongregation  increased  so  that  the 
church  edifice  required  to  be  enlarged  ;  and  after  that  liad  been  done,  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year,  howerer,  be 
had  the  satit^faction  of  seeing,  as  the  result  of  a  united  and  Tigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  parish,  a  commodious  stone  building  lor 
public  worship  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  other  had  stood.  The  oon- 
grcgation,  at  the  same  time,  was  free  from  debt ;  and  under  these  oireom- 
stances,  in  a  very  enfeebled  state  of  health,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge. 

At  the  instance  of  Bishop  Uobart,  Dr.  Rudd  was  induced,  in  1827,  to 
commence  a  religious  periodical,  devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  entitled  *^  The  Gospel  Messenger."  He  assumed  tht 
whole  pecuniary  as  well  as  editorial  responsibility,  and  he  continued  the 
work,  notwithstanding  his  great  feebleness,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  It 
1835,  ho  made  an  arrangement  to  have  it  printed  by  the  publisher  of  s 
secular  paper  in  Utica,  he  continuing  the  editor ;  and,  accordingly,  he  took 
up  his  residence  there ;  but  the  arrangement  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was 
not  of  long  continuance. 

Dr.  lludd  suffered  for  many  years,  and  often  most  intensely,  from  inllaa- 
matory  rheumatism.  But,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  the  diseeie 
changed  to  a  sort  of  chronic  dysentery,  which,  however,  though  it  kept  Ui 
strength  constantly  reduced,  did  not  interfere  materially  with  the  diaoharge 
of  his  ordinary  duties.  As  the  Commencement  at  Geneva  College,  (si 
institution  to  which,  as  a  Trustee,  he  had  long  been  zealously  devoted,)  vm 
approaching,  in  August,  1848,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  attend  it, 
and  also  the  Diocesan  Convention  which  was  to  be  held  a  few  days  kter; 
and  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  would  be  his  hit 
opportunity  for  being  present  on  cither  of  these  occasions.  Aeeordiaglj, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  Commencement,  he  went  to  Geneva,  made  the 
journey  with  much  comfort,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Rer.  J.  H. 
llobart,  whose  father, — the  Bishop,  had  been  for  many  years  his  detoMJ 
friend,  and  came  to  his  house  at  last  to  die.  On  the  day  of  the  GommsDoe* 
nient,  he  was  able  to  join  the  procession,  and  take  his  seat  upon  the  stage; 
but,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house,  and  was  80  il 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  his  lodgiiigL 
After  remaining  here  in  extreme  feebleness  for  about  six  weeks, — dariig  a 
part  of  which  time  even  his  removal  was  considered  as  nearly  hopeless,— ha 
was  enabled,  by  slow  stages,  to  make  his  way  back  to  Utica,  not  Hr  fromthi 
close  of  Soptcmbcr.  After  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  hil 
health  seemed  slightly  improved,  insomuch  that  he  was  able  to  take  ihort 
rides  and  ualks,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  pcrmanentlf 
favourable  change.  His  strength  was  now  constantly  upon  the  deoIiMi 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  his  room  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
tinued  to  give  directions  in  regard  to  the  publishing  of  the  Gospel  M 
ger,  until  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  died  in  great  peace  on  the  15th  of 
November,  184S.  The  day  before  his  death,  upon  being  informed  by  to 
wife  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  he  dictated  to  her  a  few  senteneeSi 
which,  by  his  request,  were  sent  to  the  Messenger  Office,  to  be  inserted  ii 
the  next  Number  of  the  paper  ;  and  when  the  paper  appeared  containing tlni 
tribute  rendered  in  death  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  it  annonncod  abe 
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tas  of  hia  own  departure.     Bj  his  own  request,  Lis  rcmoinfi  ncra 

■  SlizAbetbiown,  the  scene  of  bis  carlj  labours,  for  buvial,  and  a 
IDisc-ourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Berrian,  of  New  York, 
fa|il  highly  valued  friend,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  a  volume 
p*  Recollections  of  Departed  Friends." 

p  22d  of  January,  1803,  he  was  married  by  Dr.  Hobart,  in  the  dt; 
PTorfc,  to  Phebe  EUaa,  daughter  of  Kdward  and  Ann  Bennett,  of 
Ittry,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  They  bad  no  cbildrcn.  Mn. 
pll  (1S58)  survives.  Dr.  Rudd  was,  a  number  of  years,  the  only 
I  Ms  widowed  mother,  who  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life  with 
|i  died  two  years  after  her  son,  at  the  advauocd  agi  of  ninety* 

jbllowlng  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Eudd's  publieations : — Religious  Instr»> 
jbrced  in  a  Sermon  preaehcd  in  St.  John's  Chnpel,  ElizubethtowSi 
||lte  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  18'22.  Historical  NoticM  of  Bii 
KJhurch,  ElizabethtowD,  N.  J.,  contnincd  in  a  Discourse  deIiTere4 
(Church,  1824.  Monitorial  Schools:  The  Origin,  Progress,  mJ 
liges  of  the  Monitorial  Sys^tcni  of  Tuition  set  forth  in  an  Addrcn 
f^  on  tbc  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  EliKabetbtown  PubUe 
)d825.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Congrcfratioa  of 
fcn's  Chiirt-h,  Kiiznb-ithtown.  on  remgniiiir  tlie  Rcetor-liip""  of  the 
i826.  Tribute  to  Departed  Excellence :  An  Address  upon  the  Life 
•racter  of  the  Rt.  Reverend  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
rteptant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  delivered  in 
er's  Church,  Auburn,  1830.  The  Temple  Destroyed,  or  the  Parish 
etion  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Court  House,  Auburn,  Cayuga 
,  N.  Y.,  the  sisth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  being  the  Sunday  follow 

Destruction  of  St.  Peter's  Church  by  Fire,  1832.  The  Rcsurrec- 
le  Hope  and  Consolation  of  the  Christian  :  A  Sermon  preached  in 
1  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Warden,  1833. 
the  Chief  Corner  Stono  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
1,  being  the  first  oeca«ion  of  Public  Worship  in  said  Church  after 
sceration.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
I  of  the  Congregation  from  its  Organization,  1833,  A  Sermon  on 
Tnity  of  the  Church,"  published  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Pulpit, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Chnrch,  Auburn,  on  the  luter- 
f  Mrs.  Evelina  E.  Throop,  Consort  of  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Throop,  late 
lOr  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  1834.  The  Influence  of  the  Female 
ter:  A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  and  published 
jest  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Congregation,  1S3G.  The  Bible  and  its 
nion  ;   A  Sermon  preached  in   Chri'-^t  Church,  M.inlius,  at  the  Anni- 

■  Meeting  of  the  Hildc  ami  Common  Prayer  Book  Society  of  the 
1  Part  of  the  Stale  of  Neiv  York,  1S?,7. 

Rudd  edited  the  Cburebnian's  Magazine  several  years  previous  to 
-whicli  M-as  diicimliiuicd  in  coiisecjucnce  of  the  War,  and  of  the 
ty  of  sending  the  work  to  distant  suLscrilicrs. 


fciio  umuuivoi0  uvuao  ut    uijr  aims    tvwao  p«M»o«u    wAbu  i^a  ■  x»u«4«*  m*  ***^ 

or  und«r  his  hospitable  roof  in  Auburn,  and  that  the  plaaaow  of  hii  ■odil 
shared  lyr  one  whose  recent  departure  I  am  nov  sorrowing  Ofw^  yli  ** 
others  which  liave  no  hope^"  one  whose  consistent  Ohristkn  lifi  iMnwa 
to  doubt  that  she  has  entered  into  rest. 

I  will  try  to  give  you,  currente  calamo,  an  outline,  though  it  most  bt 
meagre  one,  of  what  you  suggest  to  me. 

My  earliest  recoiiection  of  Dr.  Kudd  goes  back  to  the  year  1819,  wh« 
a  student  of  Divinity  in  New  York,  and  he  the  Rector  of  a  Church  in  Eli 
town,  N.  J.  My  fkiuiliar  acquaintance  with  him,  at  that  time,  grew  ool 
great  intimacy  with  Bishop  Ilobart's  and  Dr.  Berrian's  families,  who  wen 
my  warmest  friends.  Dr.  Kudd  secured  and  retained  the  affection  and 
of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  kind  and  amiable  dispositions,  hiscoorteou^ 
manners,  his  generous  nature,  his  large-hearted  hospitality. 

In  person  he  was  of  about  a  medium  height,  with  a  strong  frame  nnd 
corpulent.  His  full,  round,  sunny  face  always  lighted  up  with  smilet,  i 
hearty  shake  of  bis  hand  told  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  rarely  eloquent,  but  his  sermons  were  muke 
strong  good  sense,  sound  practical  wisdom,  and  true  piety,  such  at  cm 
fail  to  command  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

As  an  instructor  of  youth,  I  believe  he  had  few  superiors;  and  it  waft  m 
pation  in  which  he  was  long  engaged  and  took  great  delight.  Hit  mannei 
such  as  to  secure  the  love  and  esteem  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  gi 
wonderful  success  in  their  moral  training. 

As  the  conducter  of  a  religious  journal,  he  was  eminently  suooeisftil. 
only  evinced  great  ability,  but  great  discretion  and  tact;  and  for  nothi 
haps  was  he  more  remarkable  than  his  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  tin 
differed  from  him.     While  he  was  decided  in  his  own  opinions,  he  wu 
to  allow  to  others  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself. 

Between  Dr.  Rudd  and  Bishop  Hobart  there  existed,  rirtiiany  yaan»a 
tionate  intimacy.  The  Bishop,  in  his  Address  to  his  Cuuventloni  tibtM 
the  Doctor's  removal  to  Auburn,  made  a  most  respectful  allusion  to  bima 
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FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  G.  W.  DOA.V'E,  D.  D.,  LI..  D. 

Sljr  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  Thougli  I  have  aliitady  tt^tifled   my  gooil-will  tcwnrij^ 

jour  work  bj  contcibuting  to  it  brief  niemoritU  of  wreral  of  my  dcparlcil  friends, 

I  Anaol  dully  year  ruquest  concerning  Dr.  Rudd,  especially  u  tny  miullcctiniiii 

nf  him  Km  only  such  u  it  is  a  [jlcnsure  to  loe  to  coDimunicitto.     If  my  iiciiURin- 

taixtt  wiih  him  WAS  Wa  intimate  than  with  some  others  of  whom  your  vrnrlc 

1^1  rvconl  my  grateful  reioembrances,  it  was  still  sufficient  to  enable  me  fr«e1y 

|(li«ar  such  a  testimony  concerning  hiia  as  I  suppose  your  request  contom  plates. 

It  vu  M>m«tiine  in  1820-21,  thnt  I  Urst  went  loEliaabetlUown,     I  had  left  the 

ba  of  the  eminent  and  venerable  Richard  Harrison,  where  1  had  boon  entered 

k  (tndcnt  of  Iaw;  and,  having  become  a  candidate  for  lloly  Orders,  was 

^ing;  employment  for  the  support  of  myself  and  those  whom  my  father's 

^h  iiad  left  dependant  on  me.     Doctor  Rudd  had  a  school,  and  witnted  an 

|i«t«nt.     Bishop  Hobart  advised  me  to  go  there.     He  appointed  to  meet  me  nt 

.  John's  Paraonage;  and  did  so.     We  spent  Ibenight  there.     Mr.  Francis  U. 

inniing,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Rudd's,  now  an  eminent  Doctor  of  the 

orcb  in  Michigan,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  "  the  far  West,"  then, 

ireoly  beyond  Ohio.     My  deor  old   classmate  and  friend,  of  two  and   forty 

m,  the  Rev.  CUrkson  Dunn,  Was  there  as  a  teacher  and  studont  of  Theology. 

k  Radd  lud  many  such.     And  he  was  well  fitted  for  that  worlc. 

it  was  an  evening  to  be  remembered.     Mrs.  Rudd  was  charming  in  her  person; 

I  BTen  moro  so,  in  her   courtesy  nnd  hospitality.     Dr.  Rudd  was  the  most 

dal  host;  a  ready  and  agreenble  tallioi';  and  with  a  manner  the  most  cordial 

d  attractive.     And  Bishop  IIobHrt  was  what  none  but  Bishop  Ilobnrt  ever  was. 

ch  forvour!      Such  gruciousness !      Such  tenderness!     So  simplu  mannered! 

nUt  ao  wiao;  so  brave;  so  grout!     Eloquent  in  look,  in  word,  in  gesture,  in  every 

'illiiig!     A  torrent  that  carrieii  every  thing  before  it;  but  with  banks  so  green, 

.'toflotrcry,  and  so  fragrant,  that  it  was  delightful  to  bo  carried  away  by  it. 

Americtt  has  had  no  greater  man.     It  was  well  said  by  Rufus  King,  who  was  his 

dncost  friend,  that  in  whatever  line  of  life  he  had  chost'n,  he  would  have  been  the 

firil.     And  yet  hewasgreatest  at  hisbonie.and  by  the  hearth.     And  his  greii  test 

5ieaine«s  was  in  his  lovingncssandcbildtikeness.     Incomparable  Bishop Ilobart! 

Then  so  misunderstood  and  spoken  ngatust! 

The  conversation  was  most  animated  and  interesting — The  West — The  Church 
Is  be  in  the  West— Agriculture— Academies— Politics— Theology— Life.  Of 
fDoiBe,  the  young  men  were  but  listeners.  It  had  roai?hed  the  small  hours, 
•hen  we  went,  reluctantly,  to  bed.  A  happier  evening  I  have  seldom  speut. 
Tbtre  nad  no  happier  house  to  spend  it  in.  And  none  to  make  it  happier  than 
to.  and  Mrs.  Rudd.  Bishop  Ilobart  was  perfectly  at  home  with  them.  Do  had 
enoc  donn  from  his  bclored  Short  Hills  to  meut  me  there  and  spend  the  night. 
tmtlj  the  next  morning,  he  drove  nie  to  Jersey  Ctty.  His  conversation  was 
■mat  interesting.  Hid  counsels  were  most  instructive.  Among  other  things, 
ha advi^i-'il  me  to  read  every  day  some  portion  of  Bishop  Home's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms.  From  the  ferry,  he  gavo  me  bis  cloak  lo  carry  home;  playfully 
puling  it  on  my  shoulder.  I  thought  of  Paul's  cbnk  which  Timothy  was  to 
bring  from  Troas;  and  was  happy,  if  not  proud. 

]  remained  in  Sev  York  to  pursue  my  studies,  and  teach  a  private  school. 
Bat  I  saw  much  of  Dr.  Rudd,  and  knew  him  well.  There  can  scarcely  be  ■ 
Idgber  praise  than  to  say  that  he  was,  for  many  years,  the  confidential  friend  of 
Bi*hop  n»bart.  It  was  by  a  benulifnl  Providence  that  tho  Bishop  died  by  his 
karth,  and  on  bis  hearl,  in  that  sweet  Parsonage  at  Auburn. 

Dr.  Rudd  was  seir-educnted.     He  was  a  Eui-cessful  tcacber.     Ho  drew  his 
p^ils  to  liini  by  his  loving  heart.     As  a  Pastor,  he  was  most  faith(\il  and  accept- 
VoL.  V.  64 
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able.  Never  was  Slicpherd  better  loved  by  flock.  A  mural  tablet,  in  S 
Church,  Elizabeth,  bears  attestation  of  this.  And  he  was  an  admirabl 
The  Churchman's  Magazine  which  he  conducted  was  most  usefol  in 
AVell  do  I  remember  the  light  which  it  was  wont  to  shed  on  what  waa 
Western  frontier  of  the  Church, — Geneva  and  parts  adjacent.  Ue  condt 
Gospel  Messenger  most  ably  and  influentiaily  for  many  years.  Few  d 
been  better  helpers  of  the  Parish  Clergy.  He  was  wise  and  prudei 
yet  moderate;  and  with  an  unction  which  took  the  heart. 

Though  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Rudd's  life  were  spent  in  Western  Nc 
his  heart  was  always  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  present  at  the  Gonventio 
Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  in  1847,  and  preached.  Ho  was  charmed 
Mary's  Hall,  and  asked  leave  to  shake  the  girls'  hands  for  ''good  n 
they  left  the  chapel.  The  Convention  received  him  most  cordially ,  and  1 
him  with  many  honours.  And  when  the  good  old  man  looked  back  i 
years  when  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  Presbyters  who  often  mad 
Convention;  and  then  round  on  the  great  company  of  the  preachers  th; 
with  the  beloved  Laity,  upon  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  lore,  wl 
Xes tor's,  dropped  in  honey  from  his  lips,  the  language  of  his  heart  wa^ 
dimittis,  Domine!"  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
**  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Very  faithfully  your  (Kend, 

G.  W.  DC 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  REED,  D.  D  * 

1806—1845. 

John  Keed,  son  of  Martin  and  Mary  (Dixon)  Reed,  was  bom  i 
ford,  II .  I.,  about  the  year  1777.  His  father  was,  in  gome  rei 
remarkable  man.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  li 
a  fourteen  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  durin 
time  he  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  for  only  three 
By  his  great  mental  activity,  however,  in  connection  with  his 
industry  and  indomitable  resolution,  he  succeeded,  before  he  rcM 
majority,  in  educating  himself  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of 
nary  business  life.  Being  resolved  on  distinguishing  himself  as  i 
facturer,  he  read,  during  his  apprenticeship,  all  the  books  within  hi 
having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  oconpied  him 
a  little  in  making  drafts  and  plans  of  machinery  for  future  na 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  married  a  poor  but  e 
woman,  and  commenced  life  in  the  humblest  manner ;  but  he  was  i 
ably  prospered  in  his  business,  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  p 
manufacturer  in  the  region.  At  an  early  period  he  became  an  int 
nud  earnest  Episcopalian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Church  vw 
Rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerweathcr.t     To  the  interests  of  thii 

•  Uiwiiko's  Hiat.  Xarrog.  Ch.— MSS.  from  his  son,— Rev.  Dr.T.  C.  Seed,  tadBfr. 

jSamurl  Faykkwrathkr,  a  sod  of  Thomas  Fayerweathcr,  wag  »  DaUrt  of  M 
prradaated  at  Ilnrvurd  College  in  1743;  vtnn  ordninod  Pastor  of  the  Seoood  OoMM 
Churoli  in  Newport,  U.  I.,  in  J 754;  went  to  England  fur  Episcopal  otdinatioB  ill  ITik 
ordained  Deacon  by  l>r.  Pcarcc,  Lishop  of  Bangor,  March  I4>  and  Piictt  hj  Dr.  Ml 
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'VAfblSf  lAVtUfydftTDted,  hnving  t'liargc  of  tlie  i.'liuri.'li  edifice,  eon- 
ducting  the  music  and,  for  maoy  yeiirs,  wbjle  tLo  parish  had  iio  Hector, 
r«sdiiig  the  Morning  Service  !□  the  Church,  und  the  Service  at  Puiieruls. 
lie  «M  (Ustingoished  for  shrondDCsa,  energy,  aud  moral  courage.  During 
Mveral  of  his  last  years,  he  enffercd  from  a  paralytic  affectiou,  bat  retaiaed 
ht*  niciitkl  fsculties  in  almost  unabated  vigour  to  the  last.  He  died  at  the 
ago  uf  eighty-one. 

Thv  Bubject  of  thia  sketch,  white  he  y/an  yet  a  youth,  had  hU  thoughts 
dircctod  tonrarda  the  uiiiiistry,  and,  as  preparatory  to  that,  toirards  a  eolle- 
giala  edacatioQ.  When  he  mentioned  the  Hubject  to  hia  father,  the  old 
gdutleniaD  sighed  and  said. — ■-'  God  graat  that  it  may  be  so,  but  the  man! 
vf  means  will  forbid  it."  Taking  counsel,  however,  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev, 
Or.  William  Smith,  the  eoni  with  nothing  more  than  his  father's  consent 
and  blessing,  left  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  acqniro  the  means  of  k 
liberal  edncation  by  teaching  a  school.  Providence  smiled  upon  hiscffbrta, 
having  fitted  fur  College  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict  of  Plainfield, 
be  entered  at  Union,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honours,  in 
1805. 

On  leaving  College,  Mr.  Reed  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy,— to  which,  however,  ho  had  given  more  or  leas  attention  from  very 
ewly  life, — and  on  the  27th  of  May,  180(J,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's 
(Mers  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore.  He  was  ordained  Priest 
iy  the  same  Prelate,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1803. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination  as  Deacon,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
Rectorship  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Here  ho  remained 
until  ISICI ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August  of  that  year  he  assumed  the  Bec- 
larshtp  of  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie.  In  this  field  he  continued  to 
b«  actively  and  usefully  employed,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 
"He  had  the  sati^faolion,"  says  the  Rcr.  Samuel  BucI,  the  present  (ISfiS) 
JUctor  of  the  Church,  >'  of  witnessing  the  steady  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Us  parish  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Rectorship." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Reed,  by 
Olumbia  College,  in  1822. 

ly  in  the  year  1S45,  Dr.  Beed's  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled 

he  had  prepared  to  be  delivered  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent, 

read   by  the  Assistant  Minister.     It  was  afterwards  published,  by 

|ueat  of  the  Society,  and   is  entitled  "The  Peace  of  Jerusalem."     Ou 
l9th  of  February  he  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Wardens  and 

[ktry  of  his  Church,  informing  them  of  his   inability  to  continue  his 

'•ore,  and  requesting  them  to  make  the  neeessary  provision  for  the  supply 
the  pulpit ;  to  which  they  responded  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  respect  and 


of  CuUiIe,  ManbSJ,  oC  tbat  year.  In  J  una,  17S7,  be  Brriredfruin  EngUnd,  and  took 
of  Priace  Ovorgo'B  Pariib,  Wlnjsv,  8.  C,  vhun  he  reu»iii<-J  about  Ikmi  ynn,  and 
p.  JT60,  wai  removed  by  tbo  Sooioty  ht  the  Mijialnn  at  Narmgnnsetl,  R-  I.,— ■'^-    '- 


b;  bii  Qmi  nqnett,  and  on  acaiiint  of  the  unbcalthinen  of  the  Southern 

.    siDtinaed  lo  officiate  regiilarl;  till  oenr  Ibe  aloso  of  ITT-I,  vben  bit  cnoffra* 

brinit  jenenlly  IVbigs.  nbjectml  to  Ibe  me  of  Prayers  Toe  tbo  KlDg  and  Royal  Kauill<r. 


t  bit  Ibnugb  rcganled  as  jieraonallj  a  friend  to  tbe  AiDorioDi]  eaute,  felt  oanrtislned  by  lili 

'  '  to  unil  idem.     Theobureh  Has  soDieaiicnllT  closed,  thoagb  he  ofoiErloDnll* 

I  faooaei  imli]  hii  dealb,  nblob  oMiirred  in  (he  inmnier  of  ITS).     lis  i* 

mourDd  ttilb  Ibe  dpfTesiirMaiterofArls  from  Yale  un.l  Co1uuibi»CoIlegt« 
from  the  CnltenilUi  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England. 
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affection..  He  was  never  able  after  this  time  to  resume  hifl  laboon.  He 
died  by  a  gradual  process  of  decay,  accompanied  with  two  or  three  attaeki 
of  paralysis,  one  of  which  affected  his  head,  and  rendered  him  BpeeoUen  the 
last  week  of  his  life.  His  death  took  place  at  Poughkeepeie*  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  A  Di800iir8e»  contaiiimg 
an  affectionate  and  impressive  tribute  to  his  memory,  wee  delivered  at  hif 
Funeral,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Ncwburgh.  A  tablet  in  the  ehvreh, 
erected  by  the  Vestry,  records  the  high  respect  and  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  parish. 

Dr.  Heed  published  a  small  work  in  defence  of  Episcopaoy,  end  one  or 
two  Sermons  besides  that  already  referred  to. 

He  was  married  in  early  life  to  Susan  Robinson,  of  Plainfieldi  Com. 
She  died  in  1832,  leaving  three  children, — two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Ha 
was  subscqueutly  married  to  Elizabeth  Parkinson  of  Poughkeepeie,  wha 
survived  him,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1858.  There  was  no  iuuefiran 
the  second  marriage.  One  of  Dr.  Heed's  sons,  Thomas  C,  was  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  182G  ;  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  College  in  18S1, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  1834,  Professor  of  Latin  Langnagi 
and  Literature  in  1849 ;  resigned  his  Professorship  in  1851 ;  and  is  now  at  | 
the  head  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

President  Nott,  under  whom  Dr.  Heed  graduated,  writes  thus  oonoaii!* 
ing  him  : — 

<*  During  his  entire  life,  he  not  only  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  ie 
the  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  most  respectable  congregation,  coutsiBa^ 
many  learned  and  distinguished  men,  but  he  was  considered  a  wise  and  prt> 
dent  counsellor,  and  exerted  a  powerful  and  extensive  influenoe  in  Iha 
measures  adopted,  and  the  acts  performed,  by  the  Church  to  which  h| 
belonged.     He  retained  to  the  last  his  affectionate  regard  for  his 
Mater,  and  what  was  the  charm  of  his  character  was,  that,  though  a  tqft^ 
Churchman,  he  never  misrepresented  the  doctrines,  or  underrated  the 
or  impugned  the  motives,  of  those  who  differed  from  him.     Claimiag 
matters  of  faith  to  think  for  himself,  he  freely  conceded  the  exercise^ 
the  same  right  to  others,  and  ever  recognised  and  treated  other 
gelical  denominations  as  brethren  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  CI 
so  that  he  not  only  lived  to  the  end  of  his  useful  life  in  peace  with 
good  men,  but  died  lamented  by  the  whole  community." 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  BROWN,  D.  D., 

RECTOR  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  CnURCH,  NBWBUBGH,  V.  T. 

Newbubgh,  July  80,  IflU 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cannot  refuse  you  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Reei 
Poughkccpsic;  for  while  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  pay  a  tribute  to  bis  mmavtj^^ 
acquaintance  with  liim  was  probably  more  intimate,  and  for  a  longer  period, 
that  of  any  other  of  his  surviving  brethren.     I  knew  him  first  in  the  latter 
of  the  year  1812,  while  I  was  officiating  as  a  lay  reader  at  Fishkill;  and 
qucntly,  as  our  places  of  residence  were  not  remote  from  each  other,  ooriafl 
courHC  became  very  frequent,  and  as  he  was  considerably  my  senior^  I  look«l' 
to  him  not  only  as  a  counsellor,  but  almost  as  a  father.     We  often  Tinted 
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Mcli  Others'  hoDsiis,  and  prcai:heil  in  each  otlicrs'  pulpits,  aud  I  Ibiitk  1  nnjr 
ckfclj'  Eajr  tbat  our  iiiutuiLl  attBchment  gained  strength  with  adTiiicing  years. 
It  was  tay  sad  office  to  stand  beforo  his  congregation,  as  their  couifortor  and 
CDiiDsellcir,  the  first  time  thej  assembled  afler  their  bereaTement. 

tit-  Reed's  personal  appearance  was  «Tery  waj  manly  and  agreeable.  lie 
Wks  rather  above  the  medium  height,  but  not  stout,  bad  a  blue  eye,  sedate 
ccMuiCeiunce,  nith  an  uncammonlj'  amiable  expri^ssion,  and  indicating  vitlial  a 
T%ori>us  and  veil  balanced  mind.  His  manners  rcre  not  the  manners  of  tha 
Court,  but  they  were  simple  and  unpretunding,  and  breathed  a  most  kindly 
spirit.  His  ordinary  deportment  was  marked  by  thoughlfulness  and  gra?ity; 
ftod  yet  he  kneir  how  to  unbend  nt  suitable  timet,  and  when  he  was  among 
iiM  intimate  acquaintances,  he  would  often  indulge  in  no  small  degree  of  play- 
RdnesH  and  good-humour. 

His  mind  was  rather  logical  than  imaginatiTe.  Ilis  perceptions  of  truth  were 
ekar.  and  fae  gonerally  succeeded  in  making  his  views  clear  to  otberniinds.  His 
Mental  processes  were  rather  deliberate,  and  hence  he  rarely  had  occasion  to 
mrose  or  set  aside  his  conclusions.  lie  was  not  only  a  careful  observer  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  world  around  him,  but  be  was  also,  for  a  parish  minister,  a 
diligent  student — he  kept  liimself  acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of  thoo- 
b0cal  opinion  which  wci'e  developed  during  his  miuislry.  As  a  preacher,  he 
ns  nut  of  the  kind  to  attract  the  muttitudei  but  his  sermons  were  sensible, 
vell-reasoned,  and  to  the  docile  and  reflecting  hearer  highly  acceptable.  His 
■miner,  in  the  pulpit,  as  out  of  it,  was  simple,  but  always  solemn  and  impressive. 
Tod  Mt  that  it  was  a  man  of  God  who  was  standing  before  you,  and  you  could 
■Dt  doubt  that  his  heart  was  in  his  ueEsago. 

]>r.  Reed  was  eminently  qualilied  to  be  a  good  pastor.  His  kindly  and  gentle 
Baiioer  made  him  alike  welcome  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  joy;  and  while  bis 
fnseiice  never  repressed  innoccut  enjoyment,  it  was  sure  lo  be  a  bnlni  to  the 
Koanded  heart.  Uis  excellent  Judgment  and  groat  prudence  made  him  an 
admirable  counsellor:  and  such  was  the  conlidence  which  his  people  reposed  in 
lum  that  (hey  were  never  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  Iho  aid  of  his  wisdom  and 
lcindne«a.  And  these  same  qualities  gave  him  great  influence  beyond  the  more 
tameiliatc  sphere  of  his  labours.  His  brethren  in  the  ministry  attached  great 
imponance  to  his  opinion;  and  it  may  Bafelybe  said  that  he  wns  among  the  more 
iDfliwnlial  ministers  of  the  Diocese.  The  type  of  his  Churchmanship  was,  I 
aappoMe,  as  nearly  like  that  of  Bishop  Uoliart  as  of  any  other  man.  He  was  an 
S|H)>Ou(>alian,  not  only  from  education,  but  from  thorough  conviction,  and 
kllaclied  great  importance  to  his  own  dtina  mi  national  views;  but  he  was  willing 
llut  others  should  enjoy  the  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself, — that  of  judging 
»nJ  aiTling  for  themselves.  I  may  add  that  he  always  stood  firm  to  his  own  con- 
li^^iions  in  etery  thing.  The  wholo  community  regarded  him  with  respect  and 
good-will  while  he  lived,  and  mourned  for  him  when  he  died. 

I  Kill  only  add  that,  as  this  venerable  man  appronched  Ihc  close  of  his  career, 
his  mind  took  on  a  still  deeper  tone  of  spirituality,  and  he  was  evidently  watting 
in  (With  and  patience  for  the  hour  of  his  departure.  He  clung  too  with  increased 
Widily  to  the  Services  of  the  Church,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  eveu 
in  his  secret  devotions,  his  heart  flowed  forth  most  freely  through  the  medium 
■f  the^  consecrated  Ibrnis  with  which  ho  had  been  familiar  through  bis  wbolt- 
llfc-  It  was  delightful  in  all  this  to  witness  the  upward  tendency  of  his  affec- 
tion.". His  whole  demeanour  showed  that  his  best  treasure  was  in  Heaven. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  BROVK. 


r 
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RT.  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  E.  GADSDEN,  D.  D  * 

1807—1852. 

CuaiSTOPnsR  Edwards  Gadsden,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  and  Catli- 
arine  (Edwards)  Gadsden,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  25tb  of 
November,  1785.  He  was  honourably  descended  on  both  sides ;  his  pftte^ 
nal  grandfather.  General  Christopher  Gadsden,  having  ranked  among  tba 
heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  also,  John  Edwards, 
having  been  honourably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  same  period. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  distinguished  not  only  for  patriotism,  but  tat 
general  integrity  and  strength  of  purpose  ;  and  these  latter  qualities  par- 
ticularly were  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Charleston,  which  then 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  known  as  the  **  Associate  Academy;"  and  in 
this  school  he  continued  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  College.  Thoagk 
the  discipline  was  extremely  severe,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  somewkil 
impetuous  temper,  yet  so  much  was  he  under  the  control  of  high  mord 
principle  that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  brought  into  collision  with  aaj 
of  his  teachers.  It  docs  not  appear  that  there  was  any  particular  peiiol 
when  he  became  the  subject  of  any  great  visible  change  of  character;  bit| 
from  childhood,  he  was  thoughtful,  conscientious,  devout,  and  resolute  ia 
doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  his  eyt 
upon  the  ministry  from  a  very  early  period. 

His  early  training  was  partly  under  an  Episcopal,  and  partly  under  a 
Congregational,  influence  ;  his  father  belonging  to  the  former,  his  mothai^ 
and  a  maiden  aunt,  who  had  also  much  to  do  with  his  education,  to  Al 
latter,  denomination.     There  was  a  corresponding  division  of  his  Sahhat^: 
between  the  two  denominations — in  the  morning  he  was  accustomed  If 
attend  St.  Philip's  Church,  wuth  his  father  and  grandfather;  in  the  after* 
noon,  the  Congregational  Church,  with  his  mother  and  aunt.     But,  IM|^ 
withstanding  these  early  conflicting  influences,  his  mind  seems,  from  dl-i 
beginning,  to  have  taken  the  Episcopal  direction;  and  the  result  of  eUUl 
inquiries  on  the  subject  was  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  Soriptant'; 
authority  of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1802,  he  joined  the  Junior  class  in  Yale  College.     He  was  hen, 
he  had  been  before,  studious  in  his  habits,  and  exemplary  in  all  his  depei^ 
nient ;  and  he  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  college  life,  unscathed. 
graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1804.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
class  with  John  C.  Calhoun ;  and  the  mutual  friendship  which  they 
formed,  continued  unabated  after  the  one  had  become  a  Bishop,  aad 
other  an  illustrious  Statesman.     Calhoun  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Philip's ;  and  it  devolved  upon  his  early  friend  to  utter  the  last  WOfdl 
were  spoken  over  his  lifeless  remains. 

On  his  return  from  College  in  1804,  Mr.  Gadsden  was  surprised  to 
that  the  fortunes  of  his  family  had  undergone  a  sad  reverse.     The 

*  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bishop  Oadiden.— Dalelw'i  Oh.  8.  0.—] 
Diet.— CampbeH's  Fun.  Serm.— MS.  ftom  the  Rer.  C.  P.  Gadadea. 
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^)eet«d  inlwritanco  from  hU  gr&Ddfalber  had  nil  been  lost  thfougli  the 
&ilure  of  liU  foub  ;  aatl  liU  btber  iias  actually  n>du(;cd  tn  poverty,  and 
•triiipcnl  i>r  cTrrj  lliiuff.  t'lidiT  iLesc  circuniKtniiooN,  h«  felt  canstnincd 
to  enter  tte  luiuUtry  without  uuiieeessaiy  delay  ;  for  though  he  would  have 
preferred  a  nioro  careful  and  laboriona  preparatioD,  his  strong  scn^e  of 
CHbI  dalj  rnc<igiii»cd  the  olaim  that  wa»  made  upon  him  by  the  neacasitics 
of  kin  parents,  as  too  powerful  to  be  resistoil.  And  lie  could  the  better 
afforil  lo  fiirpgo  a  matur<?  preparation,  from  the  fact  that  much  of  his  pre- 
vtniis  reading  ha4  heva  of  a  theological  and  religious  chameter. 

He  waa  ardaincd  Duacuu  on  the  25[b  of  July,  1807,  by  Bighop  Moore 

'  Kcw  York.     In   Jannary,  1808,  he  was  electod  to  the  charge  of  thu 

1'  Tit  Parinh  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  situated  among  the  rich  plancalionii 

i'.opcr  River.     After  continuing  here  a  little  more  than  two  years,  he 

jTi'-d  his  charge,  February,  1810,  to  become  Assistant  Minister  of  St. 

. !  ip's  Church,  Charleston,  in  connection  with  which  he  spent  the  residue 

'.,\i   life.     While  in  charge  of  the  ParJi^h  of  St.  John'^,  and  for  oome 

aftvr  he  became  Asisistant  at  St.  Philip's,  in  conaideration  of  the 

miary  embarrassments  of  his  family,  he  took  charge  of  a  nambcr  of 

iN.  unong  whom  wore  some  who  havo  since  risen  to  distinction. 

'  li  April.  Ji^lO,  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Madison  of  Virginia. 

.'iv  of  ihc  congregations  existing  in  the  Diocese  before  the  Revolution, 

i    beoooie  acattcred,  and  the  ancient   places  of  worship  were  in  rnins, 

-    tiftdaden'M  attention  wax  particularly  directed  lo  the  repairing  of  these 

-'■lalionii;  and  in  this  he  was  warmly  and  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Dehon, 

vbo  bad  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Miehnet's  Church  in  Charleston, 

1b  ItWO.     In  1810,  he  had  an  important  agency  in  founding  the  Protestant 

Xptscfipal  Society  for  the  iidvanccniont  of  Christianity  in  South  Carolina — 

U  iui-iitiitian  which  has  since  proved  an  important  aaiiliary  to  both  cleri- 

ttl  ciu(::iiii)n  and  missionary  effort.     Of  this  Society  Mr.  Gadsden  was, 

ftuu  iL<?  first,  a  Trustee  and  ardent  friend,  and  from  1840  to  his  death,  was, 

B  p^cia.  President. 

Oo  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  in  1814,  Mr.  Gadsden  became 
Vector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston,  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  tbc 
■Mt  important,  congregation  in  the  Diocese.  Hero  he  laboured  with 
miriDg  diligence  and  zeal,  and  with  much  acceptance  and  succeas. 

In  I8I5,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Evnlli  Carolina  College. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Bowen,  in  1839,  the  Diocese,  owing  to  certain 

caueK  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  was  in  a  eomewhat  dis- 

tiKled  Rtale  ;  and  when  his  successor  was  to  be  elected  in  1840,  there  were 

t"i  parties  in  the  Church,  each  of  which  had  its  candidate.     Dr.  Gadsden 

"  .~  the  candidate  of  one  party,  and  w&s  elected,  by  a  small  majority  of 

■   '.'lergy,  and  a  large  one  of  the  Laity.     After  the  adjournment  of  the 

i.vcnlion  for  the  day,  he  called  the  Clergy  around  the  chancel,  ajjd  taking 

-land  by  the  altar,  addressed  them  in  a  brief  but  pathetic  speech,  in 

i'  h  be  declared  that  lie  had  no  personal  ambition  in  regard  to  the  office, 

i  .-!  he  was  concerned  only  for  the  beat  interests  of  the  Chnrch,  and  pro- 

fu^d    that  the  Clergy  should  unite  In   nominating  some  third   man,  (as 

nearly  as  possible  acceptable  to  all,)  in  whose  favour  he  would  gindly  dcoliuo 
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the  office.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  magnanimoiu  exprenum 
had  a  most  conciliatory  effect ;  and  after  this,  there  seemed  to  be  agencnl 
acquiescence  in  his  election. 

His  Consecration  at  Charleston  having  been  providentiaUy  prareated,  ke 
^vas  consecrated  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1840,  liy 
I>i.shop  Griswold,  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  assisted  by  Bishop  Doftne  ^ 
New  Jersey,  and  Bishop  M'Coskry  of  Michigan.  The  Sermon  on  the  ooei- 
siou  was  preached  by  Bishop  Doane. 

Bishop  Gadsden  returned  to  South  Carolina  immediately  alter  his  Cofr 
Kecration,  and  commenced  his  duties  with  his  usual  diligence  and  eanm^ 
ness.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1840,  he  held  his  first  Confirmation  ia 
St.  Michad's  Church,  Charleston,  when  a  hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  whoa  ' 
not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  were  coloured  persons,  became  subjects  of 
that  rite. 

As  soon  as  the  sickly  season  was  past,  during  which  it  is  reckoned  nnaife 
to  visit  the  low  country  in  South  Carolina,  the  Bishop  commenced  his  tour  ' 
through  the  Diocese  ;  and  from  that  time  usually  visited  the  more  accesii-  \ 
blc  congregations  once  a  year,  and  the  less  accessible  once  in  two  yein.  J 
He  was  everywhere  greeted  with  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  goodf  ! 
will.  On  these  visitations,  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  eolovidL '! 
people, — availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  as  many  of  thai  \ 
as  he  could  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  instruction.  In  this  way  he  art* 
only  exerted  a  powerful  direct  influence,  but  set  an  example  to  hia  Pieihjl^ 
tors  and  Deacons,  which  was  extensively  followed,  and  with  very  happy  eSieeli^ij 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  his  duties  as  both  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  iWa 
Kector  of  St.  Philip's,  until  February,  1852.     He  had  been  iU  fori  — 
weeks  before,  and  the  previous  Sunday  had  not  occupied  his  pulpit; 
possessing  great  natural  resolution  and  energy,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
better,  he  returned  to  his  work.     The  first  effort  he  made  proved  too 
for  him,  and  his  disease,  which  was  an  affection  of  the  kidneys, 
on  a  more  threatening  form.     The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  met  in 
bia,  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  have 
able  to  attend ;  but  he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  attempt  it,  and 
ingly  sent  his  Address,  which  was  road  by  another,  and  exhibited 
activity  in  the  Episcopate  during  the  preceding  year.     He  made  no 
reference  in  it  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  when  he  prepared  it, 
have  delivered  it  in  person  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  with 
bion  of  his    a]»proachiug   end,   that   he   concluded  it  with   the 
'•Finally,  Brethren,  farewell.     Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  beef 
mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
Amen."     These  were  his  last  official  words  to  his  Diocese.     From 
date  until  his  death,  he  lingered  in  great  weakness  of  body,  suffering 
and  patiently  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.     A  portion  of  this 
spent  at  his  brother's  plantation  on  the  Santec  Biver,  but  returned 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  he  might  finish  his  course  among  his 
people.     He  died  at  his  residence  in  Charleston,  on  the  24ih  of  J\ 
1852,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was  buried  two  days  after,  nnder  tha 
munion  table,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Philip's.     A  Funeral  Somoa 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Barnwell  Campbell,  and  was  pnblidwd 
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ilp  Gndsiicn  pullUbed  a  Scruon  occasioQcU  by  the  death  of  the  Rt. 
KAop  DchoD,  1S33;  aa  Easaj  oa  the  Life  of  the  aanie,  U^'d;  & 
mtttled  >•  The  Prayer  Book  na  it  is ;  three  Charges  to  his  Clergy, 
I  respectively  "The  Times  Morally  considered"— "  The  TiinoB 
Scally  considered  "—"  The  Times  Theologically  considered;"  a 
the  Deuth  of  Bishop  Bowen,  1839;  and  perhaps  Homo  other 
Sermons.  He  also  edited  the  Gospel  Meaaenger,  which  eon- 
B&ny  contributions  from  hia  own  pen. 

he  8ih  of  Oclober.  1816,  he  was  married  to  EIIks  A.  Bowman,  of 
iton.  She  died  in  October,  1826.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1830, 
tuarried,  the  second  time,  to  Jane  Dcweea,  youngest  daughter  of 
a  Dewees  of  Charleston.  The  first  marriage  was  without  issue.  By 
lod  he  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

FROM  JOSEPU  JOUSSON,  U.  D. 

CHABUtaTOH,  DecemberT,  1867. 
and  ilear  Sir:  1  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  in  giring  you  a  few 
«collectinns  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gadsden. 

ember  him  from  bis  childhood;  and  even  then  I  admired  him  for  his 
t,  unoEtenlatiouB,  and  apparently  devout  habit.  After  be  had  been 
ad  at  College,  and  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  same  nnaf- 
iinsasuDiIng  manner  wag  equally  apparent — It  cams  out  in  hia  eonnte- 
lil  conversation,  bis  general  air — in  every  thing  that  he  sdld  and  every 
tat  he  did.     When  he  became  our  Pastor,  he  endeared  himself  to  ua 

by  his  friendly  and  social  visits  in  our  domestic  ciroles.  In  his  ofBcial 
N  was  firm  and  intlexible  as  to  every  thing  that  he  regarded  of  eSMntial 
ni,  but  not  unreasonably  pertinacious  In  regard  to  smaller  matters. 
;  arrived  at  middle  age,  I  spoke  to  him  about  my  admission  to  the  Com- 

table;  and  heat  once  inquired  if  I  had  been  confirmed.  I  told  him  I 
,  as  to  the  formalities  of  Episcopacy;  but.  having  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
nises  made  for  me  in  Baptisin,  I  now  wished  to  obey  our  Saviour's  dying 
id.  He  replied  that  Confirmation  was  a  highly  valuable  religious  rite; 
t  be  did  not,  in  teery  case,  deem  it  indispensable;  and  1  was  therefore 
1  st  once  as  a  eommunicant.  And  so  also  was  one  of  the  Bishop's 
I — as  the  whole  course  of  his  life  bad  been  exemplary,  it  was  thongbt 
■nld  be  no  good  reason  for  his  exclusion  from  this  impressive  ceremony, 
ipect  to  the  public  teachers  of  Religion,  Bishop  Gadsden  insisted  much 
'  having  the  very  best  advantages  for  education  that  were  within  their 

Having  himself  scquired  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  the  Then- 
Seminary  of  New  York,  he  always  gave  that  institution  the  precedence  of 
er,  and  advised  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  resort  to  it,  who  bad 
lortuntty.     When   my  son,   the  Rev.   Robert   P.  Johnson,  of  Virginia, 

to  him  for  an  introduction  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  near  Alexandria, 

decided  was  his  preference  for  Now  York  that  he  declined  a  complianee 
ireqntst;  though  my  son  obtained  the  necessary  introduction  from  the 
of  Virginia,  was  educated  there,  and  was  ordained  as  one  of  that  Dioceae. 
na  thing  occurred  in  respect  to  Bishop  Gadsden's  own  nephew,  the  only 
lis  brother  John, — the  present  admired  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Philip's 

in  this  city — the  Bi.shop  strongly  urged  bis  going  to  the  New  York  Semi- 
int  this  was  respectfully  declined,  and  without  any  offence,  and  the  usual 
iTse  of  studies  in  private  successfully  pursued. 

I  at  Yale  College,  my  Right  Reverend  friend  was  a  member  of  the  same- 
itb  oar  deceased  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun.  Tbey  were  mntuatlj' 
.  T.  65 
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attached  at  that  time,  and  continued  bo  throagh  life.  When  Biahop  G 
was  confined  by  his  last  long  illness,  Mr.  Calhoan'a  last  publication  ■! 
and  the  Bishop  would  sit  reading  it  bj  the  hour,  bolstered  up  in  his  bed 
chair.  On  one  occasion,  his  brother,  Col.  James  Gadsden,  hearing  t 
Bishop  was  worse,  called  to  see  him,  but  found  him  relieved  for  the  tli 
sitting  up,  as  has  been  stated,  reading  Calhoun's  Remarks.  On  his  < 
the  chamber,  instead  of  the  usual  salutation,  the  Bishop  exclaimed  tc 
*'0h  James,.!  am  delighted  to  find  that  our  friend  Calhoun  was  a  tme 
and  a  good  Christian."     He  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  Bishop  Gadsden  wasa.man  of  excellent 
excellent  education,  and  excellent  spirit.  He  was  especially  distingnis 
his  humility,  self-denial,  and  diligence  in  his  work.  Both  as  a  Parish  ] 
and  a  Bishop,  he  will  be  held  in  grateful  and  enduring  remembrance. 

Very  respectfully  yours» 

JOSEPH  JOHX 
FROM  THE  REV,  THOMAS  H.  TAYLOR,  D.  D., 

BECTOR  or  GBACE  CHURCH,  NKW  TOBX. 

Nxw  York,  April  2, 

My  dear  Sir:  My  earliest  recollection  of  the  Rey.  Christopher  £.  G 
extends  back  to  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  when,  in  the  year  1813,  he 
panied  Bishop  Dchon,  on  the  first  visit  of  that  Bishop  to  my  native  toi 
the  year  1821,  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  Dr.  Gadsden's  Ohareh;  ai 
that  time  to  the  year  1834,  when  I  removed  from  the  State,  I  was  mon 
frequently,  and  more  or  less  closely,  in  intercourse  and  correspondence  wi 
and  can  bear  the  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  unflagging  seal  with  « 
was  forever  striving  to  fulfil  the  Apostle's  injunction  to  be  "always  abooi 
the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Bishop  Gadsden  was  a  Scholar  and  a  Gentleman;  but  was  slight  in  i 
and  by  no  means  imposing  in  his  personal  appearance.  The  ordinary  ez] 
of  his  face  was  that  of  considerable  dejection  and  sadness;  and  yet  aoc 
could  be  greater  than  when,  in  his  playful  moments,  he  woold  make  there 
with  his  joyous  laugh. 

In  the  matter  of  drets  he  was  proverbially  careless,  and  whether  hisp 
fitted  him  or  not,  I  do  not  believe  he  considered  a  question  sufficiently  inq 
ever  to  spend  a  thought  upon  it.  In  this  respect  he  differed  most  wid^ 
his  dearest  earthly  friend,  Biiihop  Dehon,  who,  in  his  personal  appaitl»  i 
neat  as  to  border  on  precision. 

Bishop  Gadsden's  voice  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  powerful  orn 
and  his  pronunciation  was  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  most  apf 
authority — still  there  was  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  in  his  nttemn^ 
could  not  fail  to  impress  the  hearer  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  Mil 
hearted  and  truth  loving  man. 

I  have  heard  that  his  worthy  mother  was  of  Puritan  blood,  and  alvql 
shipped  in  a  Congregational  meeting-house,  while  his  father  was  a  deroatCI 
of  England  man.  And  certainly  there  was  in  the  character  of  thegoodi 
H  somewhat  singular  blending  of  the  Puritan  and  the  High  Charchmsa.  1 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath  you  could  hardly  find  one  who  would  go  bsjnj 
while  in  his  conscientiousness  as  a  Churchman,  he  would  have  goneteiM 
and  defied  the  flames  sooner  than  violate  a  Rubric.  ^ 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  '  ^ 

Very  truly  yoorSy  ••* 

T.  H.  lAJU^ 


WILLIAM  n,  WILMER. 


,,      WILLIAM  H.  WILMER,  B.  D  * 

l»  1808—1827. 

!t  II.  Wii.MEK,  the  fifth  Bon  of  Simoa  and  Ann  Wilmer,  Wiis 
It  Conntj,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  on  the  29th  of 
B2.  He  received  his  education  at  'Washington  College,  in  that 
was  Bubsequently,  for  eorae  time,  engaged  in  mercantile  biisi* 
,  however,  in  obedience  to  his  strong  convictions,  he  abandonedi 
fjA  hie  attention  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Having  gone  throngh 
Its  course  of  preparation,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Claggett  in 
I  wa*  immediately  appointed  to  tiio  charge  of  Chester  Parish,  Md., 
I  then  vacant.  lu  1811,  he  waa  placed  by  the  Convention  of  the 
I  the  Standing  Com.mittec. 

.received  a  call  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1812, 
m1  his  parish  at  Cheatertown,  and  removed  to  hi»  now  charge, 
lie  snccoaa  of  his  ministry  here,  that  in  less  than  four  years,  a  larger 
iame  necessary  to  accommodate  the  congregation  ;  in  coQseqnenoe 
the  present  St.  Paul'g  waa  erected  and  consecrated  in  1S18. 
sly  on  his  removal,  be  was  placed  on  the  Standing  Committee  of 
le  of  Virginia,  and  continued  an  active  member  while  he  remained 
dria.  Ho  had  mut-h  lo  do  in  sec-iriiig  the  election  of  Dr.  Richard 
Mooro  to  the  Episcopate,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  had  an 
agency  in  resuscitating  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia.  In 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Education  Society  of  the  Die- 
olnmbia,  which  has  aided  in  preparing  for  the  ministry  a  large 
'  young  men  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Fairfax  County.  Of 
tyhc  was  President  until  his  removal  from  Alexandria.  In  1816, 
aiding  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Washington  City,  he  was  eleotad 
eetor  ;  and  though  he  did  not  accept  the  place,  he  supplied  the 
ometimcs  by  hi^  own  services,  and  sometimes  by  securing  those  of 
itil  a  Rector  could  be  obtained. 

3  was  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Washington  Theological 
;.  Of  this  he  was  one  of  the  editors,  and  he  furnished  many  of 
;  »rtiele.i  until  1826.  He  was  a  delegate  of  every  General  Con- 
ner his  removal  to  Virginia  till  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  in  1820, 
'.3,  and  1820,  he  was  the  President  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
ities  of  that  13ody.  In  1820  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Divinity  from  Brown  University.  When  the  Theological  Semi- 
'irginia  went  into  operation  in  Alexandria,  in  1823,  he  filled  the 
Systematic  Theolofry,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Church  Polity, 
jring  of  1826,  he  was  chosen  to  bo  Assistant  Rector  of  Bishop 
the  Monumental  Church,  at  Richmond  ;  but  so  important  were 
es  held  to  be  in  the  Seminary,  that  he  waa  induced  by  his  friends 
the  call.     But  in  a  few  months  after,  he  was  appointed  President 

OB  R*T.  Di.  BttAD  Allen,  Rev.  B.  Q.  WilmBr,  Rer.  Svniul  Baal,  ud  Dr.  P. 
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of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  Rector  of  the  oliiirok  at  WiUia 
In  l^ss  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  on  hia  duties  \ 
was  summoned  to  his  rest.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Joly*  1827«  i 
trcsaing  hilions  or  congestive  fever,  at  the  age  of  aboat  forty-thr 
was  buried  under  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church..  The  inhabi 
the  town  put  on  badges  of  mourning  and  defrayed  hia  funeral  expc 

Dr.  Wilmer  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Harri< 
gold,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  who  died  leaving  no  c 
His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  28d  of  Janiur 
was  Marion  H.  Cox,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Cox,  of  New 
She  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  the  mother  of  six  chil 
two  sons  who  became  clergymen,  and  two  daughters  who  became 
men*s  wives.  He  was  subsequently  married  a  third  time  to  Anne 
hugh,  of  Alexandria,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  This  lady  i 
him  many  years  and  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1855. 

An  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Wilmer  was  the  Rev.  Simon  Wilmer^ 
settled  for  many  years  in  Swcdesborough,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  ii 
land — his  son  is  now  Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia.  A 
brother  (Lemuel)  is  now  Rector  of  Portobacco  Parish,  Charles 
Md.,  and  has  been  for  upwards  of  five  and  thirty  years.  His  uncle 
J,  Wilmer^  was  a  clergyman  before  and  subsequent  to  the  Re^ 
in  Maryland.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  C 
1783,  was  its  Secretary.  It  was  on  his  motion,  that  the  then  Gl 
England  in  the  Colonies  adopted  the  name  of  the  Protestant  I 
Church. 

Dr.  Wilmer  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Military 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1813  ;  a  Sermon  before  the 
tion  of  the  Diocese  in  Richmond,  1814 ;  Episcopal  Manual,  12mo 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Claggett  of  Maryland,  1816 ;  a 
versy  with  Baxter,  a  Jesuit  Priest,  1818  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  **Th( 
Christian,"  1818 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Anniversary  of  John  the 
1820.  It  is  said  that  a  volume  highly  creditable  to  his  memory  i 
formed  from  his  contributions  to  the  Theological  Repository. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  W 
1815  and  1816,  and  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  on  hia  preaching, 
often  a  visitor  in  a  family  in  which  I  lived,  in  the  neighbourhood  ( 
andria,  and  he  was  always  greeted  with  the  most  respectful  sik 
welcome.      He  had  a  calm  dignity,  a  gentle  and   gentlemanly 
which  commanded  every  body's  respect,  and  a  devout  and  earnest  ( 
spirit  that  made  itself  felt  as  a  quickening  and  elevating  influenee 
circle.     His  preaching  was  characterized  by  great  simplicity  an 
ncss — his  manner  was  fervent  without  being  impetuous ;  impressi 
out  being  oratorical ;    and  the  staple  of  his  sermons  was  well 
evangelical  thought.      I  remember  that  he  read  the  Service  vil 
solemnity,  and  the  prayer  after  the  Sermon  was  usually,  if  not  ui 
extemporaneous — always  short,  but  remarkably  appropriate  and  i 
lating  the  leading  thoughts  of  his  discourse.     He  was  much  atti 
his  venerable  neighbour,  Dr.  Muir,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churohi 
turn,  regarded  him  with  an  almost  paternal  affection.     While  eaol 
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SBOminational  peonliarities,  they  mingled  togetlier  freely  la 
reti^ou^t  services,  and  cuoie  ncurer  to  vhat  may  bo  oalbd  miniate  rial 
onrse, — perliaja- than  van  o<immuD  then, — certainly  than  ia  common 
Though  nioto  than  forty  years  huvu  paased  since  I  saw  Dr.  Wilmer, 
bnte  maimers,  hia  amiable  and  dcvuut  spirit,  his  fine  manly  character, 
t  inatnictiTe  and  well  written  iliac 'lur.tes,  have  served  alwaya  to  keep 
L  oy  remembrance  as  an  admirable  mudcl  of  a  Christian  Minister. 


FROM  TUE  KEV.  ETUAN  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

QiLTi MO ui,  January  7,  1H56, 
and  dear  Sir:  My  acqudntaneo  with  the  Rev.  Willmm  H.  Wilmer,  D.  D., 
ineni  very  soon  aftor  my  admission  into  the  ministry  in  1810.  In  tho  Tall 
tycar.l  Kiu:umpiinicd  him  on  a  missionary  visit  through  tho  Northern 
>f  Virginia,  during  a  fortnight;  and,  riding  in  theBamscarriaguand  s1oe|>- 
tb«  tamo  room  with  him,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  know  him  well,  and  [ 
Mtme  strongly  attached  to  him.  During  tho  throo  following  years,  I  was 
ti  his  huiuG,  and  urtcn  for  several  days  at  a  time,  my  churcli  being 
Htr  or  tlie  miW  distant  from  his  residence.  Indeed  I  saw  much  of  him 
I  removal  from  Alexandria.  His  frank,  iree  and  full  exprosston  of  his 
ts,  togL'ther  with  his  judicious  advice  on  many  points,  bad  pvrhaps  mort 
KO  in  forming  my  own  course  and  character  than  was  eicrtcd  by  any  other 
tail-  In  my  estimate  of  his  character,  tlterefore,  you  must  perhaptt  allow 
ling  to  the  partiality  of  an  intimate  friendship. 

Vilmer  was  in  person  not  above  the  middle  height,  was  ratlier  deliberate 
movements,  nnd  bland  and  dignified  in  hi»  mannerE<  He  had  a  nuund, 
nfnating  and  well  furnished  mind,  and  a  most  kindly  and  gentle  Kpirit, 
taade  him  at  once  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion,  as  welt 
■lifying  and  highly-  acceptable  preacher.  Without  any  thing  like  official 
IF  dtHtsnce,  or  reserve,  he  always  remembered  his  high  vocation,  and 
iriafrveably  to  it;  insomuch  that  tho  mast  critical  end  e.iacttng  in  suoh 
%  would  find  it  difficult  to  fasten  upon  any  thing  in  his  social  conduct  that 
he  pronounced  of  oven  dubious  propriety.  Indeed  ho  combined  the  Chris- 
ntleroan,  the  able  and  faithful  preacher,  the  unwearied  postor,  thu  alTeo- 
I  knd  disinterested  friend,  in  as  high  degree  as  you  will  often  meet  with  in 
nnunion.  He  was  very  widely  looked  to  as  ihe  then  future  Bishop  of 
k. 

Ing  the  missionary  tour  which  I  shared  with  him,  already  referred  to,  I 
Mtly  impressed  by  the  manifest  depth  and  fervour  of  hi.H  piety.  There 
thing  in  it  that  seemed  artiflctal  or  put  on  fbr  tile  occasion;  but  it  waa 
if^eerrnl,  uniform.  He  was  very  fond  cf  singing  hymns;  and  it  was 
e  beguiled  many  an  othervrise  tedious  hour,  as  we  pursued  our  lonely  way 
h  the  deep  Bands  or  lower  Virginia.  Wo  were  entertained  by  thu  old  and 
'•rifitocracy  then  remaining,  who  had  a  cherished  rcmemiirance  of  tile  old 
I,  the  walls  of  whose  edifices  were  then  for  the  most  part  roolless  or  seat- 
■  the  ground;  but  I  never  knew  him  fail,  wherever  he  might  be,  of  having 
g  and  evening  family  prayer,  or  of  addressing  a  few  words  of  Christian 
tor  exhortation  to  the  family  on  parting  with  them.  He  seemed  to  be 
Oy  tmprossed  with  a,  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  ss  ■  minister,  and  to 
watchful  for  opportunities  of  guiding  souls  to  the  Saviour.  He  was  jwcu- 
■ppy  in  his  addresses  to  tho  young,  and  while  ho  attracted  them  to  him 
uniable  and  winniiii;  manner,  lie  was  sure  to  drop  some  woni  of  appro- 
mnnscl,  wbieh  wmld  he  likviy  to  unTold  to  their  subsequent  reflections  in 
1  of  deep  practical  ivisdom. 


m  ift  CMrt^>»»  «M 
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Gmvoi 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Wilmer,  ia  poiaU  vljU 
best  illuatrate  bis  character,  are  so  mingled  with  jncidsata  in  wliMi 
were  concerned,  that  I  coold  not  with  propriety  giTe  then  to  the  pMk 
have  some  general  impressions  of  his  character  which  I  am  villiof  l»iM 
cate,  and  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  at  your  disoretioii. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wilmer  commenced  in  1819 — he  WM  ftft  tl 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria.  My  pariah  was  sitoatod  qa  tl 
mac,  about  forty  miles  below.  I  soon  found  myself  in  need  of  «mmi 
good  man,  to  advise  me  in  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  a  yoii^g  a 
and  in  Dr.  Wilmer  secured  all  I  could  desire,—- a  man  of  learnings  of  labi 
wisdom.  Tf  I  was  now  asked  for  what  I  considered  him  moat  roMi 
should  say,  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  human  natnrea — his  powar  i 
ing  individual  character.  I  frequently  joined  him  in  ezcuraionsthroiifhll 
part  of  the  Diocese,  when  Bishop  Meade  and  himself  were  endeaTOwi^gt 
citato  our  decayed  churches.  On  such  occasions,  ht  ofton  anrprimd  mi 
happy  talent  in  leading  copversation,  in  mixed  companiea,  to  tha  mMt 
and  important  subjects  of  religion  and  morals — his  happy  manner  of  r 
the  levity  with  which  the  subject  would  sometimea  be  met»  and  admi| 
rebuke  so  as  to  silence  the  offender,  and  yet  render  ii  imfneaJMo  te  ||| 
play  any  anger  or  displeasure  he  might  have  felt.  In  tiiiie  inwnijliniyj 
around  him  crowds  of  all  classes  and  denominatiena9--4iHr  til  lV9n,j||||| 
with  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his  repatatjkm  at.  a 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  old  pariaheat  nM  to 
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lilifc  b««n  viiared,  there  would  hare  been  bat  onechureb  in  tW  old 
"  A  Pretident  of  the  CoIUgo,  ind  Sector  or  Bruton  ParJNh,  he  visUud 
H  in  lb<  1«WD,  without  diatinction  of  croeda,  and  norrr  left  nns  wilh- 
j  m*(lc  iiiiprMnioiL')  upon  the  raniilj,  most  riiTourDlilc  both  to  rcJIt^ion 
Tlinrch  with  which  he  wus  connected.  lie  abounded  in  anecdote,  and 
ti  «linu«t  emij  subject  by  sQiue  incident  which  wm  fitted  to  Iobts  an 
>n  on  the  minib  and  hearts  of  his  iivarern  b/  irhicii  they  might  bo  ben«- 
iig  Kfter  the  impreEsians  made  by  the  wisest  discourse  would  bavo  laded 

laition  us  rrcsidcnt  of  Williani  and  Mary  Cultcge  was  one  fbr  which  hia 
hahits  and  purKUitN  did  not  seem  to  fit  liiiii;  but  he  met  nil  its  duties  in 
ftoDcr  *«  to  gi*a  the  etrongost  bojicB  of  restoring  the  nndent  seat  of 
to  ila  former  high  poaitioo  among  the  Collegeti  of  the  Union.  On  th* 
Hon  on  which  we  met,  I  asked  liim  how  iie  hud  succeeded,  in  ao  abort  a 
noeting  the  requisitions  of  his  new  mid  novel  position.  Ilia  reply  ia 
tby  of  being  renieiubcred — "  JJy  hard  tlitdy — the  year  wilt  bo  one  of 
,bour  between  the  College  and  the  Church — then  I  niuy  hope  fbr  Rome 
n."  But  he  did  not  live  lo  enjoy  it.  You  are  aware  that  his  youngest 
ling  accBptably  bis  father's  place  as  Sector  of  Bruton, — now  entirely 
m  It!  furuier  eonnectlon  with  the  College;  and  that  another  son,  who  haa 
mui^h  of  bis  father's  power  of  disoriminoting  character,  in  usefully 
in  another  parish  of  this  Diocese. 

•t  that  I  am  not  able  to  contribute  Koinething  of  marc  value,  and  I  send 
sve  written  niuipiy  as  an  evidence  of  tny  ajipreciation  of  the  important 
which  yon  are  engaged- 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

CHARLES  HAHir. 


DANIEL  STEPHENS,  D.  D. 

1809—1850. 
FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  JAMES  U.  OTET,  D.  D. 


Hemfhib,  July  «,  18t8. 
ST.  Stkphkms,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  children,  was  the  son 
Dego  Stephens  and  Catharine  Mills  his  wife,  and  was  born  on  hia 
farm  on  Licking  Creek,  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  in  April,  1778. 
p-andfather,  llictiard  Stephens,  emigrated,  it  is  believed,  from 
md  settled  first  in  Bucks  County,  and  afterwards  in  Bedford,  where 
leaving  a  large  family  of  ehiMrcn,  of  whom  Abednego  waa  one. 
h  the  family  were  generally  of  the  Church  of  England, -Abednego 
a  Baptist,  and  was  a  lending  and  influential  man  in  that  denmninB' 
lis  region  of  country.  On  his  farm  Daniel  worked  aa  a  labonrer, 
I  twenlielh  year,  receiving  such  education  as  could  be  obtuned  in 
(try  schools  common  at  that  time.  He  made  such  good  nee,  how- 
his  opportunities  as  to  become  a  practical  surveyor,  and  respectable 
scholar.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Church. 
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Daring  ibis  period  his  reading  was  confined  cfa  1I7  to  the  Bft 
Baptist  Catechism,  Hervey's  Meditations,  Toplady  n  PredettiMali 
Milton's  Poems.  Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  paients,  he  deelia 
intention  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  With  that  view,  he  was  flv 
abroad  to  school  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  commenced  the  study  el 
under  Mr.  Howell,  a  Baptist  minister,  near  Hancock  Town.  Md.;  1 
soon  transferred  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Lang  in  McConnell's  Tow 
After  a  year  at  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Borland  at  Greenee 
Franklin  county,  where  he  remained  two  years,  until  Mr.  Borland*!  c 
to  a  Professorship  in  Dickinson  College.  He  then  spent  a  year  wj 
Bey.  Mr.  Dobbin,  at  Gettysburg ;  and  returned  home.  In  theoe 
he  studied  with  intense  application,  the  Latin,  G-reek  and  Hebrew 
guages ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  accurate  and  thorongh  el 
scholarship  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

He  now  entered  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  at  the 
twenty-fiTc.  After  the  first  year,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  of  ande 
guages ;  and  besides  performing  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  kept  n 
the  recitations  of  the  Senior  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  and 
one  session  pursued  the  study  of  Divinity  under  Dr.  McMillan, — th 
forming  the  labour  of  three  occupations,  any  one  of  which  is 
thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  endurance.  But  with  these  heavy  dn 
graduated,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  1805,  with  the  highest  h 
Keturning  home,  his  father  desired  that  he  should  embark  at  onee 
ministry  ;  but  he  determined  to  study  longer,  and  in  the  mean  time  ( 
a  school.  With  that  view  he  visited  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryhu 
engaged  for  a  year  in  the  family  of  Henry  Nicols,  near  Easton, 
which  time  he  received  a  diploma  ad  eitndem  from  Princeton  Collef 
then  took  a  school  in  Easton,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  th 
copal  minister,  Mr.  Jackson,*  who  kindly  gave  him  access  to  his  I 
His  reading  being  now  more  extensive,  and  the  field  of  his  visioi 
enlarged,  he  was  attracted  by  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Chun 
entered  at  once  upon  an  investigation  of  her  doctrines,  order  and  1 
After  much  reflection,  and  with  a  painful  struggle,  he  determined 
solve  his  connection  with  the  Baptists,  and  to  apply  for  Orden 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Divinity  under  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
wards  Bishop)  Kemp.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  married,  in  Jnm 
to  Margaret  Wingate,  a  young  widow  whose  maiden  name  was  Meed 

*  Joseph  Jackson  was  born  at  Appleby,  England.  lie  was  sent  to  thfawmatiy  ^ 
Mr.  Boucher,  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  relative  of  fas  i 
George*!  County,  Md.  In  October,  17Ui,  he  wag  admitted  to  Ilolr  Orders  bj  KtlMp ' 
Having  officiated  for  two  years  near  where  he  had  been  residing,  ne  beeame»  in  ITSL 
tor  of  8t.  Peter's  Parish,  Talbot  County,  which  included  Eatton,  the  County  seat.  I 
faithful  and  devoted  (mstor,  he  remained  fourteen  years,  and  theo  beeamelM  Rcatoro 
and  Mary,  and  St.  Andrew's  Parishes,  St.  Mary^s  County.  Uere  he  eonUaoed  ft 
where  his  ministry  left  an  abiding  impression.  Karly  in  1817,  be  beeane  a  ■!  * 
West,  and  visited  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky — the  Jonrnal  of  his  i 
these  parts  still  remains.  He  returne<l  in  the  fall,  but  remained  for  only  a  shott 
ho  went  to  Kentucky,  and  settle<i  at  Danlstown,   where  be  died,  within  a  j_, 

savings  and  self-denial,  he  left  at  his  death  a  legacy  to  the  purposes  of  ChrisliBB 

Maryland,  which,  in  18-10,  amounted  to  near  two  thousand  dollars.    Aad  tUt  ft 
nacleos  of  St.  James*  College,  to  which  it  was  devoted. 
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hteroft      ReT.  Honr^Niooli,*  tHiMionuyimdw 
il(  Sudvty  fu.  _  ifr.r-~tt—.~-  Dl  tbe  Goepel  in  For«ign  pftrts. 

Mr.  Suylieiis  wh  oidsined  L  bj  Bishop  Ctftggett,  U  Upper  TAnrl- 

kmck.  in  St.  Hate's  County,  in  Febrnuy,  1809,  in  oompany  with  his 
itar  Mid  long  tried  friend,  Willikm  H.  Wilmer,  D.  D.     Besides  the  ordi- 
tatj  lUttenltieB  wbieh  he  onconntered  in  ohsnging  his  eoalesiastiokl  alle- 
ftmev,  be  met  *itik  the  moot  determined  opposition  from  his  fkther,  who, 
iiaag  k  oian  of  eome  property,  disinherited  him  for  this  desertion  of  the 
Jb^pliat  Cbureh.     Upon  his  ordination,  he  remOTed  to  Chestertown,  and 
I  in  Wtahiagton  College,  and  preached  acceptably  at  Church  Hill  and 
plAcas.     In  1810,  at  a  Convention  in  Baltimore,  he  was  ordained 
Vtieet  by  Biabop  Glaggett.     He  afterwards  removed  to  Centrerille,  Qneea 
County,  irhere  be  had  charge  of  a  flourishing  Academy,  and  tw* 
priahe!.     Here  he  remained  abont  fonr  years,  and  finding  that  his  health 
■qairvd  a  chnuge  of  looation,  he  moved  to  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Harford 
Ommj,   «rUerc  he  preached   for  four  years,  and  where  his   memory  il 
H  fondly  vberiahed.     During  his  residence  here,  he  declined  an  offer  of 
K  pTu&ssorship  of  Ancient  Langnages  in  St.  John's  College,  *Bn».pn)i^- 
a  llMin  accepted  a  call  to  the  charge  of  the  Church  at  Stannton,  Va., 
MtT«  he  remaiued  until  1828.     In  1820,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Pivinity  fruu  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     His  ministerial  laboan 
Slaunion  were  highly  appreciated.     His  gentle  and  modest  manners,  hit 
oel  and  unolitmsive  piety,  his  good  sense  and  profound  learning,  and  his 
ttTDFz^t  atii]  r^iitbful  preaching,  secured  him  tbe  affection  of  bis  own  flooh, 
Uil  ili<?  i^ntoi^ni  of  the   entire  community.     Tolerant   of  the  opinions  of 
oibcr^.  hi.-  n'^i-  unflinching  in  tbe  maintenance  of  his  own;  and  averse  ashe 
■as  [11  ci'niruveray,  the  doctrines,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Episcopal 
CKorvk  bad  few  abler  or  more  willing  defenders  than  he  was. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Fincastle,  Va.,  he  accepted   a  call  to  St. 
Churcb,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  in  the  summer  of  1829.     On  hisarrival, 
uinisters  of  bis  own  faith,  in  the  whole  Stole,— Mr. 
at  Nusbville,  and  myself,  then  at  Franklin.     The  first  Convention  of 
(atnrcb  waa  held  at  Franklin  on  the   1st  of  July,  1829,  when  these 
elergymen,  with  a  small  band  of  laymen,  assisted  by  Bishop  Ravens- 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  churches  in  Tennessee,  organized  the  Diooese  and 
Constitution  for  its  government.     Thenceforward  he  took  an  active 
in  the  Conventions,  the  legislation,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
He  was  in  the  Convention  at  Franklin,  in  1833,  and  assisted  in  the 
of  the  present  Bishop.     Bemoving  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  1833,  he 
ibepatishof  St.  James,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered 
aimiy  by  a  minister  of  his  Church.     Outside  of  his  own  family, 
ily  three  or  four  communicants  to  begin  with.     For  several  years, 

^Ika  Rf'.  tlEiriir  >'icoLS  <nu*  Fellow  of  Jfiiu  College,  Oxford,  and  «u  wntoot  b^  the 
-' —  *-  "■-  Pr-irojmlion  of  the  Oaipv]  in  Foreipi  I'Brla  ia  ITflS  lo  PeDujlTiuii*,  wb»r«  b* 
l^'h  — IT,  iwentj   nilci  belair  PhiLulelpfaia  on  tbe  Del»w»re,  «nd  lonietiiiHa  at 
'  -■.  4  ihe  Kge  of  tnenlj-nine,  he  rcnmved  loMBrjUnd,  iDdbeeatDO  IfaelDcam- 
'  .1.  I  I  Pimh,  Talbot  CnDnl;,  and  tfaen  continaKl  till  hie  deatb,  Febnuu?  tt, 
'."  II  .1  big^hly  BneepUbIa  puior  tbero  Imtj-aoe  Tean.     He  me  buried  Id  St. 
/I  over  bii  grave  ia  a  marble  ilab,  with  a  Latiu  iiweripIioD  wiiltea  bj  hint- 
d  danghten,  whoee  deMendanU  ar«  yet  in  tbe  pariih,  and  an  baamr  to  Ut 


flxtini         )d,  and  his  home  solitary  i  ,  lie  iwmieatid'jyi^i 

of  bis  days  in  the  house  of  1     i       in      r  Mbd 
^  tfo  kis  ehildren,  who  frequently  uu^wmMmmi  lam? 

h  and  to  rest  from  his  labours,  he  had  but  one 

work  to  do,  and  must  do  it."  But  age  and  increasing  intnaitiia 
bun  at  last  that  he  must  retire  ;  and  in  1849  be  resigned  Iktt 
parish  to  his  successor,  the  Kev.  Louis  Jansen.  After  thai,  be 
chiefly  in  reading  and  meditation.  Nine  of  bis  children  and  thairi 
mother  had  already  been  called  hence,  and  bis  only  wish  now  VM  tm\ 
to  join  them  in  Paradise.  Having  <*  fought  a  good  flglht  Mid  h 
faith,"  he  sunk  gently  and  sweetly  to  rest,  in  the  arms  of  Us  ASM 
the  2l8t  of  November,  1850.  Only  a  few  hours  before  bta  daaA,  1 
versed  with  his  pastor,  Mr.  Jansen,  about  his  approaching  endt  and  «■ 
his  entire  trust  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Otod,  Wiilk  &»  aoki 
vice  of  the  Church,  he  was  consigned  to  his  mother  earth,  ia  iba  h 
cemetery  where  his  own  voice  had  so  often  been  heard,  iremvlai 
emotion,  over  the  graves  of  others. 

It  was  always  his  wish  that  one  of  his  sons  should  baoMM  m  anl 
the  altar ;  and  when  his  eldest,  Abednego,  consecrated  bis  aiii^y  k 
and  lofty  spirit  to  that  holy  work,  he  fondly  hoped  thai  bis  Biiidl 
descend  upon  his  shoulders.  But  alas !  in  less  than  Amv  abort  ji 
was  called  upon  to  weep  for  the  death  of  that  gifted  boil  flpaabiiig 
son's  death  to  a  friend,  he  said,  «  I  have  lost  my  rigbft  ami" 

In  temper  and  disposition  Dr.  Stephens  was  kind  and  gMftla ; 
demeanour,  modest  and  unobtrusive;  in  h*-  ^-Mta  of  im^g^.fin| 
temperate  ;  in  his  business  transactions,  scru  Aj  eSMftb  •  A  dl 

original  thinker,  his  style  of  preaching  was  ea      it. 
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fl'fSadile,  tvitliont  beiug  a  burtben  to  otbcn,  his  brgo  family 
cf  child  Ten.    llotrpleasant  tbo  memory  of  ^uch  a.  Father,  Piistor,  and  Frii^ad. 
Allow  nu-  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  my  Annual  Address, 
driivurod  in  1S51  :— 

■  November  10th,  18.50.— Reached  Bolivar,  where  I  found  that  aged 

rranl  and  minister  of  Christ,  Rev.  Diiniel  Stephens,  D.  D.,  lying  upon 

'.111-  bed  of  hiH  luat  sickness,  '  in  great  weakness  of  body.'      I  did  not  then 

"  ^uppoae  his  earthly  end  was  so  near  aa  the  event  subsequently  proved. 

'■  TLoogh  suffering  from  exCreme  debility  in  his  pbysieal  powers,  hia  mind 

*»pp«ared  to  be  clear  and  vigorous,  and  he  listened  wilt  much  interest  to 

•  :^e  aoeouQt  which  I  gave  him  of  the  meeting  nf  the  General  Coaveution, 
iTid  tte  proceedings.  The  purity  of  the  Church,  as  affected  especially  by 
'ill.'  lives  of  her  miuistry  and  mcmbera,  her  soundness  iu  doctrine,  the 
:i'iliness  of  her  members  as  evidencing  their  union  with  Christ,  by  a  true 

'  and  living  feith,  were  subjects  which  lay  very  near  to  his  heart,  and  on 

-  which  be  spoke  with  deep  and  impressive  .solemnity.      He  mentioned  his 

■  limg  and  trying  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  remarked  that 

ilie   temptation  was  somelitncs  presented  to  bis  mind  to  look  upon  his 

T'lntnia  labours  as  furnishing  some  ground  of  trust  and  bope  towards 

I'i^l;  'but,' said  ho, 'it  will  not  do.  I  put  it  all  away  ;  there  ia  nothing 

(u  rest  upon  but  the  atonement  of  Christ.     The  atonement  of  Christ  ia 

"  to  OS  all  in  all.'     With  these  views  our  venerable  brother  went  to  his 

''  account.     Relying  upon  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  his  Saviour,  he  has 

•  doubtless  met  the  approval  of  his  righteous  Jndge,  and  entered  upon  the 
'TCward  of  a  well  spent  life.  He  wa.t  among  the  first  of  the  ministers 
■•f  our  Church  that  settled  in  Tennessee,   was  present  in  the  primary 

•  Convention  when  the  Diocese  was  organized,  and  ever  manifested  a  lively 
■intereat  in  its  affairs.  He  was,  besides  myself,  the  only  remaining  brother 
'  lefl  of  all  the  Clergy  who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  election  of 
'its  Bn>t  Bishop.  Our  venerated  brother  departed  this  life  on  the  evening 
'of  November  21.  1S50,  in  the  midst  of  loving  and  affectionate  friends, 

who  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  smooth  his 
passage  to  the  tomb.  He  had  attained  to  the  age  nf  nearly  fouraoore 
years,  and  left  the  world,  it  is  believed,  without  an  enemy  to  foi^ive,  or 
ooe  of  whom  to  ask  forgiveness." 

The  fullowing  extract  from  the  Sermon  which  Dr.  Stephens  preached  at 
he  ordination  of  his  son,  (from  Rev.  ii.,  10,)  will  enable  your  readers  to 
Krm  some  idea  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  his  deep  senae  of  ministerial 
esponsibility. 

•'  My  son,  yon  now  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this  assembly, 
te|>aratory  to  taking  upon  you  the  vows  nf  a  herald  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
Tith  indescribable  emotions,  I  behold  you  about  to  step  forth  into  the 
Mbb  of  this  Gospel  warfare  !  As  Hamilear  made  his  son  Hannibal  vow 
nvor  to  lay  down  liis  sword  until  he  had  conquered  his  enemies,'  so  I 
■Hold  obligate  you  to  be  '  faithful  nnto  death  '  in  wielding  the  sword  of  the 
pirit  against  the  rebellious  enemies  of  Jehovah's  Kingdom,  But  abovo 
II  yon  are  to  conquer  the  enemies  in  your  own  hunrl.  '  The  heart  ia 
eceii^  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can   know  it!' 
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<  Know  thyself,'  was  an  ancient  aphorism  of  true  wisdom.  Toa  are  tokasf 
the  house  of  the  heart  <  empty,  swept  and  garnished'  from  all  nqtara 
thoughts,  sceptical  reveries,  and  repinings  against  ProTidence,  fk«ai  tB, 
evil  passions,  unlawful  desires  and  unholy  principles.  God  requires  Ikl 
heart  as  a  pure  sacrifice  to  himself:  <  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.'  Tke 
heart  is  to  be  <  cleansed  from  all  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God.'  Il 
is  to  be  seasoned  with  grace,  and  all  the  purifying  and  sanetifjing  enerjpss 
of  the  Spirit. 

*<  As  to  your  piety,  and  literary  and  theological  acquirements,  jonr  Dioe^ 
san  appears  to  be  satisfied.     But  on  the  subject  of  piety,  it  is  possible  to 
impose  upon  others,  and  even  to  deceive  yourself.     Although  yoa  had  all 
knowledge  and  all  faith,  so  that  you  could  remove  mountains,  yet  withovt 
charity,  that  is,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  you  would  be  as  *  sonndug 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.'     You  are  then  to  endeavour  to  be  well  Batb- 
fied  of  your  spiritual  call  to  the  ministry ;  not  only  so  far  as  it  relates  tt 
circumstances,  and  the  Providence  of  God  placing  it  within  your  poWi 
but  as  to  the  internal  agency  of  the  Spirit,  strongly  inclining  your  mind  it 
the  holy  office,  and  giving  you  no  peace  when  you  try  to  resist  or  shake  off 
the  thoughts  of  it ;  until  these  holy  leadings  and  solemn  impressions  aoMWit 
to  such  a  sum  of  evidence  as  to  convince  you  that  the  hand  of  GkMi  is  ii 
this  matter,  and  that  you  would  resist  his  will  by  refusing  the  Divine  esU 

**  ■  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.'  The  minister  of  Christ  then  must  be 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  pastoral  duties,  and  especially  in  do^ 
trine.  Like  Philip  in  Samaria,  he  is  to  *  preach  Christ'  to  hu  people. 
Like  St.  John,  he  is  to  preach  the  atonement — *  The  blood  of  Christ  Ui 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  And  like  the  same  Apostle,  he  most  pres^ 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  ;  for  <  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  Aad 
like  St.  James,  he  must  preach  faith  and  good  works,  becanse  the  one 
without  the  other  is  dead.  And  all  this  he  must  preach  diligently  and 
faithfully  <  unto  death,'  if  health  and  circumstances  permit,  or  else  lose  hii 
final  reward.  Well  may  he  exclaim  with  the  Apostle,  *  Who  is  sidBeicnt 
for  these  things  ?'  *  But  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.' — *  Let  no  man  despiN 
thy  youth.'  Christ  crucified  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whsb 
Gospel. 

*'  The  minister  of  Christ  then  must  earnestly  inculcate  this  doctrine  of  Al 
atonement,  and  the  conditions  on  which  its  saving  benefits  are  suspended 
viz, — repentance  of  all  sin,  faith  in  the  only  Saviour,  and  obedienee  to  si 
his  commands,  and  the  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

Addressing  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  he  proceeds : — 
<*  But  our  crown  depends  upon  our  faithfulness  and  peraeveranee 
death.     Having  put  our  hands  to  the  Gospel  plough,  we  are  not  to 
back  or  apostatize  ;  for  '  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  phs^ 
sure  in  him.'     Our  glorious  opportunities  are  drawing  to  a  elose.    In  i 
few  more  years,  or  even  days,  we  shall  be  no  longer  stewards.     Death  • 
his  pale  horse  approaches  with  sure  and  steady  step,  and  while  with  Vk 
cold  hand  he  stops  the  ears  of  our  people  from  hearing,  he  will  tlof  stf 
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f 

W    tmgtm  horn  pi      hing !    We  too  must  die,  as  well  as  our  people.    Already 

I     litfcepih  of  I         of  «•  are  blossoming  for  the  grave !    We,  who  have  so 

I     dIakviineBaed  the  last  moments  of  others, — who  have  consigned  so  many 

is  Ike  tomb,  that  we  seem  almost  to  have  lost  our  sensibility  and  fear  of 

iilli,     ■  n  too  must  die  and  appear  among  our  people  at  the  judgment 

seat  of  CShrist !    May  we  then  be  able  to  say  <  I  am  free  from  the  blood 

'     sf  aU  men.'     •  I  haye  fonght  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  oonrse,  I 

I     haT9  kept  the  &ith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte* 

oosneSBt  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  will  give  to  me  in  that  day, 

and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  that  wait  for  his  appearing.* 

**  Here  on  earth,  the  faithful  minister  is  wearied  with  labours,  with 
watching,  with  perils,  with  &sting,  with  poverty  and  distress,  but  there  he 
shall  be  rewarded  with  a  <  crown  of  life.'  Here,  like  righteous  Lot, 
his  holy  *  soul  is  grieved  from  day  to  day*  for  the  wickedness  of  the  land, 
beeanae  men  keep  not  the  law  of  God ;  but  there  he  shall  sweetly  rest  from 
all  hit  labours  and  troubles,  in  the  blessed  company  of  Patriarchs  and  Pro* 
phftia,  and  Apostles,  and  Martyrs,  and  Reformers,  and  faithful  ministers ; 
and  with  all  the  redeemed  of  G-od  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  with  palms  of  victory  in  their  hands,  and  crowns  of  glory  on  their 
heads;  *  singing  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  salvation,  to  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  and  liveth  again,  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
blood!'"    Amen! 

I  remain  very  truly. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

JAMES  H.  OTEY. 


■♦♦■ 


DANIEL  McDonald,  d.  d  * 

1810—1830. 

Daniel  McDonald  was  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  McDonald,  who 
emigrated  from  Invernesshirc,  Scotland,  to  this  country,  in  1731,  and  set- 
tled near  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  He  brought  with  him  the 
industrious  thrifty  habits  for  which  his  countrymen  are  distinguished,  and 
also  a  strong  and  reverential  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
(Daniel)  was  the  son  of  James  and  Huldah  (Foot)  McDonald :  his  mother 
was  of  English  extraction,  and  belonged,  as  did  her  ancestors,  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  New  England.  His  grandfather  and  father  both 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  this  circumstance 
gave  a  hue  to  his  early  education.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  he  had  reached  only  the  age  of  nine  years,  when  his  father  gave  him  a 
second  mother  in  an  excellent  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Davies. 
She  united  good  sense  with  great  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  a  decided 
Christian  character,  and  left  the  impress  of  both  her  mind  and  her  heart 
upon  the  children  towards  whom  she  was  called  to  act  in  the  delicate  rela- 

*  lf8S.  from  his  son,  Professor  W.  T.  McDonald,  Rer.  Dr.  Hale,  and  Rer.  Dr.  Onamj, 
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lion  of  step-mother.  Those  children  always  held  her  maienial  Madhf 
and  fidelity  in  most  grateful  remembrance,  and  continued  to  testify  tkiir 
gratitude  by  the  most  substantial  acts  of  kindness  until  her  deaths  wkisk 
took  place  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  early  years  of  Daniel  were  spent,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Nssr 
England  youth  of  that  day, — in  working  on  a  &rm  with  his  Ikthw  in  the 
summer,  and  in  attending  school  in  his  native  town  in  the  winter.  He  early 
evinced  great  fondness  for  study,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  the  different 
elementary  branches ;  and  he  was  also  distinguished  for  uncommon  matn- 
rity  of  judgment,  for  love  of  truth  and  honour,  and  freedom  from  aUyieioiis 
and  wayward  tendencies. 

So  intensely  was  he  devoted  to  his  studies  that,  notwithstanding  he  spent 
part  of  the  year  in  labour  on  the  farm,  he  was  prepared  to  enter,  and  sets- 
ally  did  enter,  Middlebury  College  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.     He  left  the 
institution,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  on  account  of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Chureb,  asd 
his  unwillingness  to  forego  the  privilege  of  attending  public  worship  in  tlist 
communion.     Soon  after  he  returned  from   Middlebury,  he  received  Bsp- 
tism,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     In  1M2, 
he  entered  the  Academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  then  under  the  charge  of  tke 
Eev.  Tillotson  Bronson,  D.  D.;  and  here  he  remained  till  he  had  oon^letfld 
a  course  of  study  nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  he  would  haTS  takes 
in  College.     In  1806,  he  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  Aesdemy 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  was  pursuing  tbe 
study  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Bronson,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  slmoit 
filial  regard,  and  whose  memory  he  always  cherished  with  mingled  rem** 
ence  and  affection. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1810,  Mr.  McDonald  was  admitted  to  Deaeoi'^ 
Orders  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Jsrvbk 
and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1812,  to  Priest^s  Orders,  in  the  same  ehvd^ 
by  the  same  Prelate. 

From  1806  to  1813,  he  continued  his  connection  with  the  Academy  si 
Cheshire,  and,  during  his  Diaconate,  officiated  as  missionary  in  the  ns^ 
bouring  villages,  which  were  destitute  of  Episcopal  ministrations.  Is 
1813,  he  received  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Anlsni 
N.  Y.,  and  commenced  his  labours  there  in  December  of  that  yesr^ 
though  he  did  not  remove  his  family  until  the  September  fiiIlown|( 
Auburn  was  then  but  an  outpost  of  civilization :  the  best  hotel  was  a  I^ 
house,  and  the  loose  boards  for  walks,  and  the  worm  fences  along  thepw 
cipal  streets,  proclaimed  that  the  pioneer  of  civilization  had  not  been  tkeit 
long  in  advance  of  the  herald  of  the  Cross. 

For  a  while  after  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  Auburn,  he  oeeqill 
also  the  missionary  station  of  Skeneatcles.  His  ministry,  espeosl^  ft 
Auburn,  seems  to  have  been  blessed,  and  there  grew  up  between  lum  Sli 
his  people  a  strong  and  enduring  attachment.  Still,  he  thought  ithisdiif 
to  listen  to  a  call  that  was  subsequently  made  to  him  to  take  charge  s( fi 
Academy  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  together  with  the  parish  of  jhil 
village ;  and,  accordingly,  he  removed  thither  in  February,  1817.  SsiN^ 
ral  years  previous,  to  this,  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  had 
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ufflfj0fy  im^.^  bttHA  Aeademy,  on  oonditicm  tluit  at  least  eight  young 
wffffiiffmnSUh^  r  Holy  Orders,  should  be  educated  gratuitously,  and  they 
mHb^tEpeirted  to  porsue  their  theological  studies  under  the  direqtion  of 
ihS;  JnineipaL  Tldi  number  Mr.  McDonald  had  under  his  charge  while  at 
Vanield,  aal  subsequently  at  Oeneya.  During  his  residence  at  Fairfield, 
k^  oStfiated  aho  as  a  missionary  in  some  of  the  adjacent  villager. 

Jfj.  1821,  a  Branch  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  Ckneya, 
nadir  the  direction  of  the  Managers  of  the  *'  Protestant  Episcopal  Theo* 
lo^^ml  Society."  The  Trinity  Church  Annuity  was  transferred  thither, 
together  with  the  duties  annexed  to  it ;  and  Mr.  McDonald  remoyed  to  that 
Tillage  the  same  year.  In  that  year  also  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  eonlerred  upon  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Hobart,  by  Columbia 
College.  Afier  his  removal  to  Geneva,  he  served,  for  several  years,  as 
misnoiijury  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Waterloo,  where  he  had  much  to 
encourage  him  in  the  results  of  his  labours. 

In  1825,  the  Academy  was  made  a  College,  and  the  Theological  School 
^ren  op.  Dr.  McDonald  was  now  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Oreek  Languages  and  Literature,  and  in  this  capacity  served  the  institu* 
tion  with  great  ability  and  fidelity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For 
three  years  he  was  acting  President  of  the  College. 

Some  two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  while  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  his  house,  he  received  an  injury  from  a  fall,  which 
resolted  in  a  tumour  on  his  thigh,  which  gradually  assumed  a  scrofulous 
character,  and  ultimately  became  an  abscess.  In  the  winter  of  182d-30, 
his  physicians  opened  the  tumour,  but,  instead  of  healing  kindly,  it  con- 
tinued to  discharge  copiously  till  the  limb  wasted  away,  and  death  by 
hemorrhage  closed  the  painful  scene  on  the  25th  of  March,  1830.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Auburn  for  burial. 

He  continued  to  meet  his  class  at  the  College  till  within  six  weeks  of 
his  death  ;  and  after  he  became  too  feeble  to  leave  his  house,  he  heard  their 
recitations  in  his  own  chamber.  In  early  life  his  constitution  was  far  from 
being  vigorous ;  but,  as  he  came  to  manhood,  he  attained,  by  great  care 
and  prudence  in  respect  to  diet  and  exercise,  such  robust  health  as  enabled 
him  to  endure  a  great  amount  of  both  physical  and  intellectual  labour. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  horticulture,  and  delighted  in  laying  out  and 
tastefully  adorning  the  grounds  attached  to  his  house.  Music  was  a 
fitvourite  pastime  for  him,  and  he  was  a  very  creditable  performer  on  the 
Tiolin,  fiute,  organ,  and  other  instruments.  And  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
him,  when  officiating  in  vacant  parishes,  to  give  out  the  psalm  or  hymn, 
and,  leaving  his  desk,  go  to  the  organ,  lead  the  singing, — accompanying  it 
with  the  instrument,  and  then  return  to  his  place  to  deliver  his  sermon. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  married  on  the  9th  of  October,  1807,  to  Percy, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Phebe  (Hall)  Talmage,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.  She 
died  in  June,  1809,  leaving  one  son.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1811,  he 
married  Phebe  Talmage,  a  sister  of  his  former  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children, — all  of  them  sons.  She  still  (1858)  lives,  and  resides  with 
one  of  her  sons  in  Norwalk,  0.  Five  of  the  sons  survive,  and  all  of  them 
are  communicants  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  eldest  son,  Samuel  P., 
was  graduated  at  Geneva  College  in  1829,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
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Btudy  of  Law,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  bealth  to  abandon  ifc«  aad  aetdadon 
a  farm  near  Huron,  0.,  in  1837.  The  seventh  son,  WilUam  T.,  was 
graduated  at  Geneva  College  in  1845,  studied  Medicine,  but  aabflaqvoBtlj 
engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  is  now  Professor  in  the  Weiteni 
University,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  McDonald's  only  publications  were  a  Sermon  preaeihed  before  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  New  York,  printed  in  the  Chnrohman*8  Maga- 
zine, and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Gospel  Messenger,  over  the  aignatore 
of  "P." 

FROM  HORACE  WEBSTER,  LL.  D., 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE   NEW  YORK   FREE  ACADSMT. 

New  York  Free  Acadimt,  May  18, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  do  myaelf  the 
honour  to  commuDicatc  a  few  reminiscences  in  relation  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  MbIMo- 
ald,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  Geneva  College. 

Wc  were  appointed  Professors  together  in  that  institution,  when  it  was  first 
organized,  in  1825,  and  carried  on  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  respectin 
departments  from  that  time  until  his  death.  As  we  were  the  only  Profttionii 
the  College  during  most  of  that  period,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  intenonnfl^ 
and  on  terms  of  no  little  intimacy.  I  attended  the  same  church  also  with  hiB, 
where  he  frequently  ofSciatcd,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  thi 
Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  from  ill  health.  I  heard  him  preach  generally,  I  should  tidaki 
as  often  as  from  two  to  three  sermons  a  month. 

Dr.  McDonald,  at  the  time  that  our  acquaintance  began,  was  about  forty*flii 
years  of  age.  lie  was  rather  portly  in  person,  firmly  set,  a  little  abora  tk 
medium  height,  of  light  complexion,  and  fair  and  open  countenance.  He  wtf 
plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  was  frank  to  a  degree  that  might  be  coi^ 
sidered  as  amounting  almost  to  hluntness. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  man  in  the  discharge  of  any  duties  ha  migkl 
assume.  As  an  instructor  of  youth,  no  person  could  be  more  laboriout  or 
more  assiduous.  He  was  an  accurate  scholar  in  most  of  the  branches  of  a 
undergraduate  collegiate  course  of  study:  in  the  learned  languages,  to  whidill 
devoted  himself  more  particularly,  and  of  which  he  was  a  Professor  in  GeoMi 
College  for  some  years,  he  had  made  profound  and  extensive  acqniramciiUi 
lie  was  minutely  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  classical  authM 
known  to  scholars  in  this  country;  yet  he  was  very  unpretending,  andseewi 
almost  unwilling,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  modest  manner  in  which  he  w(mU 
allude  to  his  acquirements,  that  others  should  know  the  extent  of  his  endi" 
tion.  Although  I  was  so  intimate  with  him,  and  saw  him  at  almost  all  hoot 
of  the  day,  yet  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  him  refer,  of  his  on 
accord,  to  his  studies,  or  the  authors  he  might  be  engaged  in  reading.  M 
still  I  knew,  from  remarks  frequently  made  by  his  family,  that  he  improTediB 
his  leisure  in  studying  carefully  some  of  the  most  difficult  classical  authors. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  another  circumstance  in  my  intercouFM  vilh 
Dr.  McDonald,  somewhat  illustrative  of  his  habits,  and  which  used  sometiaM 
to  amuse  me.     lie  was  never  disposed  to  say  any  thing  directly  in  refersBOtllj 
what  he  was  about  to  preach,  and  if  I  had  asked  him  what  his  text  was  Ul%j 
I  am   quite  sure  that  I  should  not  have  been  the  wiser  for  the  inquiry; 
at  the  same  time,  I  could  almost  always,  from  the  general  drift  of  hia  ooi 
tion  during  the  week,  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  channel  in  whldl 
mind  was  running  to  make  out  the  next  Sunday's  discourses.     His  mind 
dently  became  excited   by  conversation,  and   thus  his   thoughts  took  i 
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PmcBS  tnd  poirer  which  otherwise  h'ouU   not  probably  haTO  been  imparted 

Dr.  ItfcDonnld  was  not  onlj-  a  proround  Rchi>Ii>r,  but  what  is  more  unusual,  & 

IMt  surcisEful  teacher.     His  pupils  never  left  liia  recitntiuu  room  wiihuiit  licing 

tprrxseil  wllU  the  extent  or  his  Iciirmiig,  and  with  the  interest  he  tank  in  their 

|A&n.     His  intercourse  with  liis  pupils  iik  the  lecture  ronm  was  always  lltte<l 

^Ts  tbeni  ■  higber  relish  for  learning,  us  well  as  to  deepen  tUeir  sense  of  ila 

mortancfl.     He  had  a  great  TondnesE  fur  anecdote,   and  had  always  something 

Ittiig  way  at  command  to  illustrate  any  subject  under  considcralion.     He  was 

Uirormly  cheerful  in  the  company'  of  his  pupils,  and  sometimes  enthusiastic, 

Bpecially  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  some  favourite  author,  or  some  living 

lAolar,  of  great  attainments,  to  whom  he  would  refer  them  as  an  exaiuplo  for 


\(,it  may  perhaps  be  proper  here  to  mention  that  Dr.  McDonald  was  Principal 
jk  Ihe  Acudemy  at  Geneva  for  some  time  prior  to  its  being  changed  into  a  Col- 
■M,  and  that  it  was  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  the  reputation  he  gave 
Bw  Academy,  that  the  friends  of  learning  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  were  induced 
t  bring  about  this  change. 

I^erheps  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Dr.  McDonald,  as  a  cli-rgi^mau, 

Ire  the  simplicity  of  bis  dcmeanoor,  and  his  good  common-sense.     There  was 

kpproacb  to  attectation  in  bis  style  of  preaching,  and  his  discourses,  which 

ft  written  in  pure  chaste  English,  wore  generally  addressed  to  the  intellect 

ibcr  than  the  heart;  were  better  fitted  to  couvince  his  hearers  of  the  value  of 

jgioo   than  to  persuade  them   to  lead  a  new  life.     The  circumstances  of  his 

ttb  &Tourcd  perhaps  his  devotion  to  polemics,  rather  than  earnest,  spiritual 

tftcbing.     Sut  this  remark  seems  to  have  been  applicable  only  to  his  earlier 

Wts;  for  I  scarcely  ever   heard  more  evangelical  and  faithful  sermons  Ibsii  I 

rtrd  from  him  during  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  life,     lie  disregarded  the  arts 

f  oratory,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  religion  was  too  momentous  a  coucem  to  call 

k  Ibe  advenlitioas  aids  of  a  fascinating  manner.    I  may  say,  without  the  fear 

tf  noDtradicIion,  that  he  adorned  all  his  relations,  and  made  them  all  sourcee  of 

MOyment  to  himself  and  channels  of  blessing  to  others. 

I A  few  days  before  Dr.  McDonald's  death,  I  visited  him,  and  found  him  lying 
■■n  Bis  bed,  with  a  large  pile  of  his  manuscript  sermons  by  his  side,  whiah  he 
E|B  taking  up  one  by  one,  and  laying  aside  a  few  for  preservation,  but  directing 
jb  son  to  throw  much  the  greater  part  of  them  into  the  flre.  He  was,  at  that 
M,  fully  aware  that  his  end  was  near,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  he 
|i  doing  in  preparation  for  it. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HORACE  WEBSTER. 

t  FROM  THE  BET.  HENRY  GREGORY,  D-  D.. 


Db  Vads  Coi.i.«qe,  I 

»  Hear  Niagara  Falls,  May  20,  133S.  { 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  T  have  many  reasons  tor  very  grateful  recollections  of  Dr. 
ptDooald.  I  first  knew  him  in  my  boyhood,  as  missionary  at  Auburii- 
Bjwsice  he  went  to  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County;  and  he  was  the  means  of  my 
HIg  there  as  a  beneficiary.  His  Principalship  of  that  Academy  was  eminently 
■HcMful.  In  his  scholarship  he  was  distinguished  for  solidity,  judgment,  and 
Rtmng  grasping  of  important  points.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  con- 
Isct,  and  had  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was  a  man 
if  remarkable  integrity,  of  a  very  high  sense  of  duty,  and  of  great  charity.     I 
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do  not  tliink  he  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  beauties  of  artj  or  of  works  of  the 
imagination. 

His  scrnions  were  uncommonly  sound,  chaste  and  instmctive;  but  DOt  rheto- 
rical either  in  style  or  delivery.  Uis  manner  was  neither  graceful  nor  earnest, 
but  his  matter  must  have  been  eminently  readable.  If  my  recollectioa  is  not  in 
fault,  his  sermons  would  be  worth  printing. 

He  was  remarkably  industrious  and  punctual,  and  although  grave,  and  at 
times  stern,  in  his  manners,  ho  was  cheerful  and  communicative  in  his  hoan  of 
relaxation,  and  had  a  good  fund  of  maxims  and  anecdotes.  He  gave  a  great 
deal  of  wise  counsel  to  the  young  men  whom  he  trained  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  a  very  strong  Churchman. 

Regretting  that  my  recollections  of  Dr.  McDonald  are  not  more  extended 
and  minute,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  6RE60RT. 


■♦♦- 


SAMUEL  FARMAR  JARVIS,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.* 

1810—1851. 

Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis  was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Janvtij 
20,  1780.  He  was  the  youngest  child,  and  only  son,  of  the  Kcv.  Abralua 
Jarvis,  D.  D.,  then  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Middleton, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  He  commenoed  Ui 
studies  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  father ;  but  in  1798,  vhen  bt 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Cheshire  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  him  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kcv.  John  Bowden,  D.  D.,  wkl 
was  much  distinguished  as  a  classical  teacher.  Dr.  Bowden  hading 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  Academy,  Bishop  Jarvis  removed  to  Ke»; 
Haven,  and,  in  1802,  entered  his  son  at  Yale  College,  as  a  member  of  tb 
Sophomore  class.  Though  he  was  among  the  youngest  members  of  lii 
class,  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  both  behaviour  and  scholarship,  tflj 
graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1805. 

Professor  Silliman,  writing  concerning  Dr.  Jarvis,  at  this  period,  saji,— j 
**  I  was  absent  in  England  during  most  of  the  year  that  he  graduated, 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  him  as  a  superior  scholar,  especiaDy 
classical  literature ;  and  I  well  remember  that  the  late  Professor 
was  greatly   ])lcascd  by  an  elegant  English  translation  by  him  froB 
original  Latin  of  the  famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  giving  an 
of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  the  Natural  Historian,  u 
sequence  of  suffocation  by  the  gases  and  ashes  ejected  by  VesaTios 
the  eruption,  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  Hercnli 
and  other  towns." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  ordained  Deacon,  aft 
Haven,  by  his  Rt.  Reverend  father,  March  18,  1810;  and  on  the  5A 
April,  in  the  following  year,  he  was,  at  the  same  place,  and  bythei 
Prelate,  advanced  to  the  Order  of  the  Priesthood. 

•Ch.  Rev.,  1851.— Calendar,  1854.— MSS.  from  Rev.  T.  P.  DaviM,Jr.,  Rt. 
Burgess,  Her.  Dr.  A.  B.  Beaob,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Beaeh. 
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On  the  22iJ  of  March  in  that  year,  (1811.)  ho  tonk  charge  of  St. 
Miclts»r«  Church,  Ulooraingdalc,  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York;  and  in 
l^IS,  became  Rector  of  St.  Jameg'  Church,  New  York;  the  Rector- 
•liiji  of  which  amociate  parishes  he  held  until  May,  1819.  At  that  time, 
ihi:  GcUural  Theological  Seminary  having  been  ceeently  ostabliahcd  in  New 
Vork,  Mr.  J&rvia  wu  appointed  Profesaor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the 
new  iostitation.  Though  he  held  this  pout  but  a  short  time,  he  acijuitted 
Umself,  both  u  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  with  great  honour,  ftnd  endeared 
hinuelf  not  a  little  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

In  1^19,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Ae  Unive^Bity  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1837,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
•f  Laws  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

In  18-20,  he  was  elected  the  first  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  BoMon, 
whither  he  removed  immediately  after,  and  remained  there  six  years.  In 
182G,  he  resigned  bis  charge  of  that  church,  and  embarked  for  Europe, 
with  a  view  of  (jnalifying  himself  more  perfectly  for  certain  works  which 
he  had  projected,  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Church.  During  hia 
nine  years'  absence,  he  visited  all  the  most  important  libraries  in  Europe, 
and  explored  every  acecHsible  sonree  of  information  on  the  tiubjecta  to 
which  his  attention  waa  specially  directed.  Six  of  these  yoare  he  passed 
in  It»ly,  where  be  was  brought  into  an  unreserved  interoourae  with  various 
classes  of  Romanists, — Clergy  and  Lnity,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  their  religioun  economy. 

He  returned  from  Kurope  in  1835,  and  shortly  after  accepted  the  Pro- 
fc««OT«hip  of  Oriental  Literature  in  Washinglnn  (now  Trinity)  College,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  the  Dioceee  was  then  President.  After  occupying 
ttiis  position  two  years,  ho  was,  in  1837,  elected  Rector  of  Christ  Parish, 
in  Middletonn.  But  so  laborious  were  his  duties  as  Pastor,  in  connection 
with  those  of  Historiographer,  which  had  already  been  devolved  upon  him, 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  for  an  Assistant,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
IMO,  the  ehoiee  of  the  Rev,  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish.  The  Journal  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  for  1842  reports  his  resignation  of  the  Rectorship  of  his  par- 
irh  at  Easier  of  ibat  year.  His  own  report  to  the  Bishop,  says, — "  The 
parish  being  in  this  prosperous  condition,  and  in  perfect  harmony,  the 
Rector,  oppressed  by  domestic  calamities,  and  fearful  that  some  nntomrd 
event  might  renew  the  agitation  existing  in  1838  and  1839,  determined  to 
resign  bis  pastoral  charge."  The  number  of  persons  admitted,  anew,  to 
Coni'mnnion  from  1S37  to  1842,  was  eighty. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr.  Jarvis  commenced  the  great 
tirk  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing, — namely,  a  Complote  History 
■  f  (he  Christian  Church.  The  General  Convention  of  1838  expressed  their 
-i^ijTobstion  of  the  enterprise,  and  honoured  him  with  the  appointment  of 
!Ii-toriogrnphcr  of  the  Church.  Though  he  did  not  live  fully  to  carry  oat 
l.i-pUn.  he  published  two  volumes,— one  in  1845,  the  other  in  1850  ;  and  the 
)i:^-h  talent  and  laborious  and  learned  research  which  these  volumes  displfty, 
tily  render  the  regret  the  deeper  that  be  left  the  work  in  an  unfinished  eMte. 

Dr.  Jarvis  occupied  various  posts  of  honour  and  influence  in  the  DioeeM 
of  Conncotieut.     He  was  Trustee  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the  General 
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Theological  Seminary,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cbrifltiaii  Knowledge 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  of 
which  ho  was  also  Secretary.  He  was  also  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Conventions  of  1844,  1847,  and  1850;  and  in  the  last  two,  occupied 
the  important  and  honourable  place  of  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Canons.  He  rendered  important  service  also,  especially  after  his 
final  removal  to  Middletown,  in  assisting  candidates  in  their  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  For  this  he  was  eminently  qualified,  as  well 
by  his  bland  and  attractive  manner,  and  his  facility  at  commnnicatiDg 
instruction,  as  by  his  varied  learning  and  extraordinary  abilities. 

On  the  8d  of  July,  1810,  he  was  married  in  St.  John's  Church,  Say 
brook,  Conn.,  to  Sarah  M'Curdy,  daughter  of  Elisha  Hart,  of  that  place. 
He  had  six  children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his  sods 
i^Samuel  Fermoir*)  is  a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  having  been 
ordained  Deacon  in  1854,  and  Priest  in  1855. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Jarvis'  publications: — An  Oration  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College,  1806.  A  Sermon  on  tk 
death  of  Mrs.  Hart,  1811.  An  Address  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comer  Stone 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  1814.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the 
Restoration  of  Peace,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Chureh, 
before  the  New  York  Convention,  ISIG.  A  Letter  to  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Onondaga  Indians,  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  1817.  A  Discourse  oa 
the  lleligion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  1819.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Third 
Anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  Education  Society  of  the  Toung  Men  of 
Beaton,  1822.  A  Sermon  on  Regeneration,  before  the  Massachusetti 
Diocesan  Convention,  with  an  Appendix,  1822.  Narrative  of  Events 
connected  with  the  Acceptance  and  Resignation  of  the  Rectorship  of  St 
PauPs,  Boston,  1825.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Church  Scholardiip 
Society,  Hartford,  1835.  An  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Hartford  on  the 
Birth-day  of  Linnscus,  1830.  A  Sermon  on  Christian  Unity,  belbfe 
the  Board  of  Missions,  1836.  The  Long  Home  of  Man:  A  Semoa 
preached   at   the   Funeral  of  the   Rev.   Stephen   Beach,t  1888.     Esster 

*Thi8  WM  the  original  orthographj  of  the  name,  and  Mr.  Jurif  bM,  bj  his  fatlm'uif^ 
returned  to  it. 

t  Strphrn  Beach  was  bom  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  March  15,  1700.  Witlurat  Um 
tagea  of  a  collegiate  education,  but  with  a  remarkable  love  of  learning,  and  ttrong  inldltilid 
power?,  he  became  a  good  hcholar  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  admitted  to  T 
Orders  in  St.  iMiclmers  Church,  Brisitol,  R.  I.,  bj  Bishop  Orifwold,  on  tlio  20tli  of 
1815.  Inunediatelj  after  hifl  ordination,  he  remored  to  the  Northern  port  of  VennoDty' 
for  several  years,  he  othciatcd  in  the  three  Parishes  of  iSt.  Albani,  Fairfield,  and  SboldoB- 
was  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that  day.  North  of  VeiyoBntt.  Ho 
admitteil  to  Prieot'ti  Orders  by  Bii^hop  (rriswold,  in  Iloldemeas,  N.  H.,  Angoot  H^  18l7._lij 
1822,  he  removed  from  Vermont,  to  take  charge  of  the  Parish  at  Saliibniyln  tbo  Steto 
nccticnt.  Here  uUo  he  was  known,  as  he  had  been  in  Vermont^  at  a  aaooooifal  fo« 
churehef ,  and  his  name  is  gratefully  remembered  throughout  that  part  of  tho  Stato.  In  Ifl^- 
he  removed  from  Salisbury  to  Kfscx,  in  the  same  State,  taking  charge  of  that  piariih  in  #■ 
tion  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  East  lladdam.  Under  bit  tealooa  minittiy,  eooh  of 
parishes  soon  grew  to  require,  and  be  able  to  support,  the  entire  terrice  of  a  BUiiiatort 
1836,  Mr.  Beach  resigned  the  Parish  at  Essex,  and  became  Pastor  at  East  IladdaH.  Hta 
try  at  this  place,  nbunduntly  blessed,  was  continued  for  two  yean  onW,  when  ho  died  at 
of  forty-seven.  Ilis  death  occurred  on  the  14th  of  .January,  18.^8.  In  1814,  1m  was 
a  daughter  of  Amos  Billings,  Esq.,  of  Guilford,  Vt.  Two  of  hit  mm  are  hi{  ~' 
clerg>'men  of  the  Episcopal  Church,— one,  Amos  B.,  Rector  of  Chriat  Cbnndiy  _ 
Y.,  the  other,  Alfred  B.  (now  I).  D.)  Rector  of  St.  Peter't  Church,  New  York 

**  Although  called  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  occapj  potitioat,  in  the  Charah  ta 

belonged,  remote  and  comparatively  but  little  known,  yet  it  may  be  wid  with  tiath  that  ftvt 
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Address  of  a  Rector  to  his  Paris liioners,  16SS.  Address  to  the  Citizens 
of  MiddletowD,  oeeiisiooed  \)y  the  death  of  President  UarriaoD,  1841.  Two 
Dis<-ourses  oo  Propheov,  "ith  an  Appendix:  SeJng  a  Refutation  of  Mit- 
letism,  18i3.  No  IJniou  with  Kome,  1843.  Worldlj  and  Christian  Edu- 
c^vQ  cgiupared  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  South  Huekncj, 
1844.  The  Holy  uf  Holies  seen  througL  the  Sauctuary,  preached  iu  the 
Church  of  AU  Soula,  St.  JIary  Le  Bone,  London.  Thomas  Hart  we  11  Hofne, 
B.  D.'e  Mariolatry,  corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  Second  London  edition, 
•md  edited  by  tliu  Rev,  Dr.  Jarvis,  1844.  A  Chronological  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Church,  1845.  The  Promise  is  to  Vou  and  your 
Children:  A  Sermon  on  Infant  Baptism,  184(1.  A  Synoptical  Table  of 
Kgyptian  and  Sacred  History,  1846.  The  Colouiisa  of  Heaven :  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Diocesan  Conveution  of  Connecticut,  1846.  The 
presence  of  God  in  his  Church  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Professor  Jackson;  with  a  Vindication  of  the  Chronological 
Introduction  from  the  aspersions  of  Professor  Kiugsley,  1847.  Reply  to 
Bishop's  Milner'a  End  of  Religious  Controversy,  1847.  A  Voice  from 
Cunnecticut,  occasioned  by  the  late  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  1849.  The  Church  of  the  Redeemed,  or  the  History  of  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  from  the  Falling  of  Man  in  Paradise  to  the  Rejec- 
lioa  of  the  Jews  and  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles,  vol.  1, 1850. 

Dr.  Jarvis  was  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Gospel  Advocate  from  1821  to 
1826.  and  published  many  valuable  papers  in  it  during  that  time.  He  also, 
daring  his  last  years,  contributed  several  important  articles  to  the  Church 


FROM  THE  llEV.  JOUJi  M.  WHITOfJ,  D.  D. 

BEN.<ii!faTDN,  N.  H.,  January  25, 186G. 
Dear  Sir:  You  are  right  in  supposing  Dr.  Jarvis  to  ba»e  been  a  Callege  class- 
mate  o(  mitie.  1  have  met  hioi  but  once  since  our  graduation  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago;  but  my  recollections  of  him  in  hia  collegiate  course  are  vary  diatincL 
He  waa  of  medium  Ktature,  with  a  counteoauce  fair  and  even  handsome,  uxpres- 
Mteof  inlBlligence,  candour,  and  benignity.  Ilia  manners  wore  grace ful,  showing 
at  once  that  ho  bad  been  accustomed  tomove  iu  polished  society.  As  to  his 
inoraJs,  Ibey  were  trreproacbable;  but  in  relation  to  the  state  of  his  rcUgious 
Itelings  at  that  early  day,  I  am  not  able  to  speak,  fiirtber  than  to  testify  that  his 
deportraynt  indicated  revoranco  for  tbinga  sacred.  In  all  the  departments  of 
leamingbe  was  bighly  respectable,  butcxealledmost  in  belles-lettres.  In  strength 
of  intellect,  possibly  ho  was  exceeded  by  some  iu  tbc  class;  in  delicacy  of  taste, 
in  inccKsant  diligence  and  patience  of  investigation,  by  none.  Whether,  on  lh« 
whole,  he  attained  to  "  tbe  lirgt  tlirae,"  or  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  second, 
might,  perhaps,  admit  of  some  question,  but  all  were  agreed  in  ranking  him 
L  among  the  lights  of  the  class.  Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  WHITON. 

.    .  laie  been  more  luoful.  or  have  in  tba  wme  period  of  Uiofl  done  mora  in  thiicoaii' 

It  fur  tbe  eiumiiqn  of  thaC  Cbureb,  nnd  lla  permunenl  eitobllibnieDt  In  iliilitute  pUcei,  than 
"r.  Brmah.     Ai  ■  pnocbcr,  bs  wu  remftrkslilj  cleat,  urneat,  plain  and  imlruelive.     H« 
:UniponiK'ona  >;>eaKing.     Tsking  n  itronE  bold  nt  nb^t  be  regarded  u  trntb  or 

I  ■■■  tinrQlarlj-  humbk  uid  rb:irilu|plE,  and  wm  Ilitrtfurf  EKill)'  ttniieeled  und  beloved  by  all 
Mksew  bini,  iind  notletn  bjp  tlio»  Kho  nure  nut,  Lban  bj  tboee  irho  were,  or  bit  qicn  Cbuioh 
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FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  D.  D., 

ASSISTANT  BISHOP  01  THE  DIOCXSS  OF  OOXHEOTXOVS. 

MiDDLETowH,  NoTember  80|  IttT • 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  but  altera  delay  for  which 
1  trust  you  will  allow  pressing  and  numerous  engagements  to  be  a  aufficieiit 
apology,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  communicate  to  you  some  of  my  personal  rocolleo- 
tions  of  the  late  Dr.  Jarvis.  For,  if  I  understand  you,  it  is  those  that  you 
desire,  rather  than  biographical  details. 

I  first  saw  Dr.  Jarvis  in  1835,  just  as  I  was  about  taking  my  first  degree  at 
Trinity  College.  He  had  u  short  time  previously  returned  from  Earope,  and  was 
then  preparing  to  establish  himself  at  the  College.  I  met  him  only  oasaallyj 
once  or  twice,  and  yet  his  aftubility  and  the  kind  way  in  which  he  entered  into 
the  feelings  and  dilficulties  of  a  young  student  just  leaving  his  College,  were  such 
that,  a  few  months  afterwards,  my  thoughts  seemed  naturally  to  turn  to  him, 
as  one  who  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired  as  an  instructer  in  Theology.  In 
the  spring  following,  I  came  to  him,  and,  from  almost  that  time  until  his  death, 
was  honoured  with  his  unreserved  friendship;  being,  for  a  time,  his  Assistant 
in  his  Parish  at  Middletown,  and  having,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  an  unbroken 
intercourse  with  him. 

Dr.  Jarvis  was  so  especially  before  the  community  as  a  scholar  and  aathor, 
that  it  i.s  proper  tirst  to  speak  of  him  in  those  characters.  As  a  scholar,  his 
range  was  remarkable.  Not  only  was  he  thoroughly  trained  and  instructed 
himself,  but  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  so 
entirely  at  home  among  books,  that  his  counsel  and  advice  were  inTaluable. 
Indeed  his  memory  served  him  for  a  common-place  book.  And  I  remember 
being  particularly  struck  with  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  material  in 
the  way  of  references  to  authorities,  with  which  he  worked  in  writing  hisGhrcH 
nological  Introduction.  But  he  carried  these  references  in  his  memory;  and 
they  were  not — in  the  majority  of  cases — written  down,  till  he  wrote  them  in 
the  form  of  foot-notes. 

Dr.  Jarvis  entertained  a  high  sense  of  what  an  author  owes  to  his  readers;  sod 
ho  shrunk  from  no  amount  of  labour  in  order  to  come  up  to  it.     I  once  Tentored^ 
to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  immense  labour  which  he  went  through  with,  in 
re-verifying  references.     But  his  reply  was,  that  a  writer  was  bound,  at  what- 
ever expense  of  time  and  exertion,  not  only  to  avoid  second  hand  references,  M  -, 
also  to  ensure  absolute  correctness.     It  was  a  conscience  with  him.     Thiscoi- 
tinual  appeal  to  original  sources  of  information,  to  which  I  have  just  allade^ 
was  a  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  study.     And  he  not  only  pursued  it  himtilf, 
but — sometimes  to  their  dismay — insisted  on  it  with  his  students.     Bnt 
always  argued  that  it  saved  time  in  the  end.    One  was  sometimes  a  little  worMi 
on  quoting  Augustine  for  instance,  by  being  quietlj'  asked, — "  Have  you  si 
in  St.  Augustine.'"    **  No  Sir,"  would  perhaps  be  the  reply,  *'  but  Bishop  PM^l 
son  quotes  it."     '*  Very  well,  if  I  could  not  get  at  St.  Augustine,  I  would 
the  passage  on   Bishop  Pearson's  authority:   if  I  could, — and  there  are 
works, — I  should  rather  look  for  myself." 

As  a  scholar,  Dr.  Jarvis  was  peculiarly  easy  of  access:  and  this  exposed  hi! 
to  continual  interruptions,  and  often  drew  heavily  on  his  time  and  pai 
But  he  always  cheerfully  gave  the  one,  and  I  never  knew  the  other  to  fail. 
during  the  progress  of  that  great  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  (M 
which,  alas!  he  never  lived  to  finish,)  he  was  subjected  to  these  interruptioM' 
Now  he  was  called  off  to  write  a  pamphlet  or  a  book  in  connection  withtht 
Romish  Controversy;  now  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  some  especially  importait 
topic;  and  continually  to  reply  to  letters  asking  advice  or  information,  in  doiif 
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nhidi  be  wis  obliged  to  enter  an  laborioas  researches,  and  to  sum  up  results  in 
BD  ulaborite  easar.  Yet  I  never  knew  him  to  refuse  any  of  these  applicstiona. 
Tbe  stores  of  hU  learniLg  wers  fretly  opened  to  all  trho  came  to  Uiiu. 

With  all  this  ha  neTer  forgot  that  he  was  a  clei'gyman  as  well  as  a  scholar; 
■tu]  hi(  priestly  duties  irerc  never  put  aside.  During  his  lengthened  reaideuce 
to  Europe,  he  ininistereil  to  Tarious  cungregatlona  of  Americans  and  English: 
cUle  he  was  Proressor  in  Trinity  College,  ho  was  consUntly  occupied  in  the 
tame  nraj;  and  almost  ng  soon  as  ho  hnil  resigned  his  charge  in  Hidijletown,  he 
lir^ti  t«  do  missionary  duty  at  a  small  s-tnlion  which  he  himscir  established, 
in  the  nHglibourhood.  Tliia  he  continui^  to  serve,  irith  only  interruptions  occs- 
Mociol  by  his  necessary  absences,  till  nrllbin  a  Tew  months  of  his  death.  For 
•one  yt»T8,  be  tisu«lly  walked  the  distance  hottreen  bis  house  and  this  station, 
■ndelBRvd  by  wcAther  or  any  other  cause.  And  I  could  always  see  that  the 
~  ft  of  I'riest  and  Preacher  was  the  same  to  him  wherever  it  was  exercised: 
vhHber  to  a  congregatiun  of  nobility  aiiU  gentry  in  Eui'ope,  or  to  a  few  humble 
an  ebtcuro  lianilet  ot  New  England.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  man,  in 
r  the  dignity  and  rcDponnibiliiy  of  tbo  office  so  entirely  ubsurbed  and 
M^erseded  all  Ihuught  of  the  place  in  which  the  office  was  exercised. 

Aa  a  preacher,  Dr,  Jarvis  was  reuiarknble  for  the  clear  and  elegant  style  in 
vlnch  he  set  forth  weighty  truths.  Few  men  ever  wrote  porer  Bnglisb.  None 
!f  put  more  matter  into  their  sermons.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave 
1  dignitted.  He  used  but  little  gesture,  though  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
IHst  and  solemn. 

Any  ene  meotiug  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  any  company,  would  mark  bim  at  once  as  an 
tedt^astie  and  a  scholar;  and  would  be  attracted  by  his  courteous  and  even 
BsarUj  bearing.  Intercourse  and  familiarity  presented  him  aa  one  of  the  most 
ttansparcnt  and  guilele&s  of  loeii.  And  notwitlistnnding  the  bitter  trials  through 
which  he  passed,  nnd  tlie  harsh  lessons  which  he  learned  of  the  dauger  of  rely- 
iny  thing  human,  he  retained  these  characteristics  to  the  lost.  "  I 
would  rather,"  he  once  said  in  a  letter  to  me,  "  be  deceived  every  hour  of  ever; 

day,  than  to  live  in  such  a  state  of  suspicion  and  distrust'  of  everybody  as 

It  was  honest  sincerity  of  heart  and  purpose,  anticipating  Ihnt  in  others 
■h  it  was  conscious  in  itself.  And  this  was  accompanied  with  a  most 
muplcte  submission  to  and  faith  in  the  will  end  wisdom  of  God.  I  had  once 
iKlten  to  bim  to  the  effect  that  he  seemed  to  have  attained  entire  trust  in  Qod's 
Otrrruling  care.  "Not  entire,"  was  his  reply,  "for  then  I  should  not  only  be 
nissive,  but  should  not  even  feel  anxious;  this  I  have  not  reached." 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  bim,  almost  constantly,  during  the  closiogscenes 
Wilis  life;  and  they  have  left  with  me  a  memory  which  can  never  pass  away. 
Kb  details  arc  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  touched  for  every  eye,  or  spoken  of  in- 
ar.  The  last  Communion,  when  his  children  and  his  pupils  knelt  around 
I,  and  when  every  word  of  prayer  and  praise  came  full  from  bis  wasted 
OS  a  service  from  which  it  seemed  bard  to  come  back  to  the  ordinary  things 
Aud  it  was  easy  here,  as  at  all  nther  times,  to  see  that  hit  views,  and 
and  comforts,  were  found  only  in  the  merits  and  the  blood  of  Him,  whose 
rvant  and  minister  he  was. 

I  hove  tliUM,  my  dear  Sir,  thrown  together  these  few  desultory  thou^ts.     Mj 
~5culty  bas  been   in   recalling  my  friend  and  instructor  to  mind,  not  to  take 
e  time  and  space  than  were  roy  due.     If  these  jottings  shall  be  of  any  ser- 
1,  it  will  be  a  source  of  real  gratification  to  me. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
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WILLIAM  ATWATER  CLARK,  D.  D  * 

1810—1841. 

William  Atwater  Clark,  a  son  of  John  and  CUoe  (Atwater)  Chik, 
was  born  at  New  Marlborough,  Mass. ,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1786.  His  &tber 
was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  was  educated  a  CongregaUoo- 
alist,  and  though  enjoying  very  limited  early  advantages,  became^  by.ezien* 
sive  reading  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of  his  own  vigorous  powers,  an  able 
reasoner  and  a  thorough  theologian.  His  mother  belonged  to  an  Episaopal 
family  in  New  Haven,  and  was  distinguished  not  only  for  consistent  pie^, 
but  for  sound  sense  and  excellent  judgment.  Hence  the  children  were 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  highly  favourable  to  both  their  intelleoinal  and 
moral  development. 

Mr.  Clark  (the  father)  had  no  other  purpose  in  respect  to  his  sons  bill 
that  they  should  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  spend  Xheir  days  in  tilling  tke 
soil ;  but  he  had,  by  his  own  rich  and  vigorous  conversation  in  the  family, 
BO  imbued  them  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  contributed  to  form  thea 
to  an  intellectual  taste,  that  he  found  them  successively  bent  on  the  cnlli* 
vation  of  their  minds,  and  aspiring  to  a  vocation  in  which  the  head  and  tka  .^ 
heart  rather  than  the  hands  would  be  chiefly  put  in  requbition.     The  nb» 
ject  of  this  sketch,  the  eldest  of  three  of  his  sons  who  became  Episeofil. 
clergymen,  took  the  lead  in  that  course  of  vigorous  effort  and  8elf-deniil«: 
which  was  necessary  to  secure  the  object  upon  which  his  heart  was  so  mnA, 
set ;  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  own  preparation  fic 
the   sacred   office,  but   rendered   important  aid  to  his  younger   bi 
also.     After  he  withdrew  from  the  farm,  it  was  by  teaching  a  school, 
of  the  year,  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting 
studies  during  the  remainder  of  it ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
carried  forward  the  process  of  teaching  and  of  studying,  to  some  extent, 
the  same  time.     After  having  made  considerable  progress  in  his  sti 
by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  and  by  means  of  such  private  aids 
could  command,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Gl 
Conn.,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Bronson,  and  at  that  tint i 
highly  flourishing  institution.     Here  he  pursued  both  his  classical  and 
ological  course,  and  remained  a  diligent  student  until  about  the  time 
he  was  prepared  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

After  receiving  Deacon's  Orders  from  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York, 
1810,  he  directed  his  course  into  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of 
York,  where,  for  many  years,  he  laboured  with  untiring  zoal,  and  oftfli! 
the  face  of  appalling  obstacles,  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary.     On 
5th  of  September,  1812,  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Hobart, 
Auburn  ;  and,  two  days  after,  was  married  by  the  same  Prelate,  at 
atclcs,  to  Jacintha,  daughter  of  Peter  Anspach,  Esq.,  who  still  (II 
.«<urvives.     He  preached  statedly  at  Auburn  for  nine  months,  and 
it  in  many  respects  a  very  de>*irablc  location ;  but  his  regard  for  the  ii 

*  MSS.  from  bU  family,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  B.  T.  Ondwdoiik. 
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indnoe  other  mimaters  to  fol- 

.0  abandon  the  post  at  which  he 

make  hii  way  into  some  less 

:t  Sod  bim  la>iDuriDg  ua  a  q;        at  MaDttu8,  OnoDdaga 

where,  for  several  yi:an,  he  i  i  lering  tho  seed  of  Dlvina 
iptg  ■  sparse  but  vide  aproad  i  lOB.  Here  lie  remained  till 
km  he  proceeded  i^lilt  farlhci  V  raid,  and  planted  himself  at 
,  The  corner-Mono  of  Si.  Pa  's,  tlie  first  Epiacupol  Church  i& 
M,  having  been  laid  hy  Bishop  Hobart,  Mr.  Clark  made  a  journey 
Fork,  to  collect  the  fundy  iicc  '  for  the  crcotion  of  the  build- 

Wt  building  was  the  predec  r  of  the  present  noble  edifice. 
f  to  St.  Paul's   Pariyb,  whti      I       been  erected  nitbin  the  last 

a  nth  of  July,  1820,  Mr.  Clnrk  waa  instituted  by  Bishop  Hobart 
A  Rectorship  of  Christ  Churi'fi,  Ballston  Spa,  where  he  laboured 
■  aociutonicd  steal  and  energy-  nbout  four  years.  In  1824,  he  trans- 
S»  reKidcnoe  to  New  York,  ivliere  his  services  had  been  requested 
(f  the  establishincnt  of  a  new  parish  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Vlie  cnterprist'  resulted  in  ilii^  <irganization,  on  the  27th  of  May,  of 
Ma'  Chnrch,  uf  which  ho  was  made  the  first  Bector.  The  services 
hten  held,  for  a  time,  at  the  Rector's  residence,  were  transferred, 

lOlh,  to  a  temporary  chapel  creeled  by  the  parish ;  and  thence, 

iS28,  to  the  parish  church,  at  the  corner  of  Honry  and  Scammell 
The  part  of  the  cily  in  wiiich  this  church  was  located,  had  been, 
lis  time,  quite  destitute  ci'pcciaUy  of  Episcopal  ministrations  ;  and 
■einlt  of  his  energetic  and  well  directed  efforts,  an  efficient  congre- 
mma  gathered  there,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  religious  pros- 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  "An  incident  occurred,"  says  his 
sr,  "  connected  with  his  charge  of  All  Saints',  which  it  may  not  bo 
rtant  to  mention,  as  showing  the  truly  catholic  spirit  by  which  he 
rays  governed.  When  ihc  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of 
)  and  Kidgc  Streets,  n-as  burned  down,  and  thus  a  large  Christian 
lation  deprived  of  a  place  fur  holding  their  religious  services,  my 
mmcdiately  conferred  with  his  Vestry,  and  tendered  to  their  pastor, 
r.  Elihu  W,  Baldwin,  ihe  use  of  our  church  Sunday  evenings,  and 
1  our  morning  and  afternoon  services.  This  to  them  was  a  great 
ence.  as  All  -Saints'  was  the  most  central  place  where  they  could 
Bt,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  worshipped  within  our 
■any  monihs, 
Clark's  ministry  in  New  Tork  continued  about   ihirlcen  years.      At 

he  was  induced,  by  a  chronic  rbcumalisin,  which  was  brought  on 
wore  in  his  early  oiiKsinniiry  life,  to  take  the  resolution  of  passing 
idne  of  his  days  in  some  (juict  and  rural  situation.  Accordingly,  in 
ing  of  1  S.17,  he  rcsipnod  the  Rectorship  of  All  Saints',  and  removed 
ligan.  and  .settled  im  new  bind  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  Livingston 
.  Finding  the  yienplo  among  whom  his  lot  was  now  cast  very  neg- 
of  all  rclifrious  oMi;;;itiriiis,  and  botli  the  men  and  women  passing 
unday,''  in  the  most  worldly  omploymonta  and  Tccreations,  he  set  him- 

T.  G8 
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bclf,  as  Lis  health  would  permit,  to  use  the  means  for 
reformation.  Ue  first  opeued  his  own  house  for  public  Bervice,  an 
wards,  as  the  congregation  increased,  requiring  larger  acoommo 
there  was  a  temporary  building  erected  with  rough  board  seats,  i 
building  came  ultimately  to  be  filled  with  attentive  and  earnest 
Through  his  influence  thus  exerted,  as  well  as  through  the  more' 8 
fluence  of  his  private  counsels  and  instructions,  and  uniformly  holy  e 
an  important  moral  change  was  wrought  in  the  surrounding  commi 

The  climate  of  Michigan  at  first  seemed  likely  to  work  a  salutar] 
iu  his  health ;  but  after  a  while  his  attacks  of  rheumatism  bega 
more  frequent,  and  were  probably  aggravated  by  the  necessary  e: 
iu  getting  his  land  in  subjection,  and  attending  to  various  other  < 
involved  in  a  settlement  upon  a  new  place.  But  though  he  suffen 
from  this  malady,  it  did  not  finally  terminate  his  life.  He 
an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  which  continued  for  only  a  fe^ 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1841.  He  lies  buried  in  the  village  c 
of  Brighton,  where  his  last  years  were  spent,  and  his  last  earthly 
were  performed. 

Mr.  Clark  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art 
Columbia  College,  in  1824,  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Al 
College,  in  1831. 

His  publications  are  A  Short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  tl 
Meeting  holden  by  the  Methodists  in  Pittsfield,  1808 ;  [This  is  nndei 
have  been  a  joint  production  of  himself  and  one  or  more  of  his  Ui 
dents  ;]  A  Sermon  delivered  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Western  Star  L> 
the  Festival  of  St.  John,  1819 ;  A  Sermon  delivered  to  the  Sunday 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York ;  The  Last  Appeal  to  the  Co 
of  an  Intemperate  Man,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Friend,  1832 ;  A  Sermon] 
during  the  General  Excitement  respecting  Sunday  Mails,  entitled 
Connection  between  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  Civil  Oovemmenti 
"  The  Steward's  Reckoning  " — a  Volume  of  eighteen  Sermons,  p 
by  request  of  the  Vestry  of  All  Saints',  New  York,  1833. 

Dr.  Clark  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five  daughters.     Oi 
sons,  John  W,,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,   New  York,  and  is  now  Rector  of  Grace 
Chicago.     Another  son,  William  A,j  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Bl 

The  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  who  knew  Dr.  Clark  well,  sayi 
exercised  a  faithful  aud  useful  ministry,  was  an  exemplary  Christ 
of  very  respectable  natural  and  acquired  ability.  He  had  also  mi 
resting  qualities  for  social  and  friendly  intercourse." 

FROM  JOHN  MILLER,  M.  D. 

Nsw  York,  June  2 

Ucv.  and  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  some  of  the 
of  tlic  lute  Dr.  William  A.  Clark's  family,  I  beg  to  convey  to  you  soi 
impressions  which  ho  made  upon  mc,  and  which  remain  fresh  after  the 
60  many  years. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1832,  while  he  was  miDisl 
Saints'  Church  in  this  city.     He  was  at  that  period  a  large  portly  ma 
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» of  metire  a  All  be  * 

in,  Minia  ,  Fi'iend.o  }| 

I  All  Stints'  I'anah,  not  c     f 

iikterpruu,  but  vrh    .      .»-       aMiy  i     >■  1 1 

qr  hu  previous  luboura  as  a  niisfiio:       -.     i  i 

paired,  his  energy  never  faltered;  b      ae  kept       ,       v  ■(  « 

ifaod  it  in  ■  mftuiior  tliat  criuced  a  d        e 

It!  an  iropurLBUt  auxiliary  to  tl      uu  ud 

llycarerul  in  promoting  tlia  iiitt        iot  I  «j  -■ 

MiV  '>■'  *^y  liora,  iru  inoru  i        r  .  ed 

Kanday  Scbool  in  Ibe  city. 

kntiful  Chrialiaa  cbamctcr  niuj  be  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in 
a  with  the  dtalh  of  his  brother,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Orin  Clark.  Tba  news 
ibn  on  a  very  sturniy  Saturday  evening.  It  was  imposaibla  for  bim  to 
any  agsiataiice  fur  the  next  dayi  and  when,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
triekeii  Hector  uppcared  befure  his  congregation,  it  was  miaifest  to 
mue  severe  aUic lion  lind  overtaken  him.  On  announcing  his  test, — 
ID  ia  born  lo  truuble  as  the  Kjiirks  fiy  upward,"  his  emotions  were 
W  strong  Tor  liitni  but  au  he  advanced,  he  became  quite  absorbed  in  hia 
uid  preached  witJi  unaccuatamed  power.  When  the  Vestry,  at  the  close 
orning  uxcrciaeti,  urged  liim  to  omit  the  service  for  the  afternoon,  be 
jr  dwliucd.  saying, — "  If  God  gives  me  strength,  I  am  resolved  to  per- 

Ubourii  of  this  day,  and  vlio  knows  but  that  I  may  be  instrumental  of 
Mme  Houl  to  Cbrint  ?"  During  tliecholera  season,  he  not  only  remained 
isl,  but  would  not  intermit  any  of  his  duties,  either  public  or  private, 
,  ■>  hv  (lid,  that,  if  the  consolations  of  religion  were  ever  needed,  or  if 
ing  vuK.'.;  (if  (Jod's  pr«vidciice  hitould  ever  be  interpreted  to  a  alumber- 
I,  it  was  then. 
;  the  latit  six  years  of  his   RectorHJiip  uf  the  church,  I  was  in  intimate 

with  him,  and  during  fnur  of  tbuKe  years  I  served  as  a  Vestryman, 
>ursc  had  the  l>cst  upporlunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  bis  public 
-.  Ilis  oiBcial  duties  lie  pi-rruniied  in  a  prompt  and  systematic  way, 
i*king  it  nianirest  that  be  was  acting  in  obedience  to  tbe  dictates  of  an 
ed  ronscience-  lie  was  a  true  Cbnrcbman,  of  tbe  Uisliop  Ilobart 
tid  was  regarded,  by  those  who  werecompelent  to  judge,  as  an  excellent 
D.     lie  was  alway.s  gentlemanly  in  bis  deportment;  and,  though  not  at 

easy  of  approach,  liis  social  qualities  soon  developed  themselves,  and  he 
1  a  highly  interesting  companion. 

;  that  these  few  hints,  in  respect  to  the  character  of  my  departed  friend 
ir,  may  trc  of  some  service  to  you, 

I  am  yours  with  much  respect, 

JOHN  MILLEB. 
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ORIN  CLARK,  D.  D  * 

1811—1828. 

Orin  Clark,  a  son  of  John  and  Chloe  (Atwater)  GUrk,  mud  a  joo^gcr 
brother  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch  immediately  preceding,  was  boim  U 
New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1788.  In  lut  eariiflik 
years,  he  was  unusually  delicate,  insomuch  that  his  physioiui  gmve  Bttb 
encouragement  of  his  surviving  the  period  of  childhood.  Such  WM  Kl 
love  of  learning  that  he  actually  commenced  his  studies  by  Btealih,  and  Hi 
elder  brother,  William  A.,  being  somewhat  in  advance  of  him,  rendml 
him  such  aid  as  he  could,  while  they  were  yet  both  engaged  upon  tlie 
He  carried  his  book  in  his  pocket  while  he  followed  the  ploogb ;  and 
the  team  stopped  to  rest,  he  stopped  to  study ;  and  in  this  way  he  leaiarf 
his  Latin  Grammar  without  any  interruption  of  his  daily  labour.  Hb 
father  having  finally  given  his  consent  that  he  should  deyote  himself  to  Ai 
ministry,  (for  he  gave  evidence  of  having  entered  on  the  religious  life  afca 
very  early  period,)  he  became  a  member,  as  his  brother  had  done  ailvt 
time  before,  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire.  But,  as  he  had  Ml 
the  means  of  paying  the  expense  of  his  education,  he  vas  obliged  to  l^ni  ' 
the  winters  in  teaching  a  school,  and  this,  together  with  the  intensitjflf 
his  application  to  study,  brought  on  a  hemorrhage  of  the  Inngs^  wM 
obliged  him  to  abandon  his  books  for  three  months.  He,  howeivar,  f0^ 
severed  in  the  effort  to  obtain  an  education,  in  spite  of  all  the  oiNrtMta 
from  ill  health  and  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and,  having  eomplelei  Ki 
course  at  the  Academy,  he  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  at  New  Hafei«lf 
Bishop  Jarvis,  in  October,  1811. 

Mr.  Clark  commenced  his  ministry  as  a  missionary  in  Ontario  and  Gfii^ 
see  Counties,  N.  Y.     He  accompanied  Bishop  Hobart  on  his  fint 
tion  in  that  region,  in  1812,  and  shortly  after  became  Reotor  of 
Church,  Geneva.     Notwithstanding  he  was  a  settled  minister,  and 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  interests  of  his  own  parish,  he 
a  sort  of  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  Episoopal  Chnnk 
Western  New  York,  and  was  always  on  the  alert  to  form  ehnrehea, 
duoe  ministers,  as  he  found  opportunity.     He  was  also  very  p; 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  Geneva  College,  was  one  of  its 
Trustees,  and  held  the  ofBce  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  the 
1827,  by  Union  College. 

Dr.  Clark's  health  had  been  manifestly  declining  for  a  consideraUe 
previous  to  his  decease.     Though  he  got  the  better  in  some  degree  sf 
early  consumptive  tendencies,  the  manifold  hardships  which  he  hti 
encounter,  while  acting  as  a  missionary,  soon  after  he  entered  the 
essentially  impaired  his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  so  that  his 
life,  though  never  otherwise  than  active,  was  always,  to  a  great 
struggle  with  infirmity.     The  last  official  act  that  he  performed  vai 

*  M8S.  from  his  daughter,  Mn.  E.  H.  Butlor,  Mn.  C.  M.  WieUiMB)  R«T.  Dr. 
A.  Dox,  Esq.,  and  Kol^rt  Kumney,  Esq. 
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tUf  of  ntarriagii  for  twu  of  hi^^  particniar  frisnda.  tt  was  only  for  a 
Hifcj  before  his  death  thftt  he  was  t&keu  off  froni  his  actlva  duties, 
tkyits  hopeful  of  hit  owa  reoorory  C7cn  to  the  last.  When  it  was 
Itod  by  hia  pbyiuoiau,  ftt  a  late  haur  on  Saturday  eTeoing,  that  his 
[pad  other  frieuds  sliould  be  sent  for,  he  expressed  surprise  almost 
ipiDg  to  displeasure  that  they  should  ho  subjected  to  such  needless 

t'<wid  Tcmarked  that  be  felt  couGdent  that  he  should  attain  to  the  age 
■Mther,  whieh  would  have  added  twenty  years  to  his  life ;  but  be 
ft  He  the  light  of  another  day.  Ho  died  on  the  24th  of  February, 
n  tbe  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

i^rk  was  married  three  times.  The  first  wife  wa^  Eliza  Ann  Rut- 
■  Genera,  formerly  of  New  York.  The  second,  to  whom  he  was 
h  in  May,  182*2, — Susan  Rose  Nicholas,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
ha,  was  a  uative  of  Virginia,  but  at  tbe  time  of  her  marriage,  a  rcsi- 
p  Geneva.  She  died  in  July,  1827.  Tbe  third,  to  whom  he  was 
II  in  November  preceding  his  death,  was  a  Miss  McComb,  of  New 
IWd  still  (1858)  survives,  having  formed  another  matrimonial  con- 
■C  By  tbe  first  marriage  there  were  three  children,  by  the  second, 
Ml  of  them  daughters. 

PVrt  Bumney,  Esq.,  (now  of  Detroit,  Mich.,)  n  brother-in-law  and 
iioner  of  Dr.  Clark,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 
t  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Clark,  as  he  was  in  every  day  life. 
nnpanicd  him  in  most  of  his  eioureions  on  parish  duty  in  the  country, 
ding  in  ihose  davs  ncvcral  miles,  through  woods  and  over  bud  roads. 
Bmy  officetocatclilhclittleurcliins  that  would  nil.  at  tlii^  appi'iin.iic.i 
ninister,  and  bring  them  up  fur  Baptism.  In  our  rides  and  walks  as 
IS  by  our  firesides,  I  greatly  enjoyed  his  conversation,  and  received 

excellent  instruction  from  bim  that  never  has  been  and  never  can  be 
:ten.  He  was  ardent  in  all  his  pursuits.  His  generous  heart  was 
a  open  to  the  appeals  of  those  who  were  in  need.  But  perhaps  his 
conspicuous  characteristic  was  his  zeal  for  his  Church  and  all  that 
tained  to  her.  His  own  little  flock  be  watched  over  with  a  truly 
nal  care,  regarding  not  only  their  spiritual  but  even  their  temporal 
•raa.  Id  the  pulpit  he  was  bold,  energetic  and  convincing.  His 
hing  was  eminently  of  a  searching  and  discriminative  character.  I 
asked  him,  after  listening  to  one  of  bis  sermons,  why  he  singled  me 
)  the  congregation,  and  followed  me  to  my  store  and  my  office.  And 
iswered  with  a  smile, — "  Because  I  study  myself"  I  do  not  remem- 
vcr  to  have  witnessed  a  more  striking  example  of  his  power  in  the 
t  than  when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  preached  a  sermon  designed  to 

some  existing  agitation,  and  to  prevent  some  more  serious  appre- 
ed  evil  among  his  people.  He  took  for  his  text  that  beautiful  pas- 
— "As  much  as  in  you  lielb,  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ;"  and  so 
atly  persuasive  were  bis  exhortations,  that  the  spirit  of  strife  fied  at 
,  and  peace  and  harmony  were  restored.  Ho  died  in  the  prime  of  his 
and  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  many  a  survivor  mourned  his  loss, 
imbalmed  his  memory." 
le  Rev.  Dr.   Jiabcocli  of  Ballston  Spa.,  writes  thus  concerning  Dr. 


Trustee  of  the  institution  with  which  I  thus  became  oonneetod.  Hi 
near  neighbour,  and  I  was  in  pleasant  and  intimate  relfttion  with  U 
death.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  a  vaiietj  of  olraariMlM 
hi  public  and  in  private,  and  could  not  but  receive  a  Terj  doflnlfte  lailji 
character,: — an  impression  that  remains  with  a  good  degree  of  dtevMl 
this  day. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  person  or  manner  that  was  partienlarlj  i 
arrest  attention.  In  stature  he  was,  I  think,  not  abore  tho  mod 
inclined  to  stoop  a  little  as  he  walked.  He  had  dark  complezion  and  < 
and  a  decidedly  intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  He  was  indini 
rily  rather  to  look  downward,  but  when  his  attention  was  particulai^ 
in  conversation,  his  eye  would  meet  yours  in  an  unusually  anunated 
trating  glance,  that  sliowcd  the  powerful  working  of  the  spirit  withi 
manners  he  was  simple  and  unpretending,  and  duly  attentira  toall  tl 
ties  of  social  life,  while  yet  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  would 
you  to  think  of  the  school  of  Chesterfield.  Every  thing  pertainiiy  tl 
rior  would  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  a  more  than  commonly  tlun^ 
sagacious  man. 

And  his  character  corresponded  with  these  external  indications,  fl 
tinguished  for  his  insight  into  the  motives  and  principles  of  hanuui  m 
it  must  have  required  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  artiflot 
vent  or  impose  upon  him.  He  was  a  dexterous  manager  of  woildlj 
and  while  he  was  fair  and  honourable  in  his  dealings,  he  did  not  pMtlei 
the  advice  of  his  neighbours  in  making  a  bargain.  He  was  a  man  of  i 
genial  spirit,  and  of  extensive  general  information,  as 'Well  as  of  h^ 
tual  qualities;  and  all  this  rendered  him  both  an  agreeable  and  iasln 
panion.  Indeed  there  was  much  about  him  that  was  fitted  tOglTO  h 
of  other  minds. 

As  a  preacher  ho  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  high  rank.  Toa  ii 
that  his  discourses  were  the  productions  of  a  mind  of  maeh  mora  th| 
logical  power.     His  views  were  of  a  decidedly  e^       elical 
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iiiiiisler  in   IVeslern  New  York,  and  oiio  of  the  foimJcra  and  most 
■1^  frk-mlB  of  Gonevft  College. 

Very  respectfully, 

Four  obedient  Hervant, 

HORACE  WEBSTER. 


FROM  TUE  RT.  REV,  G.  W.  DOASE,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

RiTCuiDB,  August  4,  18&B. 

■  dear  Sir:  I  remember  well  the  Rev.  Dr.  Orin  Clark.  He  was  the  PsBlor 
f  bojrliood.  The  wax  waa  soft,  nnd  the  impressions  are  deep.  My  father 
to  QeueTn  in  180S.  The  Church,  vrtiat  little  there  was  of  it,  was,  tlicii, 
rangcriiiik  strange  land."  Geneva  was  an  outpost — "  Father  Naah  "  hftd 
tlwre,  and  iho  venerable  Davenport  Phelps* — these  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
ah — tlkuy  came  once  a  month.  I  can  i^ee  him,  a  perfect  gentleman  of  llio 
ibool,  as  he  rode  up,  ou  his  nhite  horsey  putting  me  in  mind  of  General 
lingtoa.  The  intervening  Sundays  were  supplied  with  by  reading  by  two 
excellent  men,  John  Nicholas  and  Da4iioI  W.  Lewis.  Judge  Nicholas  was 
iaent  in  political  life.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer.  He 
to  church  on  horseback,  with  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
>R,  of  UuiTulo,  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

tPE  wa.s  no  church  built,  when  we  went  to  Geneva.  Indeed,  my  father  wna 
dlder  of  Trinity  Church.     The  Rev.  Orin  Clark,  then  a  young  man,  came 

of  tliv  Rer.  Mr.  Phelps.  He  struck  me  then,  and  the  impression  remains, 
■y  like  Archbishop  Tillotson.  I  liad  seen  his  portrait  in  some  old  folio.  I 
blechidcd  by  him,  and  prepared  by  him  for  Confirmation.  And  t  am  much 
ted  If)  hit!  earnest  champinnship  for  the  advantagea  of  education.  Both  he 
If.  i'liLlps  made  up  Ibtir  minds  that  I  would  be  a  ClcTL-ymrm.  Ill'  .um^o 
irged  my  being  sent  to  College.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  my  parents  to  do; 
ley  did  it.     My  fatlicr's  house  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  Clergy,  and 

m  conversation  do  I  remember  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Clark  dis- 
I,  and  proved,  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction,  the  expediency,  duty,  and 
lity,  of  having  a  Church  College  at  Geneva.     They  were  prophetic  in  their 

r«s  a  great  event  in  those  days  to  go  to  College.  But  one  had  gone,  before 
■om   Geneva.     Among  the  inducements   to  send  me  to  Union  College,  Mr. 

urged  the  consideration  that  Professor  Brownell,  then  newly  come  over  to 
hurch,  was  there,  and  would  be  my  friend.  I  well  remember  how  he  used 
ell  on  his  personal  beauty,  and  his  attractive  modesty,  "blushing"  he 
I  say,  "  like  a  young  girl."     And  he  was  my  friend,  while  there,  and  com- 

Scw  York,  as  an  .Assistant  Minister  nt  Trinity  Church,  while  I  was  a 
It  of  Law  in  Richard  Harrison's  office,  his  personal  kindness  and  the  great 
;ance  of  his   pubhc  ministrations,  humanly  regarded,  turned  the  current 

■  life  toward  the  Priesthood.  T  went  with  him  to  Hartford,  as  the  first 
»or  in  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 

TiirranT  Pbelps  was  a  gnndeon  of  Iho  Brat  Prcnident  Whcelock,  of  Dartmoutb  CaU 
Bd  ns  gnulualed  nt  Ibal  iiiatitution  in  mi.  Thougb  a  man  of  more  tban  ordinary 
a,  (Rd  of  diatinKiiiBheil  pielr,  It  nae  not  till  tbe  autumn  of  18U]  (hat  be  nought  Eptico- 
inalion,  and  received  it  from'  Uisbop  Hcnjanim  Moore.  He  bnd  preiiouslj  reiidcd  in  Iho 
(M)rbo<.d  of  Ilartinnutb  Colkgo,  and  rob  well  kooicn  to  tbe  fiimily  of  Uiihop  Chue,  (o 
St  Ponghkeepcio.  be  r-^mrtrd  fur  inrormalion,  btfore  taking  OHeroi  who  cMcemed  bim 
gbly,  and  wbo,  in  lilt  KeininiMenci:) .  reUfei,  with  liia  utua]  riviJneu,  the  appearance  of 
dpi  It  biadnoran  thnt  oeouion.  Immediately  arUThiaorlinBtion,  he  received  a  scnc- 
dnlment  us  a  n.imioiiarv  hi  Iho  Wulem  part*  of  the  Slate  or  New  York,  and  in  that 
CT  laboured  veil  nnd  iif^'fully  tillbiK  decvafein  1S13.  •' lie  is  luKly  regarded,"  saya  (he 
<«  the  Stole  «r  the  riiiiri'l,,  nt  the  llcnerul  Convention  of  IBU.  "  aa  tbe  founder  of  Iho 

tl  niniilratitT!,  l>i:L  lu  il.<  U.^tnora,  Ibe  order, and  tbelilurgj  of  (be  Cburcb." 
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first  President,  and  from  1816  to  1858,  he  has  continued  to  be  what  Mr.  Clark 
foretold,  ray  friend.  Long  may  he  live  to  be  the  honoared  and  beloTed  Prhnata 
of  the  Church  which  he  loves  so  well,  and  has  served  so  &ithfiilly. 

Dr.  Orin  Clark  was  an  excellent  preacher,  plain  and  simple,  but  earnest  and 
impressive.  He  was  a  diligent  pastor;  especially  careful  of  the  lambs  of  his 
flock.  No  clergyman  in  Western  New  York  was  held  in  higher  respect.  That 
he  deserved  it  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  honoared  with  the  confi- 
dence of  that  consummate  judge  of  men,  Bishop  Ilobart.  As  I  did  not  retnn 
permanently  to  Geneva  after  going  to  College  in  1816,  my  mcmoriefl  of  Dr.  Clark 
are  chiefly  those  of  a  boy.  I  did  see  him  annually  at  the  Conventions  in  Nev 
York  until  1824,  when  I  went  to  Hartford;  and  I  deeply  felt  the  kindness  with 
which  he  continued  his  interest  in  his  catechumen.  He  always  ascribed  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  Geneva,  at  that  time,  to  my  refusing  to  saj  the 
Westminster  Catechism  at  the  Academy. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  Clergy  of  his  day  was  more  aeslons  and 
faithful  in  the  missionary  work;  that  none  was  a  wiser  and  more  deroted  paiiih 
priest;  that  none  aided  the  progress  of  the  Church  more  by  the  precepts  of  wis- 
dom and  the  patterns  of  holiness,  and  that  none  was  more  instmmentsl  iM  the 
foundation  of  Geneva  College. 

Very  truly  yours » 

6.  W.  DOAXI. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  S.  STONE,  D.D. 

RECTOR  OF  ST.    PAUL's   CHURCH,   BROOKLINS,   XAS8. 

Brooklivb,  Jnly  S4, 1888. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  regret  my  inability  to  serve  you  in  relation  to  a  sketch  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Orin  Clark  of  Geneva,  in  any  other  than  the  most  general  way, 
especially  as  my  estimate  of  him  is  such  that  I  have  no  doubt  be  is  worthy  of 
lionouruble  remembrance. 

Dr.  Clark  was  an  able  man,  a  well  read  divine,  and  a  deToat  and  ortlNli^ 
spirited  Christian.  As  a  writer,  his  style  was  chaste  and  fordUe;  and  sis 
]>reacher,  his  delivery  was  earnest  and  impressive.  Hobart  College,  in  GsBSiSi 
it  is  my  impression  owes  its  existence  and  establishment,  if  to  anj  one  BHt 
than  another,  to  Dr.  Clark.  And  he  contributed  more  than  slmost  any  oikr 
man  to  the  earlier  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Episcopal  Chnreh  in  the  W«^ 
ern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

My  acquaintance,  so  far  as  it  was  personal,  with  Dr.  Glmrk,  was  tf  BIfli 
more  than  a  year's  standing:  it  began  in  the  year  1825,  and  was  termiHtlilli 
the  year  1826 — after  which  time,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  be  paand  SMt  eif 
my  knowledge,  except  as  our  acquaintance  was  kept  up  through  matnal  Mlifr 
But  I  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him  and  for  his  influence  in  all  rsspsBtl  I  j 
suppose  that  I  may  safely  say  that  few  men  of  his  day,  and  in  his  einlav  huk^ 
stronger  hold  than  he,  on  the  respect,  reverence,  and  affection  of  the  pabBs.  Ql 
long  a  period,  however,  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  that  I  Ibar  jon  will  III 
comparatively  few  whose  recollections  of  him  are  sufficiently  Ti?id  and  aitaiM 
to  enable  them  to  do  full  justice  to  his  memory. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yonrsy 

jomr  8.  flvoflt 
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BT.  REV.  JOHN  P.  K.  HENSHAW,  D.  D  * 

1813—1852. 

John  Pbxntiss  Eswley  Henshaw,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sally  (Pren- 
liffi)  HaiiBhair,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  ISth  of  Jane,  1792; 
hmi  while  be  was  quite  a  child,  his  father  removed  to  Middleburj,  Yt. 
Smeh  was  bis  forwardness  in  his  studies,  that  he  entered  Middleburj  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  graduated  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  same  year  be  was  admitted  ad  endem  gradum^  in  Harvard  Univer- 
eitj,  and  the  following  year  he  spent  there  as  a  resident  graduate.  It  was 
during  this  period,  and  in  consequence  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to  bis 
native  place,  that  his  mind  was  first  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  by 
the  trutbe  of  religion. 

At  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kewley  t  was  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Middletown,  and  was  labouring  there  with  great  energy  and  acceptance ; 
and  it  was  under  his  preaching  that  Mr.  Heushaw's  mind  took  a  serious 
direction.  By  him  also  he  was  baptized ;  and,  in  token  of  grateful  and 
affectionate  respect,  he  assumed  his  uame.t  Though  he  had  been  educated 
a  CoDgregationalist,  he  became  a  devout  and  earnest  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Vermont,  his  family  followed 
him  to  the  same  communion. 

Shortly  after  this,  Bishop  Griswoltl,  who  had  then  been  recently  conse- 
crated to  preside  over  the  Eastern  Diocese,  which  embraced  all  the  New 

•Ch.  Rev. — MSS.  from  his  son,  Rov.  Daniel  Ilenshaw,  and  Rer.  T.  F.  Davies  Jr. 

\  Dr.  Kewlej  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  his  parents  were  Roman  Catholios.  lie  wa« 
educated  at  St.  Oiner's,  and  was  in  early  life  a  Jesuit.  lie  became  a  physician,  and  practised 
Medicine  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  he  renounced  the  doctrines  and. 
the  Commanion  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  joined  ^  Lady  Huntingdon  s  persuasion;'  preached 
fooewhat  among  that  Body  and  the  Methodi:}ts,  and,  after  coming  to  the  United  States,  was 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  Bishop  Claggett.  Ho  officiated,  as  an  Kpiscopal  clergyman,  in  AUe- 
ghaay  eoanty,  Md.,  as  early  as  lb04,  and  remained  there  until  180U,  when  he  became  Rector  of. 
■B  Episcopal  Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where,  for  four  years  or  more,  he  had  an  uncom- 
sonlj  active  and  useful  ministry.  In  1813,  he  became  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George's, 
Xew-Vork,  where  he  continued  until  1816,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  sailed  for  Europe. 
After  his  departure,  it  was  currently  reported  and  believed  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  th» 
Cboreh  of  Rome,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  one  of  the  monastic  establishments  in  that  oomr 
■nnioD.  But  on  the  Sunday  after  his  embarkation,  by  his  own  written  request,  prayers  for  his 
Mfe  Tojage  were  offered  in  one  or  more  of  the  Episcopal  Churches.  He,  however,  did  return  to 
Usoriginal  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death.  There  was  much  that. was 
systerioos  in  respect  to  the  change ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best  are  said  to  have  given  him 
credit  for  sincerity.  It  is  a  singular  eircumiitance  that,  though  he  never  made  any  secret  of . 
his  having  been  educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  had  never  shown,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  tenets  of  that  Church.  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  man  of  great  meekness  and  suavity;  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  holy  functions,  and 
fcrreot  and  effective  in  his  preaching,  lie  published  (in  the  Churchman's  Magazine)  aSermon 
d^iverci  at  the  Opening  nf  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland, 
1806;  also,  a  .Sermon  entitled  *'  Messiah  the  Physician  of  Souls,"  preached  at  Middletown  and 
Cheshire,  Ibll. 

*  Of  this  circumstance  Bishop  Ilenshaw's  son,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Henshaw,  writes  thus: — **  It 
asT  not  be  uninteresting  fur  you  to  know  that  my  father  bore  the  name  of  KeuUy  before  he  or 
Lis  family  knew  any  thing  of  the  Rov.  Dr.  Kewley.  My  grandfather  had  a  bachelor  friend  in 
England,  who  requested,  on  hearing  of  the  birth  of  my  father,  that  the  boy  should  be  named 
Ktvctty,  after  him, — for  that  was  his  name.  My  father  was  not  baptized  in  his  infancy.  In  some 
ny  this  English  friend,  Kewley,  displeased  the  family,  or  at  least  my  father;  for  he,  when  a 
mere  child,  took  it  into  his  head  that  ho  would  no  longer  be  called  Kewley,  Tne  family  were 
OQiiued,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  child's  course,  and  thenceforward,  until  his  Baptism  by  Dr. 
Kewley,  [who  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the  other  Mr.  Kewleyj)  the  **  K  " 
*tg  dropped  from  his  name.  It  was  resumed  at  that  time,  oat  of  regard  for  one  to  whom  hb^ 
*U  indebted,  under  Qod,  for  many  spiritual  bleasingi.'' 
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England  Slates,  except  Connecticut,  came  to  Middlcbury,  ftnd  under 
authority  young  Ilenshaw  wa^  commissioned  to  act  as  a  lay  reader. 
means  of  Lis  zealous  labours,  several  congregations  were  cstablbhed 
different  parts  of  the  State.  But  wishing  to  pass  through  a  regular  cm 
of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  ho  soon  went  to  Brbtol,  R.  I.,  wl 
Bishop  Griswold  resided,  and  placed  himself  under  his  care.  S 
officiating  as  lay  reader,  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  important  instruni 
tality,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  in  bringing  about  an  extensive  r 
gious  awakening,  tliat  greatly  rejoiced  the  Bishop^s  heart,  in  1812. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Ilenshaw  was  married  to  Marj,  dan 
ter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Gorham,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  They  had  eleven  ck 
ren,  only  four  of  whom  now  (1857)  survive.  One  son,  Daniel,  i 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1842,  entered  the  ministry,  and  is  Rector 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Providence. 

At  Bishop  (j  riswold's  earnest  request,  he  went  to  Marblehead,  Mass.,  wl 
yet  only  a  lay  reader,  and  spent  some  time  there,  in  1814-15,  in  cndcaroori 
to  resuscitate  a  church,  which  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  seemed  aim* 
verging  towards  extinction ;  and  his  labours  were  attended  by  a  marl 
blessing.  On  the  very  earliest  day  in  which  he  could  be  canonica 
ordained, — (June  18,  1813, — the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  bis  birt 
Bishop  Griswold  admitted  him  to  the  Order  of  Deacons,  in  St.  Michai 
Church,  Bristol.  He  was  almost  immediately  after  chosen  to  serve  in  = 
Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  ho  was  ordained  Priest  by  Bisl 
Ilobart,  on  the  13th  of  June,  181G, — his  twenty-fourth  birth-day. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  Mr.  Ilenshaw  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Pete 
Church,  Baltimore;  a  church  which,  though  for  many  years  it  badenjo] 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  liad,  owing  to  certain  adverse  circumstan 
connected  with  the  ministry  of  his  predecessor,  sunk  to  almost  the  low 
point  of  depression.  But  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  new  Rector  proi 
adequate  to  the  exigency,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  very  soonrevii 
under  his  ministry.  Here  he  remained  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  paa 
for  twenty-six  years  ;  and  wliat  the  amount  of  bis  success,  during  t 
period,  was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas,  upon  his  iM 
sion  to  the  Ilectorate,  there  were  only  forty-five  communicants,  wliea 
closed  his  labours  there,  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-four;  andt 
whole  number  added  during  his  incumbency  was  nine  hundred.  He  I 
also  baptized  one  thousand  and  eighteen  persons,  and  presented  five  k 
dred  and  six  for  Confirmation. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henshaw 
his  Alma  Mater,  in  1830. 

While  he  lived  in  Maryland,  Dr.  Ilenshaw,  though  intensely  devoted 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  own  fiock,  exerted  an  influence  that  read 
much  beyond  it.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  the  erection  of  sere 
new  churches,  and  the  establishment  of  several  new  congregations ;  ■ 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  preachers  in  the  re(^0B|1 
services  were  often  put  in  requisition,  and  sometimes  in  distant  paitl 
the  country,  in  aid  of  special  efi*orts  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  CM 
He  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  Missions.  His  large  hn 
delighted  to  recognise  the  world  as  his  field ;  and  wherever  there  «i 
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kuDftB  bMDgii  ihnl  out  from  lb>-  li^lil  of  tlie  Uoepel  or  the  mtttn  of  gnce. 
be  wu  n»dy  to  cu-opt^ratc  iu  an;  effort  to  onligblen  and  itsve  iheiu.  He 
ptrfamed  ntoat  iui[)ur(aDt  >>ervicu  in  the  Convcnlloiu,  both  Diocesan  and 
General.  It  wu  no  unitil!  t^xlimonj  to  kw  ability  and  ni«folnes!,  that  he 
wms  a  KcprtsMtDtativo  of  ihc  Iltiuno  nf  Clcriral  and  Lny  Deputies  nf  the 
GMMral  CoovcDtion,  from  wbaleoever  Diocosc  ho  lived  in,  almost  witbont 
nlam{itMii,  from  tho  yvar  1H14,  when  milt  a  Deacon,  to  the  year  1^43, 
«k«a  be  wac  lr»iufcrrcd  to  tbe  House  of  Biebopi. 

Dr.  HctHbaw'e  relations,  not  only  witb  bi«  own  people,  but  witb  his 
bniluen  in  tbe  raioistry,  with  Christians  of  other  denominations,  and  with 
tkc  Goamiinity  at  largo,  were,  doriog  tbe  whole  period  of  hid  reeuI«BCO 
!■  Bnlttnore,  every  ibing  be  could  dcitire.  He  bad  beeu  repeatedly  nomi- 
aM*)!  for  the  Epiecojiale  of  Maryland,  when  a.  vacuney  occurred  in  it,  and 
is  (*ch  case  receiTed  a  Urge  vote,  though  Dot  sufficient  to  elect  him.  At 
lM£ih,  in  1843.  he  wa»  cboscn  to  611  that  office  in  Rhode  Inland,  which. 
tftier  the  di-ath  of  Bishop  Grtnwold,  had  been  made  a  diatinct  Diocese.  At 
the  name  time,  be  was  elected  Rector  of  Grace  Cbnreh,  in  Providence. 
He  felt  called  upon  to  accept  these  offices,  though  it  cost  bim  a  bitter  pang 
Iff  •nader  the  tic  wbieb  had  eo  long  bound  bim  to  his  own  bvlovud  flook. 
Be  MWn  removed  witb  bis  family  to  Providence,  nod  almost  immediately 
hgan  ibe  work  of  Cbnrcb  exteuHion.  In  tbe  face  of  obstacles  which  few 
Mnld  have  bad  tbe  resolution  to  cneonnter,  be  planned  and  aecomplj^ffl 
tkc  ervciton  of  a  new,  spacious  and  magnificent  church  edidce,  in  place  of 
lh>  imsU  and  aneicnt  building  which  Grace  Church  had  previously  OCCTI- 
|M-  He  wn»  alikt:  energetic  and  saccesiiful  in  his  Diocese ;  and,  during 
Aa  nine  years  that  be  presided  over  it,  its  growth  was  at  once  constant, 
Jtfid  and  healthful. 

Buhup  Hciubaw  enjoyed  excellent  health  until  late  in  tbe  summer  of 
1849-  lie  ihiru  bad  a  sudden  and  alarming  attack,  in  reference  to  which 
he  writes  in  his  private  journal  as  follows: — 

**  Ah'Ul  iKii  i.'duck  thin  mnrulng,  I  awuke  ttltli  a  ecTcre  ilrictnre,  ■  iialo  In  tbe 
tptaM  and  In  tlio  anui,  liil«rraritlng  fne  nraplration,  and  tomeliioes  thr«at*aiDg  Mfb- 
oUsa-  1  am  fullj  persuaded  lliat  the  ajniptoiiia  are  thoan  of 'angina  ptetetit,' 
•<Ktlag  the  larger  TMsele  iil'  ilu:  Li'srt,  tlie  itiseaiie  with  wlilch  my  falhcr  dint.  J 
wculit'^f  th«c  attacks,  Iheivrnre,  nut  only  ■»  lokcns  of  au  iiicaribte  iliwsiin,  but  a* 
wvrBtags  IVoni  my  lIcaTenIr  Fatber  to  be  fully  prepared  anil  daily  watching  for  my 
d«DK».  I  rvlVrred  Iti  the  mitiortance  of  this  ia  my  last  Addreai  lo  the  Conveation. 
vLicli  occurrrd  on  the  AiiDivcrsary  of  my  birtb-ilay,  and  of  my  ordlnatloa  U  DMOon 
•ad  frirat.  But  I  probably  little  ILuuaiit,  ai  tliat  time,  ibai  I  ibould  ao  uon  haru 
ta  nnoiuiTvcal  wirulng  like  iMn.  Lurd,  give  me  iruc  repentance  and  tnt  TurKivencBa 
fi>r  all  my  pad  tini.  Saiictlf>-mpmi>re  iboroughly.  Give  me  grace  to  makx  alliwfd- 
IU  |«vp*r»ti'>n.  Hay  1  live  every  day  aa  If  it  were  my  lul.  Hay  I  bam  my  lulas 
^nlnl  aluiuc,  anil  my  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  and  may  I  be  like  unto  Ibe  atr- 
!••«  wtM  «ali>  fiir  ihf  coming  uf  bis  Lord.    Hear  mc,  O  Lord,  and  anawnr  fur  Je*u>' 

r  In  th*?  summer  of  1850,  he  bad  an  attack  of  apoplexy;  from  which, 
lawcvcr,  he  was  soon  relieved,  with  slight  apparent  CDnse({uences-  A  few 
■kwllia  after,  be  was  bereaved  of  a  beloved  son  in  a  foreign  land  ; — which 
jk  fch  a»  a  «irc  affliction,  though  he  bowed  suhmiasively  before  it  u  a 
pifciiily  rhai«liscmr.nt,  and  seemed  most  of  all  desirous  that  it  might  be 
|jfeWtt£ed  to  his  surviving  children. 

Fin  the  sammerof  18.^2,  Bishop  Whittingham,  of  Maryland,  finding  H 
waMaary,  on  account  of  his  falling  health,  to  make  a  voynge  to  Europe, 
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requested  Bishop  Heii8haw  to  perform  certain  Episcopal  duties  in  his  Dio- 
cese, which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  undischarged.  The  seleetion  was 
regarded  as  highly  appropriate ;  and  his  old  friends  in  Maryland  were  pre- 
pared to  greet  him  with  a  most  cordial  welcome.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
after  a  domestic  festival,  in  which  all  his  family  were  permitted  to  partici- 
pate, he  left  home,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  and  apparently  in 
better  health  thad  he  had  enjoyed  for  some  time.  On  reaching  Baltimore, 
he  was  congratulated  by  his  friends  on  the  unexpected  degree  of  Tigoar 
which  he  manifested,  from  which  they  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
dangers  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  him,  were,  for  the  time  at  least, 
averted.  On  the  11th  of  the  month,  he  preached  and  confirmed  in  two 
churches  in  Georgetown.  D.  C,  where  also  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  Bishop  Johns  of  Virginia,  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate and  endeared  friends. 

DuriDg  the  next  week,  he  was  diligently  occupied  with  his  offidil 
duties, — travelling,  preachiDg,  confirming,  administering  the  Communion, 
and  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  in  extreme  heat,  and  even  after  the 
symptoms  of  serious  indisposition  had  begun  to  appear.  On  Sunday,  the 
18th  of  July,  he  rode  twenty  miles,  and  performed  a11  the  usual  sendees. 
The  next  day,  he  rode  eighteen  miles  to  another  church,  and  his  carriage 
having  broke  down  on  the  way,  he  was  so  exhausted  when  he  reached  the 
place,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand.  Contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  people,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  weakness,  he  again  did  erMj 
thing  which  his  appointment  contemplated.  He  lodged  that  night  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Eichardson,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Church,  who  lifsd 
about  seven  miles  from  Frederick.  The  next  morning,  about  day  hreskt 
he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  closed  hii 
earthly  course.  When  he  knew  that  his  end  was  near,  he  endeavoured  to 
comfort  his  young  son,  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief;  gave  him  sons 
necessary  directions  in  respect  to  his  money  and  clothes';  sent  affectiouli 
messages  to  his  family  ;  and  then  quietly  waited  for  t&e  decisiTe  change. 
His  remains  were  carried  first  to  Baltimore,  and  lay  for  a  while  in  the 
church  where  his  voice  had  for  so  many  years  been  heard,  that  his 
rous  friends  there  might  see  his  face  once  more ;  afler  which,  they 
conveyed  to  his  family  in  Providence,  where,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  Us* 
cese,  he  found  his  final  resting  place. 

The  following  are  Bishop  Henshaw's  publications : — A  Sermon  preseM 
before  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Pious  Young  Men  for  the  Minietiyt 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  fifth  Annual  Meeting  held  M 
Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  1823.     An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Asi^ 
ciated  Alumni  of  Middlcbury  College  at  the  Commencement,  1887.   A 
Volume   of    Hymns,    (5th   edition),    1832.     The   Usefubess   of  SnniQ 
Schools :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  the  American  Sunday  ScM 
Union,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  1833.     A  Traot  OA  Os» 
firmation.     Communicant's  Guide.     *^  Henshaw's  Sheridan,'*  oonsistiif  if 
Lessons  on  Elocution,  and  Instructions  and  Criticisms  on  the  Beadilgrf 
the  Church  Service,  1834.     Theology  for  the  People:  AOoursesfflr 
mons  on  the  Church  Catechism,  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dellialb 
1840.     A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rt.  BeT.  Bieliavi  Cta* 
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ningUoore,  D.  D.,  1S41.  A  Sermon  oponsi one d  by  tie  de&thof  f^eai^nl 
HiimsoD,  1S41.  Memoir  of  tLe  Life  of  the  Kt.  Rev.  Rioiiard  Chuiititog 
Miwrc,  I>.  D.,  ISlii.  An  Inquiry  concerniug  tho  Second  AJvent,  1S42, 
Lectures  on  tLe  terms  Priest,  Altar,  and  Sacrifice,  as  used  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  1843,  The  Work  of  Christ's  Living  Body:  A  Sermon  preaubcd 
before  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  1843.  A  Dificourse  on 
the  Signs  of  the  times,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Misaioua  at  Ut>  first 
Triennial  meeting  after  his  Consccralion.  A  Sermon  at  tbc  Couseeratioo  of 
the  Rl,  Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.  D.,  1847.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  laland,  on  the  Stewardship  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  I84S.  A  Discourse  on  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Jubilee,  or  one 
Lnndred  and  fiftieth  Anaiveri-ary  of  ihc  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  tlm 
(jospsl  in  Foreign  Paris,  1851.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  th« 
Diocese  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  Duties  of  Churchmen  in  these  times,  1852. 


FEOM  THE  RET.  JOBS  COLEMAN,  D.  D. 

PauiiDKi.pat4,  November  17,  IBM. 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  revered  and  beloved  Bishop  Ilenshaff, 
4Sd  Dot  Income  very  intimate  till  the  year  1833.  Though  very  young  at  ths 
li«w,  I  distinctly  remember  the  peculiar  and  excitmg  circumstances  under  which 
beoune  as  a  Etranger  (though  preceded  by  an  already  acquired  reputation  for 
|aetj,  eloquence,  and  talents)  to  my  native  city,  llaltimore,  in  ths  spring  of 
1817.  having  been  called  to  succeed  the  Rev.  George  Dashiell  in  the  Rectorship 
at  St.  PeU'r's.  The  condition  of  tho  l.ittcr  parish,  at  the  time,  was  one  ornlniosC 
niter  ruin,  produced  by  the  unhappy  course  or  its  late  pastor,  who  had  been 
tampcllcil  to  resign,  and  tvas  subsequently  degraded  from  thu  ministry;  and  U 
had  temporarily  lapsed  into  the  sin  of  schism.  The  immense  congregation, 
■liich  had  been  distinguished  for  its  religious  activity,  was  now  scattered  and 
diBorgnniecd;  although  quite  an  important  minority  still  adhered  to  Mr.  Dashiellj 
for  whom  they  built  a  new-  house  of  worship,  and  to  which  they  followed  him. 
Vr.  llenshaw  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  assumed  this  arduow 
ehaf^ge — one  surrounded  with  so  many  embarrassments  and  obstacles  to  succou, 
tbst  no  ordinary  clergyman  would  have  had  the  courage  to  face  them.  But  ench 
*tx  tbe  young  Rector's  admirable  patience,  witidom,  and  piety,  that,  by  God's 
UcBBiog  on  his  peculiar  tjuallflcatious  for  the  discharge  of  duties  nt  once  so  dif- 
Sealt  and  so  delicate,  he  "  rai.scd  up  the  tabernacle  that  was  fallen,  and  closed 
np  the  breaches  thereof,  and  built  it  as  in  the  days  of  old." 

Sunday  evening,  September  22d,  1833,  will  ever  be  remembered  by  me  ss  one 
of  (he  most  important  epochs  of  my  life.  For  seven  years  preceding,  I  had 
Leen  a  member  of  the  Metliodist  denomination,  and  during  all  that  time  waa 
Severely  tried  by  alternate  conviction  and  doubt  as  to  a  call  to  the  ministry.  On 
the  evening  mentioned  I  was  led,  in  a  singularly  providential  way,  to  attend  St. 
J*eter's  Church;  and  the  sermon  of  Mr.  (or  as  he  had  now  become  Dr.)  Ilen- 
■likir  Eo  powcrrully  aSecled  me  that  1  could  no  longer  doubt  as  to  the  path  of 
duly,  and  that  it  pointed  me  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
br.  II.  fclt  a  deep  interest  in  young  men,  and  during  the  forty  years  of  his  min- 
tatrTt  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  labours  and  cares,  directed  the  the<^ 
loei'^'*'  Etudics  of  a  very  large  number,  several  of  whom  have  preceded  bim  t4 
tKat  "  rest  "  into  which  he  has  lately  entered,  while  all  who  survive  now  moartt 
turn  as  a  father.  Encouraged  by  a  knowledge  of  hie  character  in  [his  respect,  I 
Waited  upon  him  in  a  few  days  to  seek  his  advice;  and  was  received  with  a  kind^ 
ttt»»    which  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  encouragemenl  far  beyond  what  I 
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anticipated.  I  well  remember  tbat  his  first  words,  after  I  had  laid  before  bim 
ujy  perplexities  and  fears,  were  those  of  lioly  Scripture — "  The  meek  will  Ue 
guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  lie  teach  his  way."  He,  atonoe,  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  proffered  me  all  the  aid  in  his  power — the  free  use  of  his 
library,  his  personal  instructions,  and  whatever  could  facilitate  my  entrance  into 
the  ministry;  and  Jean  never  forget  how  closely  and  tenderly,  from  tlut  momeot, 
he  acted  a  parent's  part  towards  me.  It  is  not  strange  tbat  his  numerous  stu- 
dents, with  so  many  opportunities,  afforded  by  the  intimate  and  endearing  rela- 
tion which  he  bore  to  them,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  character  as  a  uao, 
a  Christian,  a  clergymun,  a  pastor,  a  preceptor  and  friend,  should  have  so 
revered  and  loved  him. 

By  Dr.  Ilenshaw  I  was  presented  fur  ConOrmation,  and  admitted  to  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Church;  and,  upon  application  made  through  him,  I  was  received 
as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  direct  my 
studies,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  Johns,  (then  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Bal- 
timore, now  Assistant  Bisliop  of  Virginia,)  to  conduct  my  examinations.  By 
him  also  I  was  presented  to  the  Bisliop,  when  I  was  ordained,  both  as  Deacon 
and  as  Priest.  A  very  free  and  unreserved  correspondence  between  us  was  kept 
up  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  I  need  not  say  how  carefully  I  preserved,  and 
how  highly  I  prize,  his  numerous  vulujible  letters. 

I  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  will  not  protract  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  to  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Bishop  Ilenshaw,  an  inci- 
dent for  which  I  am  indebted  to  an  actual  witness  of  it,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McJiltoB, 
of  Baltimore.  An  effort  had  been  commenced  in  1840,  by  the  congregation  of 
St.  Peter's,  urged  on  by  the  masterly  eloquence  of  the  Rector,  to  establish  a  new 
church  in  the  Western  part  of  the  city.  At  a  parish  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  enterprise,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he 
made  such  an  appeal  to  their  sympathies  as  could  not  be  resisted.  For  years  St. 
Peter's  had  been  filled,  and  many  families  were  annually  lost  to  the  church,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  pews.  **  Upon  many  of  their 
infant  brows,"  said  he,  *'  [  have  poured  the  waters  of  Baptism.  I  have  met 
them  frequently  at  the  chancel  for  catechetical  instruction.  I  have  prepared 
them  for  the  solemn  dedication  of  themselves  to  God  in  t](ie  Holy  rite  of  Confir- 
mation. I  have  presented  them  to  the  Bishop,  and  stood  by  with  all  bat  s 
parent's  interest,  while  they  received  the  sacred  ordinance  that  ratified  th'j 
Baptismal  vows.  And  after  all  this,  to  know  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  church,  because  there  was  not  room  for  their  accommodation  in  it,  is  a  thing 
of  painful,  grievous  recollection.  I  have  followed  them  with  my  interest  and 
my  prayers;  but  it  is  anguish  indescribable  to  me  that  they  can  no  more  receivo 
my  instructions,  and  that  I  cannot  now  bear  them  as  my  own  upon  the  arms  of 
faith;  that  I  cannot  lead  them  as  portions  of  my  flock 'beside  the  still  waters  of 
comfort  in  the  GosiKil." 

Under  the  impression  of  this  address,  a  Vestry  for  the  new  church  wai 
appointed,  and  services  commenced.  There  were,  however,  numerous  diffienltirt 
chietiy  in  the  way  of  raising  the  necessary  funds;  and  by  these  Dr.  Henshaw 
was  greatly  troubled.  Dr.  McJilton,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  Orders,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Vestry,  writes  thus: — 

**  It  was  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  him  (Dr.  H.)  that  the  new  church  shonM 
be  admitted  into  union  with,  and  represented  in,  the  Convention  of  the  Die- 
cesc  in  1841.  lie  was  fearful  that,  if  it  was  not  then  admitted,  the  parties 
engaged  in  it  would  slacken  their  energies,  and  the  enterprise  prove  m  faOnn. 
The  day  before  that  for  the  asscmblinorof  the  Convention,  1  made  several  incAe* 
tual  efforts  to  obtain  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  orgSB- 
izing  the  church,  and  preparing  for  its  admission  into  the  Convention.  After 
service  at  night  in  the  lecture-room  of  St.  Peter's,  I  informed  the  deceased  of  the 
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appannt  Indifference  of  tlie  Vestry  in  relation  to  tlie  new  cbnrch,  aod  of  tnj 
r.-|ivi>Uil  bilnrt-x  to  procure  oDiueling.  With  a  mingled  mildness,  detenu i nation 
ftinJ  digiiltjF  in  his  conntenanoe,  he  said  to  uie — '  You  must  have  a  meeting  of 
lour  Vestry  to-night,  if  midnight  arrives  before  70U  can  get  tLe  members 
t'igclltcr.  If  the  organization  is  not  clfected  to-night,  the  effort  to  build  tlie 
rUiiieh  is  a  fnilure.'  His  speech,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
IiiiuKclr.iitKpired  me  with  anew  determination;  and  late  as  it  was, — nearly  ten  at 
iiifiit,  1  started  on  my  yet  doubtful  mission.  The  animated  image  of  t1i« 
ik-cwuril  ytas  contiitually  licforo  mo,  and  I  hurried  on  in  tbe  accoinplishmont 
ft  his  desire.  It  was  more  than  midnight — it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
l«furis  the  VoBtry  could  be  assembled;  for  nearly  every  memt«r  had  to  bo 
mraaard  (ram  liis  bet).  Hut  the  deed  was  done.  The  meeting  took  place.  The 
(jMnch  sa«  officially  orgnnixcd.and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  olfer ted.  The 
next  day.  It  was  ndiiiitlt>d  by  tlio  Convention  into  union  with  the  Church,  nnd 
bt4  its  representatives  on  the  door  of  the  Convention.  To  the  elForts  of  that 
H^t,  BO  urgently  impelled,  and  so  certainly  occasioned  by  himself,  did  tl» 
tenosed  ever  after  attribute  the  success  of  his  enterprise  in  the  erection  of  the 
Chureb  of  tbe  Ascension." 

Dr.  Denshaw  delivered  the  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  thg 
building,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  its  consecration.  I  m.ij  add  th»t 
(be  oonxregation  has  gone  on  to  prosper,  and  is  notr  one  of  tbe  most  flourishing 
in  Ihe  city  of  Baltimore,  Nor  h  this  the  only  place  of  worship  there,  whose 
tnetion  be  procured  by  his  own  efforts;  while  be  materially  assiMted  in  tha 
HtelfUshment  of  several  others. 

My  U«t  interview  with  Bishop  Henshaw  was  the  day  after  be  left  home  to 
farform  temporary  Episcopal  duties  in  Maryland.  It  was  arranged,  at  that 
litiic,  (hat,  if  possible,  I  should  join  him  st  some  one  of  his  appointments,  and 
uvixniiany  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  Vi.iitation.  But  nias,  1  little 
ihowgbt,  on  grasping  his  hand  at  parting  that  evening,  n'hen  ho  appeared  in  such 
«xallent  health  and  spirits, — that  I  should  see  his  face  no  more!  In  a  few 
4sya.  K  telegraphic  despatch  announced  the  sad  and  astounding  intelligence  of 
his  sndden  death.  The  lamentation  occasioned  by  this  event  was  as  exlensive 
«•  tbe  Cburch  itself  in  this  country,  in  every  part  of  which  it  was  folt  that  we 
h«d  been  deprived  of  one  of  our  most  pious,  faithful  and  able  Jtishops. 

Many  interesting  and  endearing  reminiscences  CDnneclcd  with  Bishop  Hensbaw 
tpring  up,  on  which  I  should  love  to  linger;  but  I  fear  that  my  pen  has  already 
run  tu  B  greater  length  Chan  is  consistent  with  the  plun  of  your  proposed  work — 
for  tbe  BOCCMa  of  which'  you  have  my  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  servnnt, 

JOHN  COLEMAS. 


FROM  THE  RT.  REV,  THOMAS  ATKINSON,  D.  D., 

Raleiob,  N.  C,  June  1,  1856. 

RcT.  and  dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  very  courteous  letter,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  my  impressions  of  Bishop  Henshaw. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight  until  1843,  when  I  was  chosen  to  flII  the 
T««iicy  in  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  which  had  beon 
prodacfd  by  his  rvsignnlion  consequent  on  his  election  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Rhode  Island.  From  that  lime  until  his  death,  I  saw  a  good  denl  of  him  in 
Baltimore,   a   rity  to  which  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  where  be  h«d  many 
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devoted  friends;  in  the  cities  whero  the  Boards  and  Qeneral  ConTmtkHU  of  onr 
Church  met;  and  at  his  own  hospitable  home.  Being  his  suooesaor  in  a  parish 
where  he  had  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life,  his  ton  bong  for 
some  years  my  Assistant  in  the  same  parish,  and  entertaining  vary  similar  Tievs 
as  to  doctrine  and  Church  polity,  there  was  considerable  intimacy  between  as, 
marked,  on  his  part,  by  confidence  and  kindness,  and  on  mine  by  great  respect 
and  very  high  regard.  My  opinion  of  him,  which  had  been  frTourable  befoiel 
know  him,  was  very  much  heightened  by  personal  acquaintanoey  and  by  the 
observations  1  made  on  the  field  of  his  former  labours. 

His  appearance  was,  as  1  believe  often  happens,  characteristic  of  the  man.  Be 
never  was  tall,  and  in  early  lifu  lie  was  thin,  and  then,  i  have  understood^  was 
strikingly  handsome.  When  1  knew  him,  he  liad  become  stout,  and  ezlnbited 
a  robustness  of  frame  which  seemed  to  promise  vigour  of  character,  and  gnat 
capacity  of  endurance.  And  these  qualities  he  certainly  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  lie  was  a  bold,  manly,  independent,  self-centered  person,  alvays 
calm,  always  ready,  and  exercising,  consequently,  great  authority  oTer  those  vith 
whom  he  was  associated.  His  fureiiead  was  open  and  expanded,  and  indieated 
breadth  of  intellect.  His  eyes  furnislicd  u  striking  illustration  of  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  phrenology.  It  is  well  known  that  the  professors  of  that  system  teach 
that  the  organ  of  language,  ur  memory  of  words,  is  set  under  the  eyes,  so  that 
when  the  organ  is  large  and  niucli  developed,  the  eyes  are  made  prominent ;  and 
certainly  in  the  case  of  Bishop  llenshaw,  the  concurrence  of  these  things  was 
very  observable.  Tlierc  was  tlie  fulness  and  prominence  of  eye,  and  there  vss 
tiie  power  of  language,  the  readiness  and  tenacity  of  memory.  It  ia  said  that 
by  once  reading  over  a  sermon  of  his  own  composition,  lie  would  'be  able  to 
repeat  it  with  literal  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  entire  freedom.  Hiscon- 
mand  of  language  gave  him  great  readiness  in  debate,  and  this  being  sustained  by 
thorough  mastery  uf  the  subjects  he  discussed,  and  general  soundness  of  mind, 
and  vigour  of  argumentation,  caused  his  voice  to  be  listened  to  with  pecnliar 
respect  in  any  assembly  in  which  he  sat.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  add 
that  1  have  heard  an  eminent  man,  who  was  himself  distinguished  asadebaltf 
in  the  most  conspicuous  arena  in  this  country,  say  that  he  had  never  attempted 
to  reply  to  any  man  who  more  completely  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said  in 
behalf  of  his  side  of  any  question,  than  Bishop  Ucnshaw.  At  the  same  time  i 
do  not  wish  to  represent  him  as  being  a  man  of  the  very  highest  order  of  intellect, 
for  this  he  certainly  was  not.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  him  with 
such  reasoners  as  Hooker  and  Butler,  who  have  conquered  now  worlds  of  hnmaa 
thought,  or  with  such  masters  of  Rhetoric  as  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Massillon — n^ 
we  do  not  see  in  his  sermons  or  other  compositions,  any  thing  to  remind  nsof 
the  profound  analysis  of  John  Henry  Newman,  or  of  the  glowing  brilliancy  of 
Chalmers  and  Melville.  We  observe  the  workings  of  a  mind  naturally  clear, 
sound,  and  vigorous,  trained  to  patient  labour,  and  accustomed  to  express  its 
conceptions  in  language  which  is  always  perspicuous  and  approprUte;  some- 
times ornate,  but  never  clothed  with  that  garb  with  which  a  master  mind  arrays 
its  stalwart  intellectual  progeny.  As  compared,  however,  with  the  great  bo4j 
of  intelligent  and  educated  men,  he  was  manifestly  and  incontestibly  their  saps- 
rior.  He  was  an  eminently  wise  counsellor.  Not  only  did  his  reach  of  thongbt 
and  soundness  of  judgment  contribute  to  this,  but  likewise  his  moral  power,  hii 
calm,  firm  temjxjrament,  not  easily  swayed  by  the  passions  or  interests  of  tht 
moment.  He  was  therefore  much  consulted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  W- 
low-la boui-crs,  while  in  charge  of  a  single  congregation,  as  well  as  when  ptaosd 
oyer  a  Diocese.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  short  as  was  the  period  ef 
his  Episcopate,  it  was  long  enough  to  manifest  the  value  of  his  judgment 
laborious  industry,  and  to  impart  great  weight  to  his  opinions  in  the 
tions  of  his  brethren  in  that  office. 
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As  k  preacher,  he  stond  very  iii^rh.  Ho  ,lid  not  read  liu  sermnna,  na  is  usuni 
with  <-l«rfymeii  or  the  Eptscopnl  Cliuich,  but  Ijb  conipoiiiKl  them  with  cure,  and 
ineorpoTiilud  in  Ihem  the  result;  of  mucli  stiiijy  nnd  thougtit.  When  nccessnry, 
liowcTer,  he  cipoke  purely  extemponucously,  and  showed  peculiar  aptitude  for 
tlml  sort  of  discoume,  having  great  rettdiiicsa  of  thought  aud  caiumnnd  of  lan- 
guage. So  distinguifihed  were  liij  powers  in  the  pulpit  that,  hy  unirorsAl  consent, 
be  ranked  among  the  roreinoat  preiicherti  in  tho  city  of  Baltimore,  a  pluce  never 
sterile  in  that  sort  oftatunt,  and  indeed  was  by  not  a  few  considered  to  be  entitled 
to  the  highest  place  of  all. 

But  his  abilities  as  a  preacher  did  not,  hy  any  means,  constitute  his  strongest 
claim  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow-Qien,  This  rested  on  hia  devo- 
tion us  a  minister,  bis  bonovolenee,  his  purity,  Iiis  piety  aa  a  man.  Having  auc- 
ttedod  him  in  that  charge  which  ho  lungest  filled,  I  could  trace  his  footsteps  in 
Cite  field  be  cultivated,  and  better  estimate  bis  assiduity  and  ftithfulness.  His 
capacity  for  lubour  was  iuinienso.  lie  had  a  very  large  congregation,  and  no 
usiataot,  and  rurely  loft  tho  city  for  rest  or  rafresbment;  but  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  bo  had  tho  same  circle  of  duty.  He  was  engaged  publicly,  and 
from  bonxe  lo  house,  teaching,  ndraonishing,  rebuking,  eshorling,  consoling. 
With  great  force  of  character  be  united  tenderness  of  feeling.  He  was  the 
friend  as  wall  as  the  minister  of  his  people.  He  sytnpathJEed  in  their  sorrows, 
Jtod  attracted  towards  himself  an  unusual  measure  of  their  affection,  and  espe- 
cully,  I  may  add,  was  this  true  of  those  in  humble  life.  lie  left  behind  him  in 
Baltimore  persons  to  whom  no  other  mmister  rould  ever  supply  his  place. 
iriten  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a  Diocese,  tho  same  qualities  wore  exhibited 
by  him,  and  as  far  as  time  was  allowed  him,  the  same  resultii  were  accompliiilied. 
Il£  was  well  qauliSed  to  rule  men  hy  his  energy,  his  wisdom,  his  calm  fortitude, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  the  ttiiidness  of  hb  feelings.  And  though  I  saw  his  Dio- 
cese but  rarely,  and  only  as  a  stranger,  1  am  well  assured  that  it  prospered 
very  much  under  his  administration.  Wliile  in  Rhode  Island,  he  held,  in  con- 
junction with  his  Episcopate,  the  charge  of  a  parish,  which  greatly  increased 
under  bis  labours,  and  leaving  a  comparatively  small  and  inconvenient  building, 
trecled  for  itself  one  of  the  noblest  church  edifices  in  the  country.  If  success, 
then,  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  merit  in  a  minister  of  Christ,  his  merit  must 
hare  been  remarkable.  Nor  was  he  only  successful  in  buildJJig  up  congrt- 
gtfivna — he  had  a  higher  skill — he  built  up  malg.  Many  toucliing  instances 
bft*B  I  known  of  admirable  fitith  and  love  exhibited  in  life  and  in  death  hy  thoss 
vfai  bad  been  guided  and  fed  by  this  faithful  shepherd  of  souls.  And  I  ought 
10  •dd  my  conviction  that  much  of  his  efficiency  in  this  highest  of  all  labours 
resolted  fmra  the  fulness  and  fervour  vrith  n:hich  be  was  accustomed  to  preach 
Jeans  Christ  and  Him  cruciQed.  lie  did  not  neglect  to  insist  on  man's  duties, 
and  the  privileges  of  which  lie  is  made  partaker  by  menihership  in  the  Cliuroh 
of  Qod;  but  the  burden  of  his  preaching  was  our  redemption  by  the  one  Media- 
tor, and  the  excellencies  of  that  Mediator.  lie  was  withal  a  man  of  largo  heart 
and  large  views.  Amid  his  manifold  labours  in  his  cBpocial  Held,  he  found  time 
to  devote  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  the  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
lares,  Missions,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  the  Education  of  young  men  for 
Ibe  Ministry.  With  these  last  two  causes  he  was  es]>ooially  identified.  On  tlie 
Khdie,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction  that,  in  losing  Bishop  Henshnw> 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stales  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornummts, 
and  one  of  its  strongcstearthly  supports,  and  lost  him  at  a  time  when  his  services 
were  most  needed  and  most  valued.  And  that  this  was  the  general  sentiment 
of  that  Church  was  manifest  from  tho  respect  paid  to  his  memory  tlirougbont 
her  borders. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  ATKIKSOK. 
Vol.  V.  70 
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GREGORY  TOWNSEND  BEDELL,  D.  D* 

1814—1834. 

Gregory  Townsend  Bedell,  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  oa 
the  28tli  of  October,  1793.  Ilis  father  was  Israel  Bedell,  ft  man  of  graU 
excellence  of  character,  and  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Eb 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  Bichard  Channing  Moore,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Virginia.  She  was  distinguished  alike  for  her  personal  aitne- 
tions,  her  mental  accomplishments,  her  fine,  amiable  disposition,  and  ber 
consistent  Christian  life.  Gregory  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents;  thoogk 
his  father  had  three  daughters  by  a  former  marriage,  who,  after  bis  motWi 
death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  had  much  to  do  in 
superintending  his  education  and  moulding  his  character.  From  etdj 
childhood,  he  was  distinguished  for  a  gentle,  benevolent  and  forgiviog 
spirit,  and  for  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  insomuch  that  when  ha  wis 
only  two  years  old,  he  could  sing  several  tunes  with  great  accnracj.  He 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  nervous  system  was  even  painfbllj 
susceptible. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  father  in  business,  not  long  ifter 
his  mother^s  death,  the  family  became  so  much  embarrassed  that  thejwen 
apprehensive  of  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  which  they  hed  pmi- 
ously  entertained  of  giving  him  a  collegiate  education.  It  tunned  ovt, 
however,  that  through  the  considerate  generosity  of  a  distant  female  nb* 
tive,  the  obstacle  was  removed,  and  he  was  sent,  at  her  expeuM,  to  tk 
Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.  Here  he  became  a  universal  hiwt^ 
itc,  and  his  father  was  gladdened,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  good  aoooali 
he  received  in  regard  to  both  his  deportment  and  his  improvement. 

After  he  had  remained  at  Cheshire  two  years,  the  means  upon  whieh  kt 
had  depended  for  support  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  Hii 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  was  now,  for  some  timet  THJ 
dubious ;  but  so  desirous  were  his  sisters,  who  had  always  been  derotollf 
attached  to  him,  to  see  this  object  accomplished,  that  they  resolfad  It 
devote  the  whole  of  their  little  substance,  which  had  been  saved  9MiM 
their  father's  misfortunes  in  business,  to  his  education.  Aocordiii^J«  ■ 
1807,  he  entered  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Hit  hflilA, 
during  his  whole  college  life,  was  very  infirm,  insomuch  that,  but  for  tk 
influence  of  his  devoted  sisters,  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  College, mJ 
directed  his  attention  to  some  active  pursuit ;  but  still,  through  Ub  lAlb 
course,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar,  though  he  M 
distinguished  more  in  classical  than  scientific  studies. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  in  1811,  ho  commenced  his  prepaimtki  tf 
Holy  Orders,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  How,  one  of  the  Asabtaat 
tors  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  He  was  now  brought  into  the 
intimate  relations  with  Bishop  Ilobart,  towards  whom  he  ever  aftermii 
entertained  an  affectionate  regard,  though  his  views  and  the  Bishop^ i* 

*  Memoirs  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tjng.— MS.  from  his  aoo,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  T. 
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ikny  Bubjeets,  became,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  considerably  diverse.  The 
Jisiiop  ordained  him  ou  tbe  4th  of  November,  1814,  withiu  ooe  week  ftftcr 
ic  hftd  ntlftinetl  the  canonical  nge. 

Mr.  ItodoII's  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  awakened  &□  uncommon  imter- 
it — Lis  remarkably  graceful  ElocutioD  combined  with  bia  finished  stjle  of 
aotposiliuu  la  render  Itiin  one  of  the  most  attraotivo  young  proackcra  of 
it  day.  Daring  the  winter  and  spring  after  his  ordination,  he  traTdlled 
■to  the  Southern  States,  visiting  several  of  the  more  important  cities  1  and 
e  became  a  general  favonrite  in  the  various  circles  into  which  be  was 
irown.  After  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  passed  a  few  months  with  his 
rther  in  the  eity  of  New  York  ;  and  tbougli  ho  had  received  invitatiouM  to 
iltle  in  various  places,  one  of  which  was  from  a  very  prominent  church  in 
M  of  the  Soathem  States,  yet  his  ansiety  to  be  near  his  father  and  binily 
idn«eil  the  determination  to  remain  in  his  native  State,  and  be  aubsc- 
lently  accepted  the  charge  of  (he  cburch  at  Hudson.  He  removed  to 
OS  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1815, 

On  the  20lh  of  October,  ISlti,  Mr.  Bedell  was  married  to  Penelope 
hari^lon  of  Hudson — a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  affections,  and  fitted 
r  the  place  she  wa^  destined  to  occupy.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
ere  a.  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son  is  the  Re\.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D., 
rm  (1857)  Rector  of  the  Cburch  of  the  Ascension  in  the  city  of  New 
«rk. 

Hr.  Bedell's  ministry  at  Hudson  continued  not  far  from  three  years. 
oriDg  ihc  first  part  of  it,  his  slandarJ  of  Christian  character  as  well  as  of 
iDist^ria]  duty,  seems  to  bave  been,  in  his  own  subsequent  judgment, 
w  i  but  his  mind  gradually  acquired  a  .spiritual  tone,  bis  views  of  Chria- 
ao  truth  became  more  distinct  and  inlelligent,  and  his  thoughts  and  efforts 
ere  directed  with  new  ardour  towards  the  great  objcct.s  of  the  ministry. 
I  the  summer  of  1818,  he  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Hobort  as  a  suit- 
ile  person  to  take  charge  of  tbe  Cburcb  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. :  a  unani- 
oaa  call  was  soon  after  made  out  and  transmitted  to  him  ;  and,  though  at 
«t  be  felt  great  reluctance  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  that  should  fix 
a  residence  at  so  great  a  distance  from  his  early  friends  and  associations, 
it,  having  become  satisfied,  on  mature  refiectlon,  that  his  duty  pointed 
m  thither,  he  gave  an  afhrroativc  answer  to  the  call ;  and,  after  being 
duned  a  Presbyter  in  July,  be  removed  with  his  family,  in  October  of 
e  Bame  year,  to  Fayetteville. 

Here  be  was  instituted  as  Rector  of  the  church,  and  entered  with  great 
ligence  and  zeal  upon  bis  new  field  of  labour.  The  grand  object  at  which 
I  BOW  Steadily  aimed  was  the  conversion  and  spiritual  growth  of  his  peo* 
e  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  stated  services  of  the  Lord's  day,  he  estab- 
ihed  s  weekly  meeting  for  prayer  and  the  exposition  of  tbe  Scriptures, 
bis  own  house.  He  succeeded  in  healing  painful  differences  which 
d  existed  between  some  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyte- 
in  Churches;  and  shoived  himself  ready  to  co-operate  witb  other  denomi- 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 

fcr  as  he  believed  was  consistent  with  his  own  obligations  as  an  Epiaoo- 
t  minister.  The  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society  seems  first  to 
TC  directed  his  thoughts  to  this  point ;  and  tbe  result  of  his  reflection 
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upon  it  was  a  marked  change  in  his  views ,  and  a  corresponding  cluuige  in 
his  conduct. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  ho  was  visited  with  a  violent  disease,  which, 
though  not  of  long  continuance,  sufficiently  proved  the  unfavourable  infla* 
cnce  of  the  climate  upon  his  constitution.  Successive  attacks  of  fever  and 
ague,  endured  by  both  himself  and  his  wife,  made  it  more  probable,  in  each 
Huccecding  year,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  seek  some  other  residence. 
During  the  summer  of  1821,  he  made  a  visit  of  some  length  to  his  friends 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  returned  to  Fayetteville  in  the  antomn,  with 
much  improved  health.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  however, — and  in  it 
his  friends  felt  obliged  to  concur, — that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  find  a  settlement  in  a  more  Northern  climate.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  1822,  after  a  residence  at  Fayetteville  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  his  ministry  had,  in  various  ways,  been  greatly  blessed,  he 
took  leave  of  his  devoted  and  then  flourishing  congregation.  He  resolved 
upon  that  step  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  without  knowing  to  what  point 
he  should  direct  his  steps  ;  but  while  he  was  making  the  arrangements  for 
his  removal,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen  of  Phila- 
delphia, requesting  that  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  that  city,  with  a  view  to 
his  being  heard  as  a  candidate  by  the  United  Churches,  in  which  there 
was,  at  that  time,  a  vacancy.  This  vacancy,  however,  being  filled  before 
he  left  Fayetteville,  the  same  friend  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  gathefiqg 
a  new  congregation  in  the  same  city. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1822,  Mr.  Bedell  arrived  with  his  family  is 
Philadelphia,  and  was  cordially  received  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  who  bsd 
himself  been  but  about  six  months  a  resident  of  the  city.  Though  the  pro- 
ject of  gathering  a  new  church  met  with  but  little  favour,  a  few  indin- 
duals  were  found  who  consented  to  enlist  in  it ;  and  they  at  once  drew  ip 
and  signed  a  call  to  Mr.  Bedell  for  one  year,  which  he  accepted.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  grew  n^ndlj 
into  one  of  the  most  prominent  churches  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  BedcU  reiy 
soon  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  found  himself  in  a  sitvs- 
tion  eminently  favourable  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness. 

In  the  year  1830,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diril- 
ity  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

For  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  his  hetllk 
was  comparatively  good  ;  but,  after  about  four  years,  it  became  maniM 
that  he  was  overworked  ;  and  the  decay  of  strength  and  the  frequent  nir 
ing  of  blood  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  race  was  nearly  ran.  But  helivrf 
and  laboured  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  the  sprisg 
of  1829,  he  suffered  a  violent  attack  of  his  disease,  which  it  was  oonfideidj 
expected  would  prove  fatal ;  though  he  recovered  from  it,  and  was  sUl 
afterwards  to  return  to  his  accustomed  labours.  In  the  winter  of  18M,  ks 
was  much  confined  to  the  house,  and  attempted  only  an  occasional  disflksifl 
of  public  duty  through  the  spring.  Early  in  the  succeeding  summer,  ks 
removed  with  his  family  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  he  found  a  qniel 
every  way  congenial  with  his  feelings,  and  whence  he  was  able  to  pay 
sional  visits,  by  water,  to  Philadelphia.  About  this  time,  bj  tlie  adiioerf 
friends,  he  consented  to  make  a  journey,  in  company  with  his  wifeaadssii 
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to  llif  13c<lfurd  Springs  ;  auJ  tho  Jiiy  bcfuro  lio  left  homo.  (July  6,)  he 
kiltuiubtured  the  Communiou  and  yruadlieJ  liia  kat  sermon.  He  reauUtid 
Bcdfi;irJ  mure  comfortablj  than  hu  cspet'ted  ;  and,  after  hi^^  arrival  thure, 
»ceiiud,  fur  allttk  time,  somewhat  riicruitcd.  After  a  few  days,  however, 
liiH  symptoms  ahunged  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  thought  hiist  that  he  shoutil 
rutarn  to  Philadolpbia  with  as  liu!o  delay  as  possible.  He,  accordingly,  sot 
out  Id  return  by  way  of  Baltimore  1  and,  ou  hi:3  arrival  there,  was  exoeedingly 
lie  bill  (k  lit  d,  though  ho  still  expooted  to  proceed  almost  immediately  to 
Philaddiihia.  It,  however,  soou  became  apparent  that  ho  was  inadoquato 
lu  the  effurt,  and  (hat  the  time  of  bis  departure  had  nearly  oome.  He  lin- 
gered in  the  most  serene  and  joyful  triumph,  until  the  30tb  of  August, 
wbcn  bo  entered  Into  his  rest,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  bis  age.  Hii 
remains  were  taken  to  Pbiladelpbia  the  next  day,  for  interment ;  and,  on 
ibe  Sabbath  succeeding  the  Funeral,  bis  venerable  uncle.  Bishop  Moore  of 
VirsUiin,  being  in  Philadelphia,  preached  a  Sermon  to  the  bercived  church, 
whioh  he  ooDcludcd  with  some  touching  remarks  in  rospeot  to  their  and  bis 
aSlotiou.  A  Funeral  Sermon  was  afterwards  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tytig. 

Dr.  HodeH'a  publications  were  cbiefiy  small  books,  and  several  of  them 
yrate  prepared  for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Among  these  were 
The  Lives  of  Moses  and  of  St,  Paul ;  the  Life  of  Legh  Kichmond ;  the  Story 
of  Robert  Benton  ;  three  little  books  containing  the  History  of  Tahiti  and 
Mifiuionary  Labours  there  ;  and  the  Teacher's  Assistant,  originally  published 
Weekly  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal.  Ho  also  revised  the  translation 
from  ihe  French  of  a  Story  iliustrotive  of  the  Providence  of  God,  culled 
The  Basket  of  Flowers.  Others  of  his  works  were  for  more  mature  readers, 
nieh  aa  Ezekiel's  Vision ;  Waymarks  ;  la  it  welt  ? — Throe  Queationa 
addressed  to  Wives  and  Mothers;  and  Onward.  He  also  edited  the  Eeli- 
pOBfi  Souvenir  for  throe  successive  years,  and  Bickerstetb's  Treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  Notes  and  art  Introduction.  He  was,  for  several 
I  Jears  the  Editor  of  the  religious  newspaper,  now  known  as  the  Episcopal 
Recorder.  He  also  published,  or  republished,  sis  volumcM  of  the  Evan- 
'  gelical  Rambler,  containing  u  scries  of  Evaugelicul  papers  on  the  plan  of 
the  Spectator  and  the  Rambler,  of  classic  memory.  A  posthumous  volume 
of  his  Sermons  was  published  in  1835,  in  connection  with  a  Memoir  of 
Us  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  CHARLES  P.  McILVAINE,  D.  D., 

CiNCiNNiti,  Februarj  18,  1851. 
Bev.  and  denr  Sir;  You  have  requested  of  me  some  account  of  my  departed 
friend  and  brother,  the  Iste  Gregory  Townseud  Bedell,  D.  D., — probably  over- 
rating the  opportunities  I  {assessed  of  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
There  are  clergymen  of  tho  Episcopal  Church  whoso  opportunities  were  bettor 
than  mine,  because  they  lived  much  nearer,  and  saw  and  heard  him  much  more 
frequently.  But  I  think  I  knew,  as  I  know  1  wns  much  attached  to,  Dr.  Bedell, 
ktmI  placdl  >  very  high  mark  upon  his  character  and  usefulness.  Ha  was  in  the 
■rinistry  some  three  or  four  years  before  me.  It  was  not  till  he  had  collected 
the  congregation  and  built  tho  church  (St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia)  of  which 
he  irau  the  lionourcd  and  beloved  pastor  until  his  death,  that  I  ever  saw  him. 
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lie  was  then  several  years  in  his  ministry.  Bat  from  ibftC  period*  though  on* 
parishes  were  never  within  a  hundred  utiles  of  each  other,  we  often  met  in  pr^ 
vatc  and  official  intercourse,  and  a  mutual  attachment  and  confidence  gmr  i^ 
between  us,  wliich,  under  an  entire  harmony  in  our  views  of  Gospel  troth,  ai^.. 
of  the  duties,  aims  and  means  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  had  nerer  tlie  ilightes^^ 
interruption  till  death  took  him  away  to  a  better  life. 

You  will  not  expect  from  me  a  regular,  full-faced  portrait  of  Dr.  Bedell.  / 
shall  attempt  nothing  like  that.  To  do  his  character  justice  woold  require  mutb 
more  detail  than  you  desire.  If  I  can  avoid  doing  him  injustice  in  what  I  do 
not  say,  as  well  as  in  what  I  do,  I  shall  be  more  successful  than  I  expect  to  k. 
A  brief  account  of  such  main  features  as  stand  out  prominently  in  my  reeoU6^ 
tions  of  him,  is  all  that  I  shall  attempt. 

Correctly  to  appreciate  the  diligence  and  effectiveness  of  Dr.  Bedell,  as  a  miife* 
ister,  you  must  know  upon  what  a  slender  basis  of  physical  strength  and  hetltll 
his  labours  were  supported.  In  constitution  feeble,  he  was  always,  during  nj 
acquaintance  with  him,  an  invalid,  attenuated  in  form,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
sulfcring  and  debility  from  which  you  would  expect  only  languor  and  inactivity. 
Nothing  but  the  strictest  nursing  of  all  the  little  health  he  ever  had,  enaUed  Un  \ 
to  be  about  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  And  yet  he  sustained  anamoQDt 
of  work,  which  would  have  seemed  rcniarkable  in  any  man,  and  in  him  wif 
marvellous.  It  was  full  measure  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  went  thence  and  did  ftill 
duty  in  tlie  lecture-room,  carried  on  large  Sunday -School  and  Bible  Clan 
arrangements,  attended  carefully  to  missionary  and  other  such  institatkw, 
went  from  house  to  house  in  the  parish,  and  all  with  a  regularity  aad  efficient 
which  any  man  of  the  strongest  physical  powers  might  have  coveted. 

Dr.  Bedell  was  remarkable  for  his  talent  in  keeping  up  a  large  system  of  paro- 
chial operations,  which  embraced  all  the  best  methods  of  promoting  Christin 
knowledge,  a  devotional  spirit  and  benevolent  effort  among  his  people,  and  ako 
in  getting  their  means  and  energies  into  active  employment  in  good  woriu;  b 
himself  being  present  influentially  at  all  points,  the  head  every  where,  keeplig 
all  in  just  subordination,  guiding  all  with  the  Shepherd's  voice,  full  of  work,aad 
yet  never  seeming  as  if  he  were  in  the  least  encumbered  or  troubled  with  thsl 
which  came  upon  him  daily,  llis  spirit  was  always  on  the  alert.  He  tnjofti 
his  labours.  His  cures  were  his  delights.  lie  served  as  a  mm,  and  in  that  roe* 
pect  a  servantt  of  God.  The  yoke  was  easy  because  he  loved  the  work  and  the 
Master. 

lie  was  much  indebted  for  this  ability  to  get  through  so  much  with  io  litth 
wear  of  mind,  to  his  eminent  habit  of  order  and  system.  That  habit  appeiisl 
in  all  things, — the  smallest  and  the  greatest.  All  were  timed  and  placed,  ani  v 
came  and  went  in  rank  and  file.  And  a  system  once  adopted  was  kept.  HeM 
little  time  in  passing  from  one  occupation  to  the  next.  The  connection  was  Ml- 
tied.  IIow  much  time  is  often  wasted,  and  wear  of  mind  incurred,  in  etf 
transactions,  in  considering  what  we  shall  go  at  next ! 

You  will  readily  infer  that  Dr.  Bedell  was  eminently  a  praeiicai  man.    TM 
feature  was  visible  in  every  sermon  and  scheme.     "  So  run  I  not  as  nnoertalslfi 
so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air,''  he  might  well  have  said.     Hiso^Ml 
was  distinct  in  his  eyes,  and  he  went  to  it  directly,  and  by  the  wisest  way.   M 
remarkably  sound  judgment  was  united  with  a  most  bencTolent  and 
heart,  so  that  his  ministry  was  constantly  exhibiting  r«tiilft,  and  thossef 
most  rewarding  kind.     Few  ministers  have  seen  more  frequent,  abattdaat 
precious  fruits  of  their  labour. 

This  leads  me  to  a  few  words  on  the  particular  cast  of  his  mind.    fliswMt(, 
man  of  a  very  sound,  discriminating,  well-balanced  and  availafalo  mind, 
than  of  a  very  powerful  one.     His  grasp  of  a  subject  was  not  ]iailicttluty 
prchi'iisive  or  vigorous,  but  always  sure,  judicious  and  efTectirs.     Things 
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mieil  ^leiuaeltei  lo  his  xl-w  in  Ih.ii'  i.oariiigs  and  applications,  more  tlmn  in 
^r  abelraet  nnture>>.  lie  miglu  liavc  tlinuglii  more  (icarounijly  mid  W^  use- 
lUy;  be  niiglit  b>voe°"^  deeper  ami  bioiiglit  out  for  Kin  people  fewer  ti'eaeures 
rtipiritiwt,  ediiying  truth,  llo  was  tlto  miner  that  always  fbund  gold,  and 
naw  bow  to  use  it  Tor  the  good  of  men.  lis  had  great  skill  and  power  in  eout- 
mniuting — what  he  posseased  in  hia  own  mind  lie  eould  impart;  what  he  snn- 
:  coulU  muko  others  see.  lie  Would  place  it  in  a  light  sa  diatinut,  with  such 
necision  of  language  and  felicity  of  illustration,  in  suult  Bimplleity,  and  often  so 
laiitifully,  as  to  make  him  not  nnly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  cupocity,  but 
locedingly  interesting  nnd  engaging  t»  all.     - 

And  this  leads  me  to  his  pulpit  work.  Xoii  know  he  was  a  very  popular 
«ftcbcri  that  is,  hn  drew  a  crowded  congregntion,  and  continued  to  do  eu,  in 
le  s>n>o  dmtch,  from  the  earliest  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  till  hb  ministry 
M  ondud.  But  there  traa  nothing  like  aiming  at  popular  efl'ect, — no  departure 
3in  siinplicitj,  dignity,  suberne^is  or  faithfulness;  nothing  tu please  m«n, exoept 
the}-  were  pleased  with  what  was  well  pleasing  to  God.  Dr.  Bedell,  For  the 
oat  part,  preached  written  discourses,  but  frequently  unwritten.  The  former 
I  read,  but  with  great  freeness  of  manner,  aud  with  the  ease  and  animation  of 
. tempore  address.  The  latter  were  well  digested  in  substance,  happy  in 
presiiion,  pointed  and  often  eloquent.  The  unwritten  were  by  no  means 
■prepared  sermona.  Seldom  have  ministers,  preaching  year  after  year  to  the 
nio  people,  commanded  more  of  their  undivided  and  eager  attention. 

If  you  Bsk  wherein  was  the  chief  force  of  Dr.  Bedell's  very  successful  ministry, 
rould  answer,  by  beginning  at  hix  own  exptrimee  aa  a  Cliristiau.     The  lines 

bis  personal  experience,  of  the  grace  of  Qod  in  tho  gift  of  ■  new  heart,  and 
e  enjoyment  of  ajustifying  fnith,  were  mare  than  usually  distinct.     What  liia 

hla  gave  him  to  preacli.  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  bis  heart  tnnglit  him 

w  to  preach,  so  as  to  reach  the  lionrts  ofhis  people.  He  could  most  truly  s.iy. 
We  speak  that  wo  do  know,  and  testify  tlint  wo  have  seen."  Built  on  thi^ 
tre  the  clearest  doctrinal  views  of  the  Gospel  system,  and  of  the  relative  import- 
ce  of  Gospel  truth,  and  Gospel  ordhiances.  The  way  of  salvation,  with  all 
.  connected  verities;  the  work  of  grace  iu  the  heart  and  its  counterfeits,  how 
■II  he  knew  them  !  Where  then  was  the  power  of  his  ministry?  There  was  fre- 
«ntly  a  genuine  eloquence  in  his  preaching,  often  a  very  moving  pathos  as  well 

manner  and  word  as  in  thought;  always  grcit  i m press iveness  of  speech  and 
inner.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  much  in  his  favour.  An  expressive 
a,  X  benevolent  alfoctionatc  countenance,  that  looked  what  he  felt  and  spoke, 
tre  not  a  little  assisted  by  that  aspect  of  physical  debility  which  indicated  a  mes- 
agcr  delivering  bis  warnings  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  in  near  view  of  the 
irn.ll  world.  Add  to  these  things,  a  voice  which,  though  for  from  strong,  was 
pable  of  great  elfect,  and  was  mannged  with  peculiar  skill,  exceeding  clear  and 
■tinct  in  its  utterances,  and  giving  great  exprtssion  to  his  thoughts,  and  then 
delivery  so  grave  and  yet  so  animated;  so  quiet  and  yet  so  forcible;  so  setf- 
Bsessed  and  3'et  so  under  the  power  of  the  great  themes  be  preached  on;  n 
livery  which  so  perfectly  fitted  the  style  of  his  discourses,  and  so  exactly 
lubited  himself.  I  have  thus  touched  upon  several  important  accessories  to  the 
aeial  power  of  bis  prenching,  but  they  were  only  accessories.  They  do  not 
Eoant  for  the  power  of  bis  ministry  in  turning  so  many  to  righteousness.  I 
a  lead  you  ne:iriT  to  tho  seat  of  his  strength  under  God,  by  referring  to  the 
Mt  simplicity, direclntss  and  distinctness  of  liismethodofsctting  forth  Christ, 
d  bII  the  Goipel  a.s  centering  in  Christ,  to  the  conscience  and  heart;  the  scrip- 
pe  unction  with  which  be  preached  Christ;  his  constant  subordination  of  all 
lies  to  that  one  head,  Christcrucified  and  glorified;  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
1  tlie  mighty  inluitossor;  our  refuge,  our  light,  our  strength  and  our  spiritual 
1;   our  justification   by  his  Righteousness  imputed,  our  Hanctifioation  by  Ida 
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Spirit  indwelling.     lie  sought  no  praise  higher  than  that  of  promoting  a  ipiiitial 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.     The  Tice  of  preadiiigthe 
Gospel  in  such  trappings  of  philosophic  language  and  abstractions  that  itinil 
sound  and  savour  and  countenance  are  all  taken  away,  so  that  it  is  the  Gotpd 
only  as  a  matter  of  Theology,  and  comes  to  the  hearer  as  a  thing  of  the  sdioob, 
more  than  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  ho  could  not  tolerate.     His  preaching  did  mi 
lack  variety,  but  its  variety  was  found  within,  not  by  STer  going  beyond, the 
circle  of  always  preaching  his  Master  and  his  Saviour.     In  this  course, lib 
every  other,  ho  wus  a  man  of  firmness  and  courage,  though  nerer  prectpitateor 
impetuous;  not  despising  th^  censures  or  the  praise  of  men,  but  not  moved  by 
cither;  making  up  his  mind  upon  a  question  of  duty  deliberately,  and  tboi 
quietly  following  out  his  conclusion,  firmly  but  with  as  little  offence  as  poiiible, 
and  w^ith  the  utmost  kindness. 

Tims  we  come  to  his  general  character  as  a  Christian  man.  Living  difly 
under  the  monitory  voice  of  physical  ailments,  which  spoke  of  the  nncertauty 
of  his  life,  and  the  probable  shortness  of  his  time  to  do  his  work,  he  lived  near 
to  his  Master  and  Lord,  so  that  he  might  be  the  readier  to  go  to  Uim  when  called. 
I  need  not  say  his  piety  was  deep-seated  and  pervasive.  Its  more  marked  fci- 
tares  were  humility  and  love.  It  was  meditative,  but  the  reverse  of  ascetie.  It 
lived  within,  it  shone  all  around.  His  disposition  and  manners  were  higbly 
social,  and  his  social  intercourse  was  highly  engaging.  To  a  natarally  bland, 
kind  and  cheerful  spirit,  his  lively  piety  imparted  an  expression  of  serene  enjoj- 
ment,  which,  associated,  as  it  always  was,  with  the  seriousness  becoming  bilhigk 
vocation,  and  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  well  educated  gentlemao,  ren- 
dered him  as  acceptable  and  influential  when  he  met  his  people  at  their  honei, 
as  when  they  met  him  in  his  pulpit. 

I  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  by  saying  that  Dr.  Bedell  was  a  decided  snd 
strongly  attached  Protestant  Episcopalian,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  eathoGe 
Christian,  realizing  his  union  by  the  bond  of  a  common  Master  and  Saviour  and 
Life  with  all  the  people  of  God,  loving  to  realize  it,  and  to  manifest  it,  and  tskinp 
an  earnest  pleasure  in  acting  upon  it,  whenever  the  appropriate  occasion 
presented.  Your  affectionate  friend 

And  brother  in  Christ, 

CHARLES  P.  McILYAIiri. 


-♦♦■ 


FREDERICK  DALCHO,  M.  D. 

1814—1836. 

FROM  JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  December  10,  Ittf* 
Hcv.  and  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  judge  rightly  in  aUoviig 
to  the  Key.  Frederick  Dalcho  a  place  in  your  work;  for  OTen  if  jmImI 
hesitated  on  the  ground  of  his  coming  late  into  the  ministry  and  then  flrMi 
another  profession,  the  fact  of  his  having  given  to  the  Protestant  Episesptl 
Church  of  South  Carolina  so  elaborate  a  volume  illostratiye  of  her  Usiify 
from  early  times,  might,  I  should  thiLk,  very  reasonably  be 'conaideni  ti 
establishing  liis  claim  to  some  commemorative  notice.  I  knew  Ua  wdl  fc 
many  years,  and  will  cheerfully  furnish  you  such  facts  in  his  history  as  srM 
my  command,  and  such  notices  of  his  character  as  my  memory  may  iimiif* 
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I  FRKDBRtrK  Dalcuo  was  born  in  the  city  of  Loniloo,  in  the  year  1770, 
of  Prussian  partiiits.  H'tB  fnther  liad  been  a  distiugniehed  officer  under 
Freilerii'k  the  Grunt,  and,  haviug  been  severely  noundod,  wu.s  permitted  to 
rotir*  to  Kngland  for  Lia  health.  At  iiis  death,  thiii  son.woa  sent,  for  by  an 
uncle,  who  bail,  a  fair  years  before,  migrated  to  Baltimore.  Uere  ho 
obuiofid  a  good  olassici^I  education ;  after  which  he  devoted  himself  buc- 
eaofnlly  lo  the  study  of  Medicine,  inclading  a.  more  extensive  courao  of 
Botany  tliau  Is  ooniinon  in  Medical  Schools. 

Having  received  hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  took  a  comoiis- 

Iaion  ID  the  medical  department  of  the  Americnn  urmy.  With  his  division 
<if  llto  array  be  eamc  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Johnson, 
in  Charleston  Harbour.  Here  some  diffioulty  arose  between  Dr.  Daleho 
■ad  faia  brother  otfioors,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  resigned  hid  place  iu 
tho  army,  in  1709.  He  then  removed  to  this  city,  where  be  formed  a  part^ 
nership  iu  the  practice  of  Phy^ie  with  Isaac  Auld ;  and  he  became  a  mem- 
ber wf  the  Medical  Society,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Botnnic  Garden,  estab- 
lished throngh  their  influence. 

About  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Dalcho  united  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Willington,  as 
Bdilor  of  the  Charlesloti  Courier,  a  daily  paper  devoted  to  the  vigorous 
fedvocaey  of  the  Federal  opinions  of  thatday.  Aboutttiis  time, be  became, 
from  big  talents  and  deportment,  a  very  influential  member  of  the  Masonic 
A^oeiation  in  tLis  city,  and  subser|nently  their  Oraud  Chuplun.  At  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York  Masons,  ho  published  an  "Ahiman 
Beron,"  which  was  adopted  as  the  Code  for  the  government  of  hU  the 
Lodges  under  their  jurisdiction. 

When  about  thirty-eijL'ht  years  of  ago,  ho  was  married  to  a  lady  whose 
waiden  name  was  Mary  E.  Tii  read  craft,  a  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  West  of 
Goose  Creek.     They  bad  no  children,  but  she  survived  him  several  years. 

About  the  year  ISll,  Dr.  Dalcho  became  more  than  usually  engaged  in 
the  study  of  theological  subjects.  With  a  view  of  prosecuting  those  studies, 
and  promoting  the  religious  interests  of  others,  he  became  lay  reader  in 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  Colleton.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1814,  he  waa 
ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Dehon,  of  South  Carolina;  after  which  he  waa 
elected  to  the  cure  of  the  parish  which  he  had  previously  served  in  a  differ- 
ent capacity,  and  which  had  not  had  a  settled  minister  since  1784. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1818,  Dr.  Dalcho  was  admitted  to  the  Priesthood 
by  Bi=hop  White  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1819,  be 
was  elected  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston., 
Here  he  continued  discharging  his  duties  with  fidelity  and  acceptance,, 
labouring  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate- 
charge,  but  in  the  surrounding  community,  as  opportunity  offered,  untile 
bis  declining  health  obliged  him  to  seek  repose.  His  Vestry  would  not 
consent  to  part  with  him  ;  but  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  with  a  eontinu- 
Mice  of  his  salary,  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  neither  cessation  from 
Ubonr  nor  medical  skill  could  arrest  his  decline.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
JToTember,  1836,  in  the  sisty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeentb. 
of  his  ministry  in  St.  Michael's  Church. 

The  principal  publiabed  work  of  Dr.  Dalcho,  is  that  to  whtcb  I  hsTe- 
already  referred  :  it  is  entitled  "An  Historical  account  of  the  Protestant' 
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Episcopal  ChQTcb  in  South  Carolina,  from  tlie  First  Settl«ment  of  tLe 
Province  [o  tlic  War  of  the  Ilevolutioii ;  with  uoticoa  of  the  preMot  ititt 
of  the  Chnrob  in  csch  Pariiih  i  and  Bome  account  of  the  fiftrlj  CifiiSi- 
tory  of  Carolina,  never  before  published.  To  which  are  addetl  tlie  Ltn 
relating  to  Keligioua  Worship ;  the  Jouruals  and  Rulos  of  the  ConTcntioD 
of  South  Oaroliua  ;  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Epu- 
copal  Church;  and  the  Course  of  EocleaiasticalStudlca."  This  worliisbt- 
(juently  referred  to,  and  quoted  by  different  writers  6n  the  sabject  of 
Church  and  State  in  South  Carolina.  He  also  published  a  work  on  Hit 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  and  another  entitled  "  The  Evidence  from  Pro- 
phecy for  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;"  bcsidti 
several  Sermons  aud  Essays,  some  of  which  wore  the  result  of  conaidenble 
labour  aud  research,  lie  was  also  the  projector,  and  iur  a  long  lime  tlic 
principal  conductor,  of  the  Gospel  Messenger, — then  the  leading  orgu  vf 
the  Episcopal  Church  io  South  Carolina. 

A  monument  was  erected  to  Dr.  Dalcho's  memory,  by  the  Vestry  of  Sl- 
Miehael's  Church,  with  an  appropriate  inscription  written  by  his  Dioeesu, 
Bishop  Bowen.     It  may  be  seen  near  the  South  door  of  that  church. 

Dr.  Dalcho  was  about  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  muscular  and  vdl 
proportioned.  Having  been  accidentally  wounded  io  bis  lungs,  he  heeit 
occasionally  asthmatic,  and  his  voice,  naturally  pleasant,  was  tbiti  s«■^l 
times  oppressed.  Uis  features  were  well  marked,  denoting  a  vigoro 
well  cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  spirit, 
kind,  amiable  and  genial  disposition,  bis  fine  social  qualities,  his 
information  and  liberal  principles,  made  him  a  great  and  general  &i 


iu  the  community. 


I  remain  your  obedient, 

JOSEPH  JOHH80I- 1 


JAMES  MILNOR,  D.  D  * 

1814—1844. 

James  Milxor  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  thol 
June,  mS.    His  father  and  mother,  William  and  Anna  (BrientnsU)  I 
were,  by  birth  and  education,  members  of  the  Society  of  Frieadk  J 
father  was  originally  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  cooper ;  but,  developiiiglf 
for  other  pursuits,  he  poon  engaged  in  trade,  and  at  the  c 
the  Revolution,  was  cKtenHvoly  concerned  In  a  fishery.     At  the  ■ 
he  was  factor  to   Colonel  Washington   of  Mount  Vemcn ; 
drama  of  the  Revolution  opened,  despite  of  his  Quaker  princi 
strongly  inclined  to  enter  the  army,  and  had  actually  applied  for  Si 
sion  ;  but  was  afterwards  induced  by  unexpected  circumstances  to^ 
his  application.     He  was,  however,  throughout  the  whole  stm 
friend  to  the  American  cause,  and  in  various  ways  rendered  it  t 
*  lUmoir  bj  Dr.  St«M. 
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tervice ;  the  consequence  of  which  wa.s  that  he  gave  such  ofTonoe  to  the 
'•  Beads  of  Meeting,"  that  Le  was  fonikally  disowned. 

J«me»  Milnor  repeived  tho  rudimenta  of  hU  oducHtJon  at  a  (irammar 
Sc'hool  ill  his  native  city  ;  &tiij,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  waa,  at  this  period,  an  ever  After,  iliMtiDgaistied  for 
■oinidtKiss  of  judgment  and  liindliness  of  disposition.  After  entering  the 
Unireivity,  his  father's  pccuniury  resources  became  somewhnt  straitened, 
and,  being  unwilling  to  ooaasion  hini  any  embarrassment,  he  resolved  to 
close  prematurely  his  collegiate  conr.'ia.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  Univer- 
sity, and  cummenccd  the  study  of  the  Law,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Howell,  an  eminent  Quaker  lawyer,  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  probably 
a>  carl}'  aa  the  year  1789,  when  he  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year  1793,  when  Mr.  Howell  fell  a  victim 
10  the  Yellow  Fever.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Eawle,  with  whom 
he  completed  the  usual  course  of  legal  study,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
the  Bar. 

He  was  admitted,  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1794;  and  at  the  May 
term  of  ihe  same  year,  was  also,  on  motion  of  his  preceptor  Rawie,  admitted 
as  an  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Mont- 
gomery. He  was,  therefore,  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  a  little  before  bo 
reached  bis  legal  majority. 

His  first  settlement,  as  a  legal  practitioner,  was  at  Norristown.  Thongh 
Yery  young,  and  of  more  than  commonly  youthful  appearance,  his  practice 
soon  became  both  respectable  and  lucrative.  In  a  few  years, — probably  in 
the  early  part  of  1797, — he  left  the  County  of  Montgomery,  and  returned 
lo  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  practice 
ODtil  he  finally  relin(|uished  the  profession. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1799,  be  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
•laughter  of  Henry  Pawling,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery  County.  With  thia 
lidy.  who  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  affection,  as  well  aa 
of  the  Important  places  she  was  destined  to  occupy,  he  lived  till  the  day 
"f  his  death.     They  bad  seven  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Milnor,  until  the  time  of  bis  marriage,  lived,  as  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, a  Quaker.  But  as  be  had  not  b^en  trained  to  any  great  strictnesa 
to  (he  customs  of  the  Friends,  and  as  Iiis  wife  belonged  to  an  Episcopal 
fatally,  it  cost  him  little  sacrifice  to  change  his  denomination.  In  oonae- 
qnenee  of  hi.-  marriage,  he  was,  in  due  form,  "  read  out  of  meeting ;"  and 
iiilimately  became  a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Milnor  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of 
•Philadelphia  for  two  years.  In  1807,  be  was  elected  for  throe  years  to  the 
^ame  body  ;  and  in  180S,  was  raised  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Counoil  for 
»ne  year.  In  ISIO,  be  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
**  a  member  nf  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  city  and  county 
***"  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  highly  active  and  infiucntiai  member,  was  n 
•decided  Federalist,  and  opposed  the  War  of  1812  with  Groat  Britain,  with 
'*>neh  real  and  ability.     His  term  in  Congress  closed  on  the  4tb  of  March, 

Thongh  Mr.  Milnor  was  never  chargeable,  morally,  with  any  thing  worse 
^<Mn  being  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  in  the  less  esceplionable  seu«e  of  that 
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phrase,  be  tsccms,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  have  bftd  no  Tery 
well  defined  or  well  considered  views  of  Christianity.  At  one  time, — not 
far  from  the  year  1800, — he  considered  himself  as  a  belioTer  in  the  doc- 
trine of-  Universal  Salvation ;  but,  shortly  after,  was  led  to  dloubt  whetkcr 
he  really  had  any  practical  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptnns. 
Ilis  mind,  however,  seems  to  have  been  led  into  a  more  seriooB  chauDel, 
through  the  influence  of  an  early  friend,  who  had  himself  undergone  an 
important  change  in  his  religious  views  and  feelings ;  and  he  was  in  a  more 
than  usually  thoughtful  state  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  Congress.  The 
heavy  weight  of  care  and  responsibility  which  was  thrown  upon  him  there, 
combined  with  manifold  other  temptations  to  a  habit  of  carelessness,  inci- 
dent to  the  Hfu  of  a  member  of  Congress,  appears,  for  a  while,  to  have 
lessened  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion  ;  but,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  Congressional  career,  it  acquired  a  new  importance  in  his  estimatioa, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  he  became  a  communicant  in  the  £pif- 
copal  Church. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Congress,  he  returned  to  Philadelphit, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  Law;  but  his  heart  was  no  longer  in  it; 
and,  within  a  month,  he  waited  upon  Bishop  White,  and  informed  him  of 
his  wish  and  purpose  to  enter  on  the  study  of  Divinity.  A  few  days  after, 
he  applied,  tbrough  the  Bi.shop,  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  DiocsM, 
for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  Orders,  lie  then  removed  his  family  to 
Norristowu,  the  scene  of  his  first  practice  in  the  Law ;  and  here,  by  p«^ 
mission  from  his  Bishop,  soon  connected  with  his  preparation  for  the  mis* 
istry  the  labours  of  catechist  and  lay  reader  in  St.  John's  Chorch. 

Soon  after  his  intended  change  of  profession  became  known,  overtorM 
were  made  to  him  from  two  important  churches, — one  in  Baltimore,  vaetiU 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Beasley  to  the  Provostship  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  other  in  llichmond,  just  built  on  the  site  of  thetheitn 
which  had  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  preceding  year.  He,  how- 
cv<3r,  declined,  in  both  cases,  preferring  not  to  decide  upon  the  place  of  bis 
labour  until  he  should  be  ready  to  occupy  it. 

Ills  duties  as  catechist  and  lay  reader  at  Norristown  were  nnezpeetedlj 
soon  brought  to  a  close  by  an  almost  fatal  sickness,  which  fell  first  on  M»- 
self,  and  then  on  Mrs.  Milnor,  who  had  nursed  him ;  and,  in  oonseqaenee 
of  this,  he  returned,  with  his  family,  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  ts 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  his  studies  till  the  period  of  his  ordiar 
tion.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  St.  James'  Church,  Philadelpbii,  bj 
Bishop  White,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1814 ;  and  was  admitted  to  tke 
Order  of  Presbyters,  in  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  Prelate,  on  tW 
27th  of  August,  1815. 

His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  afkemooi  «f 
the  same  day  on  which  he  was  ordained.  On  the  2l8t  of  Deeembcr  W' 
lowing,  he  was  unanimously  elected,  by  the  Vestry,  a  minister  of  the  Uaito' 
Churches  in  Philadelphia.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  continued  in  it  till 
his  removiil  to  New  York.  Early  in  May,  1816,  he  became  aware  rf  • 
nioveirient  in  St.  George's  Church  in  New  York,  tending  towards  hii  UBm 
Rectorship  of  that  Parish.  He  was  at  first  little  disposed  to  liaten  to*^ 
overtures  made  to  him,  and  actually  returned  a  negative  answer;  hatbt»* 
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JffOglh  bee&me  Mtisfieil  that  h  wns  Ins  duty  to  make  tbe  proposed  chaDg«. 
H«,  according];,  parted  vith  his  Philailelpliia  charge,  not  without  great 
'Teinotance,  ami  was  iniititutetl  Beetor  uf  St.  George's  Pariah,  by  BUhop 
Bolfart,  on  the  30th  of  Septembtr,  1S16.  Here,  in  the  faithful  and  suc- 
eee^l  dlKchargc  of  his  duties,  he  spent  the  retnuioder  of  his  life. 

He  wtta  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uui- 
TCrtity  of  Pennaylvttoia,  in  1819. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  with  which  Dr.  Milnor  was  identified  from 
*  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  had,  for  several  yeara,  been  desirooa 
that  he  should  be  sent  tia  a  delegate  to  the  British  and  Forcigu  llible 
iflocietj;  ttnd,  early  in  1830,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  undertake 
^tfais  mbsioD.  When  it  became  known  that  he  was  to  go,  varioua  other  reli- 
Jjioufi  and  benevolent  institutions  requested  him  to  act  as  their  representA- 
llTe,  and  clothed  him  with  more  or  less  formal  commissions  and  inHtructions. 
'fie  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  the  Packet  Ship 
, Florida,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  14th  of  April.  Ho  attended  the 
Anniversaries  In  London,  addressed  several  of  the  Societies,  made  the 
IctjouintaDce  of  a  great  number  of  emineiit  men, — both  clergymen  and 
hymen,  and  was  every  where  received  with  demonstrations  of  the  highest 
eepect.  After  spending  some  time  in  England,  he  visited  Wales,  Ireland, 
ad  Sooltatid,  and  extended  his  journey  as  far  as  Paris.  He  embarked  at 
'Idverpoul  on  the  2Tth  of  September,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  30lh 
*f  October,  highly  gratified,  and  in  many  ways  benefitted,  bv  his  tour. 

Somelime  in  the  year  182.'.,  Dr.  Miinor  wiis  Mtdderily  Betted  wiib  i;oui 
in  the  .stomach  ;  and  so  severe  was  the  attack  that  his  case  was,  for  some 
time,  regarded  as  entirely  hopeless.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1844, 
he  had  another  attack  of  the  same  complaint,  which  also  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  He,  however,  gradually  recovered  from  it,  and 
enjoyed  his  usual  vigour  of  both  body  and  mind,  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  departure  from  the  world.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  he  preached 
an  admirable  Bcrmon  on  the  duty  of  forming  '•  a  charitable  judgment  of 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  others ;"  in  which,  without  professing  to  do  bo, 
he  really  illustrated  and  defended  his  own  principles  and  practice.  On  the 
Taesday  evening  following,  he  presided,  in  his  own  study,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  which  he  had  always 
regarded  with  the  deepest  interest.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  one  of 
the  Directors  congratulated  him  on  his  apparently  vigorous  health  ;  and,  in 
reply,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  bis  brcant,  and  said, — "  I  have  something 
ktTt,  Sir,  lliat  warns  me  to  expect  death  at  any  moment."  During  that 
day  be  had  suffered  unusually  from  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  though  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  immediate  danger.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  oppression  greatly  increased;  nnd,  when  his  son  entered  his  room,  he 
complained  of  great  coldness,  and  said, — "Hemy,  I  am  dying,  I  am 
dying."  lie  had  only  lime  to  breathe  out  a  prayer,  of  which  barely  enough 
was  heard  to  show  that  his  soul  was  in  peace,  before  his  spirit  gently  passed 
away.  He  was  buried  from  St.  George's  Church  on  the  succeeding  Friday, 
when  a  Funeral  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Milnor's  publications  : — Oration  on  Masonry, 
delivered  in  St.  John's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  th»  &t. 
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Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  on  St.  John's  day,  1811.  A 
Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  a 
Public  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  appointed  by  his  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1817.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  his  Excellency,  De  Witt  Clinton,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  preached  at  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  1828.  Two  Ser- 
mons in  the  National  Preacher,  1830.  A  Charitable  Judgment  of  the 
Opinions  and  Conduct  of  others,  recommended,  being  the  last  Sermon 
preached  by  the  author  in  St.  George's  Church,  1845. 


FROM  THE  UON.  R.  U.  WALWORTH,  LL.  D., 

CHANCELLOR  OF  TUE   STATE    OF   KEW    YORK. 

Saratoga  Springs,  January  27,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  avail  luysclf  of  a  leisore  moment 
to  furnish  you  a  few  cherished  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Milnor. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  this  estimable  man  and 
devoted  minister,  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  Rcctorsliip  of  St.  George'* 
Church,  New  York.  1  was  distantly  connected  by  marriage  with  the  late  Dr. 
Stearns,  the  family  physician  and  beloved  friend  of  Dr.  Milnor;  and,  for  some 
years,  on  my  occasional  visits  to  New  Yurk,  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  church 
with  him  and  his  family.  I,  once  or  twice,  met  Dr.  Milnor  at  the  bouse  of  that 
gentleman,  at  an  early  day. 

I  also  recollect  attending  one  of  those  delightful  Friday  evening  services,  in  the 
Doctor's  Sunday  School  lecture  room,  which  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
excellent  people  of  his  parish,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  can  only  be 
fully  known,  when  the  records  of  eternity  are  0{>cned.  My  now  sainted  com- 
panion occasionally  attended  his  weekly  meetings  for  social  prayer,  with  lier 
relatives — and  sometimes,  when  Dr.  Milnor  was  present.  And  she  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fervency  of  the  extemporaneous  prayers  which  he  offered,  on 
these  occasions,  especially  for  the  salvation  of  those  more  immediately  comnit- 
ted  to  his  care. 

After  I  took  a  seat  upon  the  Bench,  in  1823,  and  especially  after  I  sceepted 
the  office  of  Chancellor,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Dr.  Milnor  very  frequently, 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  Patrons 
and  Managers;  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents;  the  Bible  Society; 
the  Tract  Society ;  and  other  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day;  with  most  of 
which  he  was  connected,  where  they  were  not  sectarian  in  their  character.  And 
I  was  always  deeply  impressed,  on  these  occasions,  by  his  dignity  and  wisdom, 
not  less  than  his  benevolence  and  piety. 

When  I  first  heard  him  preach,  in  October,  181G,  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty 
years  of  age;  though  I  was  informed  that  he  was  then  quite  young  in  the  min- 
istry. Although  a  nominal  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  at  that  time,  I  was 
not  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ.  Though  there  was  nothing  in  hb  preaching 
that  had  the  semblance  of  an  attempt  to  appear  great,  yet  there  was  a  vein  of 
excellent  sense  and  sound  scriptural  instruction,  together  with  a  winning  kindli- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  deep  apparent  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  his  bearm 
and  the  honour  of  his  Master,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  command  an  eamait 
attention.  And  this  accords  with  my  recollection  of  his  preaching,  at  a  liter 
period,  when  I  was  better  prepared  to  appreciate  it.  Although  entirely  ftarlMi 
in  condemning  and  opposing  what  he  considered  dangerous  error,  in  whatefV 
form  it  might  appear,  he  sought  rather  to  convince  by  argument  than  to  orcr- 
whelm  by  denunciation. 
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I  'believe  thftt  }in  maDner  or  presenting  Lrulh  to  the  niiniU  of  his  heftrera  was 
aliTijrs  mtlU  and  persuosiva.  lie  gciicrally  made  them  feel  thitt  he  was  deeply 
and  bttirtiljr  interested  in  his  own  iiieaasge;  and  that  he  preached  tha  terrors  of 
the  law,  not  less  than  the  misearchahle  riches  of  Christ,  in  porfect  love.  The 
■aiiie  delightful  spirit  or  conciliation  which  he  exhibited  in  the  pulpit,  ho  mani- 
fiiilcd  in  all  Uis  intercourse  with  his  people  anil  with  society  at  targui  sustaining, 
under  all  circumatancea,  the  charaeter  of  a  perfuct  Christian  gontlcinan. 

Sincerely  attach<;d  Co  his  own  Communion,  he  was  far  from  supposing  that 
there  was  no  true  religion  in  any  other.  But  his  enlarged  Christian  heart 
emhraced  every  one  as  a  brother,  who  bclifiTod  in  what  he  regarded  the  essential 
Inithd  Af  the  Goi!pe[,  and  matiifested  an  aJTuctiouato  complacency  in  the  Divine 
BcJeemer.  Hence,  when  he  was  called  frtiui  his  labours  on  enrlh  to  his  rest  in 
Heaven,  llie  Clergy  and  people  of  other  denomi  not  ions  in  Kevr  Yorlc  and  clse- 
trhere,  to  whom  he  was  known,  lamented  his  death  as  thcj  would  have  done 
that  nf  one  of  their  own  most  esteemed  miinisters. 

In  short,  uiy  impression  of  Di:  Milnor  is  that,  in  the  puliut  and  the  lectufo 
rooiD,  aa  well  as  in  his  puhllc  and  private  intercourse,  ho  always  sustained  the 
character  of  a  (Uitliful  Minister  of  Christ;  that,  in  his  own  expressive  language  in 
reference  to  the  niiuitlry  of  another,  "  he  gave  frei'  scope  to  those  animated  con- 
ceptiotiN  of  his  high  and  holy  calling  with  which  Che  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master 
had  fiUud  his  heart ;  keeping  the  grand  purposes  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  steadily 
in  Tieir,  and  prosecuting  them  diligently  ivithont  the  fear  of  man." 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  respect  and  esteem,  youra  truly, 

E.  H.  WALWORTB. 

FBOM  THE  RT.  BEV.  MANTON  EASTBURN,  D.D., 


BosTOH,  November  IT,  1S47. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  me  to  throw  tt^ther  a  few  thought! 
and  remembrances,  tending  to  illustrate  the  character  and  services  of  the  distin- 
guished and  lamented  Dr.  Mdnor.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  my\eno- 
rated  friend  to  liis  heavenly  rest,  I  wrote,  under  the  strong  impressions  produced 
upon  me  by  that  event,  the  following  pages;  which,  although  originally  composed 
for  another  purpose,  I  humbly  offer  to  your  acceptance,  as  having  more  Ireshnesa 
and  glosF  of  expression  than  I  could  hope  to  attain,  hy  making  another  effort  on 
the  same  subject.  If  you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  forthcoming 
work,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service.  They  are  sent  to  you  with  an  earnest 
prayer  for  the  accompanying  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit- 
Faithfully  yours, 

MANTOH  EASTBCEK. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  MILNOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Episcopal  Observer: 

Devoted  as  your  periodical  is  to  the  interests  of  our  branch  of  Christ's  IIolj 
Church  Universal,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  deem  it  foreign  from  this 
object  to  consecrate  a  few  pages  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  servant  of 
God,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  communication.  How  can  we  mon 
effectually  serve  our  Church,  than  by  calling  to  the  remembrance  of  her  people, 
from  time  to  time,  those  "burning  and  shining  lights"  who  have  vanished  from 
before  her  altars;  and  who,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  being  extinguished  by  the 
hand  of  death,  have  faithfully  dispensed  the  Gospel,  and  adorned  their  doctrine 
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by  the  lustre  of  a  consistent  example?  In  the  departure  of  the  TenareAad  and 
honoured  Rector  of  St.  George^s,  New  York,  I  hayo  no  wish  to  find  an  oocacioii  for 
saying  more  than  the  event  calls  for;  or  for  offeriog  over  his  grave  the  iooenae  of 
that  sort  of  praise,  the  fumes  of  which  are  not  less  an  insult  to  tbe  dead,  than 
they  are  ofGcnsive  to  the  living.  But  our  departed  friend  presented,  in  his  long 
ministerial  course,  so  much  to  challenge  reverence;  'Mn  labours'*  be  was  so 
**  abundant;"  and  his  name  and  influence  were  so  widely  spread;  that  his  remoTal 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  to  be  invested  with  extraordinary  interest,  and  to 
demand  more  than  a  common  commemoration. 

The  period  when  our  revered  friend  became  Rector  of  St.  George's  is  deeply 
imprinted  on  my  mind;  for  it  was  within  the  walls  of  that  Church  that  an  aooom- 
plishcd  elder  brother,  whose  beloved  form  now  lies  buried  in  the  caves  of  the 
ocean,  then  first  became  a  communicant,  when  on  the  eve  of  commencing  hisstudies 
for  the  sacred  office.     Dr.  Milnor  was  then  in  the  full  physical  and  mental  Tigonrof 
middle  life;  and,  bringing  to  hi.s  sacred  culling  the  industry,  system,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  business  habits  of  his  recently  relinquished  legal  profession,  as  well 
as  the  warmth  of  a  heart  new  ly  awakened  to  the  momentous  subject  of  religion,  and 
filled  with  ardent  desires  for  the  salvation  of  men,  ho  soon  raised  that  respectable 
parish  to  a  condition  of  almost  singular  prosperity.    ]My  memory  often  calls  up» 
among  the  delightful  scenes  of  by-gone  days,  the  spectacle  which  St.  Qeoige's 
constantly  presented,  at  that  time,  on  the  Lord's  Day.    It  was  crowded  with 
worshippers:  a  deep  seriousness  pervaded  the  people:  the  presence  of  God  was 
evidently  perceived,  amidst  tlie  services  of  the  reading-desk,  and  under  the  ani- 
mated ministrations  of  the  pulpit:  and  so  vivid  is  my  impression  of  the  SacranMst 
Sundays,  that  I  seem  to  behold  passing  before  me,  at  this  day,  the  Tsst  throng  of 
communicants,  who  received  from  this  man  of  God  tlie  symbols  of  tbe  Redeemer^ 
body  and  blood.     Dr.  Milnor  was,  pre-eminently,  an  efficient  parochial  minister, 
lie  was  ever  upon  his  post,  labouring  in  his  proper  work.     Ue  trsTelled,  in  regv- 
lar  and  laborious  circuit,  from  house  to  house.     His  delight  was  in  the  flilfilmcnt 
of  his  ministry.     And,  such  being  the  case,  God's  blessing  abundantly  followed 
him;  rewarding  his  toils  with  a  harvest,  such  as  it  rarely  Iklls  to  the  lot  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  to  reap  from  their  labours. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  while  recording  the  signal  success  of  this  min- 
istering servant  of  God,  that  the  cause  of  that  success  is  to  bo  attributed  to  some* 
thing  deeper  than  the  mere  excellence  of  his  character,  his  strong  sense,  and  kil 
unwearied  assiduity.     It  is  to  be  found  in  tho  scriptural  tone  of  his  preaching. 
At  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  when  the  distinct  and  prominent  exhi- 
bition of  Christ  Crucified  was,  unhappily,  not  as  general  among  the  Cleigy  as  it  - 
has  since  become,  Dr.  Milnor  was  remarkable  for  thu  plainness  with  which  ht 
presented  this  great  thcnje  of  the  Gospel.     Man's  disease,  sin, — and  its  remedf 
in  the  Lamb  of  God, — were  the  conspicuous  topics  of  lijs  ministry.    It  waschicff 
because  he  thus  preached,  that  multitudes  gathered  round  him,  and  that  snek 
accessions  were  made,  through  his  labours,  to  the  number  of  those  who  shall  kt 
saved.     And  the  blessed  results  of  this  faithfulness  were  seen,  not  only  in  tkl 
spiritual  effects  produced  upon  his  hearers,  but  in  another  and  very  importoltl 
consequence; — namely,  the  impulse  which  his  example  gave  to  the  ministerill 
fidelity  ofhis  younger  brethren.     I  feel  the  strong  conviction  that  to  Dr.  Milnort-^ 
early  ministry  may  be  traced,  in  no  small  measure,  the  revival  of  that  scriptvil' 
preaching  in  our  Church,  by  departing  from  which,  in  previous  days,  her  Cfcl|f^ 
had  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  our  venerated  formularies,  and  had 
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ipM9ttIf  hiktl  to  jiroiluco  tny  deciilctl  impresBion  tiiioii  llio  iniAscs  or  her  peiiple. 
The  laboBnt  otoar  ilcpnrlcd  friend,  anil  thoiw  of  tumcatbtrii  wliu  were  ftlrckily  m 
ibc  fidd  when  he  entered  it,  ikLiurto  nur  gralvful  >ud  atTcctioiiate  reinenibr«ncc. 
Tbeaa  ncn  were  the  Veniia,  Ihc  I)e  Caurcy*,  the  Milnen,  and  the  Ncwtunn,  of 
iW  Ai»«rM«B  Church.  They  have  left  Iheir  tioprecs  behind  them.  "  They  rent 
frm*  thur  Uboora;  and  their  vorkx  do  (allow  them," 

ExleMiite,  however,  tm  wo*  the  gtiod  which  rewjltcl  rrom  ihe  pahpit  mintstm- 

Uaa*  of  I)r.  ililnor,  it  in  noC  his  uQieiency  an  >  parochial  clergymnn  nlmie,  which 

will  ous*  hix  niniR  to  lie  remembered  with  honour,  and  hi*  dvpnrture  to  bo  long 

uaanml  u  a  public  calamity.     Trained,  in  early  life,  to  lliu  habit  of  addrcnaing 

I    dtJifav»liv«  iiodica,  and  having  acquired,  while  in  the  walkis  of  Koi-uUr  occupft' 

I    UoB,  »  peculiar  aptilD<lc  for  buiiine»K,  the  aid  whiah  ho  afforded  U)  Tarious  Iniili- 

j    tatioiM.  lN>th  in  and  nut  cf  our  Chureh,  wu  sueh  as  Tory  few  men  have  ever  bad 

I    it  In  tii«ir  |>awer  to  render.     Who  that  hare  ever  listened  to  tiiiu,  in  the  annual 

nmim^ot  oar  Board  of  MiR«ions;  in  the  Uonventiuns  of  the  Uioceao  of  Nuvr 

Tgrk;  at  hi*  past  Buiong  the  Trustees  of  the  GenenLJ  Theological  Sutninary;  or 

w  Um  llanoeeta'  Room  of  that  blessed  institulion  which  bo  lovv<l  to  Iuk  Utevt 

W«*lb,  the  American   liibic  Socielj;  do  not  (eel  that  be  hiut  left  a  void  behind 

kiat,  which  it  will  not  be  caiy  to  tillf    ilaoy  men  have  boon  more  eloiiucnt  tlun 

Wi  many  more  powerful  in  argunicnlation,  and  more  elfet-'tiva  in  swaying  multi' 

Iii4«a  with  the  graces  of  a  polislied  elocution.     Uut  it  will  b«  univcmally  allowed 

lh*t  few  iLiRong  hi*  contemporaries,  whether  of  tbe  Clergy  or  Laity,  have  equalled 

ktiD  in  calm  mondneiB  of  Judtcmcnt.    A  vein  of  strong  cummon  scnM  ran  through 

■XI  that  he  iiaid.     It  is  for  this  quality,  indeed,  that  he  wac  chiefly  remarkable'. 

and.  u  ■  Dccexsary  consequence,  he  never  failed  to  comiuand  [lie  marked  Men- 

tion  and  rwspect  of  every  public  body,  in  whose  dcliberatious  he  took  a  part. 

Uf  mind  rcTcrts,  with  peculiar  feclinga  of  admiration  for  my  departed  (Hend, 
M  Iha  period  when  he  assumed  for  a  time,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wisbea 
•f  the  rorcign  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  office  of  their  Secretary 
SBcl  CciK-ral  Agent.  It  may  with  Ktrict  truth  be  said  tlial  his  acceptance  of  this 
Mapartant  trust  was  a  new  era  in  the  (^rations  of  the  Committee-  The  order 
"vitti  which  all  his  duties  were  arranged,  and  the  wisdom  and  practical  nuiimi 
wbKh  distinguiahed  his  correspondence  with  the  missionaries,  afforded  us  aiwlis- 
ftctkMi,  the  imprestion  of  which  remains  with  me  to  this  day.  In  his  willingness 
to  t»ke  upon  bim  tbe  onerous  burden  of  that  place,  he  manilested  the  exteot  of 
Ut  l0*«  for  tbe  sacred  cause  of  Miiisions;  for,  besides  his  being  thereby  compelled 
S«  raliiuiuiah,  (or  a  season,  the  entire  supervision  of  hifi  extensive  parish,  he  waa 
Mbilcr  (be  ncGcsbity  of  undertaking,  in  the  Mervice  of  the  Committee,  long  and 
boning  journeys,  at  a  period  of  life  which  reasonably  claims  an  eiemption  from 
X^  toils  and  exposure  of  travel.  But  he  found  his  reward  in  the  satislkction  of 
aling  himself  to  a  noble  cause;  in  the  good  which  be  was  permitted  to 
npliab;  and  in  the  aflcctiunale  gratitude  and  love  with  wliicb  his  cheerful 

There  hare  not  been  wanting  those,  wbo,  from  the  readiness  with  which  Dr. 
^tlDor  aaoM-ialcd  himself  with  Christians  of  other  names,  for  Ibe  purpose  of 
^^Tanring  the  spiritual  wctGkre  of  mankind,  have  been  prone  to  question  tlM 
^arwith  of  his  attachment  to  that  ChuTcb  at  whose  altars  he  ministered.  Thef 
^ho  always  so  thought  of  him,  and  so  think  of  bim  now,  may  rest  OMinred  thai 
t^dr  iaterKfice  from  tlic  course  which  he  pursued  is  a  grievous  error.  Unncces- 
^ry  aa  K  U  to  vindicate  bim  from  that  char^,  to  those  who  know  hia  hwt,  I 
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must  bo  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  wipe  off  this  dishonoiir  froni  his 
memory;  and  over  his  recently  opened  grave  to  utter  the  conTiotion  that  there 
never  was  a  truer  son  of  our  ancient  and  honoured  Mother.  He  entered  our 
Church  from  conviction  of  its  Apostolical  origin^  and  believed  its  ministrj  to  be  of 
Divine  institution;  and  in  promoting  its  true  glory,  and  its  wide  extension,  his 
labours  and  bis  ample  means  were  ever  devoted.  But  he  loved  the  image  of  Christ 
wherever  he  found  it;  and,  although  he  rgoiced  in  the  integrity  of  that  btmnch 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  deny  an  Bxitteme 
to  other  branches,  which,  nq;rertheless,  in  his  view,  failed  to  come  up  to  the  char- 
acter of  being  **  perfect  and  entire."  Such  being  his  convictions,  he  joined  his 
fellow  Christians  in  every  thing  in  which  he  could  join  them,  without  oompfomi- 
sing  his  principles  as  a  minister  of  our  own  household  of  faith.  In  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  practically  carried  this  union,  there  will  be  different  degrees 
of  approval,  even  among  those  who  substantially  agree  with  him  in  sentiment. 
But  in  the  largeness  of  his  affection  for  all  who,  in  every  place,  ''Ioto  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity;''  who  were  washed  in  the  same  blood;  and  sanctified 
by  the  same  Spirit;  who  will  not  wish  to  be  like  him?  Who  would  not  dmn 
the  place  which  he  occupied  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  Christian  men? 
And  who  will  not  allow  it  to  have  been  a  grand  and  touching  spectade  to  set 
this  man  of  (Jod,  after  a  life  honoured  with  the  affection  of  a  whole  oommunitj, 
committed  to  his  last  resting  place  amidst  the  benedictions  of  thousands  of  Ofsrj 
name,  who  wept  for  the  departed  Rector  of  St.  George's  as  men  weep  Ibr  a  frtte 
and  a  brother? 

In  looking  back,  as  I  have  frequently  done  since  the  intelligence  of  his 
departure,  over  the  whole  ministerial  course  of  Dr.  Milnor,  I  find  m jself 
larly  drawn  to  the  remembrance  of  that  beautiful  combination  which  he  ezempliiid 
of  honest  and  unwavering  adherence  to  principle  in  his  pMie  career ^  with  ike 
unvarying  openness  and  courtesy  to  all  his  brethren,  in  the  intereourm 
l\fe.    As  an  authorized  ambassador  of  Christ,  there  could  never  be  detected  m 
him,  by  the  most  scrutinizing  observer,  the  least  symptom  of  that  time-SBra^ 
spirit,  which  yields  to  the  pressure  from  without  of  obloquy,  suspicion,  or  iUh 
cule;  and  which,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  please  all,  secures  the  respect  andcooi^ 
dence  of  none.    Yet  who  that  knew  him  can  ever  forget  the  good-humour  ail ' 
frankness  of  his  ruddy  countenance,  when  mingling  as  a  brother  with  his  hreChnii^^ 
From  his  face,  and  from  his  tongue,  there  was  a  perennial  flow  of  those  disfilia 
which  sweeten  life.     No  dark  distrust  and  concealment  lowered  upon  his  brov; 
and  the  transparent  freeness  of  his  eminently  social  nature  banished  all  dtitniit 
from  others.    As  his  years  increased,  this  happy  blending  of  the  two  qualiticiof 
firmness  and  love  was  more  and  more  developed.    It  seemed  as  if,  the  nearer  ki 
approached  to  the  limits  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  more  softened  and  mellowed  hi 
became.     IIow  many  bright  and  cheerful  scenes,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ISk, 
now  rise  before  my  memory,  which  served  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  aii 
now  serve,  to  convince  me  that  he  was  perhaps  the  richest  specimen  to  be  hod 
among  us  of  an  old  Christian  gentleman !      His  manners  were  not  that  BCfi 
exterior  polish,  which  is  the  effect  of  adventitious  circumstances.     They  weretki 
result  and  the  index  of  a  heart,  which,  naturally  generous,  had,  by  the  gnetd 
God,  been  warmed  into  that  sunny  and  genial  state  of  the  affections,  which dieil 
upon  all  who  come  within  its  influence  beams  of  benignity  and  gladness. 

In  thus  calling  up  the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  this  eminent  visil* 
tor  of  Christ,  it  has  been  my  object  partly  to  find  a  rent  fbr  the  minted  Mhf 
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vUeb  hia  dMtli  bw  avEAkencd  in  nij  own  licart;  but  principftlly  to  emb&lm  ttas 

hooound  itad  In  thu  recoUtiction  of  the  Hvbg;  and  aIso  lo  cause  thai,  chough 

iMt  to  ■%))(,  ha  Uity  »till  apatik,  in  the  ieesoiis  of  bin  instructive  caruer,  to  those 

vho  %n  Itft  bjr  him  ujion  thu  «lag«  of  acliou.     That  Dr.  Mllnot  was  fi'ee  frnm 

defacU  •■  »n  ftnibaiuador  uf  UdJ,  none  who  know  hiai  will  pretuud  tu  affirm.    I 

hat*  •ouwtkiuos  thought,  fur  iiistnuec,  in  the  course  of  m;  hng  ucquuintance  with 

iktilu  order  to  cumplutu  his  powcrKS  a  I'liriHtian  minister,  he  needed  a  fuller 

«  ef  that  spMiva  of  experience  which   growa  uul  of  the  taste  uf  pcniuna] 

a.    Ilia  life  lluwad  OH  in  an  aimost  uninlerrupteU  current  of  prospcritfl 

\  m  mtniiequunce  of  ttiiii,  if  thure  wa*  any  thing  wanting  in  his  minislcrinl 

fUAtificKtioua,  it  wan  thf  ability  to  administer  cuiiHolutiun  to  tlie  alHictod,  ns  one 

till)  wtw  'touched  with  thu  feeling  of  their  inQrmilii'M.'   In  this  reapeut,  he  certainly 

ilid  RotponKuis,  tuthe  fully  dL'i.irableu^tont,  what  the  prophet  no  beautifully  lermu 

>  toiiKUG  of  tliv  learned','  and  was  thereforu  inferior  to  other*  whom  I  havo 

'  lira.  '  iu  ajieakiug  a  word  in  Buabun  tu  him  that  is  weary.'     But  this  dellcusDcy, 

i[  renivmlrervd,  aruHU  from  no  obiunue  uf  CbrinliBn  synipathyi  but  tram  the 

!.'!  clut    ProTidencu,  by  making  his  days  ulmotit  one  perpciuai  Buushinc,  hkd 

ilt'iiivid  bini  that  Inlet  to  a  knowledge  of  human  griefu  which  is  opened  through  h 

MBiiImnly  of  diBpensation:).     But  let  ua  adore  that  Spirit,  who  niade  liim  so  uusur- 

|dk»c<l  an  (Example  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  of  incessantly  occupying,  until  tha 

MatftQi  come,  with  all  the  tulents  which  we  huve.     He  has  aceomplUhcd  a  great 

work  in  his  day  and  goueration.     Let  us  spur  our  sluggishaess  with  the  remem- 

htAita)  ot  luB  constant  labourg;  lot  usomulatohis  unflinching  conscientiousncSB 

vmI  slnglvntiss  of  purpose;  kt  ua  drink  in  his  spirit  ot  expansive  Christian  loTe. 

Al  the  nicirnent  when  he  was  tnkcn  from  us,  his  exertions  and  his  faithfulness  wers 

••  unrcmitled  as  ever.    In  the  last  letter  which  I  eror  received  from  Lim,  I  llod 

th*  fallowing  passage: — '  dllow  me  to  repeat  my  aakiiowledgments  of  the  very 

p^ait  kinducss  of  your  congratulations,  on  niy  recovery  from  my  late  dangerous 

Ulnc««i  uid  to  solicit  your   prayers  that  I  may  be  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  io 

pet*«Trro  to  the  end  in  declaring  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'     That  ho  did  thus 

penMTvero,  is  known  and  read  of  all  men.     llis  whole  course,  from  first  to  last,  is 

before  us.     As  his  ministry  began,  so  it  ended;  and  he  has  gone  to  that  world 

^bitiivr  will  follow  hitn,  in  a  long  and  bright  succession,  the  seals  of  bis  labours, 

KDit  the  '  crowns  of  his  rejoicing.'  H.  b. 

Boi»Tu.s-,  April,  lS-15. 
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GEORGE  BOYD,  D.  D. 

1814—1850. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RICHARD  B.  VAN  KLEECK,  D.  D. 

Nsw  To&K,  JaniiMy  18, 1866. 

Hcv.  and  dear  Sir :  You  have  asked  me  for  some  notices  of  thelifeiind 
personal  recollections  illustrative  of  the  character,  of  the  late  Dr.  Boyd 
of  Philadelphia.  I  regret  that  an  unusual  pressure  of  duties  has  delayed 
luy  compliance  with  your  request,  and  that  now,  on  the  eye  of  an  offieial 
journey,  my  communication  must  necessarily  be  so  brief  and  imperfeet. 
Yet  the  little  I  can  do  will  be  heartily  done,  not  only  in  token  of  my  sin- 
cere veneration  for  the  excellent  man  whom  you  seek  to  honour,  but  as  a 
labour  of  love  and  grateful  remembrance  towards  an  honoured  uncle,  (my 
mother's  youngest  brother,)  whom  I  loved  and  revered  in  life,  and  in  whom 
I  found  a  valuable  counsellor  and  kind  friend  in  my  early  days. 

George  Boyd,  the  youngest  child  of  Robert  and  Eleanor  Boyd,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1788.  His  fiuhar 
died  while  he  was  absent  from  home  at  a  boarding  school,  when  he  wu 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  lie  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  in  his 
native  city,  in  180G,  and  afterwards  studied  Law  with  the  Hon.  Jsnsi 
Emott,  an  eminent  jurist,  who  resided  at  Poughkeepsie.  He  there  hecami 
attached  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Livingston,  to  whom  he  wtf 
married  on  the  6th  of  February,  1812  ;  and  with  her  he  removed  to  Ogdeni- 
burg,  where  he  pursued  the  practice  of  the  Law. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church ;  but  not  hug 
after  his  marriage,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  claims  of  Episeopaej, 
and  he  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episeopil 
Church.  On  account  of  the  exposed  condition  of  Ogdensburg  during  tk 
war  of  1812,  he  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  pursued  his  theologi- 
cal studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  long  the  esteemed  Rector  of  Chral 
Church  in  that  place. 

Having  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  1814,  he  was,  soon  afWr, 
called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northern  Liberties,  PUb" 
delphia, — his  first  and  only  parish,  where  he  laboured  long  and  well;  wu 
faithful  and  devoted,  beloved  and  cherished,  as  a  Pastor;  and  his  ministry 
was  not  only  useful,  but  honoured  and  influential,  in  the  Diocese  of  Pear 
sylvania,  and  the  General  Church.  He  was  for  some  time  President  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  an  active  menber 
of  the  Roard  of  Missions,  a  Trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Semiasiyt 
and  once  or  twice  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestirt 
Episcopal  Church.  He  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  Chrif 
tian  Missions,  and,  by  his  faithful  and  earnest  labours  as  the  Secretary  as^ 
General  Agent  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Hissioiii  ef 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  gave  an  impulse  to  that  departmcatef 
the  work,  and  essentially  promoted  its  best  interests. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  U** 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1839. 
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Tbera  wMa  one  cbaraotcrislic  of  Dr.  Boj-J,  which  stood  out  prominentlj 
in  bl>  wl)ol«  career.  It  was  hb  iran>4pareDC  honest;  and  strict  cooitcien- 
tiuucnesK.  That  which  be  saw  to  he  the  course  of  truth  and  duty,  he 
foUotrcil,  whatever  immediate  reproach  or  sacrifices  it  mijjht  involve. 
He  bad  nil  the  atmplicitj  of  a  little  child,  and  answered  well  to  the 
«bftr»cter  'rf  Nathaniel, — "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.'' 

Aa  an  illustration  of  this,  I  give  the  following  instance  from  one  who 
knew  and  shared  bis  trials,  in  the  matter  referred  to : — '■  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  previous  to  bis  death,  bia  mind  was  directed  to  the  »nh- 
jeet  of  Free  Churches.  He  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  onl;  proper 
waf  of  Hupjiorling  the  worship  of  God's  house.  To  be  convinced  of 
daty  with  him  was  to  practise  it ;  and  he  formed  the  determination 
id  «)<tabli»hing  the  Free  Church  system  at  St.  Jubn'^.  This,  after  mnch 
•ppoailioii,  aud  the  endurance  of  many  trials,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out; 
■•it  froin  that  lime  until  bis  death,  the  pews  in  that  cburcfa  were  open  alike 
Itt  rich  and  poor."  The  sacrifices  made  in  this  matter  were  great  in  erery 
point  of  view  ;  and  nothing  but  a  deep  conviction  of  duty  and  a  aclf-«acrifi-  Ji 

aiog  t'pirit  could  have  cnal>led  him  to  encounter  eo  much  of  opposition,  tho 
■li«»oaiion  of  friends,  the  loss  of  valued  parishioners,  and  the  so  great 
diminution  of  pecuniary  support  as  to  put  him  for  a  season  to  serious  IneoD- 
vcntonci^.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  and  beautiful  wu  the 
Oltibiiion  of  his  true  and  patient  spirit, — "  conferring  not  with  flesh  and 
Mood,"  and  >'  counting  all  thioga  but  loss  "  that  he  might  say  and  feci  of 
kis  bclnved  Church, — "To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  He  also 
koaeatly  adopted  aod  earnestly  maintained  the  doulrino  of  the  Millenium, 
which  looks  for  a  pergonal  reign  of  Christ  with  his  sainta  in  the  earth,  aud 
Uie  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  city.  These  views  had 
lb«  practical  effect  of  deepening  his  earnestness,  his  diligence,  his 
Aovot'ma,  and  his  constant  preparation  "  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  roan." 
To  •■look  for  the  Saviour's  appearing,"  and  to  love  it  were  with  him  the 
dftiljr  habit  of  hij  life,  his  motive  to  prayer,  and  watching,  and  holiness,  in 
tlM  epirit  of  ihe  Apostle's  injunction — "  Seeing  then  that  ye  look  for  suoh 
iMofE^,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  io  all  holy  conversation  and 

go.iiiup-^s:  ■ 

Apart  from  this,  his  piety  was  deep  and  earnest.  He  lived  by  faith ;  he 
watlced  with  God;  he  prayed  without  ceasing;  and  in  his  private  inter- 
•oarse,  his  pastoral  work,  his  public  duties,  bia  face  was  wont  to  shine 
with  the  sweet  radiance  of  love  and  peace.  It  has  been  ^aid  by  some 
who  knew  him  well,  that  never  had  they  known  one  in  whom  faith  wag  more 
a  living  principle  than  in  him.  His  chief  pleasure  was  in  communion  with 
kL-t  God  and  Saviour ;  and  truly  may  it  be  said  of  him, — "  though  in  tho 
world,  be  was  not  o/thc  world." 

As  a  husband  and  a  parent,  he  was  the  centre  of  a  loving  and  devot-cd 
family  circle  on  whom  he  doted,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  unceasing 
prayers,  and  guiding  them,  in  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace,  to 
Heaven.  His  memory  is  cherished  by  bis  children  as  is  that  of  few 
parents — it  is  sacredly  and  enduringly  embalmed  in  their  sorrowing  and 
grateful  hearts. 
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while  on  a  fishing  party,  was  drowned  in  Boston  Harbour,  leaTing  tibree 
young  children.  The  widow  afterwards  married  John  Stewmrt,  of  Wil- 
lianiriburg,  Mass. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  taken  to  his  grandfather's  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  1801,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  live  with 
Mr.  Butler,  of  that  town,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  oontinned 
with  him  four  years. 

In  July,  1805,  he  left  Northampton,  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
entered  the  olTice  of  John  Tucker,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  shortly 
after,  he  went  to  Williamsburg,  the  residence  of  his  mother,  and  taught  a 
school  there  during  the  winter  of  1805-06.  lie  then  returned  to  Mr. 
Tucker's  oilicc  to  resume  his  studies ;  but  was  obliged  very  soon  to  discon- 
tinue them  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  The  year  that  followed  he  divi- 
ded between  Williamsburg,  Troy,  Albany,  and  Chesterfield ;  and  at  the 
last  mentioned  place,  taught  a  school  the  next  winter.  At  this  time,  he 
had  serious  thoughts  of  fitting  himself  for  the  Stage,  on  which  his  fine 
voice  and  elocution  seemed  to  promise  great  success  ;  but  better  counscli 
prevailed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1807,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theolc^, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitman,  the  Congregational  minister 
of  Goshen,  a  town  near  Chesterfield.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  obliged  to 
labour  for  his  living. 

In  June,  1807,  having,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  time,  relinquished  lui  > 
theological  studios,  he  went  to  Dedham,  and  entered  the  office  of  Horatio  i 
Townsend,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  State  Courts,  who  was  an  ardent  Episeopt- 
lian.  On  the  4th  of  August  following,  he  was  married  by  the  Bev.  Joshiit 
Bates  to  Hannah  Dwight,  then  of  Dedham,  but  born  in  Medfield,  April  2, 
1787.  They  had  eight  children,  only  four  of  whom  survired  the  period  it 
childhood. 

In  1809,  he  edited  the  Norfolk  Repository,  a  newspaper  printed  in  Ded- 
ham. 

While  a  writer  in  Mr.  Townsend's  office,  in  consequence  of  reading  soM 
books  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  which  fell  in  his  way,  his  mind  reoeived  s 
strong  bias  in  tliat  direction,  and  ho  began  to  direct  his  thoughts  towardi 
the  ministry  of  the  Eyiiscopal  Church.  Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  he  was  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1814,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  at  Dedham,  Ij 
the  lit.  llev.  Bishop  Griswold ;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  he  remofil 
to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  with  a  view  to  take  charge  of  St.  James'  Ghuiehii 
that  village.  On  the  2Gth  of  March,  1815,  he  was  ordained  Priest  tf 
Bishop  Griswold,  and  at  the  same  time  was  instituted  Beotor  of  St.  Jaaa' 
Parish. 

lie  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Williams  GollegSi  i> 
1822,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Trinity  College,  Hartfoid,ii 
1839. 

Dr.  Strong  retained  the  Kectorship  of  St.  James'  Church  till  the  obn 
of  his  life,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  respect  and  oonAdenee  Ml 
only  of  his  own  parish,  but  of  the  surrounding  community.  His  last  iDmS 
was  a  very  protracted  and  distressing  one,  the  disease  being  of  a  dropMl 
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mtnre,  with  a  strong  tendencj  to  develop  it9<!lf  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Thi<  compelled  bim  to  be  kept  in  a  standing  position  night  and  daj,  iraking 
nnJ  sleeping ;  and  yet  through  all  bis  exlremc  HuifcriDg,  hia  geuial  spirit 
Btill  shone  out,  and  mingled  graeefullj  with  his  Chrietiao  resignation  and 
perfeel  trust  and  hope  in  his  crueified  Lord  and  Saviour.  He  died  in  June, 
1S66,  leaving  a  widow,  sevcnil  aons,  and  one  daughter. 

Dr-  Strong  wa«  always  a  good  elocutionist,  and  was  particularly  distin* 
gaicJied  for  bis  admirable  reading  of  the  Service  of  the  Church.  While 
bis  preaching  was  uniformly  sensible  and  edifying,  he  was,  I  think,  specially 
feli^tous  in  his  Oecasional  Biseonrses.  Isolated,  as  an  Episcopal  min- 
iater,  as  he  was,  through  nearly  his  whole  life,  he  was  not  much  seen  in 
cities  and  the  more  pnblic  places;  but  whenever  he  appeared,  was  always 
met  with  A  most  grateful  welcome.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
I>iuccsan  ConTeution,  and  was  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention 

Dr.  Strong's  literary  taste  was  for  the  best  old  English  writers.  He  was 
himself  an  easy  writer  and  a  good  logician.  He  maintained  several  con- 
Irorersies  on  Episcopacy,  in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to  his  bead  and  his 
heart.  By  his  kind-heartedness,  however,  and  genial  sympathutio  expres- 
sion of  it,  be  won  more  than  by  controversy.  •'  Dr.  Strong,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  long  and  well,  "  had  great  benevolence  :  his  main  object  seemed 
tu  be  to  keep  all  men  and  women  too  at  peace  with  each  other.  Ho  seemed 
to  feel,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  hia  dependauce  on  God  for  every  thing. 
Daily  and  honrty,  in  his  struggles,  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  all  trouble, 
it  VAs  beautiful  to  sec  bOw  ho  referred  all  to  God's  goodness  and  wisdom, 
tad  trusted  to  them  with  all  his  strength  ;  feeling  strongly  that  all  would 
work  together  for  good,  however  dark  worldly  eireumstances  might  be.  He- 
was  a  very  affectionate  man,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  truly  charitable  one. 
He  was  so  genial  and  social,  and  liad  so  much  humour  too,  that  in  wbatewr 
company  he  was,  no  one  wished  to  say  much,  but  to  listen  to  him.'' 

The  Greenfield  Parish  was,  until  lately,  an  outpost  of  Kpisaupacy,  aniT 
the  town  has  been,  historically,  "a  good  one  to  emigrate  from,"  The. 
measure  of  the  work  done  by  that  pariah  cannot  be  estimated  even  hy  ita- 
present  strength.  Its  former  members  are  scattered  over  the  Contiaent; 
and  among  them  arc  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  honoured  names  of* 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Among  other  parishes  which,  in  a  good  degree,. 
owe  their  existence  to  Dr.  Strong's  labours  at  Greenfield,  may  bo  men- 
tioned those  at  Northampton  and  Ashficld,  and  at  Guilford,  Vt.  In  fact, 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  scattered  missionary  work,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  alfo  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Strong's  pnblications  :— Tears  of  Colum- 
bia :  A  Political  Poem,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  F.  Barnard, 
Greenfield,  1815.  The  Common  Header,  18IT.  A  Candid  Eiamination, 
of  the  Eptseopal  Church,  1818.  Reply  to  Strictures  on  the  same,  1818. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Institution  of  iho  Rev.  Mr.  Huse,  Claremont,  N.  H., 
18!9.  Young  Scholar's  Manual,  1821.  Scholar's  Guide,  1822.  A  Ser- 
mon delivered  on  occasion  of  a  Masonic  Celebration,  1822.  A  Missionary, 
Sermon,  182.'>.  The  Cypress  Wreath,  or  Mourner's  Friend,  mostly  selected 
P»em».  1828.     The  Deerfield  Captive:    A  Tale  for  Children,  1831.     A. 
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Sermon  preached  in  St.  James'  Church,  Greenfield,  on  oceamon  of  the 
last  Attendance  of  the  Parish  in  that  Church  for  Divine  Service,  1846.  Tbe 
Ministers  of  Christ :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Christ  Church,  SpringSeld, 
Mass.,  when  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  admitted  the  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Adams,  M.  A.,  the  Ecctor  of  the  Church,  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests, 
1 848.  The  Good  Man  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Decease  of  its  Rector,  the  Rev.  Willism 
Croswcll,  B.  B.,  1851. 

The  following  were  published  in  the  Gospel  Advocate,  Boston : — A  Ser- 
mon preached  in  St.  Paul'd  Church,  1821.  A  Sermon  on  Family  Prayer, 
1821.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention,  1823.  A  Sermon  on  Reading 
the  Scriptures,  1823.     Five  Essays  on  Objections  to  the  Church,  1825. 

In  the  Norfolk  Ilepository,  (Bedham,)  he  published — "  The  Quaker,"  in 
eight  Numbers,  1808. 

In  the  Franklin  Herald,  (Greenfield), — Four  Essays  on  the  Sabbath,  1816. 
Essays  on  Imitating  Bad  Examples,  1816. 

Very  Kespectfmlly  yours, 

HENRY  M.  PABKEB. 

FROM  THE  REV.  AZARIAH  CHANDLER,  D.  D., 

PASTOR  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN  OEEUfriELO,  MAM. 

Greenfield,  February  12,1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  in  bea^ 
ing  my  testimony  to  the  worth  and  usefulness  of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
late  Dr.  Strong  of  this  place.  My  acquaintance  with  him  reaches  beck  more 
than  twenty  years.  As  wc  were,  for  many  years,  both  members  of  the  Con* 
mittcc  superintending  common  schools,  we  were  often  brought  together  on  tbcw 
occasions;  and  I  sonictinies  met  him  also  in  the  social  circle;  and  our  interconne 
was  alwa3's  friendly,  ns  my  recollections  of  him  now  are  all  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Dr.  Strong,  in  person,  was  large,  well  formed  and  dignified;  in  oonTersatioD 
grave  but  affable,  and  easily  relaxing  into  playfulness.  Always  self-possessed, 
of  ready  utterance,  well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  abounding  vith 
interesting  anecdotes,  he  rarely  found  himself  in  any  company  in  which  be  vis 
not  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  conversation.  I  have  hoard  him  preach  a  fev 
times,  though  never  on  the  Sabbath.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  solemn, bii 
enunciation  full  and  distinct,  and  his  emphasis  unusually  strong;  and  these  I 
should  think  were  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  public  speaker.  Hii 
sermons,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opimrtunity  of  hearing  or  knowing,  were  of  a 
decidedly  evangelical  cast.  Whether  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  High  or  Lov 
Churcli,  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  decide;  for  he  never  introduced  the  subjectof 
Ecclesiasticism  in  any  of  our  conversations,  and  I  never  questioned  bim  innh- 
tion  to  it.  That  he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  own  Church  (as  who  sbotf 
not  be.')  was  evident;  but  I  remarked  that  he  called  it  " our  Church," as  if 
there  might  be  others  also,  lie  always  treated  me  with  kindness  and  cordislicy; 
has  asked  me  to  take  part  with  him  in  funeral  services,  when  at  private  houiw; 
and,  on  my  last  call  upon  him,  a  few  dciN's  before  his  death,  he  greeted  uieisi 
manner  truly  fraternal,  and  asked  me  to  pray  with  him;  which  I  did  wilh  M 
reciprocity  of  the  brotherly  feelings  which  dictated  the  ;;equest.  T  consider  tii 
death  as  a  loss  not  only  to  his  own  church,  who  were  strongly  attached  tohiBi 
but  to  our  community  at  largo. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  in  Gospel  bonds,  truly  yoorSy 

A.  CnAVDLII. 
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^^^^V       FROM  T 

^^^^r  NawToJEK,  AprUl,  1S&6. 

^^^iffmmr  Doctor  Spraguu:  Wliat  Ckn  1  ooiitribute  to  your  meiuorul  tif  llie  Uta 
hi.  Slroiig  i  There  are  a  great  loany  puii^oiis,  I  Bin  sure,  who  coulU  better  gvia 
you  what  yoa  want.  It  was  for  so  shurt  a  time  that  I  knew  biin,  and  so  toug 
■go.  that  it  scvuij  to  me,  taking  my  pi-n  to  jot  down  such  reminiiiocaces  a8  may 
urise,  I  shtU  find  scarcely  any  thing  to  say  except  that  be  n-as  a  good  mau — a 
Tery,  rvry  good  man:  Tor  such  I  And  to  be  the  iirst  and  most  vivid  impressioa 
tint  conivs  up,  nrhen  fancy  brings  his  image  befbrc  my  mind. 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  llrst  n'ent  to  live  in  the  place  where  Dr.  Strong 
passed  «  long  and  useful  life, — the  village  of  Greentleld,  one  of  the  many  bcauli- 
ftil  villkgM  that  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  charming  Tallcy  of  the  Connecticut 
KiTur.  I  wa£  then  quite  young,  almost  a  minor  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, — not  in 
my  owu,  1  dare  say,  but  much  older  in  same  respcclK  than  I  am  now.  I  went 
(o  be  minister  to  the  Congrugationul  Church  there;  and  you  remember,  doubtless, 
tlui  jou  offldally  assisted  (as  the  Frencli  say)  at  my  ordinatiou.  Dr.  Strong 
bad  then  been  for  some  years  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  in  the  place. 
And  it  was,  I  take  it,  to  the  credit  of  us  both,  that,  olthoi^h  our  dilTerences  of 
Mclesiaslical  opinion  were  Tury  great,  and  very  decidedly  bold  by  each  of  us,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  most  agreeable  and  fi'iondly  relations  existing  between  us — 
m  thing  tho  more  to  be  observed  as  the  town  was  not  a  large  one. 

Though  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  own 
Cli(u«b,  there  was  about  Dr.  Strong  nothing  of  bigotry,  narrowness,  or  intol«r- 
MMC.     He  was,  by  natural  temper,  and  by  all  the  habits  of  his  life,  a  frank  and 

,  friendly  man.  As  such  I  runiembfr  him  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him;  nnd 
we  were  a  good  deal  thrown  together,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  society  of  a 
email  town,  but  more  especially  from  our  joint  exercise  of  certain  functions  which 
the  wise  laws  of  Xcw  York  forbid  to  the  Clergy  of  this  State,  but  which  th« 
people  of  Mos.snch use tts  universally  Impose  on  theirs.  Dr.  Strong,  Mr.  Bailey, 
the  Unitarian  minister,  and  myself  the  "  orthodox  "  one,  were  the  Town  Com- 
mittee to  visit  and  examine,  at  stated  intervals,  all  the  schools  in  the  several 
districts.  To  the  more  distant  places  we  had  to  ride;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot 
(whether  as  Junior  member  of  the  Committee,  or  as  baclielor  member,  having 
no  wife  or  babies  to  provide  for,  I  do  not  recollect)  to  furnish  the  conveyance; 
and  one  of  the  liveliest  recollections  I  retain  of  those  days,  is  of  that  Committee, 
on  its  visitorial  progresses,  stowed  all  three  into  the  one  seated  gig — n  more  edify- 
ing spectacle  of  "brethren  dwelling  together  in  unit}',"  than  of  the  merciful- 
ness of  "  the  merciful  man :"  not  that  three  such  men  as  Mr-  Bailey  and  myself 
were  dangerous  to  the:  springs,  or  distressing  to  the  horse;  but  Dr.  Strong  was 
X  man  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight. 

Dr.  Strong's  countenance  was  as  full  of  amiability  as  his  person  was  large  and 
portly.  His  expression  was  indeed  one  of  great  benignity  and  deferential  cour- 
tesy; and  his  manner  partook  of  the  modesty  and  unpretending  simplicity 
which  were  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  character.  There  was  nothing  morose 
and  sour,  nothing  harsh  or  austere  in  his  disposition  or  temper;  on  the  contrary, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  lively  and  playful  ns  well  as  cordial  and  genial, 
in  his  social  nature. 

In  fine,  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  eminently  good  man,  as  I  understand  good 
men — a  man  without  formality  or  pretension  of  any  kind,  but  of  remarkable 
singleness,  purity,  and  integrity  of  character.  This  is  the  strongest  impression 
1  retain  of  him,  derived  from  the  recollections  of  the  time  we  lived  as  neighbours 
for  two  or  three  years,  confirmed  by  the  memory  of  two  or  three  days  pasted 
together  a  dozen  years  later.     I   remember,  too,  1  regarded  him  as  »  man  oC 
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sound  sense,  and  a  judicious  and  edifying  preacher,  although  I  had  not  much 
opportunity  to  judge  of  hiiu  in  the  latter  respect.  It  speaks  for  his  poasesning 
in  a  large  degree  the  qualities  of  a  good  clergyman  and  a  good  xnan»  that  he 
retained  his  pastoral  relations  to  a  New  England  flock,  during  such  a  long  ooorse 
of  years,  and  died  universally  respected  and  lamented,  leaying  his  name  a  fra- 
grant memory  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Very  cordially  and  fiiithfully  yours, 

C.  S.  HEKBY. 


■♦♦- 


WALTER  CRANSTON  * 

1815—1822. 

Walter  Cranston  was  descended  from  the  noble  Scottish  Lord  Crans- 
ton, and  also  from  John  and  Samuel  Cranston,  both  of  whom  were  early 
Governors  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  the  only  son  of  John  Cranston, 
(whose  mother,  Frances  Ayrault,  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,)  and  of  Com- 
fort, daughter  of  James  Collin,  of  Newport.  He  was  bom  at  Newport  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1780.  Being  left  an  orphan  while  he  was  yet  very 
young,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  an  aunt,  who,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  was  enabled  to  give  an  early  religious  direction  to  his  thoiightaaDd 
feelings.  As  he  was  blessed,  during  his  childhood  and  youthy  with  perfect 
health,  and  a  most  happy  temperament,  and  withal  had  an  intense  relish  for 
study,  he  was  accustomed,  after  his  usual  hours  of  diligent  application,  to 
give  himself  to  relaxation  as  vigorously  as  he  had  done  to  study ;  and  thni 
his  natural  vivacity  made  him  quite  the  joy  and  life  of  the  hooae.  The 
greater  part  of  his  course  preparatory  to  entering  College  was  under  th« 
instruction  of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a 
private  school  in  Newport ;  though  he  was  under  the  more  general  super- 
vision of  the  Eev.  Theodore  Dehon,  then  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Chorek 
at  Newport,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dehon,  he  passed  the  three  months  immediately  pre* 
ceding  his  admission  to  College  under  the  tuition  of  that  eccentric  mas, 
but  admirable  scholar  and  teacher,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Thaoher,  of  DedhaiL 

After  a  course  of  most  careful  preparation,  he  entered  Harvard  College 
in  1806,  where  his  vigorous  mind  and  diligent  application  soon  seenred  to 
him  an  enviable  distinction  as  a  scholar.  While  he  was  highly  respaotaUt 
in  every  department  of  learning,  he  was  more  especially  distingnisked  fe 
his  attainments  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ;  and  in  Hebrew  he  vat 
said  to  have  had  but  one  superior, — and  that  was  Samuel  Harris, — ayoopg 
man  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  a  mechanical  trade  by  the 
remarkable  attainments  in  Oriental  learning  which  he  had  made  in  hn 
intervals  of  relaxation  from  labour,  but  whose  Funeral  Eulogium,  GnastaSi 
as  his  particular  friend,  was  called  to  pronounce,  while  he  was  yet 
graduate.     Cranston  was  graduated  with  high  honours  in  1810. 

'Obitnarj  notices. —Churchman's  Magazine,  1822. — Reoordi  of  Christ  Chonhy 
MSS.  from  h\M  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Deursen,  and  from  I.  K.  Tefft»  Xi%. 
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Thongli  his  Tiews  hud,  for  some  time,  been  directed  townrda  the  miiiis- 
tiy,  he  did  oot  at  once  eDter  on  the  study  of  Theology ;  hut  as  his  health 
rrqnired  aome  relaxatioii  after  the  confineraect  and  intenoc  applicatioQ 
incident  to  his  collegiate  course,  he  took  a  voyage  to  the  lalaud  of  Trini- 
dad, to  visit  an  uncle  who  resided  there.  Relumiug  in  the  apriug  of  ISIl, 
he  look  passage  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  bo  found  his  friend,  Bishop 
Dehon,  who  urged  him  to  remain  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  there 
prosecute  his  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, make  up  his  mind  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Bishop's  advice, 
having  a  strong  desire  to  reside  still  longer  at  Cambridge,  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  furnished  by  his  Alma  Mater.  He,  accordingly, 
went  thither,  and  resumed  his  studies,  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he 
was  appointed  Greek  Tutor  in  the  Universitj'.  Ho  aooepted  this  office,  and 
held  it  until  1815, — meanwhile  directing  his  studies,  under  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Dehon,  with  reference  lo  the  profession  he  bad  chosen,  and  during  a 
part  of  the  time  officiating  as  lay  reader,  and  after  he  received  Orders,  act- 
ing a.9  a  regular  supply,  in  the  church  at  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  on  the  SOth 
of  January,  1815. 

Agreeably  to  the  wishea  of  his  early  and  beloved  friend.  Bishop  Dehon, 
lie  came  to  the  determination,  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  that  be  would 
■eUle  in  one  of  the  Southern  States ;  and,  accordingly,  soon  after  he 
resigned  his  Tutorship,  he  directed  his  course  to  Charleston.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  there,  he  was  induced  to  visit  Savannah;  and  after  preaching 
in  Christ  Church  in  that  city,  he  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of 
it,  which,  shortly  after,  he  accepted.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  autumn  of  1815. 

The  next  year,  (1816,)  he  visited  his  friends  at  the  North,  and  on  the 
19th  of  October,  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  Priests,  at  New  Haven,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart.  He  then  returned  to  his  field  of  labour  at 
Savannah,  and  resumed  bis  duties  with  great  alacrity  and  acceptance.  The 
aneeess  of  his  ministrations  was  witnessed  not  only  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  his  congregation,  but  by  the  growing  attention  to  religion  in  his  parish, 
and  the  frequent  neccssions  to  the  Communion  of  the  church.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Savannah,  at  two  different  seasons,  he 
remained  at  his  post,  while  most  of  the  other  ministers  left  the  city ;  and 
he  shrunk  from  no  danger  to  which  an  unceasing  ministration  among  the 
sick  and  dying  of  all  classes  and  all  denominations  exposed  bim.  These 
self-denying  and  self-consuming  labours  secured  to  bim  the  gratitude  and 
affection,  as  he  had  before  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence,  of  the  entire 
community. 

Dr.  Kollock  died  at  Savannah  on  the  29th  of  December,  1819;  and  it 
is  slated  in  the  Memoir  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Cranston  was  with  him  during 
his  last  hours,  and  conversed  and  prayed  with  him,  and  that  the  Doctor 
eipressed  to  him  the  most  joyful  confidence  that  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
rest.  A  few  days  after,  one  of  the  most  desolating  fires  occurred  in  Savan- 
nah, considering  the  size  of  the  place,  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  thi& 
coDDtry.     To  both  these  events  Mr.  Cranston  thus  alludes  : — 
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<<  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  January  3d,  at  two  o'clock,  we  were 
roused  from  our  beds  by  tbc  cry  of  fire.     I  rcaohed  it  sooa  afier  ita  com* 

moncement It  was  soon  perceived  that  we  were  threatened 

with  general  destruction.  No  human  efforts  could  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  flames,  which  soon  rolled  on  with  most  awful  power, — waves  of  flame 
rolling  like  the  flowing  ocean  with  a  noise  loud  as  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in 
a  storm. 

''  January  7.  I  have  finished  my  services  of  the  day  in  my  chnreli, 
(thanks  be  to  God,)  which  I  expected  never  to  have  entered  again.  The 
church  was  on  fire  frequently,  and  oncjc  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned.    It  now  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  desert ! 

«^  Last  Sunday  I  preached  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Kollock — to«day 
I  preached  the  Funeral  Sermon  of  Savannah." 

After  this  calamity,  he  refused  to  receive  but  half  of  his  salary  for  the 
year. 

Though  Mr.  Cranston  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  labours  through  sev- 
eral sickly  seasons,  and  flattered  himself  that  his  constitution  was  proof 
against  a  Southern  climate,  it  was  evident,  at  the  opening  of  the  warm  season 
of  1822,  that  he  had  become  greatly  debilitated,  and  that,  unless  some 
measures  for  invigorating  his  system  were  immediately  taken,  his  recovery 
was  hopeless.  His  friends  urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  bracing  influ- 
ence of  his  native  New  England  climate ;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  relinquish  even  temporarily  his  field  of  labour,  until  he  had  several  times 
fainted  during  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  at  length  found  himself  too 
weak  even  to  attempt  them.  AVhen  he  saw  that  necessity  was  absolutely 
laid  upon  him,  he  sailed  for  the  North,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Middlctown,  then  the  residence  of  his  only  surviying  relatival, 
on  the  10th  of  that  month.  But  neither  medical  skill,  nor  the  tender  asri- 
duities  of  near  friends,  could  avail  to  the  lengthening  out  of  his  days.  It 
became  manifest  both  to  himself  and  those  around  him  that  he  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  death  ;  but  his  mind  rested  with  calmness  and  sta- 
bility on  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  thti 
it  would  be  gain  for  him  to  die.  He  went  to  his  rest,  greatly  lamented  ia 
every  circle  in  which  he  had  been  known,  on  the  25th  of  Jnly,  jost  fifieM 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Middletown,  and  in  the  thirty- third  year  of  kis 
age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  ANDREWS. 

BiNQUAMTON,  N.  T.,  JanuaTj  26, 1868. 

Dcnr  Sir:  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  little  information  I  can  give  yon  of  mf 
classmate  Cranston,  especially  as  he  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  like  mjwiL 
But  our  class  was  unusually  large,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  several  years  oldtf 
than  niyself,  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  less  intimate  with  him  than  I  WM 
with  many  other  of  my  classmates. 

lie  ranked  high  (in  a  class  which  conimenccd  with  over  seventy)  andgiida* 
ated  with  an  honourable  appointment,  which,  however,  he  did  not  tMX  ca 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  very  exemplary  in  his  morals,  free  fh>m  all  iaU- 
icacy  or  profanencss,  modest  and  gentleman-like,  sincere  and  tnxthfUlt  and  allr 
gether  and  always  respectable.  He  was  a  hard  student,  an  elegant  cl 
scholar,  and  of  such  talents  and  accomplishments  that,  if  he  had  lived,  I 
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not  tlut  ks  vould  have  attained  the  liijjiiost  lionours  of  \ih  profession.  lie  vas 
uid  to  lutve  improved  surpriiiiiiglj  after  he  graduated,  and  liad  A  high  reputation 
■X  a  Tutor. 

Alter  he  had  taken  Orders,  he  came  to  Salem  where  I  was  then  residing,  to 
]tnach,  and  I  had  tho  pleasure  of  hcai-kug  btoi.  Be  possessed  many  of  tho 
attributes  of  a  popular  preacher,  lie  was  uornest,  yet  subdued;  eTangeliCBl, 
witboat  c»ut;  and  graceful  without  foppery.  His  voice  was  at  oueo  soft  and 
oielddrous,  distinct  and  commanding;  and  liis  public  serricea  wero  well  fitted, 
ia  re«pect  to  Loth  matter  and  luanner,  to  leave  a  distinct  and  solemn  impression 
upon  bis  hearers.  I  nevHr  beard  hiui  preach  but  at  that  lime;  and  indeed  I 
nerersaw  him  afterwards. 

Ue  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders,  an  open,  pal« 
(an,  digniBcd  and  grave,  never  laughing  loud  and  nerer  seen  where  he  ought  not 
to  be.  In  short  his  liciueanour  was  worthy  alike  uf  the  Genlienian,  the  Chri*- 
liwi,  and  the  Clergyman. 

With  greut  respect. 

Yours  sincerely, 

EDWAHD  AXDHEWS. 


FBOM  THE  REV.  SHEPARD  K,  KOLLOCK,  D.  D. 

G&EKNHica,  N.  J.,  April  27, 185S. 
Bcv.  and  dear  Sir:  We  know  that  impressions  made  in  youth  are  most  likeljr 
tAb«  enduring;  that  the  objects  and  scenes  with  which  wo  were  familiar  then 
itrmily  remain  treasured  In  the  memory  when  later  events  have  grown  indistiiKt 
or  perhaps  have  entirely  faded  away.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  1  recall  sponta- 
neoosly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cranston;  and  alniu8t  every  thing  tliat  I  know  of  him 
coinc!9  to  my  mind  without  any  effort  at  recollection.  When  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  I  was  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  at  that  time  Rec- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Savannah ;  and  I  hnd  Just  been  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  supplying  the  pulpit  of  my  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  while  he  was 
inakiag  a  lour  in  Europe. 

My  oocasinnal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Cranston  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
a*  b«  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  several  years  older  than  myself,  it  was  tn 
Be  in  no  small  degree  profitable.  No  one  who'  knew  hini,  and  was  capable  of 
appreciating  him,  could  have  any  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  decided  talents,  of 
Mtprrior  oltainments,  and  a  vigorous  student,  adding  daily  to  his  mental 
nsources.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  bis  Alma  Mater;  and  though  ha 
■liOerrd  from  her  in  his  Theology,  yet  he  maintained  that  for  making  good 
■chnlars,  especially'  good  classical  scholars,  sbe  offered  advantages  greatly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  other  College  In  this  country.  I  recollect  in  what  strong 
terms  of  approbation  he  used  to  speak  of  the  Harvard  Professors, — of  their 
mode  of  lecturing,  I^earing  recitations,  and  exercising  discipline, — of  almost 
every  thing,  In  short,  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  College.  I  remember 
too  how  he  used  to  receive  the  Boston  Magazines,  and  lend  them  to  us,  and 
point  out  various  articles  In  which  he  felt  a  special  Interest  on  account  of  their 
having  been  written  by  his  friends  or  former  instruclers.  I  especially  recollect 
how  earnestly  he  recommended  Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Hoaes,  then  lati-ly  procured  from  Europe;  bow  intelligently  he  conversed  on 
the  subject;  and  how  he  Inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  become  familiar  n-ith  the 
dTiI  polity  of  the  Jews,  and  led  me  to  make  it  a  suliject  of  special  .<^tuily.  Ila 
gave  an  impulse,  a  direction,  to  my  mind,  in  regard  to  the  whole  Held  of  Biblical 
■tndj,  which  otiienvisc  it  might  have  never  received.  lie  had  a  critical  know- 
Itdge  of  the  best  I.atin  and  Greek  authors,  read  the  French  langqage  with  eaM, 
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had  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  German,  and.  <  onnteiaf  I|te« 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  whom  I  hava  k     wn. 

I  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  was  always  imtovaMfy  imglfim 
both  his  matter  and  manner.  His  disoourses,  well  elaboratad  Umm^  j 
any  profusion  of  ornament,  and  deliTcred  in  a  chaste,and  rerenBt  wamum 
well  fitted  to  instruct  and  gratify  an  intelligent  aadienee,  audi  w  1m  hmi^ 
their  evangelical  tone  rendered  them  highly  acceptable  to  tba  dtvoot  0^ 
As  a  Pastor,  he  was  devoted  to  his  flock;  and  those  of  hia  poopla  wlMmi  1 
and  visited,  always  spoke  of  him  in  this  respect  in  terms  of  the  vaiJUMt 
bation.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order,  and  hia  mamieni,  tiio^ 
nified,  were  always  kind  and  conciliatory. 

Some  years  afler  I  left  Savannah,  my  acquaintance  with  Mr..Cnuislc 
renewed  by  correspondence.  He  was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  seleet 
posthumous  publication,  of  some  of  my  brother's  Discoaraea;  aad  I  hai 
in  my  possession  his  criticisms  on  various  sermons,  which  evlnoe  ezoeHeni 
ment,  and  great  delicacy  of  taste. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

S.  K.  KOLLC 


■♦♦■ 


ABIEL  CARTER* 

1815—1827. 

Abiel  Carter,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Eastman)  Carter^  wn 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1791.  His  fiather  was  »  pn 
farmer,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  in  Concord,  part  of  wUi 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Shattnck  of  Boston,  and  was 
quently  left  as  a  legacy  by  him  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ck« 
New  Hampshire,  as  the  foundation  of  a  Diocesan  Scliool  for  bojs.- 
early  education  of  the  son,  including  a  part  of  hia  preparation  for  O 
was  at  the  Academy  at  Hanover,  N.  H., — at  that  time  nnder  ibe  e 
Mr.  Frederick  Hall,  afterwards  Professor  in  Middlebnry  College ;  i 
he  completed  his  preparatory  studies  under  the  Bcy.  Dr.  Wood,  f 
successful  instructer  of  youth.  Ho  had  an  uncontrollable  passion  ftr  i 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  held  a  high  rank  in  scliela 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  education.  After  being  engaged 
short  time  as  Preceptor  of  an  Academy  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  lie  il 
Dartmouth  College  in  1809,  and  graduated  in  181S. 

Shortly  after  he  left  College,  he  commenced  the  stndy  of  Law  i 
city  of  New  York  ;  but  his  mind  now  became  deeply  exercised  on  III 
ject  of  religion,  and  he  soon  formed  the  purpose  of  dcYoting  himself  1 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  been  educated  a  Congregati<maBiii 
he  was  led  to  a  diligent  examination  of  the  subject  of  Charch  gOftvi|| 
the  result  of  which  was  a  decided  conviction  in  favonr  of  BpiaoopM||) 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  Hobart,  at  tkmt  time  id 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  admitted  by  him  to  Ddj 

*  HS.  ftom  bit  aon.  Rev.  A.  B.  Carter,  D.  ]>•— Dc  Sadtk^  fan* 
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Ordvrs.  on  the  -Uh  of  M»j,  ISlo.  IIo  at  onco  coiuiiwncod  the  duties  of 
the  luintstr}-,  iu  the  capiuity  uf  As^istaDt  to  tlu  Kuv.  Dr.  LjeW,  Rector  of 
Christ  Cbniclii  New  York.  After  rciuuining  in  tliU  ailuutiou  a  year,  lie 
«•»  tniiaf«rred  to  the  Diocese  of  I'eiiDsylvania,  where  lig  waa  employed  hj 
the  "Society  for  the  aJvaucenicat  of  Chrielianitj  in  Ponnaylvania,"  as 
tkcir  Aguut  and  Missionary  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  In  that 
capacity  he  rendered  very  important  service,  nud  preacU^d  wiih  great  suo- 
ccM ;  but  being,  in  a  fow  weeks,  culled  to  the  Roetorship  of  Trinity  Church, 
f  itt«barg.  be  determined  to  settle  down  at  onco  as  b  regular  pansH  miuls- 
l«r.  He  was  adiulttod  to  Priest's  Orders  in  Philadulpliia,  hy  tlio  vunerabla 
Bi=liop  White,  on  the  16th  of  Deceiubor.  1810. 

Iu  11^17.  be  was  married  to  Maria,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hov. 
Abraham  lleaeh,  D.  D.,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

In  May,  1818,  he  was  elected  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Trenton, 
X.  J. ; — a  location  which  bad  ihe  more  tittraetions  for  him  on  uceuuul  of 
its  proximity  to  the  rcsidcnoo  of  bis    excelent    father-in-law,  whom  be 
regarded  wiih  most  affectionate  veneration.     Uuring  the  period  of  bia  Rcc- 
I    Wrship  at  Trenton,  he  was  at  once  most  assiduous  and  eroinenlly  successful 
I  in  his  labours — the  cbnreb  edifice  was  rebuilt,  ond  the  congregation  gn-atly 
L  increased.     During  his  residcuee  hero,  bo  prepared  and  published  "  Ques- 
tions on  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes."     He  wasparti- 
irly  fond  of  this  department  of  parochial  labour ;  and  from  the  clearuesfl 
t  his  explanations,  as  well  as  his  readiness  of  expression  and  illustration, 
in  was  always  a  popular  feature  in  bis  ministrations.     His  labours  were 
eld  in  high  esteem  at  Treulon,  and  on  the  relinquishment  of  bia  pastoral 
■rge,  the  Wardens  and  Veslry  of  the  church  he  had  served,  addressed  a 
Mei  to  bim,  eipressive  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  character,  and 
krir  deep  regret  at  his  removal. 

In  1822,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Cbnreb,  Pavan- 
"i,  Ga.,  and  ii  was  in  this,  the  dosing  scene  of  his  labours,  that  his  char- 
(T  as  an  earnest  ambassador  for  Christ  was  most  fully  developed,  and 
i  talents  as  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  preacher  moat  admired  and  bon- 

le  summer  of  1827  was  signalized   by  the  proT.ilenco  of  the  Yellow 

ir, — thai  fearful  malady  by  which  Savannah  baa  been  so  often  and  so 

ifully  seourged.     Though,  by  an  express  stipulation,  when  Mr.  Carter 

charge  of  Ihe  parish,  be  was  to  spend  the  summer  months  at  the  North, 

•8  unwilling  to  leave  his  flock  without  a  pastor  during  so  trying  a  sea- 

and  he  therefore  remained  at  his  post  the  whole  summer  ;  his  excellent 

!fe  also  choosing  to  stay  with  him,  iu  preference  to  making  her  annual 

at  to  her  venerable  father.     They  both  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 

IM,  until  it  was  believed  to  have  left  the  city ;  but  about  the  last  week 

October,  Mrs.  Carter  caught  the  infection,  and  died  after  an  illness  of 

bw  hours.      She  is  supposed   to  have  communicated  the  disease  to  her 

o  followed  her  to  the  same  grave  on  the  1st  of  November,  after 

fttpsration  of  but  eighty-two  hours.     From  the  time  that  it  became  known 

kt  the  malady  had  seized  him,  the  most   intense  anxiety  was  manifested 

regard  to  its  issue,  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  alt  religious  dcnominS' 

ps,  not  excepting  Jews  and  Roman  Cathuliea.     He  was,  from  tbo  very 
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first, — even  when  his  physician  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger « — settled 
in  the  conviction  that  he  should  die,  and  he  made  all  his  arnmgements  accord- 
ingly ;  and  he  then  declined  rapidly,  till  he  sunk  calmly  and  joyfally  to  rest, 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  a  Presbyterian  brother,  who  was  among  his  most 
loved  and  intimate  friends.  His  funeral  brought  together  an  immense  con- 
course ;  and  all,  without  distinction  of  creed,  colour,  or  station,  lamented  Us 
death,  as  if  it  had  been  a  personal  bereavement.  Several  Sermons  were 
preached  in  reference  to  his  death,  among  which,  one  from  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Smith,  then  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  distinguished  for  melting  pathos,  and  for 
an  accurate  delineation  of  Mr.  Carter's  character. 

Mr.  Carter  left  three  young  children,  one  of  whom  (Abraham  Beach)  is 
now  (1855)  the  minister  of  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Yonkers,  N.  T. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Carter's  publications,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
ascertained : — A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
Jersey,  1819.  A  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the  General  Theological  Seminaiy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1820.  A  Sermon  on  Resigning  the 
Charge  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Trenton,  1822.  A  Sermon  on  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Dioeeie 
of  Georgia,  1824.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  before 
General  Lafayette,  1825.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Savuu 
nah,  before  the  3Iasonic  Lodge,  1826. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  B.  FELT. 

BosTOv,  March  8, 1851 
My  dear  Sir:  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve  you  much  better  than  I  a 
in  rearing  a  fitting  monument  to  my  friend  and  classmate,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Ci 
but  my  recollections  of  him  have  grown  less  vivid  with  the  lapse  of  yvan,  and! 
scarcely  find  myself  in  possession  of  any  thing  now,  that  could  materially  sa^ 
servo  your  purpose.     The  little  that  I  do  remember,  however,  I  will  most  cl 
fully  communicate. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  Mr.  Carter,  during  his  collegiate  coarse,  lal 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  provide  the  means  of  meeting  bis 
expenses,  as  he  went  along;  and  in  order  to   this,  he  had  to  submit  to 
necessity,  always  hard  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  advance  rapidly  in 
ledge,  of  being  absent  from  College  no  small  part  of  the  time,  and  engaged; 
teaching  a  school.     Though  I  doubt  not  that  this  necessity  secured  to  him 
advantages  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  in  increasing  hisi 
knowledge  and  preparation  for  usefulness  in  life,  it  undoubtedly  proTented 
from  taking  so  high  a  stand  as  a  scholar  as  ho  would  otherwise  have  done. 
his  standing  was  still  highly  respectable,  and  his  talents  were  such  as  toj 
promise  of  extensive  usefulness.     His  moral  character,  as  far  as  I  over 
was  entirely  irreproachable.     My  recollection  of  him  is  that  ho  was  of  about  I 
common  stature,  had  sandy  hair,  dark  eyes,  ruddy  complexion,  a  TigorOQS 
stilution,  and  a  decided  personal  bearing. 

Subsequently  to  his  leaving  College,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  trace 
or  to  witness  his  developments;  but  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  ha 
than  fulfilled  all  tlie  early  promise  which  he  gave  of  a  life  of  honourable 
As  a  uunister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  I  have  always  understood  that  ha 
highly  respectable  rank,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  talents,  attainmentSi] 
and  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  FSLVJ 


PKOMTHE  RT.  KEY.  STEPHEN  ELLIOTT,  D.  0., 

Sivjlmmaji,  Juuuary  31,  1S&7- 

Rev.  ftnit  Jew  Sir:  Your  favour  of  the  lUh  of  January  reached  uio  yesterday, 
upoD  luy  return  trom  the  ioterior  i>f  tiio  ijtule,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  eucli 
iitturm&tiou  att  I  bave  respecting  tlis  Kev.  Kir.  CnrtL-r. 

Mr.  Carter  occupied  IUb  I'lirisU  of  Christ  Church,  while  I  vaH  yet  »  boy, 
rwidiiig  ill  South  Carolina.  Ue  died  in  1827, — the  very  year  of  my  gradoatioti 
at  College,  and  lliorefure  all  I  say  is  from  tradition.  Sly  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Ilabersham,  resided  in  Savannah  during  Mr.  Carter's  elflcient  conneclion  with 
Chriat  Church,  was  apnrishionerofhis,  and  a  devoted  Christian  tvomaii.  From 
her  1  first  learned  to  form  n  very  high  estimate  of  hia  character.  She  always 
■poke  of  him  with  great  aHeclion  as  a  truly  pious  man,  a  devoted  pastor,  and 
one  altc^ther  acceptable  to  his  people.  And  since  1  have  removed  to  Savaunah, 
and  miiigied  with  his  former  parishionora,  I  have  heard  but  one  expression  of 
l<jve  and  admiration  among  those  old  enough  to  remember  him.  The  enthusius* 
lie  reception  which  was  giieo  to  his  son,  upon  Ills  appearance  here  as  a  clergyman 
tfuw  years  ago,  and  the  unanimous  call  which  he  received  to  the  Church  of 
*~Iiich  his  father  had  been  the  Recwr,  were  the  best  proofs  of  the  esteem  ia 
vllich  his  parent  had  been  held. 

Mr.  Carter's  greatest  power  appears  to  have  been  as  a  pastor; — one  faithfully 
■atching  over  his  people,  and  gaining  their  alTectJons  by  his  assiduity  and  piety. 
Uk  was  an  evangelical  and  excellent  preacher,  and  altogether  a  good  model  of  a 
Christian  minister. 

In  order  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  my  own  lack  of  jiersonal  knowledge coii- 
eerning  Mr.  Carter,  I  will  add  an  extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  then  of  this  Diocese,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Vi.  Suitth 
had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  character. 

"Ab  a  3fan  ho  was  naturally  of  an  ingenuous,  cheerful  and  social  dUpOBition. 
Tlicre  was  nothing  of  reserve  or  of  enspicion  in  his  nature.  IliB  laannuri!  were 
Uand  and  conciliating,  yet  still  dignified.  Youth  was  not  constrained  to  repress 
iu  smile  in  bis  presence,  and  yet  the  aged  and  the  pious  found  enough  of  gravity 
I'll  <^>iDport  with  his  Hftcrod  character  and  otQce.  Uo  was  the  very  life  of  the 
!'^ii\  circle;  yet  his  cheerfulness  never  degenerated  into  levity,  nor  unfitted  him 
1  r  (he  timely  introduction  and  impressive  enforcement  of  grave  and  edifying 

■'As  a  ChTiatian,  ho  was  consistent,  lealous  and  practical.  His  religion  was 
JMt  the  religion  of  moroseness  or  of  gloom — it  was  the  reasonable  service  of  a 
^«ll  trained  mind,  and  the  warm  offering  of  a  devoted  heart.  It  was  '  witboot 
ytnialiiy  and  without  hypocrisy;  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.' 

"As  a  Sliaitttr,  he  was  most  devoted.  Uo  remembered  that  '  unto  this  work 
fcbad  been  set  apart."  '  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  it,'  and  '  his  profiting  was 
•anifcsl  to  all  men.'  His  heart  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  They 
■^tre  not  his  task,  but  his  delight. 

".As  a  Pattor  he  was  almost  beyond  praise.  If  you  would  know  his  value  in 
■•hii  restpect,  you  must  visit  the  desolate  and  mourning  flock  of  which  he  was  tho 
V)od  shepherd.  You  must  ask  the  once  guilty,  whom  ho  reclaitaedi  tho  onco 
^Cfmrant,  whom  he  enlightened;  the  wavering  whom  he  eon&rined  in  their  holy 
4X11;  the  pious,  whom  he  faithfully  fed  with  the  bread  of  life;  and  above  all  Mi« 
Hutirner^,  with  whom  ho  wept,  as  they  wept,  and  into  whose  hearts  he  poured 
%coil  of  consoUtion.  Oh,  be  assured,  it  was  not  the  loss  of  an  ordinary  pustor, 
Wist  extorted  such  a  loud  burst  of  sorrow  from  a  whole  mourning  people — it  was 
-%•!  lor  an  ordinary  pastor  that  rivers  of  tears  Sowed  down  so  many  cheeks — 
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Bat  here  I  need  not  enlarge.    His  best  eulogiam  is  the  deep  giisf  of  bit 
His  record  is  in  their  hearts — ^he  will  live  in  their  rememliimiioi. 

''As  a  MiniBttr  of  the  Prote$tant  Epiteopal  Chwnkt  he  nuHriU  spaeii 
tion.  The  vow  which  he  made,  when  he  was  admitted  to  minister  at  Im 
seems  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  heart,  and  was  ever  religioiistj  oboi 
his  life.  To  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  he  was  strongl/  and  aj 
ately  attached.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believe  the  Ohnveh  to  have  htm 
in  her  origin.  He  traced  up  the  commission  of  her  Ministrj  to  tho  a]^ 
of  her  Divine  Founder  and  Head.  So  far  did  he  carry  his  ^wton  UmM 
that,  on  one  occasion,  well  remembered  by  many  of  you,  in  this  voiy  pi 
seemed,  even  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  almost  to  have  advooalo 
ments  indefensible  and  overstrained;  while,  however,  tho  labaftqwil 
guarded  statement,  and  more  full  explanation  of  his  meaningt  provod  t|nl 
only  strongly  urged  the  most  wholesome  truth,  which  it  is  the  preTatti 
dency  of  the  age  to  undervalue,~^that  the  Church  is  the  institulion  of  Olu 
the  mere  creature  of  human  expediency.  Never,  either  in  paUie  or  in 
did  he  shrink  from  the  open,  manly  avowal  of  her  peculiar  and  diftlni 
doctrines.  He  delighted  publicly  to  vindicate  her  aspersed  Ikmo,  and  to  t 
powerful  claims.  The  praise  of  reputed  liberality  was  not  enough  to  hi 
to  silence,  when  ho  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak.  Again  and  again  haTO  I  hi 
declaration  made  by  his  parishioners,  that  they  were  oomparativolj  %M 
the  doctrines  and  excellences  of  their  faith,  until  his  clear  and  fearlon 
ments  fell  upon  their  ear.  Yet,  with  all  this  no  bigotry  was  mingledi 
the  defender  of  his  own  sentiments,  not  the  unprovoked  aggressor  ii|ioii  I 
gious  rights  and  privileges  of  others.  His  fidelity  severed  none  of  thi 
charities  of  life.  Hence  his  religious  opponents  could  listen  to  his  pohf 
courses  without  either  angry  or  wounded  feelings.  They  admhodhhrc 
and  respected  his  firmness,  even  if  they  were  not  convinoed  by  his  sigi 
.  .  .  .  He  left  the  world  at  peace  with  the  worlds  r^oidng  in  his  ov 
but  full  of  charity  for  others.  His  mourners  were  not  his  own  peO|ii 
Others  who  were  not  of  his  fold,  bitterly  bewailed  liis  death. 

"  Of  the  character  of  hia  preaching  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  as  tog 
a  laboured  description;  for  you  have  heard  him  yourselves.  Brisflj,  i 
let  it  be  stated  that  his  preaching  was  marked  by  force  and  iaptessl 
rather  than  brilliancy  and  show.  He  was  a  *  faithful  Ambassador  of  th 
Jesus,'  delivering  with  fidelity  and  plainness  the  messsge  with  whji^ 
charged.  He  emphatically  '  preached  Christ  Jesns  and  Him  omeiAad;'  a| 
'  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'  In  his  discourses,  no  frigid  othisali 
place  of  Scripture  truth;  no  idle  speculations  amused  those  whose 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  He  fed  his  flock  with  *  food  oonvenieafc  Ibr 
far  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  my  own  recollections,  and  Ursa  I 
sentaneous  remarks  of  his  stated  auditors,  he  excelled  in  Iha 
Scriptural  truth,  and  in  its  practical  enforcement  upon  the  heart  aad 
He  had  a  singular  felicity  in  disengaging  his  subject  fh>m  diiBooItiss»^ii^ 
senting  it  simply,  plainly,  clearly,  to  the  mind,  while,  in  its  JaprOfSSj 
applied  it  closely,  I  had  almost  said  individually,  to  the  respsetifo 
people.  The  secret  of  his  power,  as  a  preacher,  then,  was  his  * 
the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience.'  He  was  indeed  'a 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  troth.*  ** 

Regretting  that  my  own  knowledge  had  not  superseded  tha 
borrowing  from  another  to  answer  your  inquiries, 

I  am  Yery  respeetfollj  JQIB9».  ,        ,  ^| 
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BENJAMIN  ALLEN* 

1816—1829. 

Be?>  JAUix  Allen,  the  eldest  aon  of  Benjamm  Allen,  was  born  in  Hnd- 
Km,  N.  Y..  on  the  29th  of  September,  1789, — his  parents  having  removed 
thither  from  Rhode  Island  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  place.  Hia  parents 
were  not  pcofc^ors  of  religion,  but  his  mother  seems  to  have  been  s.  person 
sT  ft  eerioas  and  devout  spirit,  and  to  have  exerted  an  important  inflaence 
IB  the  early  foroiation  of  his  Christian  character.  When  he  was  about 
tHeven  yenn  of  age,  be  left  school,  and  entered  his  father's  store ;  bnt 
umtds  the  close  of  the  next  year,  (1802,)  his  father  disoontinued  mcrcaD- 
tile  business,  and  the  son  became  a  clerk  in  another  commercifti  house  in 
ike  $>aiL'  town.  He  coutinned  to  be  thus  employed  for  several  ycarsi  and 
li»  services  always  gDiVc  satisfaction.  But  while  thus  engaged,  his  mind 
w«s  uking  a  fixed  religions  direction,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  develop- 
i^  a  taste  for  lilersture,  especially  for  poetry,  which  seemed  to  indiaate 
tkst  he  wa«  not  to  !<pend  bis  life  in  selling  goods.  At  the  age  of  abont 
■ereniccn,  we  find  him  a  vigorous  member  of  a  juvenile  Debating  Society, 
md  about  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  columns  of  "  the  Balance,"  a 
vwilv  newspaper,  then  published  in  Hudson  by  Harry  Croswell,  Esq.,  now 
(19S-")  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell,  of  New  Haven. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  left  Hudson  and  went  to  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.. 
vkere  be  spent  some  months  in  studying  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Br. 
Bmael  BUtchford,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  that  place.  He  then 
vent  to  reside  at  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  and  had  charge  of  the  store  which  was 
eonnected  with  the  Rensselaer  Glass  Factory.  He  had  now  formed  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  object  in  conliiiuing 
a  these  secular  employments  was  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
Mm  to  carry  out  bis  purpose.  He  remained  at  Berlin  about  one  year, 
juriag  which  he  found  much  time  to  devote  to  study,  availing  himself  occa- 
VMally  of  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman  at  Sand  Lake.  At  length  bis 
maad  beenme  so  absorbed  in  bis  studies,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
k  should  witbdraw  from  the  store  altogether  ;  and  be,  accordingly,  deter- 
■ineti  to  commence  in  earnest  bis  preparation  for  the  ministry,  not  donbt- 
iag  that  Providence  would  in  some  way  furnish  the  means,  though  he  did 
■M  know  through  what  channel  they  were  to  come. 

He  left  Berlin  and  returned  to  Hudson  in  October,  1810;  and  in  Decem- 
bn  following  entered  the  Hudson  Academy,  ns  a  pupil,  under  Mr.  Ashbel 
Strong,  a  very  competent  classical  teacher.  Here  he  remained  about  eight 
aMDths,  still,  however,  engaging,  to  some  extent,  in  worldly  business,  in 
4(der  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  In  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  adven- 
tared  before  the  public  with  a  volume  of  Poems,  of  one  hundred  and 
■i^ty  pages,  12mo.,  nnder  tbe  signature  of  Osander.  It  was  dedicated 
Vv  h'a  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford,  and  was  so  favourably  received  that 
after  a  few  months  a  second  edition  wa.>^  called  for.     As  one  principal 

•  Mfmoir  b;  kit  brotbcr,  R«i.  T.  G.  Allen. 
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object  of  this  publication  was  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  an  ednoation. 
spent  considerable  time  in  travelling  with  a  view  to  dispose  of  his  bo4 
by  exchanges  with  booksellers,  and  otherwise,  in  the  principal  cities. 

The  next  year,  (1812,)  he  published  another  Poem  of  seventy-four  pa 
designed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  entit 
(*  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.  By  Juba."  And  about  the  sameti 
he  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  Doddridge's  Biae  and  Prog 
of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  Of  this  work  he  was  instrumental  of  cirenla) 
several  thousand  copies. 

For  some  years,  a  strong  attachment  had  existed  between  Mr.  Allen 
a  young  lady  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson, — Harriet,  a  daughter  of  J 
Swift,  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Under  the  impression  I 
his  mind  would  be  less  diverted  from  his  main  object,  if  the  engagen 
was  to  take  effect  without  longer  delay,  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  J 
Chester,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  Gth  of  August,  1812. 

After  hesitating  some  time  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  he  went,  in  Nof) 
ber  following,  to  New  York,  and  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Theolog 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  lleformed  Church,  then  under  the  care  of 
Mason,  and  at  the  same  time  received  under  his  own  care  a  small  nnn 
of  scholars.  In  connection  with  the  publication  and  sale  of  his  books, 
was  led,  about  this  time,  into  some  speculations  in  real  estate  which  pro 
not  only  unprofitable  but  embarrassing  to  him. 

In  November,  1813,  he  published  a  third  Poem,  with  the  title, — »•  Coll 
bia's  Naval  Triumphs," — making  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
pages. 

His  manifold  labours,  both  in  the  Seminary  and  out  of  it,  now  serioi 
affected  his  health,  and  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Mason,  toi 
pend  his  studies,  and  take  time  to  recruit.  But,  as  he  could  neither  i 
sent  nor  afford  to  be  idle,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  fina 
Dodge  &  Sayre  to  obtain  subscribers  for  Scott's  Family  Bible,  which  |l 
were  then  publishing. 

In  April,  1814,  he  published  another  Poem,  entitled  "Urania,  orl 
true  use  of  Poesy,** — dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  RomeTi; 
August  following,  still  another,  entitled  "  The  Phoenix,  or  the  Battlaj 
Valparaiso,** — dedicated  to  Colonel   Henry  Rutgers;  and  in  Se] 
yet  another,  entitled  **  The  Death  of  Abdallah,  an  Eastern  Tale, 
on  the  story  of  Abdallah  and  Sabat,  in  Buchanan's  Christian  ReseardMib' 
dedicated  to  George  Fitch,  Esq.      This  was  his  last  poetical  woA; 
from  this  period  he  became  more   immediately  engaged  in 
labours. 

Mr.  Allen  had  hitherto  been  in  communion  with  the  Presbyterian 
but  having  his  attention  now  directed  to  the  points  of  difference 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  he  was 
decided  preference  for  the  latter.     He  had  an  interview  about  tUti 
with  the  venerable  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  which  seems  to 
some  influence  in  settling  his  mind  in  favour  of  Episcopacy ;  and 
want  of  labourers,  of  that  communion,  in  Virginia,  which  the  Bi 
scnted,  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  other  considerations  to  indnee 
make  tlie  change.     Having  now  become  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
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■fJod  to  Virginia,  with  liia  family,  in  Novctnbcr,  1814,  atul  waa 
limed intcl^'  livaiuod  by  the  Bishop  us  a  lay  reader.  Thu  field  of  IhIjoiif 
>  iTbicb  he  wns  directed  was  a  fertile  and  delightful  region,  but  not  well 
lulled  with  the  ministration  a  of  the  Gospel.  He  nettled  at  Churleatowii, 
eEerson  County,  and  was  very  floon  actively  and  Buccu»!(fully  engaged  in 
M  work.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  coloured  people,  preaching  to 
(MB  e&rly  &nd  late,  as  he  eouli  find  opportanity  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
itfieds  many  good  fmita  from  these  ^elf-denying  labours. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Allen  went  to  Virginia,  be  woa  subjected  to  no  little 
lUtoyauce  ff  oui  some  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted  at  the  North,  and  ccr- 
un  conimumealiooa  on  the  subject,  of  a  very  offeneive  character,  were  made 
>ltic  Itifhop.  which,  however,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  answer,  though  he 
ppnced  Mr.  Allen  of  their  contcnta,  and  urged  him  to  cancel  the  debltj, 
Fiib  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  woh  enabled  to  do  this,  a  short  lime 
flerwarda,  through  the  kindness  of  his  Vcitry,  or  some  individuals  of  bin 
r««trj,  who  lent  nini  the  necessary  amount,  on  condition  that  lie  should 
•lUfD  it  whenever  it  should  be  convenient. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  be  eommeneed  publishing  a  weekly 
■per.  called  "  tho  Layman's  Magazine,"  designed  more  especially  for  the 
Koefit  of  his  own  people,  though  it  was  by  no  meaus  confined  to  tbum  in 
|y  circulation.     The  work  was  continued  for  one  year. 

l>iiring  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  as  lay  reader,  his  labours  were  not 

■ly  very  extensive,  but  vrere  attended  with  gignal  sueceM.     After  being 

leropied  with  his  new  duties  but  eight  months,  he  bed  the  charge  of  seven 

loogregations,  each   of  which  be  visited  once  a  furlnigbt,  and  had  five 

dtorchcs  on  bia  hands  to  build  or  repair.     He  officiated  regularly  on  the 

iabbalh  in  Oharlestown  and  Shepherds  town  alternately,  ten  mites  distant, 

ui'\  thenee  went  forth  through  the  whole  surrounding  country,  proclaiming 

Un;  -Ud  tidings,  as  far  as  his  strength  wo-nld  permit.     By  the  blessing  of 

ii"'l  upon  bis  labour.'i,  he  was  permitted  to  witness  an  entensive  and  power- 

''"  rvTival  of  religion,   chiefly  in  the  County  of  Berkeley,  of  which  there 

'  -opposed  to  bo  not  less  than  one  hundred  subjects. 

Ir.  Allen's  ordination,  owing  to  several  untoward  circumstances,  was 

■'■d  much  beyond  his  wishes  and  expectations,  so  that  he  officiated  as 

■reader  about  two  years.     He  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Deacons 

! '  1-i.mher,  1816,  by  tho  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Moore,  at  Richmond ;  aud  to 
!  tr'ler  of  Priests  in  May,  1818,  by  the  same  Bishop,  at  Winchester. 

in  IHW,  Mr.  Allen  published  an  Abridgment  of  Burnet's  History  of 
l^i>  Keformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  volume  of  nearly  three 
'"'■'Ifcd  pages.  It  was  received  with  much  favour,  (]uiGkly  passed  U>  a. 
*'-"nd  edition,  and  was  reviewed  in  very  flattering  terms  by  the  Port  Folio, 
"":  i-f  the  ablest  periodicals  of  that  day. 

IVoni  the  time  that  he  received  Deacon's  Orders,  Mr.  Allen  continned 
''  Ubour  in  the  same  field  with  increasing  popularity  and  success.  Hia 
^ttcvolent  and  active  mind  teemed  with  devices  for  carrying  the  Gospel 
Ibong  all  classes ;  and  there  was  no  labour  or  saerifioe  to  which  he  would 
Itt.  Bio^t  cheerfully  submit  for  the  sake  of  doing  any  thing  to  promote  tho 
'itiiual  inlerc.'t.s  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  May,  1821,  be  attended  the 
OtiTctition  in  Balliinore,  and  before  it  closed  its  seesions,  went  to  Pbiladel- 
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phia,  in  conseqaenoe  of  having  had  his  attention  directed  to  St.  Paiil*8 
Church  in  that  city, — Dr.  Pilmore  being  in  a  measure  taken  off  from  his 
labours  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  result  of  this  Tint  was 
that,  early  in  September  following,  he  was  chosen  Rector  of  that  Chnreh. 
He  accepted  the  place,  and  his  Vestry,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  say  that 
they  *^  cannot  part  with  Mr.  Allen  without  certifying  that  his  conduct  in 
every  respect  has  been  perfectly  exemplary.  And  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  also  that  no  man  in  this  section  of  Virginia  has  done  more  lor  the 
Church,  or  'perhaps  as  muchy  as  Mr.  Allen.'*  He  removed  his  &mily 
to  Philadelphia  almost  immediately,  and  commenced  his  ministrmtions  there 
on  the  28th  of  October. 

The  field  which  he  now  entered  required  a  large  amount  of  labour,  as 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Pilmore,  had,  for  several  years,  been  unable  fully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  church  were  in  a  somewhat  disorganized  state.  Hr.  Allen 
addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  great  vigour  and  success, — first  of  all, 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  wants  of  his 
people,  and  then  instituting  the  requisite  instrumentalities  for  bringing  the 
Gospel  in  contact  with  persons  of  different  characters  and  ages.  Besida 
paying  particular  attention  to  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes,  and  fre- 
quently and  faithfully  catechising  the  children,  he  interested  himself  espe- 
cially, as  he  had  done  in  Virginia,  in  behalf  of  tho  coloured  people, 
never  losing  an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  them  religious  counsel  aad 
instruction. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  he  published  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
Sermons  under  the  following  title : — **  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified: 
being  a  view  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  aid 
the  Character  and  Iniluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  together  with  referencil 
to  the  great  body  of  texts  used  by  Magcc,  Simpson,  and  Jones."  Short^ 
after  this,  he  published  another  volume  entitled  **  Living  Manners,  or  tlf 
True  Secret  of  Happiness,  a  Tale,'' — designed  to  present  the  eontnit 
between  mere  formalism  and  living  piety,  which  was  very  favourah^ 
received,  and  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameriean  Sof 
day  School  Union.  In  1823,  he  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Abrid|i^ 
ment  of  ]3urnet's  History  of  the  Keforniation,  and  about  the  i 
issued  a  third  edition,  in  a  smaller  form,  with  a  view  to  its  being  ioSsnf^, 
duecd  into  schools.  The  same  year  he  commenced  the  publication  it] 
numbers  of  another  work  entitled  *'  History  of  the  Church  of  Chrislf*] 
which,  when  completed,  formed  two  volumes,  octavo,  of  upwards  of 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  each.  In  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  pul 
small  work  entitled  *'  The  Parent's  Counsellor,  or  the  Danger  of  Ni 
ncss:  A  Narrative  of  the  Newton  Family;'*  and  about  the  sai 
Brief  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Pilmore,  his  predecessor  in  St.  Fl 
Church. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  Mr.  Allen's  health  began  perceptibly  to 
and  in  November  or  December  following  he  had  an  attack  of  the  si 
which  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  he  was  dead,  but  which  really  left 
after  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  improved  health.     In  the  summer  of  II 
he  vi.sited  his  former  parish  in  Virginia,  and  had  a  most  interesting 
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iag  with  !«■  old  aa^  dieriilMd  frienda,  thovgh  he  leenii  to  hMre  mtdo  my 

Ihu^  ib^of  it  tlua  *  mmou  of  reUzmtioii  from  labour.    In  the  tniniiior 

•t  Utff  Ui  hMlth  atill  b^  Ux  from  pwfoot,  bo  Joamoyod  to  the  North 

m  ftHTMi 'Niagara  VaUtt  and  Canada ;  and  tbongh  he  seems  to  hate  been 

gieally  interested  in  mnoh  that  came  nnder  his  obsenration,  it  was  evident 

thai  Us  mind  was  ohiefly  intent  upon  spiritual  snl^eets,  and  that  he  est!* 

tlw  eomparatiTe  importanoe  of  every  thing  from  its  bearing  en  the 

of  Christ's  Kingdoih^ 

Id  18S7»  Bishop  Chase  of  Ohio  visited  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  Ken- 

yea  OoUege,  and    was  for  several  weeks  Mr.  Allen's  guest.     Mr.  A. 

enlisted  with  great  seal  in  his  enterprise,  and  had,  at  one  time,  some  idea 

ef  TCBOving  to  the  West,  partly  that  he  might  be  able  to  beeome  a  more 

eftoient  eoadjutor  in  it.     The  Bishop's  high  sense  of  obligation  to  hun 

appears  in  several  letters  which  he  addressed  to  him  about  that  time. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  Allen  visited  Washington  and  Gkorgetown, 
]>•  0«t  ^  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Anniversary  of  the  <*  Sooiety  for 
the  Edneation  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Bpis- 
WfA  Church."  In  December  following,  he  opened  a  Book  establishment, 
mUA  he  denominated  the  Prayer  Book  or  Church  Missionary  House ;  one 
prinoipal  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Prayer  Book,  so 
dull  it  might  be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  members  of  the  Church.  In 
tUs  establishment  were  sold,  among  other  publications,  those  of  the  Ameri* 
ean  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  American  Tract  Society.  Mr.  A.  added 
to  the  collection  several  new  works,  either  written  or  abridged  by  himself. 
He  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the  Labours,  Sufferings  and  Final  Triumph,  of 
the  Rev.  William  Eldred,  late  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  ;  also  a  small  work  entitled  **  Gene- 
ral Stevens,  or  the  Fancy  Ball,  being  the  third  part  of  Living  Manners." 
He  abridged  the  work  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly  on  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse,  which  relate  to  these  latter  times. 

Mr.  Allen's  health  was  gradually  sinking  under  his  oppressive  and  man- 
ifold engagements,  until  at  length  it  became  apparent  that  he  must  desist 
from  his  labours,  at  least  temporarily,  or  sacrifice  his  life.     Accordingly, 
is  February,  1828,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  his 
Okurch  of  his  intention  to  cross  the  ocean,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 
Seligious  Anniversaries  to  be  held  in  London,  the  ensuing  May.     The 
proposal  having  been  cordially  assented  to,  and  he  having  been  authorised. 
w>'   to  represent  several  of  our  prominent  Benevolent  Institutions,  at  the  Anni- 
.  i     TiTBaries  of  the  sister  Institutions  abroad,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  prepa- 
j^    fition  for  the  voyage,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  bade  an  affectionate,  and 
\  i.    M  it  proved  a  last,  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  embarked  on  board  the  ship- 
:r    Xontesuma  for  Liverpool.     The  Rev.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  of  the  Spruce  Street 
„  -    (Presbyterian)  Church  in  Philadelphia,  said  to  him,  on  taking  his  leave, — 
>    ''Perhaps  when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead,  you  may  be  found  among  the 
r:^  ^mber.'*     His  reply  was, — "Well,  that  will  be  as  short  a  passage  to- 
u^^   Keaven  as  any.'* 

^C      Mr.  Allen  landed  at  Liverpool  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  was  immedi- 
"^  '*  ^ly  thrown  among  some  of  the  most  benevolent  and  excellent  people  of 
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all  impatient  cncrg7,  and  made  more  of  every  day  than  most  ponou  do  of  a 
whole  week. 

I  should  not  say  that  his  mind  was  remarkable  either  forcomprehenamgnip 
or  keen  penetration ;  but  it  was  active^  versatile,  and  retentive  to  an  aUntnt 
degree.  Whatever  he  held  he  used  handily,  and  applied  with  aingnlar  adnit- 
ness  to  his  purposes.  And  these  were  always  so  good  and  generoos,  and  iteoK* 
tinually  related  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatnrei,  that  hit  Bamkj 
Schools,  his  Lectures,  his  Bible  Classes,  his  Sunday  Services,  bomad  wilh  a  Mrt 
of  intense  glow  which  was  wonderfully  contagious.  No  apathy,  no  iiHJilliiiMi^ 
no  stagnation,  where  he  came.  And  better  and  more  wonderful  than  aU«.thi 
intense  fervour  which  ho  enkindled  was  by  no  means  transient;  for  hia  appeili 
were  never  made  to  the  lower  and  more  unworthy  motives  of  conduct.  A  deep 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  the  privibp 
of  living,  doing,  giving,  suffering  and  dying  for  Christ  and  his  Chorck  be 
habitually  felt,  and  this  gave  the  hue  to  his  whole  course  of  action. 

If  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Allen  preach,  I  have  now  no  distinct  remembrance  of  it 
As  a  visiting  clergyman  in  his  parish,  I  was  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  li 
the  preacher;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  followed  him  in  Charlestown,  and  he  hid 
embarked  for  England  before  I  removed  to  Philadelphia,  to  reside  there. 

From  the  testimony  of  many  others,  every  way  competent  to  judgSi  sad 
predisposed  to  judge  favourably,  I  have  received  an  impression  that  his  sennoni 
did  not  owe  cither  their  attraction  or  their  power  to  any  remarkable  exhibitioa 
of  mental  vigour  or  literary  elegance.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fiwtid- 
iousncss  of  my  own  taste,  and  the  unduly  high  estimate  which  I  was  at  thit 
time  disposed  to  place  on  productions  of  genius,  led  me  to  underrate  somewhil 
his  intellectual  efforts.  But  even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  since  I  have  m 
much  better  learned  what  is  meant  by  that  **  foolishness  of  preaching*'  wUah 
God  seems  most  to  delight  in  blessing,  I  cannot  but  ascribe  the  deep  impressiaB 
which  his  preaching  everywhere  produced,  instrumentally,  in  a  gnat  d^gne, 
to  that  manifest  sincerity,  that  deep  and  ever  moving  current  of  tme  ChiWu 
feeling,  which  exalts,  sanctifies,  and  renders  efBcient  every  ministry  into  whidi 
they  strongly  enter. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  B.  SMITH. 


■♦•- 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  D.  D  * 

1816—1834. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  NoTomber  25, 1787. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  ancestor,  William  Hont- 
gomerie,  emigrated  from  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  (where  the  family  had  fifsd 
for  many  generations,  and  where  the  principal  branch  of  it  stiU  rende,)  sad 
settled  in  East  Jersey.  His  father,  John  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Msb- 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  and  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  eitj  is 
1794,  from  a  disease  which  was  contracted  by  his  exposure  as  a  ibUisi 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  wsi 
Mary  Crathorne,  and  who  was  of  a  West  Indian  fomily,  surviyed  her  kM- 
band  more  than  half  a  century,  dying  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  eiglitj^tikne. 

•  MS.  from  his  son,  Rev.  William  Whit«  Montgomery.— Tbt  MlwAwnmj^  UML 


•  B  Beoond  of  a  flunily  of  three  Imjb.   A 

Md  J     ,  I      01     ined  at  tbe  well  known  SemiiiMj  of 

SjblAttd  OooBty,  Md.,  and  a  part  at  ike  Qxammar  School  in 
N.J*  £ft  1805,  he  wa  graduated  at  Princeton  Oollflgo.  Oahia 
ko  CBleiid  tbe  office  of  Jndge  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia,  and 
IbMadHittedtotheBar.  After  practising  aa  a  lawyer  for  aefaral 
IMMM  a  caodidate  for  Holy  Oiden  in  the  Spieeopal  Ohweh, 
eeiMned  Deacon,  by  Bidiop  White,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ifttk 
1816.  Haying  been  elected  Rector  of  St.  Mickaers  Okniek; 
WL  J.,  ke  was  tkere  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Crocs,  October  ?» 
7'  JM  April,  1818,  he  removed  to  New  York,  having  been  elected 
of  Once  Church  in  that  city.  In  1820,  he  resigned  this  Bector* 
retoraedtohis  nativeStaie  ;  residing  near  Philadelphia,  and  oSei* 
of  the  vacant  churches  in  that  vicinity,  until  the  fbasation< 
Parisk  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  ike  Rectorskip  of  wkiek  ke  ^wae 
Tke  ckurck  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  of  February,  1828.;the 
Oaaseeration  Sermon  being  preached  by  his  early  and  steadfast  friend, 
Hobart.  He  was  distinguished  throughout  his  whole  course  for  hb 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  honoured  by  several  of  the  more  important  offices  within  her 
f0^  Ha  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
SipttMgfivania,  which  he  frequently  represented  in  the  General  0<mvantioB* 
wm$  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Diroo* 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  a  Trustee  of 
tke  Oeneral  Theological  Seminary. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Geneva 
CeDege,  in  1827. 

Wkile  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  public  and 
privmte  duties,  a  pulmonary  disease  began  to  develope  itself,  which,  after  a 
eomparatively  brief  course,  terminated  his  life.  For  several  weeks  he  had 
soirered  from  a  severe  cold  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  which  gave  much 
anziety  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
pay  proper  attention.  But  his  duties  were  pressing,  and  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  intermit  any  of  them  even  temporarily.  He  had  then  lately 
commenced  a  week-day  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
and  this  formed  an  addition  to  his  labours,  for  which  he  was  ill  prepared. 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year,  (1833,)  he  preached  with  a  degree  of 
eunestness  and  solemnity  that  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
his  hearers.  The  next  day  he  was  occupied  in  pastoral  duty,  and  the  day 
following  that,  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  was  aware 
at  once  that  his  case  was  an  alarming  one,  but  he  expressed  the  utmost 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  a  desire  to  illustrate  by  his  own  exam- 
ple the  sustaining  power  of  those  truths  which  he  had  preached  to  others. 
Afterwards  he  became  more  hopeful  of  his  recovery,  and  seemed  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  work  which  God  had  designed  for  him  was  not  yet 
accomplished.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  more  decisive  change 
left  him  with  no  doubt  that  his  course  was  nearly  run.  He  lingered  tifl. 
the  17th  of  March,  1834,  and  then  passed  away  so  gently  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  note  distinctly  the  moment  of  his  departure. 
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Dr.  Montgomery's  only  pablioationB  are  the  follawiiig:-— A 
I.  Cor.  ziv,  40,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  the  Miflnonarj  BoteipriHv'MW 
lishcd  in  the  American  Pnlpit,)  1831.  A  Sermon  on  the  8«rnoe  cf  Ihe 
Church,  (published  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Pulpit,)  1884.  Two  8m- 
mons  on  the  Close  of  the  Year,  and  on  The  Spiritual  Gmoifizioii  and  the 
Spiritual  Life, — (the  last  Sermons  that  he  preached,)  18S4. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Elisa  Deania  TeaoUa, 
daughter  of  John  Teackle,  Esq.,  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Yixig^nia,  diad  ta 
1823,  having  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  still  (1867)  liTilig,  One  of 
them,  John  Teackle,  is  a  practising  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  Hia  aaeoad 
wife,  who  still  survives,  was  Mary  Harrison,  daughter  of  Thomaa  H.  White, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  granddaughter  of  the  venerable  Biahop  WUta 
Of  four  children  by  this  marriage,  two  are  still  living.  One  of  then, 
William  White,  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  PennsylTaBia,  has 
followed  his  father  into  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Ghnroh,  aad  ia  at 
present  a  missionary  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  G,  W.  DOANE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

RrFSBsiDB,  7  December,  1857. 

Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  Montgomery  well — indeed  I  think  I  may  aaftly  aay  thftt 
no  one  knew  him  better.  I  was  in  intimate  relations  with  him  for  aevaral  jean 
previous  to  his  death,  and  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  him  in  bia  laat 
hours.     It  costs  me  httle  eflbrt,  tliercfore,  to  comply  with  your  reqneat. 

Dr.  Montgomery's  mind  was  not  of  that  precocious  character  that  atartkaftr 
a  season,  only  to  disappoint  the  expectation  it  has  awakened.     It  vaa  imlkr 
sure^and  steady  than  rapid  in  its  acquirements.     His  scholarship  waa  ripaaad 
good.     His  acquaintance  with  books  was  largo,  and  of  a  character  the  noat  fio- 
titable.     He  had  an  unusual  share  of  that  practical  wisdom  which  eoiaaa  frw 
observation  and  intercourse  with  men,  not  without  deep  reflection.    Ha  imilai, 
in  a  rare  degree,  the  qualities  of  action  and  of  meditation.    There 
more  deeply  contemplative.     In  all  matters  of  business  there  were  few 
truly  effective.    His  mind  was  still  maturing,  and  his  usefulneaa  atill  ii 
and  his  reputation  still  advancing,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  him  aw^* 
He  grew  up  in  the  love,  and  confidence,  and  reverence  of  the  companiona  of  Ui 
early  days;  and  a  most  useful  and  successful  ministry,  increadng  to  thelaal  fa 
usefulness,  and  in  that  best  success,  the  winning  of  immortal  aoola^  ennM 
for  many  years  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  among  those  who  had  alwifs 
known  him, — is  most  conclu.<iive  evidence  to  the  purity»  the  oonaiataneyy  aai 
the  stability  of  his  character.     And  such  indeed  were  its  traits.     In  thadiaehaili 
of  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life  he  was  uniformly  excellent.     Aa  a  dUMOia 
neighbour,  and  above  all  as  a  friend,  he  never  was  surpassed.     Be  waa  alvi|l 
kind,  afiable  and  cheerful.    He  was  accessible  to  all.     With  thoae  whoai  k 
loved  he  indulged  in  an  habitual  playfulness,  which  well  bespoke  the  plaaifav 
quiet  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  all  the  world.    His  counsel,  hia  aaaiatanei»ai4 
his  purse  were  always  at  the  service  of  all  who  needed  them.     And  in  thoaamv 
and  more  difiBcult  offices  of  friendship,  in  which  prudence,  gentleneaa,  oonataa^i 
and  Christian  love  are  called  in  aid  of  mental  or  moral  infirmity  or  anfiriagito 
counsel,  to  console,  to  sustain  or  to  animate,  there  was  a  delicacy,  a  caudaaTi* 
discrimination,  a  generosity,  and  an  engagedness  of  spirit  in  him,  whidb  ^ 
him  acceptance  and  influence  to  a  wonderful  extent;  and  almoat  ideati^riqf  UV" 
self  with  their  particular  grief,  made  him  welcome  beyond  moat  other  man  taiMk 
as  are  '*  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations.'*    There  waa  probaUja** 


«1m»  hdbg  **  in  troaUt,  sorrow,  siduieM»  or  any  oUmt 

m^  hftvoTeiortod  to  Dr.  MoBtgomer/;  and  none  who  did, 

,  aol  vwooar  and  relief,  did  nol  find  oomfort  and  enoooragement, 

of  the  tenderest  sympathy. 

JhMl iBim Us  hii^  and  more saored  charscter as  aOhristiany  a Ohnrdimao, 

minister,  tliat  I  thinic  of  Dr.  Montgomery  with  the  deepest 
Am  ardent  love  of  souls  was  the  strong  impnlse  of  his  lilb.  Festing  In 
the  power  and  comfort  of  religion,  it  was  his  desirs  and  eflhrt  to 
SO  the  same  experience.  He  was  well  conrinced  of  the  raiB,aad 
MUmM  gnU  of  our  nature,  lie  knew  and  felt  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
itoovery  than  the  cleansing  and  atoning  blood  of  Jesus.  JnstiJSoa- 
hf  ttth  and  sanotification  tbroogh  the  Spirit  were  to  his  mind  and  heart  the 
batnws  of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  pUn  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  he  const* 
the  Church,  as,  by  the  Lord's  appointment,  an  integral  part.  His 
fttfourite  scheme  in  which  he  desired  to  engage  all  who  Ioto  the  Lord  Jesus,  wai 
fha  exhibition,  in  their  original  union,  of  what  he  loved  to  call  "  the  saored  trisd 
of  prineiplea*'— the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  Church  of  the  Gospel,  prodochf 
the  frmU  of  the  Gospel.  Kind  and  amiable  as  he  was,  there  was,  on  somoooe»- 
siooa,  a  seal  and  impetuosity  of  spirit  which  betrayed  him  into  error.  It  was 
the  ardour  of  honest  conviction,  the  glowing  language  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
Bat  it  was  apt  to  carry  him  too  far.  It  sometimes  took  the  appearance  of  vio* 
leaea  and  denunciation.  Tet  it  never  made  him  an  enemy.  Though  unquestion- 
nUy  an  infirmity,  it  was  felt  to  belong  to  a  noble  nature.  And  they  who  were 
ipelled  to  dilTer  from  him  most  widely,  still  honoured  and  loved  him.  At  the 
when  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  was  rent  in  sunder  by  contending  intsr- 
(,  though  his  trumpet  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  nor  lingered  in  the  rear 
of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  he  maintained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 
Without  bating  a  jot  of  his  integrity,  he  was  able  to  take  and  keep  the  often 
questionable,  and  always  difficult,  position — of  mutual  friend  to  brethren  that 
were  arrayed  in  open  opposition ;  and  was  thus  greatly  serviceable  and  greatly 
to  be  honoured  in  that  work  on  which  the  Saviour  has  pronounced  a  blessing,^- 
the  office  of  a  peace-maker. 

In  his  parochial  relations,  Dr.  Montgomery  was  eminently  useful,  and  emi- 
nently worthy  of  that  "double  honour"  which  an  Apostle  has  awarded  to  them 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  who  belonged 
to  his  first  parish,  that  he  "  wore  himself  out;"  and  how  literally  true  it  was, 
tbqr  well  knew  among  whom  his  last  ministrations  were  performed.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  toil.  He  preached  with  an  earnestness,  and  sometimes  a 
fthemence,  which  the  strongest  constitution  could  scarcely  bear.  He  felt  his 
responsibility  as  the  minister  of  a  congregation  second  to  none  in  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  influence.  He  felt  their  danger  as  standing  thus  on  the  high  places 
of  society,  and  exposed  to  all  the  snares  of  luxury  and  fashion.  And  his  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  them  was  that  they  might  be  saved.  And  as  he 
went  in  and  out  among  them,  preaching  the  truth,  and  administering  the  conso- 
lations, of  the  Gospel,  from  house  to  house,  they  could  not  but  ieel  how  the 
spirit  of  his  Master  animated  all  his  exertions;  and  how  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion in  meekness  and  patience,  in  guilelessness  and  honesty,  in  purity  and 
charity,  the  example  which  he  set  them. 

I  will  close  this  communication  with  a  brief  account  of  his  dying  exercises.  I 
had  seen  him  frequently  during  his  illness,  but  on  Sunday  morning,  the  16th  of 
March,  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  him.  I  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  witnessed 
there  a  scene  in  which  the  angels  must  have  delighted,  and  which  beggars  all 
that  I  have  seen  on  earth.  He  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  a  Prayer  Book  in  his 
band.  He  was  evidently  marked  for  the  grave,  but  his  countenance  beamed  with 
peace  and  joy.     ''  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'*  I  said,  "  so  cslm  and  tranquil.'*    "  Oh, 
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my  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  "  my  ie^  friend,  I  am  ^neMXf  hf^ppy."  AmA 
uerer  did  I  sec  a  man  who  seemed  so  fully  to  realiie  what  h«dMerihc4.-  Hte 
wife,  his  mother,  his  children,  and  a  female  relative  were  pment.  *'  HybJotad 
wife,"  he  said,  '*  lias  gone  through  the  Service  for  the  VinUtion  of  Uw  dkk^MaaA 
there  are  two  prayers  there  that  express  exactly  what  I  want.  81m  k  now  rwd- 
ing  me  some  Hymns,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  with  us,  and  when  ahe  ii  donty  JM 
will  pray  with  us."  At  his  request,  with  a  voice  that  at  onoe  ezpnantd  haw 
great  the  struggle  was  between  her  natural  feeling  and  her  deaira  to  do  faw  plair 
sure,  she  proceeded.  It  was  the  thirty-second  Hymn  in  our  OolloetioB.  At  the 
end  of  every  line  he  made  some  comments — "  Wdcomt  9W$i  da§  ^  riMf '**- 
"  Yes,  welcome,  welcome,  welcome,  blessed  day,  day  of  peace,  and  raat,  and  holy 
joy!"  **  That  saw  the  Lord  arise" — **  that  saw  my  precious  SaYMMir  i^yii- 
cally  arise  from  the  tomb,  rise  for  our  justification,  rise  to  be  the  light  and  glory 
of  the  world."  **  Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast** — "  Yes,  reviving  with  new 
hopes  of  glory  and  of  bliss."  *'  ^nd  these  rejoicing  eyes" — ''for,  though  the 
light  of  day  is  not  let  in,"  (the  shutters  of  his  room  were  partially  eloaed,) 
"  they  do  enjoy  the  light  of  life — the  only  true  and  lasting  light — which  they 
who  have  not,  walk  in  darkness,  and  know  not  whither  they  go.  Bring  them. 
Blessed  Jesus,  bring  them  all,  who  know  thee  not,  into  the  splendid  circle  of 
thy  glory !"  In  this  way  he  went  on  with  a  fervour  and  a  pathos  which  I  ahoold 
in  vain  attempt  to  express.  The  thirty-third  Hymn  ("Another  six  days' 
work  is  done")  was  then  read  and  amplified  in  the  same  delightfViI  manner. 
He  then  took  the  book  and  read  it  distinctly  through.  Then,  with  a  low  dear 
voice,  he  sang  it;  and,  having  iinishcd,  asked  me  to  find  him  tho  Doxology. 
'*  Now,"  said  he,  *'  stand  up  and  join  with  me."  This  done,  he  hegan  to  pro- 
nounce the  blessing;  when,  as  if  correcting  himself,  he  said, — "  Do  you  do  thata" 
responding  aloud,  Amen,  Amen.  Ho  then  requested  the  window  shutters  to  li 
thrown  open.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  take  Dotiee  as! 
bear  witness,  fully  and  plainly,  but  not  ostentatiously,  I  nis,  I  DU  Uf  tmm  FAin 
OF  THE  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  put  my  whole  trust  for  pardon  sod  sceeptaiM 
in  the  merits  of  his  death.  There  arc  some  who  will  say,  '  Ah,  MontgosMfy  ii 
converted — his  sickness  has  done  this.'  Tell  them,  no,  I  was  ooBforted  kog 
before  I  was  permitted  to  minister  at  his  altar.  And  though  I  hsTO  emd  $mi 
sinned,  had  my  delinquencies  and  backslidings.  He  has  gradouslj  nstored  Wfbp 
and  set  me  on  the  Rock.  To  that  Kock  of  Ages,  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  msrt 
all  come  who  would  be  saved."  He  paused.  "Now,"  said  he»  *'I  wish  Is 
receive  the  Holy  Communion;  and  I  wish  you  to  make  the  arrangSBsntSi.'*  At 
one  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  it  was  administered  by  Bishop  Onderdoak;  that 
being  present,  beside  myself,  a  clerical  brother,  who,  he  had  particnlsriy  fSfistrfj 
should  be  asked  to  come,  and  a  young  friend  from  North  CaroKns,  lately  sdndh 
ted  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  entered  into  the  service  with  giest  MingasA 
fervour,  responding  with  a  firm  voice  throughout.  When  told  to  take  the  eipas 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,—'*  that  I  will,"  he  said,  *'  that  I  will."  After  tfts 
administration,  "I  wish  you  to  take  notice,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  nowdb^ 
cemed  the  Lord's  body  as  I  never  did  before;  and  I  confide  as  truly  in  mf 
Saviour  as  if  I  saw  Him  in  his  glory."  It  was  his  last  testimony.  Four 
afterwards,  his  mind  wavered  a  little.  He  was  occupied  through  the 
in  singing  hymns;  at  first  distinctly,  then  the  words  ceased  to  be 
then  the  tune  faltered  on  his  tongue.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  he  Ml  nuts 
of  quiet  from  which  he  never  was  roused.  From  this  time  he  sank  gnduM^ 
away,  his  moans  grew  fainter,  his  breath  was  more  frequent,  his  poise snbiiirf* 
Without  pain,  without  even  the  slightest  motion  to  call  our  attention,  went  If 
his  bedKide  in  silence,  numbering,  as  it  were,  the  sands,  as  they  ML  mwdStif 
from  the  glnss.  At  one  of  the  morning  of  Monday,  his  spirit  was  eosnuendcdis 
prayer  to  its  merciful  Creator,  through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  RedecsHr.    Bl 
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eootinaed  gndoally  to  fail.  His  pulse  was  still.  Ho  ceased  to  breathe  aadiblj. 
At  tvoo'doek,  vrithoat  a  groan  or  a  struggle,  he  expired.  An  infant's  breath 
eoold  not  hare  passed  away  more  gently.  We  kneeled  beside  him,  before  we  left 
tbe  cluunber  of  death,  and  implored  for  ourselves  the  comfort  of  his  grace,  who 
alone  ean  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart,  and  give  them  medicine  to  heal  their 
■ieknesa. 

And  now,  my  dear  Doctor  Sprague,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  sacred  pleasure 
with  which  I  lutve  written  these  memories  of  my  sainted  friend  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  feeling  that  it  has  been  done  at  the  instance  of  one  towards 
whom  I  feel  so  sincere  a  regard  as  yourself. 

Believe  me  very  faithfully  your  friend, 

G.  W.  DOANE. 


-♦4- 


GEORGE  WELLER,  D.  D. 

1816—1841. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  C.  PASSMORE, 

BXCTOB  or  ST.  mark's,  WASUINGTON  COUNTT,  MD.,  AMD  VICE  RECTOR  OV 

ST.  JAMEs'  COLLEGE. 

College  of  St.  James,  Maryland,  > 
June  1,  1858.  J 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  would  furnish 
you  with  some  account  of  the  life  of  my  father-in-law,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Weller,  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  such  facts  as  I  can  gather  in  the  short 
time  that  is  left  at  my  disposal  before  your  volume  goes  to  press. 

Georoe  Weller,  son  of  George  and  Abigail  Weller,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  November  lo,  1790.  His  father  was  of  German  origin,  and 
had  been  a  Lutheran  in  early  life,  but  for  many  years  before  his  death  he 
was  a  communicant  and  regular  attendant  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  during 
tbe  Rectorship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  Young  Weller's  attachment  to  religion  and  his  Church  were 
both  implanted  at  a  very  early  age.  He  often  used  to  say  that  he  could 
not  fix  the  date  when  his  religious  impressions  were  first  received  ;  but  he 
distinctly  remembered  how  fond  he  was,  as  a  child,  of  being  taught  in 
sacred  things,  and  of  hearing  the  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  read  and 
explained  to  him  by  his  pious  mother. 

He  received  a  good  English  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
After  that,  he  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  college,  but  his  father  could  not 
afford  to  give  him  that  advantage  ;  so,  in  order  to  relieve  his  parents  and  to 
earn  a  support  while  pursuing  his  studies  by  himself,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  book-binder.  After  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship,  he  removed  to 
Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  opened  a  small  bookstore ;  but  not  find- 
ing much  encouragement  there,  he  removed  to  Danbury  in  Connecticut, 
where  an  only  sister  of  his  was  then  residing.  Here  again  he  set  up  a 
bookstore  in  a  small  way,  and  reported  himself  as  an  Episcopalian  to  the 
Rector  of  the  parish.  For  some  time  previous  his  thoughts  had  been 
directed  to  the  sacred  ministry.     Having  communicated  his  views  to  tho 
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Hector,  that  gentleman  proposed  to  take  him  to  a  meeting  «C  (ka  CBeigy 
of  the  district  which  was  about  to  assemble,  and  there  aak*  knswa  Us 
wishes.  Mr.  Weller  attended  the  convocation,  and  was  niiflh  {daandiritli 
all  its  proceedings.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  examhiatiim  if 
a  candidate  for  Deacon's  Orders,  at  which  he  was  present,  and  was  sn^ 
prised  to  find  that,  from  his  private  reading  in  Theology,  he  oonld  himMlf 
have  answered  most  of  the  questions  that  were  propounded.  This  deto^ 
mined  him  to  close  his  business  forthwith,  and  in  a  few  days  1m  entered  ike 
family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judd,*  of  Norwalk,  with  whom  he  began  kis  pKh 
fessioual  studies.  Soon  after  this,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  aet  as  lay 
reader  to  a  small  congregation  in  Bedford,  New  York,  where  he  offieiatcd 
for  the  first  time  in  June,  1814.  He  was  very  useful  here  in  reviTiiig  the 
church  :  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  neigh* 
bouriug  clergy  were  often  called  upon  to  baptize  and  administer  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  While  acting  here  as  a  lay  reader,  and  preparing  for  Deaeos'i 
Orders,  he  had  free  access  to  the  library  of  Chief  Justice  Jay, — an  adTan- 
tage  which  he  highly  prized,  and  turned  to  excellent  account.  The  Jay 
family  were  members  of  his  congregation,  and  he  was  indebted  to  them  lor 
many  acts  of  kindness. 

*  Bethrl  Jui)d,  son  of  Noah  and  Iltsbocca  Judd,  wm  born  at  Watfeitown.  Comi.,  la  Ibjt 
1776.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  eightj-six  in  1822,  and  hii  mother  at  tn«  ag«  of  bIm^- 
nine  in  1838.  His  father  was  oue  of  the  original  members  of  the  EpiaeoMl  Soeicij  of  Wit«- 
town,  at  its  oreauization  in  1764.     lie  (the  sun)  was  graduated  at  Yale  ColUgi  !■  1797 {  |n- 

Sired  himsttlf  tor  Holy  Orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  wm  ordaiiMd  DoMoaly 
ishop  Jarvis,  at  Cheshire,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1798.  He  prcaohed  a  eoapla  fd  vMail 
Woodbury  and  Roxbury,  and  then  was  called  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  became  Reetor  or  Chriii 
Church,  in  that  i»lace,  in  18U2.  In  1806  or  1807,  ho  supplied  the  nudl  pariah  of  Qafimk. 
In  18U8,  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Rector  of  St.  Aana'a  Plufahk  iM 
Arundol  County,  Md.,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In  1813,  he  haeuna  Baalerof  8fc> 
PauPs  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  and  in  the  same  year,  (and  alio  in  1834y)  ha  waa  riaataioi 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  In  1817  and  1818,  ha  vaa  BaMr 
of  St.  John*s  Church,  Paycttevillc,  X.  C,  and  was  at  one  time  spoken  of  aa  a  oiniMiH  fcr 
the  Bishopric  in  that  State.  In  1819,  we  find  him  performing  a  mtaUNi  of  two  BOBthii 
the  feeble  churches  of  New  London  County,  Conn.,  under  the  £piseopal  Sodaty  fiir  pm 
Christian  Knowledge.  During  about  fourteen  yean  from  that  time,  ha  taogfat  a  Vi 
Academy  in  New  I^ndon,  and  preached  there  antl  in  other  plaoei  in  tha  rtgioD.  Fwam  MitU 
1836,  he  was  a  Curator  of  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  at  Haiiford.  la  18S1,  that  Ori- 
lege  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1834,  he  remOTod  fkvai  Kvw  £■- 
don  to  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  was  Rector  of  the  Church,  and  Prineipal  of  tha  AaadaM  ialhrt 
place  for  about  two  years.  In  1830,  he  was  again  resident  in  Norwalk.  and  ha  BfaaoBiiferft 
time  in  Wilton.  About  the  year  1837,  he  removed  to  the  State  of  New  Tork,  aaa  VHlMmt 
time  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County.  In  1843,  he  left  Ithaca,  and  aooeptad  a  oall  bom  tha  ag- 
gregation at  Sackctt's  Harbour,  Jefferson  County,  where  he  remained  and  waa  graatly  pm- 
pered  in  his  ministry  between  three  and  four  years.  In  1846,  be  ramored  to  AvoB  '-  -  - 
account  of  the  health  of  his  daughter,  and  had  charge  of  the  cbnrah  thart  for 
In  1847.  his  daughter's  health  still  continuing  feeble,  he  went  with  her  to  St.  Aa_ 
and  though  he  hud  previuusly  received  an  uppuintment  as  a  mistionarj,  yety  od  hfianMlb' 
Vestry  of  the  Church  there  elected  him  to  the  Rectorship.  lie  remained  thaia  tlQ  tha  41 
of  1848,  when  he  wus  obliged.,  on  account  of  a  violent  illness,  to  resign  hia  ehaiga  aad  niHBii 
the  North.  He  now  took  up  \m  residence  at  Rochester,  and  after  preaehinjgaahart  tfaMftra 
brother  clergyman,  engnged  in  missionary  labour  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  in  whioh  ha  aoatiHrf  9k 
nearly  a  year.  The  throe  or  four  lost  years  of  his  life  were  passed  portly  la  tha  Stata  of  VfV 
York,  and  partly  with  his  son  at  Wilmington,  De.  He  eontinnod  to  labour,  aa  ha  had  1 
nity,  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  almost  to  the  close  of  life.    He  tied*  la  iiaat 
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Wilmington,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks,  on  the  8th  of  April*  1868y 
completed  his  eighty-second  year.    He  maintained  not  only  a  blamaleM*  bat  hll^^ 
character  through  life. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Lee,  who  delivered  aa  AddrsM  al  Ml  flnad^* 
**  Dr.  Judd  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree  his  physical  and  mental  vigoar*  aadMlMV 
was  very  little  impaired  by  the  burden  of  years.  Within  a  month  of  hii  dcath»lia  oeoaplllv 
pulpit,  proclaiming  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  a  ferronr  and  aalaatlaB  ■■■■■' 
oy  few  younger  men,  and  his  pen  had  been  busy  during  the  paat  winter  in  prodarim  aitUvir 
one  of  our  religious  journals.  Ho  was  a  ripe  scholar,  an  eameft^  OTaagalkal  aad  Altfn 
preacher,  a  oourteous  gentleman,  and  a  godly  man." 


Wellar  mim  Terj  sloidtr,  and  Ui  vliole  ^spprntwo/Hb 
Hit  robe  mm  so  fSBeUe  tluit  it  eould  be  lieurd  onljr 
ia  »  Iwge  ftpartment ;  and'  he  wme  so  diflideiii  » to 
(Torjr  awkward  and  embarrassed.  These  ddngs  were  so  nneh 
thai  SOBM  of  his  best  friends  adyised  him  to  giTe  np  all  idea 
the  ministry ;  bat  the  only  effect  of  these  remonstranoea  was 
Urn  lesolTO  to  OTorcome  entirely  the  diffionlties  wUeh  had 
them.  Baeh  diseonrse  was  now  delivered  in  a  better  manndr 
'tlie  preoeding  one,  and  his  efforts  were  finally  so  suooessfiil  that  seme 
Ipkis  aeqnaintanees  of  that  period,  who  heard  him  in  after  years,  eoald 
i|iril|f  belieTe  him  to  be  the  same  person  who,  as  a  young  lay  reader,  wed 
Higo  throagh  the  service  in  snch  a  school-boy  fashion. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1816,  Mr.  Weller  was  admitted  to  Deaeon's 
ftriera  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bedford ;  and  in  the 
Hlowing  month  he  married  Miss  Jane  Haight,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nioholaa 
■aii^t,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood.  During  the  remainder  of  this 
and  part  of  the  following  one,  he  officiated  as  a  missionary  in  the 
ities  of  Putnam  and  Westchester.  He  was  ordained  Priest  in  Si. 
Ptal's  Ohurch,  East  Chester,  April  2,  1817  :  soon  after  which  he  aeoepted 
ft.eall  to  the  Rectorship  of  Great  Choptank  Parish  at  Cambridge,  Hd., 
^  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
on  the  15th  of  Noyember.  Having  lost  his  wife  soon  after  his 
riTal  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Weller  was  again  married,  in  1818,  to  Hiss 
Bairiet  Caroline  Birckhead.  This  lady  survived  her  husband,  and  died  at 
Yieksburg,  Mississippi,  January  13,  1853. 

Hr.  Weller  laboured  as  a  parish  minister  in  Cambridge,  for  five  years, 
with  great  usefulness.  He  won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  by  hb  untir- 
ing seal  for  their  welfare,  and  his  sermons  were  much  esteemed  for  their 
ability  and  point.  In  November,  1822,  he  was  elected  Rector  of  St.  Ste- 
iken's  Church,  Cecil  County,  Md.  He  accepted  the  call  to  this  country 
parish,  and  he  always  looked  back  upon  the  three  years  spent  there  as  the 
happiest  portion  of  his  life.  During  his  Bectorship,  the  congregation  built 
a  new  church,  and  the  number  of  communicants  was  considerably  increased. 
Bnt  the  climate  proved  injurious  to  his  health,  and  several  severe  attacks 
ef  fever  rendered  him  almost  unfit  for  duty.  While  living  in  Cecil  county, 
he  published  a  **  Vindication  of  the  Church,"  chiefiy  with  reference  to  the 
validity  of  Anglican  Ordinations,  as  denied  by  the  Bomanists.  This  essay 
was  much  approved  by  Bishop  White,  who  was  at  that  time  looking  out  for 
some  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  a  religious  paper  about  to  be 
istablished  in  Philadelphia ;  and  when  the  author's  name  became  known, 
it  procured  him  an  invitation  to  become  the  editor  of  the  new  publication. 

The  first  number  of  »*  The  Church  Begister  *'  was  issued  January  7, 
1826,  and  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Weller,  for  three  years,  with  much  ability. 
In  addition  to  his  editorial  labours,  he  officiated  regularly  at  Hamilton  and 
Hantua,  West  of  the  Schuylkill.  He  also  edited,  about  this  time,  for  a 
Philadelphia  publisher,  the  first  American  collection  of  the  Poems  of 
Bishop  Heber,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  short  biography.  Besides  this,  he 
lepablished  several  short  treatises  on  Church  doctrines,  written  by  standard 
anthers,  (Jones  of  Nayland,  Barrow,  Law,  Waterland,  &e.,)  which,  nnder 
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the  name  of  «« The  Weller  Traots,"  are  Btill  regarded  as  a  TahnMs  aalee- 
tion.  He  also  acted  as  Secretary  and  Agent  of  the  Domeatio  and  Vata^a 
Missionary  Society,  and  wrote  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  fcr'lStt; 

Finding  his  health  now  considerably  restored,  Mr.  Weller  detenninal  tor 
labour  in  the  West.  He  accordingly  removed  to  NashTiUe,  Tenn.,  nd 
became  the  Rector  of  a  congregation  in  that  place,  which  had  been  reosndy 
organized  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  then  a  Presbyter  residiqg 
at  Franklin,  some  eighteen  miles  distant ;  there  being  but  two  Bpiaoopsl 
clergymen  then  living  in  the  State.  In  a  short  time  after  Mr.  WeDsrli 
removal  to  Nashville,  his  people  built  the  first  edifice  for  Epi8eo|Ml  worship 
within  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee.  It  was  consecrated  in  18S1,  by  Bishop 
Mcadc  of  Virginia.  The  building  was  soon  filled  with  worshippers,  and 
the  labours  of  the  pastor  were  abundantly  rewarded. 

In  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Weller  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
from  the  Nashville  University. 

While  living  in  Tennessee,  he  had  several  theological  students  as 
hers  of  his  family,  and  he  directed  the  studies  of  some  of  the  most  nseM 
clergymen  of  the  West  and  South.  He  also  opened  a  school  for  yofinig 
ladies.  It  was  small  at  first,  but  afterwards  grew  so  large  as  to  add  coa- 
siderably  to  the  burden  of  his  cares.  While  engaged  in  this  way,  he  fburf 
time  to  write  a  thick  pamphlet  entitled, — "  Two  Letters  in  Reply  to  oertsia 
Publications  of  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton."  It  was  As 
design  of  this  pamphlet  to  sustain  Episcopacy  by  the  testimony  of  As 
Early  Fathers,  especially  Ignatius. 

At  length,  after  five  years'  duty  in  the  double  capacity  of  pastor  sal 
teacher,  his  health,  which  had  never  been  very  robust,  entirely  gaye  way, 
and  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  which  compelled  him,  for  a 
time,  to  suspend  all  duties.  Resolving  to  leave  Nashville,  he  accepted,  ia 
1838,  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  Calvary  Church,  Memphis,  where  ha 
remained  ten  months,  in  which  time  the  congregation  erected  a  small 
wooden  church,  and  supplied  it  with  an  organ. 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Chnreh,  Vieks- 
burg,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Here  he  found  a  good  congregation,  bat 
no  church  edifice.  They  worshipped  for  some  time  in  a  hired  room,  bat 
soon  a  lot  was  purchased,  and  a  church  begun.  Yarions  diffienlties  and 
accidents  hindered  its  completion,  and  Dr.  Weller  did  not  lire  to  see  the 
building  finished.  Although,  at  that  time,  there  was  much  lawlessness  and 
dissipation  in  Vicksburg,  there  were  many  persons  too  of  refinement  aad 
of  piety.  Dr.  Weller's  parishioners  were  much  attached  to  him.  All 
looked  promising,  and  he  was  preparing,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  to  go 
North,  to  attend  the  General  Convention.  Just  about  that  time,  howeftr, 
the  Yellow  Fever  broke  out  in  Vicksburg  with  great  malignity.  Heat 
once  determined  to  give  up  his  journey,  and  remain  at  his  post  by  theM* 
side  of  his  sick  and  dying  parishioners.  When  the  Fever  became  generai, 
he  removed  his  family  to  the  town  of  Raymond,  in  Hinds  County,  a  kealAy 
place  which  was  easily  accessible  every  day  by  raiUroad.  He  waA  geaeiiBy 
with  his  family  at  night,  but  returned  to  town  every  morning,  whoraht 
would  remain  all  day,  administering  to  the  bodily  and  spiritnal  waials  sf 
the  sick,  and  rendering  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  dead.     Owing  to  the 
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hi*  bmilj  in  Raymond,  vitrei  «ner  i      u 
Mt  id  NoTomber,  1841,  in  tlw  flftj       t  ;        oi  au  jm.  ti 

of  kis  Tuiuisti-y.      Hit  o  i        I  »       il  ■  is 

of  gFoat  promiM,  d   A  i        of  tka  cvm 
Three  aoDB  and  fin  da         wn  at  Dr.  ^«Uar  am  yal  u' 
of  Via  gecund  mftniage.     One  of  tlie  bohs,  tlu       ir, 
'itler,  is  au  Episwpal  elergymui,  now  Beotor  of  n  <  i  hi  • 

Itj,  Missouri.     To  him  I  un  iadsbted  for  Hme  &a     a 
p0[antioD  of  tbis  memoir. 

Tb^ru  hikve  beeD  (cw  prasbjtora  in  tho  Spisoopal  Chnroh  who  h»n  booB 
more  widely  or  more  favoontbl;  known  thui  Dr.  Waller.  Me  wu  iwted 
lor  bU  aoanrate  knowkdge  of  OUr  Church  Hiatorj  ud  Lew,  and  fbr  Ul 
Ihsrongh  acquaintuoco  with  all  (he  beat  literature  of  the  Chnroh  of  Kn^ 
kod.  A«  a  nriter,  he  showed  aonsiderable  power,  though  hia  rerj  baaj 
Kft  left  htm  no  time  for  any  bat  fogilive  pnblioationi.  Aa  a  pariah  tnijuft> 
tor,  be  wan  active  anil  oSoient,  and  he  has  left  enduring  marks  of  hia 
kbmirs  in  the  sovcrul  pluoei  where  he  socoeasiTal;  resided.  The  aelf-edo^ 
•at«d  UontoD  bo;  is  still  uffeotion^elj  remembored  aa  a  man,  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  FennajlvaDia,  Tennnaes,  and  Miasissippi.  In  death  as  in  lift  he 
was  fiwad  faithful  to  his  tnut.  In  Christ  Chnroh,  Vioksburg,  there  is  n 
tablet  to  hit  mciiiOTy,  hc^lde  a  similar  memorial  of  one  of  hia  snooessora,  a 
Ckriatiao  hero,  who  fell  at  his  post  during  a  subsequent  epidemic. 

Having  now  given  jou,  mj  dear  Sir,  such  answers  as  I  oonld  to  yonr 
•neral  interrt^atories,  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Sinoerelj  yours. 

JOSEPH  G.  PASSHOBI. 


HUGH  SMITH,  D.  D. 

1816—1849. 

FROH  THE  B£r.  HENRT  ANTHON,  D.  D., 

KBoroa  01  ar.  mabk's  onoaca,  saw  roax. 

St.  Mask's  RBcrmaT,     } 
NswToaK,  jriil;32,18I>8.$ 

Rev.  Mid  dear  Sir  :  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  yonr  opinion  a 
beloved  friend  and  brother  of  mine  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  In  yonr 
▼alubta  and  interesting  Pulpit  Annals  ;  and  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
laqnest  to  be  furnished  with  some  notices  of  his  life,  and  aome  estimate  of 
lua  character. 

HcoB  Smith,  was  bom  August  29, 1795,  on  the  "  Denyse  "  (his  grand- 
■Mther's)  "  farm,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Island. 
Hia  fother's  name,  I  think,  was  Hugh,  and  my  impression  is  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  hnmonrist.    He  was  trained  for  College  at 
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the  Academy  in  Flatbnsh,  and  joined  old  Colnmbia  in  1808, 
his  entrance,  No.  5,  in  a  class  of  forty,  and  marking  Uio  lAok  fiowr  jmgf. 
course  by  a  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  coltiiTation  of  ^  ngOfOM 
and  versatile  talents,  which  secored  to  him  an  ample  karraat  cC 
scholarship  and  attainments.  The  Grace  of  Grod  had  won  his  heaii  fnUi^ 
ous  to  his  matriculation,  and  his  College  life  throughout  was  ao  pare, 
able,  gentle  and  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  a  consistent  and 
pioty,  that  the  most  thoughtless  among  his  mates  loved  him,  while  Aij 
teasingly  dubbed  him, — «  Parson  Hugh."  It  was  the  beauty  of  Ait 
example,  no  less  than  his  persuasive  counsels,  which  first  led  my  tkoogUi 
to  the  ministry,  and  for  forty  years  of  most  intimate  fellowahipa  (thli^ 
three  of  which  we  were  brother  clergymen,)  I  knew  no  one  thai  aMft 
adorned,  in  all  things,  the  doctrine  of  our  Blessed  Master. 

Graduating  in  1813,  we  commenced  our  theological  studies  under  BHhsp 
Hobart,  from  whom  we  both  received  Deacon's  Orders  in  1816,  and  Piifllli 
Orders  in  1819.  In  November,  1816,  he  was  married  to  Mi«  Hehi 
Clarke,  daughter  of  the  late  James  B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  wi 
soon  afterwards  sailed  for  Savannah,  where  he  supplied,  most  aceeptih^fi 
the  church  during  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granrton,  «atf 
the  following  April,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  appditad  kj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen  (afterwards  Bishop  of  South  Carolina),  his  AaiMfil 
in  Grace  Church.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  BeotonUpofflk 
Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  **  Hiatoiy  of  llil 
Parish  by  a  Sunday  School  Teacher,"  furnishes  many  interesting  ditailllf 
the  efficiency  and  value  of  his  labours.  In  1819,  he  removed  to 
Ga.,  and  became  the  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  plmoe. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Diocese  no  one  took  a  more  aetive  pttt^ 
counsels  and  influence  were  deeply  felt  in  its  Conventions  and 
Committees,  and  not  a  few  there  survive  who  love  to  call  up  the  reoollaeliMi 
of  the  Pastor,  who,  for  eleven  years,  spared  not  himself  thai  he  mi^t  vil 
souls  to  Christ.  There  were  but  three  communicants  in  the  EpiwiUpJ 
Church  in  Augusta  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  Daring  his 
ship  a  beautiful  church  was  built,  and  a  large  and  prosperooa  pariah 
Resigning  this  charge  in  1831,  he  returned  to  the  North  to  ednoate  bis  ehOi* 
ren,  and  be  near  his  aged  relatives,  and  was  called  to  the  Reotonhip  of  (Aifal 
Church,  Hartford,  where  he  continued  till  1833,  when,  having  been  eppoinlai 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Evangelist  in  New  York,  he  took  ^ 
his  residence  in  that  city,  and  laboured  with  his  usual  snoeesain  this  new  lelL 
St.  Peter's  Church,  his  last  Parish,  was  offered  to  him  in  1886.  The 
Stone  was  laid  in  the  same  year,  and  the  building  completed  and 
in  1838, — the  time  when  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  DiTinity 
Columbia  College.  In  October,  1836,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  he  undertook  tke 
of  the  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloqnenoe; 
charged  them  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  most  acceptably  to  the 
dents  and  Trustees.  But  these  duties,  in  connection  with  iboee  if  li> 
parish,  having  seriously  impaired  his  health,  he  reaigned  hie 
charge  of  the  Professorship,  and,  obtaining  leave  of  mbeenee 
Vestry,  sailed  for  Europe  in   1837.     He  came  back  the  iMBe  jeer  wtk 
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]>r.  Snitli  was  of  mediam  sUtan,  and,  thoi^  by  no  ommu  robMt,  ma 
4od,  when  at.  College,  for  bis  strength  and  alertneii,  whiob  wen  oAtn 
,  Amm  in  luplng,  wreetUng,  and  other  iporta.  Hia  kindneaa  of  diaponition 
'  mi  qaai'ieoaa  nuunen  made  a  wsj  for  him  in  all  hearts,  whilst  his  nnbending 
rerer  principle  and  dnty  wero  inTolred,  eommanded  nniTennl 
d  ect«eio.  He  made  the  Hiniatry  his  ehoioe  with  a  aa^  ^e 
i^  glory  and  the  good  of  eonla.  To  preaeh  Chriat  and  Him  enirilad 
umk  at  which  he  aimed,  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  to  bis 
hoar,  and  the  Selds  to  whiob  be  was  nioeessively  called,  siqiidied 
proofs  of  his  eamest  and  self  sacrifi<nng  deroteiLiess  in  the  work. 
in  ow  communings  njtK  eaeh  other,  aa  years  ran  their  rotmd,  has 
We  preach  Chri.-t  <  i  acifiod.  This  is  our  special  work.  Let  n 
HiiB  to  the  end,  io  the  ^lory  of  bis  Godhead,  in  the  mighty  efficacy 
,af  his  alODement,  and  in  the  Affer  <tf  his  prioeless  gift,  the  Holy  G-bost 
It  down  from  Kcaven.  As  the  Lord  onr  Bighteonsncss  ;  Gbrist  Jaant 
ide  iroto  us,  nisdoni  iind  rlghieonsncss  and  sanotificstion  and  redemption. 
This  ii  the  te^timouy  for  the  licies.  We  love  onr  Church.  Side  by  aide 
«e  have  humbly  tried  to  be  faithful  to  her  cause.  The  holding  fbrth  of 
ttis  tratb  we  believe  to  be  her  chief  glory.  What  would  she  be  were  its 
%ht  inker  toset?  Let  ns  not  know  any  thing  besides  Jesus  and  Himeruei- 
led."  The  illness  which  proved  his  last  visitation,  bronght  with  it  many 
iKj»  of  acute  suffering  ;  but  all  its  vicissitudes  were  borne  with  that  Chris- 
liaB  sabmission  which  be  had  learned  at  hia  Lord's  feet.  For  weeks  the 
kipo  of  hia  recovery  gleamed  up  in  many  an  anxious  countenance,  only  to 
ko  again  extinguished ;  and  to  try  to  the  uttermost  his  serrant's  futfa,  Ood 
in  kia  wisdom  took  from  his  embrace  his  youngest  son,  who  died  after  an 
lifaiiian  of  a  few  weeka,  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  oup  thus  filled  with 
freak  bittemeSB  by  his  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  doubtless  helped  to 
Mnngtben  his  watchfulncsB  for  his  own  departure.  Three  days  before  bis 
deatk,  he  took  occasion,  when  we  were  left  alone  at  his  request,  to 
azprees  bis  conviction  that  hia  course  was  ran ;  and  then,  in  words  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  me,  spoke  of  his  nnworthinesa  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
•f  tbe  short-comingB  and  imperfections  of  hia  past  ministry.  "At  timea," 
anid  be,  "  I  am  almoat  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  my  sinfulness,  and 
ihea  af^iD  it  seems  aa  if  I  pierced  through  the  vail,"  (looking  earnestly 
Inwards,)  "  and  saw  my  Saviour  interceding  for  me.  His  blood  can  wash 
all  guilt  sway."  "  My  friend  and  brother,"  he  continued,  >'  when  you  and 
I  first  began  the  ministry,  I  think  we  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  outward, 
To«  know  what  I  mean ;  but  since  then,  both  of  us,  thanks  be  to  God, 
k>Te  been  better  taught,  I  trnat,  how  to  preach,  simply  and  folly,  Christ 
Bad  Him  crucified."     Looking  at  me  very  esmestiy,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
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leave  him,  he  observed, — "And  now  remember  that  what  I  Mid  Ibw  jmn 
ago,  when  I  was  so  ill  thai  I  did  not  expect  to  live»  I  aaj  agaia.  b  aaay 
things  which  I  have  done,  I  believe  that  I  did  wrong ;  baft  ia  Aaft  «ac 
matter,  when  you  and  I  stood  np  to  bear  our  testimony  fiir  Chiiali  aad  the 
Church,  I  feel  persuaded  now  as  ever, — mark  it  well, — that  wa  did  r^yftf; 
and  the  developments  from  that  time  to  this,  prove  it  was  right*  This 
gives  me  comfort  tujw.  Understand  me.  I  do  not  take  any  maiit  to 
myself, — not  a  particle  of  merit.  I  am  nothing.  I  mention  it  to  akov 
how  God,  to  whom  I  had  made  my  prayer,  gave  me  grace,  and  enabled  me  to 
bear  up  for  the  duty.  Therein  I  rejoice,  and  find  comfort  noi^."  Dr.  Sauth 
here  referred  to  the  Protest  made  by  us,  July  2d,  1843,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York,  against  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  on  the 
ground  of  his  holding  views  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestaat 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  errors  of  the  Chareh  of 
Home.  (See  Statement  of  Facts.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1848.)  The  woris 
in  italics  are  the  words  which  the  Doctor  emphasised  in  his  peculiar  way. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  his  energy  of  manner.  On  the  day  after 
this  interview,  he  recurred  to  this  subject,  when  his  nephew,  the  Bev.  H^ 
S.  Carpenter,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  at  Ids  bedside,  and  gate  As 
same  testimony  in  almost  the  same  language.  He  mentioned  also  to  Um 
<>  hb  extreme  caution  and  anxiety,'' — at  the  time  the  Protest  was 
*<  how  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  of  that  Yoiy 
ing,  to  visit  a  dying  man,  had  staid  by  him  till  all  was  over  aad  eoiafeiftsi 
his  widow  ;*' — then  returning  home,  how  he  had  «  knelt  down  by  thisvaij 
bed,  where,"  said  ho,  « I  now  lie,  and  prayed  with  earnest ^  fervmi  iap» 
plication,  that  if  I  were  under  any  delusion,  God  would  show  it  to  ne,  sal 
not  suffer  me  to  do  any  thing  improperly,  or  disturb  the  peaee  of  hb 
Church  ;"  how  he  afterwards  <*  arose  and  went  to  St.  Stephen 'a,  aadfdt 
sustained  and  strengthened." 

It  was  Mr.  Carpenter's  privilege  to  attend  his  beloved  relative  in  Asib 
his  last  hours,  and  to  witness  their  triumphant  close,  and  from  kui  wen 
gathered  the  particulars  which  were  stated  in  the  Fnneral  Sermon,  pieashsi 
by  me  at  the  request  of  the  Vestry  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  SmMJKf 
succeeding  their  Eector's  decease.  *>When  I  was  summoned,"  heTCmaihib 
*<  to  my  uncle's  bedside,  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  tronUed  ab^b 
and,  startled  out  of  it  as  I  entered  the  room,  he  began  to  repeat  the  HjmBi— 
<  Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul.'  Having  roused  himself  thofongUy  wA 
this,  he  told  me  that  *  his  end  was  drawing  near ;  that  this  laat  finhne  sf 
strength  was  very  sudden,  but  that  he  had  no  fears.'  *  That  Book,  llal 
blessed  Eock,'  said  he, — *  if  our  feet  are  once  upon  it,  nothing  oaa  disMgl 
us.'  He  wished  me  to  bear  testimony  that  he  put  all  his  tmat  inthi 
atonement ;  repeating  earnestly  the  text, — <  And  the  blood  of  Jeaoa  CMil 
his  Son  clcanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  <  Yes — all  sin.*  He  erineed  (Mft 
humility  on  account  of  sin,  often  saying, — <  I  have  had  many  inSmuties.'  'I 
am  a  great  sinner.'  When  I  sought  to  comfort  him  by  referring  to 
labours,  he  would  at  first  be  melted  to  tears  of  joy,  and 
instances  of  the  kind,  especially  among  the  poor,  but  generally  he 
himself  so  much  as  to  stop  me  at  once,  saying,  *I  am  nothing.'  •! 
to  lie  low  before  the  Cross.'     *•  A  sinner  saved  by  grace.'     When 
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promises  of  Scripture  were  quoted,  he  took  up  the  words  and  finished  the 
qaotation  himself,  and  seemed  to  delight  chiefly  iu  such  passages  as  were 
Mlest  of  Christ.  *  Is  not  that  a  noble  text  ?*  he  asked  with  great  anima- 
tion,— « It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.*  And  again,  »  Behold,  0 
Ood,  oar  shield,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine  Anointed.'  *  Yes,  the 
Anointed  One,  Anointed  to  be  a  Saviour,  the  Messiah.'  He  said  repeat- 
edly, *the  truths  which  I  have  preached  to  others,  they  comfort  mo  now,^ 
His  sense  of  unworthiness  at  no  time  deprived  him  of  confidence.  He 
exclaimed  boldly,  *  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.'  *  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  *  I 
haTe  no  fears.'  *It  is  all  peace,  perfect  peace;'  and  he  spoke  with  great 
composure  of  those  whom  he  should  recognise  in  glory.  On  Saturday 
morning,  thinking  that  his  end  was  near,  he  observed, — *  My  time  is  very 
short — I  must  leave  my  testimony.'  For  every  one  he  had  some  affection- 
ate word  of  exhortation,  pointing  thcni  all  to  the  Saviour  ;  sent  messages 
to  the  absent,  appeared  to  overlook  none ;  and  constantly  kept  saying, — *My 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  saved.' " 

Early  that  morning  a  message  was  brought  to  St.  Mark's  Rectory  that 
he  was  dying.  As  I  approached  his  bedside,  he  said  to  mc, — "  I  am  going, 
my  friend  and  brother."  »»  Is  it  peace  ?"  I  asked.  "All  peace,"  he  replied, 
••  through  His  merits,"  pointing  his  finger  to  Heaven.  »*  A  sinner  saved 
by  grace  ;  mark  this  well."  Before  we  parted,  the  Communion  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  of  which,  besides  the  family,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and  one  or  two  other  friends  with  myself  partook.  Dr. 
Smith  had  previously  remarked  to  me  and  others,  with  emphasis, — "Remem- 
ber that  I  desire  it  not  as  a  viaticum^  a  necessary  provision  for  a  sinner 
in  the  death  journey  ;  but  for  refreshment.  We  do  thus  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come." 

The  night  which  succeeded  was  one  of  great  restlessness  ;  but  on  Sun- 
day morning,  he  became  calm,  and  expressed  his  firm  but  humble  hope 
that  God  would  receive  him,  and  Jesus  would  be  with  him  ;  remarking 
•*  that  he  shouM  not  live  the  day  out,"  and  requesting,  once  more,  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  Rectory  was  next  to  the  church.  The 
church  bell  sounded  loudly  in  the  room,  but  he  would  not  have  it  silenced  ; 
baying,  that  it  did  not  disturb  him.  Almost  speechless,  a  lingering  look 
of  devoted  love  and  solemn  consciousness  was  cast  upon  all  encircling  him. 
It  was  an  hour  always  to  be  remembered.  The  organ  was  rolling  up  its 
tones  that  seemed  to  sound  like  the  voices  of  another  sphere,  and  the 
anthem's  wave  broke  majestically  upon  the  stillness  of  tha^.  chamber. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  silence,  for  the  sound  of  supplication  was  too 
subdued  to  reach  his  ears  ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that,  at  that  moment,  the 
people  who  loved  him,  and  had  often  listened  to  his  voice,  were  in  prayer 
for  him  to  God.  In  a  few  moments  his  change  came.  He  gently  breathed, 
his  last. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Smith  published  a  little  work  of  350  pp.,  12mo.,  entitled 
•'  The  Heart  delineated  in  its  State  of  Nature  and  as  Renewed  by  Grace. 
By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."  It  was  a  very 
popular  work,  and  exceedingly  practical.  The  distinction  indicated  in 
the  title   he  undertook   to  show  was  the  Scriptural  one,  loading  to   the.- 
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arrangement  of  all  mankind  under  two  great  classes.  And  in  addition  to 
this  primary  distinction,  ho  recognised  somo  of  those  minor  peenliarities 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  deemed  worthy  of  specification.  Besides  this, 
he  puhlishcd  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Key.  A.  Carter, 
Savannah,  1827,  and  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  Great  Fire  in  New  York, 
1835. 

Truly  yours, 

HENRY  ANTHOV. 


-♦♦- 


RT.  REV.  JONATHAN  M.  WAINWRIGHT,  D.  D  • 

1816—1854. 

Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  son  of  Peter  and  Elisabeth  Wain- 
wright,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  24th  of  Febmary,  1792. 
His  father  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  came  to  the  United  States  to 
reside  immediately  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother  wu  a 
daughter  of  the  Ilcv.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  a  distinguished  Congregational 
clergyman  of  Arian  opinions,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  Episcopaey.  Hr. 
and  Mrs.  Wainwright  were  on  a  visit  to  England  when  their  son  Jonathan 
was  born,  and  they  remained  there  until  he  was  eleven  years  old.  During 
this  period,  he  spent  several  years  at  a  school  at  Ruthin,  North  Wakia 
under  the  care  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  be  reeeifed 
an  early  bias  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  that  commnnion.  On  the 
return  of  his  parents  to  this  country,  he  was  placed  at  Sandwich  Academyi 
in  Massachusetts,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Elisha  Clap.t  Here  he  was  fitted 
for  College,  and  in  due  time  entered  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  gradated 
in  1812.  After  his  graduation,  he  remained  for  some  time  at  eoUege,  is 
Proctor,  and  teacher  of  Rhetoric  ;  and  meanwhile  he  had  resolved  to  enter 
the  Ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  become  a  eandidate  fisr 
Holy  Orders.  It  was  a  strong  testimony  to  his  conscientionmeee  in 
becoming  an  Episcopalian  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  to  oppose  the  coaw 
tions,  and  doubtless  the  wishes,  of  a  beloved  and  highly  gifted  motkar, 
who  remained  to  the  close  of  life  steadfast  in  her  belief  of  the  doctrineiin 
which  she  had  been  educated. 

In  the  year  181G,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  by  the  Ht.  Ber. 
Bishop  GriswolJ,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  Not  longtfltf 
this,  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  when  hi 
was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  who  thenlni 
provisional  charge  of  the   Diocese  of  Connecticut,  in  the  vacaney  of  dil 

•Church  Review,  VII.— MS.  from  Mrs.  Wainwright. 

t  Elisua  Clap  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  waa  gradnated  at  Hamid  Orilvh 
1797;  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1801  to  1803;  became  a  distiiigaifhed  t€Mfa«r  of  ywlkt   '" 


after  acquiring  sufficient  property  to  live  independently,  gave  np  taafiliiBf  tad  MMnrai  It  ^^ 
ton,  where  ho  pursued  his  favourite  studies, — the  Mathematics;  and,  after  fkMveat  »UaiMm 
disease,  to  relieve  which  he  travelled  and  resided  in  more  genial  dinmteiy  Im  oled  ti 
en  the  22d  of  October,  1830,  aged  fifty-four. 
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Rpiseopate.  By  the  same  Prelate  he  was  instituted  Hector  of  the  parish, 
on  tlM  S9th  of  May,  1818. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1819,  Mr.  Wainwright  was  called  to  be  an 
Ainitant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  as  successor  to  the  Bey. 
Thomas  Church  Brownell,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Conneotiout.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  entered  immediately  on  its 
dniies,  which  he  continued  to  perform  with  great  acceptance,  until  his  eleo- 
tion,  for  a  second  time,  to  the  Rectorship  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York, 
early  in  the  year  1821.  Here  ho  spent  thirteen  years  of  active  and  unin- 
termitted  labour, — devoting  himself  not  only  to  the  interests  of  his  flock  in 
general,  but  especially  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  young, 
and  to  the  cause  of  Missions,  which  was  then  quite  in  its  infancy.  His 
voice  was  often  lifted  up  in  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  one  or  two 
Sermons,  having  reference  to  that  cause,  which  he  preached  and  published 
during  that  period,  were  distinguished  alike  for  broad  and  scriptural  views 
and  impressive  eloquence. 

In  1823,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College ;  and  in  1835,  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  Alma  Mater, 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Wainwright's  relations  with  Grace  Church  were 
•very  way  most  agreeable,  he  was  prevailed  on,  in  1884,  by  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  many  prominent  members  of  the  Church,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  to  accept  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Here  he 
remained,  however,  only  about  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  New  York 
to  become  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church.  The  call  had  been 
given  in  the  spring  of  183G,  but  was  then  declined.  It  was  renewed  in 
March,  1837,  and  was  then  accepted;  the  Congregation  of  St.  John's 
Chapel  becoming  his  more  immediate  charge.  In  this  connection,  he  con- 
tinued till  the  close  of  life. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Wainwright  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potts  of  New  York,  which  grew  out  of  an  assertion  which  he  made  in 
responding  to  a  sentiment  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society, — 
that  "there  is  no  Church  without  a  Bishop."  The  controversy  was  con- 
ducted in  the  form  of  Letters  (reaching  to  the  number  of  nineteen)  in  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  was  afterwards  published  and 
republished  in  pamphlet  form.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  both  dispu- 
tants, that,  though  each  defended  his  own  views  with  great  earnestness,  yet 
the  controversy  was  never  sufifercd  to  interfere  with  their  pleasant  social 
relations. 

Dr.  Wainwright's  health  having  become  seriously  impaired  under  the 
pressure  of  his  manifold  duties,  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  1848,  and  in  that 
and  the  following  year  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East.  After 
his  return,  he  published  two  large  volumes,  containing  his  observations  on 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  are  replete  with  interesting  matter,  and 
will  long  remain,  a  graceful  memorial  of  his  genius. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1852,  Dr.  Wainwright  was  a  representative  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  at  the  celebration,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Jubilee  year  of  the  Venerable  Society  for 
the   Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in   Foreign   Parts.     A  meeting  of  the 
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Bishops  in  the  United  States  had  been  called,  by  request  of  the  Senior 
Bishop,  for  appointing  a  Delegation  to  attend  this  celebration,  in  response 
to  a  request  of  the  Society,  communicated  by  the  Arohbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury. Bishops  M'Coskry  and  Delancey  were  appointed ;  bat  as  it  wis 
doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  appointment,  Dr.  Wain- 
wright  was  requested  to  bo  the  bearer  to  the  Society  of  the  Resolntions 
passed  by  the  Bishops,  expressive  of  their  feelings  on  the  occasion.  It 
turned  out,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  two  Bishops  who  were 
appointed,  were  able  to  go ;  but  Dr.  Wainwright  was  still  received  with 
the  highest  respect,  and,  with  the  Bishops,  was  honoured  by  the  Univenity 
of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

Ou  the  1st  of  October,  1852,  Dr.  Wainwright  was  chosen  Prorisionil 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  to  that  office  on 
the  9th  of  November  following.  This  was  regarded  as  an  occasion  of  the 
deepest  interest,  not  mcfely  from  the  very  general  satisfaction  which  was 
felt  in  the  appointment,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  terminatioa 
of  an  unhappy  and  protracted  controversy.  It  was  honoured  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  ten  Bishops ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Episcopate,  an  English  Bishop  (of  Montreal)  united  in  conseera* 
ting  an  American  Prelate. 

Bishop  Wainwright  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  more  seal  and 
self-denial  than  would  consist  with  the  state  of  his  health,  and  with  is 
much  as  if  he  had  known  how  very  brief  a  period  was  allotted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  them.  Though  he  suffered  frequently  from  attacks  of  iUnen, 
and  was  often  admonished  by  his  friends  to  moderate  his  labours,  notlmig 
could  dissuade  him  from  pressing  forward  and  meeting  the  multiplied 
demands  that  were  made  upon  his  services,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  His 
last  Sunday's  services  were  performed,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1854,  si 
Haverstraw,  where  he  preached,  morning  and  evening,  to  crowded  eongrs- 
gations,  with  a  Confirmation  of  thirteen  persons,  and  an  appropriate  Addnss 
besides.  He  returned  the  next  morning,  greatly  exhausted,  to  New  ToiIes 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  was  found  to  have  a  fever.  He  was,  howoTer, 
engaged  in  some  urgent  Episcopal  business  on  Wednesday,  and  eren  Thus- 
day  evening  ;  though  he  was  altogether  too  ill  to  justify  it.  His  last  letler 
was  written,  from  dictation,  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  requesting 
him  to  take  his  place  in  consecrating  a  new  church  in  GhamplaiD,  wUeh  wai 
appointed  for  the  14th  inst.  His  fever  took  on  the  typhoid  type,  aad 
though  the  best  medical  skill  was  put  in  requisition,  it  proved  unawliiig. 
The  stupor  which  is  characteristic  of  that  malady,  gradually  inereased 
upon  him,  until  it  became  absolute  unconsciousness ;  and  in  that  state  ht 
quietly  passed  away,  on  Thursday,  the  2l8t  of  September,  in  the  nty^ 
third  year  of  his  age. 

The  amount  of  ofiicial  labour  which  Bishop  Wainwright  performed,  wss 
remarkable.  It  appeared  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Standing  CSoK" 
mittec  of  the  Diocese,  which  met  a  few  days  after  his  death,  that  in  the 
twenty-two  months  of  his  Episcopate,  he  confirmed  four  thousand,  one  hn* 
dred  and  twenty-seven  persons,  delivered  six  hundred  and  ninetjMiine  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses — an  average  of  more  than  one  a  day ;  ordaiacd 
thirty-seven  Deacons  and  twelve  Priests  ;  and  consecrated  fifteen  Chvrehci. 
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AnJ  eVM   Ihlfi  did  not,  by  anj  means,  coiuprohcna  tho   full  amunnt  of 
LaWur  "hich  ho  performed. 

Tbe  nuRicTOUB  offiuas  which  Dr.  Wainwright  filled,  and  the  important 
on(^n«iaiiiLt  scrricea  he  was  called  to  perform,  in  coQuectton  with  his  Oharch, 
flhow  the  high  estimate  that  nes  placed  on  his  character  b;  those  with 
whom  be  was  in  the  most  iatimale  relations.  He  was  a  deputy  from  thn 
Diooese  of  New  York  to  the  General  Convenlion  of  1832;  and  was  h 
memher  of  the  Diocesan  Standing  Committee  from  1829  to  183S.  After 
kis  retnm  to  New  York,  be  was  replaced  on  the  Standing  Committee,  ia 
1844,  and  was  continued  there  hy  four  succeHaive  Conventions,  until  the 
Btstc  of  hie  health  required  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  waa  Seoretarj" 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  from  1828 
to  1S34.  He  wiiB,  for  many  years,  a  Trustee  of  Trinity  School, — an  inati- 
lotion  founded  in  1709;  a  Trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Ileligion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  a  Manager  and  Vice 
President  of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society;  a 
Trustee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning an  active  member  of  tho  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  fuUuwing  are  Bishop  Wainwright'a  publieationo  : — A  Sermon  before 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  SocietJ 
o(  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia, 
Hfia.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Hartford  on  occasion  of  forming  an  African 
School  Society,  1S28.  Four  Sermons  on  Eeligiouii  Education  and  Filial 
Duty,  preached  in  Grace  Church,  New  York,  1829.  A  Sonnon  preached  in 
Gnoe  Church,  New  York,  on  occasion  of  (he  death  of  the  Rl.  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hohart,  D.  D.,  1830.  A  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  th« 
Annna]  Election  in  Massachusetts,  1835.  Controversy  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
PoUa— "There  cannot  be  a  Church  without  a  Bishop,"  1844.  Two 
Orien  of  Family  Prayer,  1845,  1850.  Pathways  and  Abiding  Places  of 
r  Saviour :  being  an  Account  of  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  1850.  The 
Lad  of  Bondage,  1851.  He  edited  also  Memoirs  and  Sermons  of  Bishop 
RaYenseroft  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Life  of  Bishop  Hcher,  carrying  it 
thrtHigh  the  press  in  this  country,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Hebcr. 

He  was  married  on  tho  10th  of  August,  1818,  to  Amelia  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Timothy  Phelps,  E8[|.,  of  New  Haven.     They  had  fourteen  children, 
nx  of  whom  died  before  their  father. 
L        I  had  tbe  privilege  of  some  ac<|uaintance  with  Bishop  Wainwright  from 
I   an  early  period  of  my  ministry,  and   was  always   impressed  with  his  fine, 
I  {eotlemanly  bearing,  his  simple  and  yet  highly  cultivated  manners,  and 
Vila  great  general  intelligence  as  indicated  by  the  aptnesa  and  richneaa 
B«f  bis  conversation.     No  one,  I  think,  could  hare  known  him  even  casu' 
Hrally.  witbout  learning  the  secret  of  bis  great  popularity  in  every  circle  in 
^  whicb  he  moved.     I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once,  and  then  his  di»- 
coursc  was  a  fair  presentation  of  Gospel  truth,  and  in  point  of  execution 
was  chaste  and  perspicuous,  but  apparently  not  highly  elaborate. 


L 
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tinctiveness,  in  respect  to  wbicn  the  mind  least  ace  .tomed  to  diiorii 
hardly  mistake.    But  as  far  as  possible  from  any  tning  IQie  thfa. 

ter  of  Dr.  Wainwright.    There  was  not  a  rough  p it  aboat 

in  any  of  his  external  manifestations;  but  there  was  such  an  adaiiraU 
of  the  outer  and  the  inner  man,  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  ere 
qualities, — the  result  partly  of  tine  original  organization,  and  partly  i 
and  graceful  development,  that  if  you  should  produce  a  striking,  mi 
startling,  picture,  it  would  be  proof  positive  that  it  was  not  trae  to  1 
He  was  one  of  the  roost  faultless  men  I  ever  knew;  and  withal  bad 
tive  excellences;  but  so  complete  was  the  blending  of  the  different  qui 
you  had  far  more  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  impression  which  bis  chi 
whole  made  upon  you,  than  in  resolving  it  into  its  original  elements,  o 
its  distinctive  features. 

In  his  person  the  Bishop  was  fully  the  medium  size,  well  proport 
regular  features,  and  an  expression  indicative  at  once  of  beneyolenee 
ment.  His  manners,  without  any  air  of  formality,  were  gentle,  grac 
fied,  showing  the  highest  culture,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  office  in  I 
His  spirit  was  naturally  exceedingly  kind  and  amiable,  and  up 
engrafted  the  most  attractive  graces  of  Christianity.  While  he  was  b 
wanting  in  generous  frankness  and  manliness  of  character,  he  was 
discreet  and  considerate  in  all  his  intercourse,  and  no  matter  what  1 
stances  might  be,  neither  the  feelings  nor  the  reputation  of  the  pn 
absent  would  ever  be  imperilled  by  any  thing  he  might  say,  mil 
in  obedience  to  considerations  of  duty,  which,  of  course,  he  regmrdU 
mount  to  every  thing  else.  His  intellect  was  rather  symmetrical  m 
than  highly  forcible :  his  perceptions  were  clear,  his  judgment  SOIUM 
exact  and  cultivated;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  his  mental  oper 
particularly  rapid.  As  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  adrantages  Ibi 
and  had  improved  them  most  diligently,  so  his  profiting  in  this  rapt 
to  all—even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him  revealed  to  yon  the  fiMt 
he  had  larce  stores  of  ireneral  knowlAi        n.t  ron        nd.  hm  "wmm  tmnntam] 
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n>tT»rd  College.  Tboogh  his  sermons  were  not  pcrlinps  wliut  would  Im  called 
of  a  Tery  highly  eTangdical  totiu,  jit  the}-  were  such  us  all  goud  CliristJunB  lis- 
tened to  with  [tpprobntian  and  profit. 

I  am  not  ecrtnin  but  that  soinu  persons  niuy  bare  thought  Dr.  Wninwriglit 
miDgled  more  with  the  world  than  vras  consistvot  with  his  highest  profess i on ul 
uaefulneBS.  That  he  had  a  strong  relish  for  social  Utu,  and  was  uot  averse  to 
occaMlonal  innocent  Ibstivit}-,  especially  among  his  own  iieoplu,  must  doubtless  bo 
■dmittedl  but  ir  he  evtr  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  strictest  propriety,  or  in 
the  least  degree  com  prom  itted  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  and  official  character, 
I  am  yet  to  have  the  evidence  of  it.  When  he  showed  himself  the  most  che«r- 
fal  and  agreeable  companion,  he  evidently  never  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  hia 
Tocalion  wiia  that  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

All  a  Bishop,  be  showed  great  consciecitiousncss,  imiiartiality  and  fidelity, 
dieting,  aa  be  alwa3's  did,  upon  the  mnxim, — "  via  media  via  lulisiima,"  and 
IBniting  dignifleil   lirinnfs^  with  the  spirit  of  concilintion,  he  was  eminently  the 

Kuhcip  of  the  whole  Diocese,  and  enjoyed  the  conHdeuce  of  both  Clergy  and 
■jty  in  an  unusual  degree-  I  may  safvlj'  say  that  few  men  have  been  at  onca 
re  beloved  and  trusted  than  be.  There  was  great  mourning  when  he  rwttid 
m  his  labours,  and  more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  the  fra- 
grnnce  of  his  memory  shall  be  sensibly  diminished. 
With  sincere  regard. 

Your  obedient  scryunt, 

JOHN  A.  KING. 


FROM  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  VINTON,  D.  D., 


K«w  ToBK,  12lh  January,  1868. 

Reverend  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Wninwright  dates  from  the  yeaf 
1828.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  I  was  a  cadet.  His  aspect  impressed  me  as  that  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
nan,  while  his  courteous  demeanour  confirmed  the  opinion.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  attract  his  notice,  and  1  was  quick  to  accept  his  invitation  to  visit  bim 
it  the  Rectory  of  Grace  Church  in  New  Yorli,  where  I  frequently  enjoyed  his 
hospitality. 

After  many  years,  1  found  mj'Self  in  a  closer  intimacy  as  Priest  in  the  Epi)!- 
eopal  Clioreh  with  him.  And  the  nearer  I  came,  the  more  I  admired  him  for 
Ilia  eoartesy,  his  uniform  kindness,  his  zeal,  and  his  eloquence.'  Circumstances 
brought  us  at  length  into  apparent  rivaEry,  at  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  But 
this  fieeming  antagonism  served  to  evince  tlie  generous,  humble,  and  forvant 
heart  which  be  posses.'^cd.  He  was  a  man  to  love,  and  I  loved  him.  I  learned 
to  love  him  more  and  more,  bs  hp  (if  I  may  say  so)  developed  himself  as  ma 
Apostle  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  BisLopric.  More  than  once,  on  walking 
to  the  House  of  God  together,  leaning  on  my  arm,  be  said, — "  I  value  and  rely  ou 
yonr  support  in  my  ministry;"  and  I  remember  well  the  thrill  which  these 
words  gave  me;  rejoicing  that  he,  who  took  me  by  the  hand  when  I  was  a  boy, 
should  condescend  to  give  me  bis  heart  when  I  was  a  man. 

I  was  present  at  the  last  public  meeting  which  he  presided  over, — a  sick  man, 
obligcl  to  take  his  medicine,  from  time  to  time;  and  yet  not  faltering  in  hia 
Attempts  to  do  his  duty  and  to  fuISl  his  office.  I  saw  him  then,  for  the  laat 
time.  But  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  stood  alone,  with  only  his  son,  at  tha 
bedside  where  bis  corpse  lay, — placid,  serene,  beautiful  in  death.  The  pMt 
fljuibed  before  me — I  was  a  boy  again,  and  he  my  nientor.  The  vitrioiis  reUtiona 
w«  bad  borne  in  the  urgencies  of  manboot),  all  ooursud  along  the  ycxri  to  tbat 


t  Tkot,  H.  Y,,  Fefamiy 

My  dear  Doctor  Spraguo :  I  knew  Bishop  Wainwrightt  thom^  aotJ 
some  twenty  years  before  his  lamented  death.  Bat  aboot  the  yeai 
especially  daring  the  year  1844,  when  we  were  much  together,  in  Um  | 
of  a  standard  text  of  the  Prayer  Book>  I  was  very  often  in  his  oon 
think  I  learned  something  of  his  character,  which  has  not  been  j 
appreciated. 

By  his  general  affability  as  a  man,  his  exquisite  taste  and  pre 
art,  he  was  thrown  into  a  good  deal  of  society,  which  some  fancied  i 
when  the  truth  rather  was,  that  he  was  sought  after,  and  often  yiel^ 
time  against  his  inclinations.  To  me,  however,  he  was  an  unoomm 
to  duty;  and  it  never  surprised  me  to  find  him,  at  last,  duty'amoet  1 
victim,  a  martyr.  Those  wiio  are  familiar  with  his  latest  days,  will  i 
stand  me  here;  for  they  know,  with  sad  and  still  saddening  conYicti 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  sacred  calling,  when  worldl; 
prudence  might  have  preserved  it. 

When  we  met  together  over  the  Prayer  Book,  I  expected  to  find  * 
altogether  amiable  and  delightful  as  a  companion.  Bat  I  frankly  OQ 
not  expect  to  meet  such  a  thorough  and  unsparing  wark§r.  Wh 
would  satisfy  him,  short  of  a  revision  of  the  volume,  page  by  page^  li 
letter  by  letter,  and  figure  by  figure,  from  title  down  to  colophon!  ] 
read  the  entire  volume  aloud  to  me,  with  the  most  pragmatical  prectsii 
my  business  to  look  over  the  authorities,  and  tocall  his  attentionl*  11 
variations;  and  many  a  hearty  contest  did  we  have  over  a  comnut  c 
He  would  sometimes  do  this  for  ten  hours,  upon  a  hot  and  sleepy  sma 
till  /  was  exhausted,  if  he  was  not,  and  had  to  confiMS  that  chan 
sorts  were  dancing  before  me  in  misty  confusion. 

I  was  amazed  and  confounded  by  the  endurance  and  paUence  oi  tLM 
I  had  been  taught  to  suppose  was  a  dear  lover  of  ease.  If  he  was  s 
naturally,  he  knew  how  (under  strong  convii     >nsof  d«fy)to  tacrifte 

without  h(»Aitntion  !   And.  in  snnh  a.  nnsA.  Iia  riAA       'aa  aII  fcliA  iBM«mnida 
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VlMfl  I  «u  to  come  in  contact  nitii  liim  on  esrtli.  Cut  HonietliruemcFnlbs  beTora 
.Ui  Ilfv  w*M  brougbt  to  A  close,  he  was  in  Troy,  Biid  expected  lu  go  dotm  the  river 
with  ■  number  of  the  clergy,  to  aticnii  one  ofour  iiunrtcrly  convocfttions.  Some 
«(  ua  axpeetad  to  meet  him  at  the  ilir|>ot  of  the  Iluilson  Ktver  Rail  Road.  Ha 
VMS  iMI  tlwrei  and  we  irere  told  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  Biek,  and  would 
(»  Htnuglit  to  New  York.  It  wan  suggested  that  it  never  would  answer  to  allow 
Mn  to  go  home  alone.  Yea,  aaid  I,  it  trill.  Ho  will  neier  tliank  us  for  audi 
I  M)Drte«y,  if  we  tliereby  forego  our  duty  to  the  Church.  He  would  much  prefer 
thai  we  should  go  right  onward,  and  do  our  duly  to  her,  uid  leave  him  to  get 
■long  as  be  beat  can  for  himself. 

My  auggestion  was  acted  on,  and  we  Icll  him  behind.  I  afterward  narrated 
the  eircuui stance  to  him  in  a  letter  i  and  liis  reply  was  like  himself, — "  Yon  did 
me  but  justice." 

This  letter  is  a  brief  one,  and  it  is  trrittcn  during  time  which  I  have  been 
obliged  almost  to  steal  from  other  av  oca  lions.  Still,  if  it  goes  upon  record,  and 
ntisfies  kny  otber  person  tbit  he  may  be  mistaken  (as  1  own  myself  ta  have 
been)  r«£|iecting  the  character  of  Bishop  'Wainwright,  or  cjin  induce  any  Due  to 
Wttb  and  pray  that  be  may  be  like  him,  iu  his  singular  dt-votion  to  clear  reepoa- 
•ibiUtiH  and  acknowledged  duty,  it  may  not  liave  been  written  in  vain. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 


RT.  KEV.  JOHN  STARK  RAVENSCROFT,  D.  D  • 

1817—1830. 

Jobs  Stark  Ravesscroft  was  bom  near  Blandford,  in  the  Coaoty 
ot  Prince  George,  Va,,  in  the  year  1772.  Ills  father  was  Doctor 
John  RavcDscroft,  a  gcntleniau  of  fortune,  who  had  been  educated  to  the 
medical  profession.  Hia  mother  wais  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Miller  a  genile- 
mati  who  rcxided  in  the  same  county.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his 
parents,  and  both  parents  were  of  Scottish  ancestry. 

Dr.  Bavenscroft.  shorlly  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  removed  to  Scotland, 
wbere  be  purchased  a  small  farm,  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  bis  life.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1780,  his  widow  placed  her  son,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  a  Grammar 
School  in  Scotland,  at  a  Seminary  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  in  tbe  North 
of  England,  where,  besides  continuing  his  classical  studies,  he  VM 
instracted  in  various  branches  of  science.  Soon  after  ho  bad  entered  h\a 
Hventeenlh  year,  his  friends  thought  it  expedient  that  be  should  return  to 
Vii^nia,  to  look  after  the  remains  of  his  father's  property,  which,  owing 
lo  certain  adverse  eircumstances.  bad  been  left  id  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion. He,  accordingly,  reached  Virginia  in  January,  1789,  and  was  very 
niccessfut  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  ho  came.  Intcndiag  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  Law,  he  entered  William  and  Mary 
College,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  Lectures  of  the 
•  UoBiAt  pr«ix*d  to  hit  BmBOM.— MS.  tnm  B.  L.  WfaMlow,  Bki- 
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celebrated  Chancellor  Wythe,  then  Professor  of  Law  in  that  inatitntion. 
He,  however,  profited  little  by  any  of  his  opportunities  for  improrement ; 
for,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  discipline  in  the  College,  in  connection  with 
the  large  pecuniary  allowance  made  to  him  by  his  guardian,  he  contracted 
habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  which  rendered  the  time  he 
(jpent  at  College  worse  than  lost  to  him.  He  remained,  for  some  time,  a 
member  of  the  College,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  preparing  hinuelf  for 
the  profession ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  procured  a  license 
to  practise. 

About  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Ravenscroft  revisited  Scotland,  for  the  last 
time,  with  the  view  of  converting  the  property  he  had  inherited  from  hb 
father  in  that  country,  into  money,  preparatory  to  his  final  establishment 
in  Virginia.  Having  accomplished  his  object,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  shortly  after  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Lewis  BnrweU,  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  Ya.,  a  young  lady  of  fine  character  and  accompliab- 
ments,  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  during  the  time  of  his  connection 
with  William  and  Mary  College.  He  now  settled  in  Lunenburg  County, 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  and,  for  eighteen  years, 
devoted  himself  to  the  usual  pursuits  of  a  country  life.  He  seems,  during 
this  period,  to  have  been  respected  as  a  person  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  he  treated  religion  with  utter  neglect,  and,  as  he  himself  states, 
never  once  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  or  even  opened  the  Bible. 

In  the  year  1810,  his  mind  began  to  take  a  new  direction.  In  riding 
about  on  his  plantation,  he  found  his  thoughts  were  turning  inward  upon 
himself;  and  his  besetting  sins,  especially  the  indulgence  of  a  passionate 
temper  and  a  habit  of  profane  swearing,  appeared  to  him  in  an  exceedin^y 
odious  light.  After  resolving  and  re-resolving  to  conquer  his  sins  by  dint 
of  his  own  inherent  strength,  he  finally  became  convinced  of  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  all  his  efforts,  and  was  brought  to  rely,  not  only  for  strength  but 
for  salvation,  entirely  on  the  unmerited  grace  of  Ood  in  Christ.  He  con- 
nected himself  first  with  a  body  of  Christians  called  ^^  Republican  Meikth 
dists  ;^'  being  influenced  to  this  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  intimate 
relations  which  existed  between  him  and  one  of  their  preachers.  He  was 
appointed  a  lay  elder  in  the  Church,  and  was  accustomed,  on  vacant  Sun- 
days, to  read  printed  discourses  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  this  way  about  three  years,  increasing  in 
knowledge  himself,  as  he  endeavoured  to  impart  it  to  others,  he  began,  in 
the  year  1815,  to  think  whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry;  and  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  which  his  attention  was 
directed,  was  the  authority  by  which  he  should  be  commissioned  to  perform 
its  duties.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  a  full  conviction  that  the  "  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church'*  was  the  '*  deposit  of  Apostolic  succession,  in 
which  alone  verifiable  power  to  minister  in  sacred  things  was  to  be  found 
in  these  United  States."  He,  accordingly,  presented  himself  to  Bishop 
Moore,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  together  with  his  credentials,  and  was 
received  by  him  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  The  Bishop  ftunusbed 
him  with  letters  of  license  as  a  lay  reader  in  the  Church,  dated  the  17th 
of  February,  1816.  Having  laboured  for  a  year  (the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  previous  to  ordination)  in  the  paxidiea  of  Cma- 
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Mfiwd,  in  Lnncnburg  Count}-,  and  of  St.  James,  in  the  Couaty  of  Meck- 
lenburg, with  niucli  Bcccptaiioe,  lie  wils  iiivited  hj  the  UUor  congreg&tioD 
to  beuome  tiieir  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted;  and,  having 
,  reooifed  the  neoeasary  teatiinoniab  from  the  Stundiug  Committno  of  thti 
J>iDce«e,  and  psHsied  the  requisite  trials,  be  was  admitted  to  the  olfioe  of 
Deacon,  in  the  Alonumcntat  Church  in  Uiohmond,  on  tho  25th  of  April, 
1817.  On  the  6lh  of  May  following,  he  was  orJaineJ  Priest  at  Frader- 
ickibnrg,  during  tho  session  of  the  Convention  in  that  place, 

Mr.  Itarenscroft  tost  bis  wife  in  tho  year  1814,  and  was  married  to  hia 
Mcopd,  a  Mias  Bufonl,  also  of  Lunenburg  County,  in  tho  year  1818,  She 
died  iu  January,  1829.  Both  connections  were  highly  favourablo  to  his 
oomfort  and  usefulness.  There  wore  no  children  by  either  marriage;  but 
he  brought  up  five  orphan  children,  asd  towards  caoh  of  them  acted  the 
part  (if  a  father. 

In  1623,  Mr.  Kavenscroft  received  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  congregation  at  Norfulk  ;  but,  not  seeing  his  way 
clear  to  remove,  he  promptly  docHned  it.  Shortly  nftorwarda,  however 
be  received  a  call  from  the  Vestry  of  the  Monumental  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, to  be  Assitttant  to  the  Vencrabl«  Bishop  Moore,  who  had  charge  of 
tliat  congregation.  To  this  coll  he  was  about  to  return  an  affirmatirQ 
ttDSirer,  when  another,  yet  more  imperative,  reached  him.  which  bo  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  decline,  Tho  Episcopal  Cbarch  in  North  Carolina  had 
become  nearly  extinct,  during  the  Kevolutionary  War,  and  had  scarcely 
bcjrun  to  recover  \t^Af.  until  the  y^nr  1R17,  when  a  Convention  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  it.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  vener- 
able Bishop  Moore,  who  was  invited  to  take  Episcopal  charge  of  the  Dio- 
cese, it  increased  gradually  in  numbers  and  strength,  though  there  were 
many  evils  still  to  be  corrected,  and  much  work  to  be  done,  that  required 
a  direct  and  concentrated,  as  well  as  skilful,  agency.  Mr.  Bavenscroft 
was  regarded  as  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  desired  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  at  a  Convention  held  in  Salisbury  in  1823.  His  consecration 
took  place  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  April,  Bisliop  White  and  several 
others  officiating  on  the  occasion.  The  pecuniary  ability  of  the  Diooeae 
being  very  limited,  and  the  Bishop's  private  income  having  become  greatly 
reduced,  the  Convention  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  devoting  one  half  of 
his  time  to  the  service  of  a  parish  ;  and  he,  accordingly,  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Raleigh. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Colntnbik 
College,  New  York,  in  1823. 

Bishop  Kavenscroft  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal 
and  pastoral  duties ;  and  his  vigorous  constitution  began  at  length  to  yield 
under  the  enormous  burdens  which  he  suffered  to  be  laid  upon  it.  In  1828, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Raleigh,  which  required  more  attention  than  his  health  would  allow  him  to 
give  to  it.  He  then  retired  to  Williamsborough,  where  he  took  charge  of 
a  much  smaller  congregation,  still,  however,  continuing  his  labours  to  the 
full  extent  of  bis  ability.  The  Convention  of  1829,  sensible  of  his  increas- 
ing infirmities,  determined  to  release  bim  from  all  parochial  charge ;  but 
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the  relief  came  too  late.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  ConTention,  he 
Tisitcd  the  newly  formed  Diocese  of  Tennessee  and  Kentnokj,  and  thence 
went  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  General  ConTention  in 
that  city.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  incident  to  these  joarnejB  had  been 
very  great ;  but,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
care  of  some  eminent  physicians,  his  health  seemed  greatly  recruited,  and 
hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that  it  might  be  completely  restored.  On 
his  return  to  North  Carolina,  however,  his  unfavourable  symptomi 
reappeared,  in  an  aggravated  form.  In  a  letter  written  on  the  last  of 
January,  1830,  he  says, — **I  am  weakening  daily,  and  now  can  jnst  sit  up 
long  enough  at  a  time  to  scribble  a  letter  occasionally."  ^*  Bat,*'  he  adds, 
'*  as  respects  the  result,  I  am,  thank  Ood,  free  from  apprehension.  I  am 
ready,  I  humbly  trust,  through  the  grace  of  my  Divine  Savioor,  to  meet 
the  will  of  God,  whether  that  shall  be  for  life  or  for  death ;  and  I  bambly 
thank  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  who  sustains  me  in  patience  and  cheerfulness 
through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.'*  He  lingered  till  the  5th  of 
March,  1830,  when,  in  the  entire  possession  of  his  faculties,  be  expired 
without  a  struggle.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  small  vault  which  had 
been  prepared  under  his  directions,  some  weeks  before  his  death,  beneath 
the  chancel  of  Christ  Church  in  Raleigh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Bishop  Bavenscroft's  productions,  which 
appeared  during  his  lifetime : — A  Farewell  Discourse  preached  in  St. 
James'  Church,  Mecklenburg  County,  Ya.  A  Sermon  on  the  Church; 
delivered  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  North  Carolina.  A  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Ministry ;  delivered  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Washington,  N.  C,  at  an  Ordination.  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Bible  Society  of  North  Carolina.  A  Sermon  on  the  Study  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  delivered  in  the  Episcopal  church,  Raleigh. 
The  Doctrines  of  the  Church  vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations  of  Dr. 
John  II.  Rice  ;  and  Revealed  Religion  defended  against  the  **  No  Comment 
Principle  "  of  promiscuous  Bible  Societies.  An  Episcopal  Charge  deli?* 
ered  to  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  assembled  at 
Washington,  N.  C,  1825.  An  Episcopal  Charge  delivered  to  the  Conven* 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  assembled  in  Hillsborough,  N. 
C,  182G.  An  Episcopal  Charge  delivered  to  the  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  assembled  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1828.  ASer* 
mon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1829. 

After  Bishop  Ravenseroft's  death,  the  above  were  republished,  together 
with  sixty-one  sermons  selected  by  him  for  publication,  during  bis  last 
illness,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  M.  MASON,  D.D. 

Eabtov,  Md.,  October  21, 18&1 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  tlie  character  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  which  you  ask  bm 
to  delineate,  was  mingled  much  of  the  prudence  of  the  Scotch  from  whom  he 
derived  his  ancestral  origin,  and  of  the  generous  fire  of  the  people  of  Virginia,^* 
the  State  in  which  he  was  born.  But,  as  the  qualities  of  no  man  are  equaDy 
balanced,  there  was  in  him  by  nature  a  preponderance  over  other  quaiiiies  «f 
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tfaU  arilvur,  nUidi,  mIiuu  uhastoned  avi<l  sancliSed,  in  his  Inter  yeurt;,  made  lilm 
«o  bright  a  iiglkt  in  tlint  portion  of  the  Cliurch  of  God  which  he  wrved.  Ttia 
■stivo  iliaposition,  that  tone  of  mind  whicli  constitutes  its  individuulitj,  and  m 
OMilradisliilguished  from  Acquired  properties,  is  giren  na  ftt  our  birth,  may  be 
mcxfiflod  hy  circunistonces,  and  be  directed  to  rariniis  objects  and  pursuits,  but 
u  wrtT  wholly  lost,  or  without  Its  inllueucu  on  the  conduct.  In  Bishop  RsTena- 
eroft,  Kcorilingly,  this  ardour  of  temperaniout,  united  with  great  flminess,  dis- 
fdkjeil  iUuir  in  all  the  rulntions  of  life.  But  tlieru  was  not  wanting  to  it,  from 
his  very  early  years,  a  hsppy  and  controlling  induence.  In  all  the  periods  of 
his  life,  he  has  been  beard  to  bear  his  testimony,  from  experience,  tu  the  salutar/ 
influenoe  of  the  lessons  of  maternal  care.  Thora  were  years.  However,  when,  in 
bis  case,  that  induence  was  transient,  and  comparatively  without  its  fruits. 
Kaver  wholly  without  some  d^ree  of  religioiis  sensibility,  and  the  restraining 
dieck.i  of  conscience,  his  earlier  days,  were  to  him,  when  grace  had  utieclually 
wrought  conversion  in  bis  heart,  the  subject  of  keen  regret. 

By  birth,  education,  and  social  disposition,  preserved  from  some  of  the  mora 
debasing  walks  of  vice,  he  mingled  not  the  teas  in  others,  which  also  alienata 
tbe  mind  from  Ood.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that,  duriughis  unrenewed  slitSi 
be  was  evidently  hostile  to  religion  as  exhibited  In  others,  or  as  something  which, 
though  unsought,  was  not  desirable  for  himself.  Such  an  opinion  of  him  did 
indeed,  at  one  timo,  extensively  prevail,  snd  was  circulated  in  mora  than  one  of 
the  periodical  papers  of  this  country  and  of  England.  It  was  said  that  his  con- 
version from  a  loose  and  worldly  life  was  instantaneous,  and  the  work,  under 
God,  of  one  of  his  own  old  slaves.  The  slave — so  ran  the  report — was  truly 
pions,  and  given  to  frequent  prayer.  His  master  threatened  chastisement,  if 
not  for  bis  devotion,  for  its  audible  manifestation  among  his  associates,  or  at  the 
■'  Quarters,"— by  wliich  name  the  tenements  of  the  blacks  on  tlio  Southern  plan- 
tations are  distinguished.  One  night,  the  master,  passing  by,  heard  the  rolca 
of  supplication,  and  purposing  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  approached  tha 
door  to  detect  the  otTcnder  in  the  act.  The  slave  was  praying,  but  in  his  prayer 
was  imploring  with  tears  and  groans  the  Divine  grace  in  favour  of  his  uncon- 
verted Master.  The  Master's  soul  was  touched;  the  prayer  was  instantly 
answered,  and  the  work  of  repentance  and  conversion  was  completed.  "  Sir," 
said  the  Bishop,  to  one  who  asked  him  concerning  it,  "  there  is  no  truth  in  that 
narrative.  However  careless  for  myself,  I  always  respected  the  possession,  in 
any  degree  or  form,  of  the  religious  principle  in  others.  The  grace  of  God  IB 
without  stint,  but  in  what  are  called  sudden  conversions  I  have  little  confidence 
in  individual  cases,  and  less  faith  in  tlieir  general  results."  Then,  after  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  nature,  operations,  and  effects  of  grace,  as  was  bis  wont,  when  any 
doctrinal  subject  was  introduced,  he  stated  a  remarkable  change  from  one  evil 
habit,  which  materi.illy  and  permanently  affected  the  state  of  his  mind.  Ue  hod 
be«n  addicted  to  the  gross  and  unmanly  practice  of  using  profane  language,  and 
the  strength  of  words  which  afterwards  distinguished  him  as  the  servant  of  Qod, 
no  less,  at  that  lime,  distinguished  him  as  the  servant  of  another  master.  Hia 
oaths  were  of  no  common  kind.  But  he  found  that  in  those  high  circles  in  which 
he  niovi'd,  the  practice  was  growing  into  disrepute,  liint  it  wits  cinsi^lfreii  oa 
indicating  a  certain  deAcicncy  in  the  tone  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  gentler  sex  it  was  noted  with  strong  disapprobation.  He 
resolved  to  abandon  the  pernicious  habit.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  a  watering  place 
of  celebrity  in  his  neighbourhood.  Among  the  men  who  were  there,  arose  some 
occasion  of  offence  which  aroused  the  dormant  evil  within  him.  He  swore  M 
men  do  not  often  swear.  In  his  wrath  he  turned  to  go  home;  and  then  consid- 
eration, like  an  angel,  came.  "  T  reflected  " — as  he  continued  to  relate  the  mat- 
ter— "  upon  the  evil  hnbit;  upon  the  nature  of  sin,  as  an  infraction  of  the  Diviii* 
will;  upon  my  own  guiltiness  in  tbe  sight  of  Qod;  upon  tbe  motivas  on  wbiob  I 
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liad  determined  to  lay  aside  that  particular  sin,  as  weak  and  inoperfttirey  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  prevailing  power  of  God's  grace.  I  reached  home — ^l  threw 
myself  across  the  bed— I  slid  from  thence  upon  my  knees  in  prayer — I  rose  with 
the  temptation  to  utter  an  oath  removed  and  gone  forever."  His  struggles 
against  temptations  and  his  conflicts  with  indwelling  sin,  can  be  known  only  to 
the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

lie  was  not  among  those  who  consider  a  present  state  of  reconciliation  with 
God  a  complete  acquittal  from  compunction  for  the  past;  although  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  derived  from  the  holy  hope  and  sense  of  that 
reconciliation,  was  the  frequent  theme  of  his  private  conversation  and  pnUie 
addresses.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  streets  of  Fayctteville  with  a  yooiq; 
friend,  a  Deacon  of  his  Diocese,  the  conversation,  deepening  in  interest,  had 
brought  them  near  the  door  of  the  house  they  were  to  visit.  It  was  so  that  the 
topics  had  turned  on  the  effects  of  the  initiatory  Sacrament  of  the  Christian  Cove- 
nant, and  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in  the  soul,  as  necessary  upon  the  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism;  and  the  younger  was  listening  to  the  words  of  the  elder— 
to  the  volumes  of  massive  thought  on  the  subject  which  were  rolling  from  his 
lips.  As  their  walk  became  slower,  an  individual  approached  them,  somewhat 
advanced  beyond  the  climacteric  of  life.  The  face  of  the  Bishop  flushed  and 
brightened.  They  were  the  friends  of  early  years.  Their  hands  were  clasped, 
and  they  looked  for  a  moment,  without  speaking,  in  each  other's  eyes.  At  leii^;th, 
said  the  other, — **  Is  this  indeed  my  friend  Stark  Ravenscroft  ?"  **  Yes,  yes," 
replied  the  Bishop, — **  I  am  that  old  sinner,  you  knew  twenty  years  ago  in  Meck- 
lenburg: and  here  I  am,  by  God's  undeserved  mercies,  a  preacher  of  rigfateoos- 
ness  to  others." 

The  conviction  among  the  people  of  his  Diocese  that  the  Spirit  of  sanctiflcation 
was  deeply  wrought  into  his  heart,  as  it  was  shown  in  his  life,  was  of  inappre- 
ciable moment  to  the  success  of  his  ministry.  It  gave  to  the  doctrinal  troths 
which  he  taught,  and  the  practical  exhortations  he  enforced,  from  thepalpit,  a 
l>ower  and  energy  to  which  even  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  great,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  which  was  sublime,  could  not  have  reached.  To  what 
are  called  the  graces  of  oratory  in  the  pulpit.  Bishop  Ravenscroft  pud  no  regard. 
The  charm,  or  rather  power,  of  his  discourses  was  derived  from  the  conriction 
of  all  who  heard  him,  that  his  soul  was  in  his  words,  and  that  neither  the  ftar 
nor  the  applause  of  man  was  in  his  thoughts.  Constitutionally  coarsgeons, 
there  was  in  him  no  hesitancy  in  proclaiming  boldly  the  truths  he  bdioTed.  He 
possessed  more  the  force  than  the  persuasiveness  of  eloquence;  and  there 
occasions  when,  on  addressing  himself  to  the  remaining  sensibilities  of  the 
godly,  his  words  flowed  in  a  torrent  of  burning  enthusiasm.  "  Oh,  Sir,"  an 
viduul  of  this  class,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  world,  has  been  heard 
to  say  to  the  Bishop,  as  he  walked  out  into  the  open  air,  after  such  a  semon,— 
''Oh,  Sir,  you  have  made  me  feel  as  I  never  felt  before — God  is  greatly  to  be 
feared."  So  deep  was  his  impression  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  atrong  hold 
it  had  taken  of  the  passing  generation,  that  the  majority  of  his  disoonrses  par* 
took  less  of  the  tenderness  of  Saint  John,  than  of  the  nerve  of  Saint  Paul,  or 
the  rebuking  spirit  of  Saint  Peter.  He  was  as  fearless  as  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit  could  make  him,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  were  often  ezpresstd 
in  private  life  in  all  the  strength  of  stylo  which  characterized  him  and  madebil 
ordinary  conversation  so  impressive.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  remembered  that  ia 
a  large  and  promiscuous  circle  of  private  friends  who  had  called  in  the  ereningte 
show  their  respect  for  him,  during  his  convalescence  from  a  soTore  ill  _ 
Philadelphia,  a  young  clergyman  of  the  company  had  drawn  a  little  apart 
his  Rt.  Rev.  Father.  The  conversation  between  them  had  turned  upon  the 
ncr  in  which  an  audience  should  be  treated;  and  the  young  man,  who,  how 
was  not  one  to  shrink  from  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  had  ■poken  of 
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the  different  modes  in  wliich  a  B|ieukar  slioiil J  adUre^is  diiturent  classes  of  lieirers. 
At  tbis  point,  the  eariiwl  iiiBnni>r  of  the  Itisliop  liad  drawn  attention,  and  a  deep 
tiI«iKe  in  the  cotnpanj  endued,  when,  striking  tiis  hand  upon  ibo  table  near  him, 
ha  catal, — "Sir,  it  may  ho  ao;  but  there  are  tinies  wlien  you  must  not  withhold 
Ibu  (wrors  of  the  Law,  but  pour  them  boiling  liot  into  tlieir  hearts." 

It  iniist  not,  liowever,  bo  suppowd  that  there  were  not  many  occasions  on 
vliick  Ibe  winning  invitations  of  Divine  love  formed  Clio  grHtcful  themes  of  his 
discwurse.  Of  thin  kind  et^pecinlly  were  liis  Addreasee  to  the  young  condidates 
fifr  Confirmation,  which  ware  often  exteniporaneous,  and  uttered  in  refumnce  to 
the  particutar  incidents  with  which  he  had  Just  before  been  made  ouquauited. 
At  such  linoB,  his  voiL-e,  ordinarily  loud,  full  and  sweeping  in  its  tuucs.  would 
soften  into  all  the  gentleness  of  n  parent,  addressing,  from  a  heart  ovorehargisi 
with  •niioas  love,  his  own  children  on  topics  of  life  and  death.  Ilo  was  indued 
a  uan  ofatender  hvart,  alive  to  every  kindly  sympathy  of  our  nature.  By  cuii< 
stitutional  tempL'rament,  generous  and  high-minded,  the  loftiness  of  his  iintural 
character  became  tempered  by  that  Divine  Spirit  which  sanclifies  sucii  qualitios 
Ui  the  serviou  and  glory  of  the  Giver.  Tbis  combination  peculiarly  Atttd  htm 
r>>r  tb«  high  otSee  lo  which  tie  was  called  as  a  Chief  Pastor  in  the  Church  of 
Uod.  And  in  this  capacity,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  the  chornctenstica 
<>r  his  heart  and  mind  shone  with  peculiar  histrc. 

Ue  had  accepted,  with  little  hesitation,  the  Episcopal  charge  of  the  Dioeoao  of 
N'lrlh  Carolina,  lie  M*as  thoroughly  aware  not  only  of  Ihu  general  responsi- 
bility of  such  an  ofBae,  but  of  the  peculiar  portion  and  difficulties  of  the  Uioceso 
<>vcT  which  he  had  to  rule.  The  Clergy  were  tew  in  number,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated by  dislatice.  The  War  of  [li«  Kevolutioti,  though  eiiihrteing  atuong  iu 
proioiueiit  men  a  full  proportion  of  F.piacopalinns,  had  left  in  North  Carolina,  as 
111  other  States,  an  iiiipressiiiu  not  favourable  to  a  Cburch,  supposed  herself  to 
be  bvourahls,  from  her  origin  and  transmitted  ecclosiustical  naiuo,  to  the  civil 
pretensions  of  England.  There  was  also  a  belief  widely  diffused  of  that  Church 
btring  more  regardful  of  the  e:ctcrnal  decencies  and  guards  of  religion,  than 
MU«tis  for  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  To  this  opinion  the  life  and 
pRAobing  of  the  Bishoji  was  an  olfectual  and  enduring  rebuke.  Ilow  many  who 
•re  yet  living  can  testify  to  the  effic.-vcj  of  his  preaching,  as  haring  brought  tliem 
from  dkrkncss  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  And  how 
autny  more  have  been  won  by  the  pious  example  of  the  Christian  life  in  his 
domestic  and  daily  walk  and  conversation.  An  atmosphere  of  spiritual  grace 
■MiBnJ  always  to  surround  him.  It  was  impassible  to  be  his  guest  for  a  few 
days,  Mid  not  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  which,  in  so  many  ways,  told  that 
be  daily  walked  with  God. 

Ilis  home,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  was  the  seat  of  hospitality. 
lli«  Clergy  were  there  always  welcome;  and  there,  it  might  be  for  weeks  at  ■ 
time,  enjoying  the  rich  How  of  bis  varied  conversation,  they  found  in  him,  espe- 
cially the  younger  Clergy,  the  guide,  the  counsellor,  the  friend.  With  too  much 
vught  of  character  to  fear  the  lessening  of  his  personal  dignity,  the  playfulness 
of  his  manners  In  the  unbending  momenis  of  domestic  intercourse  in  no  degree 
■iotracted  from  the  awe,  mingled  with  love,  which  be  inspired.  His  boys,  as  he 
woa  wont  sometimes  to  address  those  with  whom  time  or  a  more  intimate 
aequaintance  had  made  him  most  familiar,  experienced  at  all  times  the  urbanity 
of  tbe  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  warm  interest  of  the  devoted  friend.  In  all 
Ibcir  trials,  he  was  ready  to  aid,  to  counsel,  to  sustain  them.  The  Laity  knew 
this. and  for  it  honoured  him;  the  Clergy  felt  tbis,  and  for  it  loved  bim.  By 
■ucb  sympathy  with  his  spiritual  sons,  they  were  supported  in  their  arduouo 
office,  and  bis  own  character  w.tj;  exttlteil.  The  Bishop's  presence  in  a  parish  was 
aijay  of  jubilee,  the  nnticipation  of  which  was  always  pttjosuraUe,  audits  r«lro- 
apect  always  proGtable.     A  single  visit  from  him  would  sometimes  effect  Vkat 
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Uiil  nlirMd,  In  the  pulpit  and  in  iirivatp  discoiirsp,  gave  vent  to  the  fuliicsa  of  his 
heart  on  the  HuKject. 

Thot  BisJi'ip  HsTenscrort  was  withoiit  fnulls,  who  shall  say  ?  But  they  were 
b)ei»i«h«ii  of  the  outward  man  alone,  and  rcnchvd  not  tlia  Kplrit  of  llw  mind. 
A  hw  days  before  his  death,  oonvorsiiig  an  tho  fioluniii  Bubjcot  of  the  future,  he 
taid  with  viiipha sis, — "  Bear  nic  witness;  I  look  for  salvation  only  ns  a  pbrdonod 
linner.  I  liaTe  much  to  he  forgiven  of  God,  and  I  have  many  pardons  also  to 
Uk  of  my  fBllow-men  for  my  harshness  of  manner  towards  tlieni."  "But," 
nid  h«,  lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  strildng  upon  his  breast, — "  there  was  no 
lurshntSB  hi-ra." 

Of  this  greal  and  ^od  man  it  i^,  I  may  sar,  my  pride  to  have  beoD  a  pupil> 
I  koeir  liim  well;  I  loved  him  living,  nnd  lament  him  dead;  and  the  passage  of 
IBi>r«  thai)  twenty  yuara  over  tho  tonih  is  wont  to  mellow  tlie  language  of  pane- 
gyric into  that  of  truth.     Upon  Ins  monument  might  well  be  inscribed, 

Mullii  ills  bonb  flsbilii  amiditi 
Salii  flabilior,  qium  mibi. 

That  your  work  may  subserve  the  commnn  £iith  in  which  you  and  I  have  BO 
(reat  an  interest,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Yours  truly  iu  tho  Lord, 
_  OENlir  M    MASON. 


REUEL  KEITH,  D.  D  * 

1817^1842.  ■• 

RsrSL  Keith,  was  a  son  of  Reuel  and  Abigail  (Allen)  Keith,  and  wu 
bom  nt  Pittsford,  Vt.,  on  the  liGth  of  Ane,  1702,  A  short  timebcforo 
bis  birth,  his  father  removed  from  Harilwick,  Mnss.,  to  Pittaford,  where  he. 
kept  a  public  house,  ond  was  engaged  in  furnace  operations.  The  son,, 
from  early  childhood,  was  pusnionatelj  fond  of  reading,  and  at  the  age  of' 
twelve,  had  read  all  the  books  within  his  rea^h.  When  he  woa  fourteen,  ho> 
mat  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  iv  merchant's  clerk  ;  nuU  there  he  first  becam*- 
■UM^ed  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  business  in  which  he  was  engaged 
baving  proved  incongenial  with  hU  taste,  ho  formed  the  purpose  of  obtain^ 
Dg  It  collegiate  education,  and,  after  residing  at  Troy  between  one  and  twO' 
jeara,  he  went  to  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  there  fitted  for  College  at  an  Acade- 
my then  taught  by  Mr.  Tra  Hill.  Ho  entered  Middlchury  College,  a  year 
in  advance,  in  1811,  and  graduated  in  1814.  He  always  ranked  high  as  it 
scholar,  and  graduated  with  distinguished  honour. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  spent  a  year  as  a 
teacher  in  a  gentleman's  family.  Ho  then  returned  to  the  North,  and  in 
1816.  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  had  been  educated.  Oo 
resigning  his  Tutorship,  he  became  a  student  of  Theology  under  the  direo^. 
lion  of  the  Kev.  (afterwards  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.)  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  then  Rector^ 
of  a  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and,  after  remaining  there  a  fan  montfa^, 

•  HSS.  frum  bii  ttiaaj.  xtv^.i 
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repaired  to  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  with  a  view  to  avul  him- 
self of  its  advantages  without  actually  hecoming  a  member.  He  eompleted 
his  theological  course  in  1817,  under  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswoldf  by 
whom  also  he  was  ordained  as  Deacon.  He  then  proceeded  to  Virginia,  and 
was  ordained  as  Priest  in  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Moore. 

Immediately  on  receiving  Orders,  he  became  an  Assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  Addison,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Under 
his  ministry  a  now  congregation  was  soon  formed,  which,  in  1819,  completed 
a  new  edifice,  (Christ  Church,)  in  which  he  preached  about  one  year.  In 
1820,  he  retired  from  this  congregation,  in  consequence  of  having  accepted 
the  Professorship  of  Humanity  and  History  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  with  a  view  to  take  under  his  charge  such 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  as  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages furnished  by  that  College ;  having,  at  the  same  time,  some  ulterior 
design  of  forming  a  Theological  Seminary  in  connection  with  the  College. 
Though  this  latter  project  did  not  take  effect,  a  Theological  Seminary  was 
soon  established  in  Alexandria,  of  which,  during  its  infancy,  he  took  limost 
the  entire  charge,  at  the  same  time  officiating,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  Christ 
Church.  The  Seminary  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site,  aboat 
ten  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  his  connection  with  it,  as  Professor  of  Pol- 
pit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Theology,  was  still  continued. 

In  1827,  bis  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dr.  Keith  continued  in  the  laborious  and  successful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  Professorship  until  the  year  1840,  when  his  health  began  percepti- 
bly to  decline.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  his  mind  became  entirely  nnstnmg, 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  own  personal  salvation — though  he  did  not  at 
all  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  perseveringly  maintained  that  he  had 
no  interest  in  its  saving  blessings,  and  that  his  case  was  to  be  riewed  in 
no  other  light  than  that  of  a  reprobate.  His  brother  in  Vermont,  hearing 
of  his  deplorable  condition,  met  him  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  place  he 
had  come,  and  with  great  difficulty  induced  him  to  return  with  him  to  his 
native  place,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  air  and  of  associations  mi^t 
break  up  the  monomania  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  The  dedred  effect, 
however,  was  not  realized — he  not  only  refused  all  consolation,  but  veiy 
soon  even  refused  nourishment,  until  he  became  a  mere  skeleton.  And  the 
cloud  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul,  until  it  was  lifted  away  by  death.  His  ease, 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  poet  Oow« 
per.  He  died  at  Sheldon,  September  3,  1842,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Stabbst  now 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1817,  to  Marietta,  daughter  of  Ocoife 
Cleveland,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  who  became  the  mother  of  four  oUldreB. 
She  died  of  consumption  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April,  1880.  He 
subsequently  married  to  Elizabeth  Sewall,  daughter  of  Stephen 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died  in  December,  1889.  By  the  second 
riage  he  had  no  children.  His  two  sons  who  survive,  (1855,)  were  botli 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1845,  one  of  whom  ia  an  Episeofsl 
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Minioiiftfy  in  GhinA,  and  the  other  a  Profeasor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
United  Siatfs  Navy. 

The  only  pablieation  of  Dr.  Keith  was  a  translation  of  Hengstenberg's 
Chriatolc^,  in  1886. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  W.  HOOKER,  D.  D. 

RoxBCRT,  Man.,  k*ebraar7  27, 1856. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Keith,  I 
wfU  gire  you  such  recollections  of  him  as  I  can  now  command.  They  are  limited 
to  the  years  in  which  we  were  in  College  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  short 
pniod  subsequent,  when  he  resided  at  the  place  of  my  own  professional  studies. 

My  recollections  of  his  habits  as  a  student  are  of  a  young  man  of  great  indus* 
try,  regularity,  love  for  study,  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  No  member  of  onr 
class  probably  used  his  hours  and  minutes  more  fiiithfully  than  he.  The  cus- 
tomary relaxations  and  amusements  of  College  young  men,  seemed  to  possess 
Tery  little  attraction  for  him ;  and  I  can  hardly  recall  him  to  my  mind  as  occu- 
pied in  any  other  way  than  with  his  books  and  privileges  as  a  student,  and  with 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  College.  He  was  always  ready  for  the  exercises  of 
the  recitation  or  lecture  room,  and  for  the  exercises  of  College  generally,  in 
which  he  had  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course,  such  a  student  could  not  fail  to 
enjoy  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  instructers,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. 

In  his  temperament  he  was  calm  and  agreeable;  cheerful  without  levity  or 
gaiety,  and  sober,  sedate  and  dignified,  without  moroseness.  His  dispositions 
were  faultless.  Among  all  the  little  collisions  of  feeling  which  will  arise  among 
students,  in  the  course  of  four  3'cars*  residence  together  at  College,  I  cannot 
remember  the  instance  in  which  between  Keuel  Keith  and  any  living  being  there 
was  a  moment's  jar  of  feeling.  Such  a  young  man,  of  a  surety,  would  have  friends 
in  all  about  him;  and  every  student  in  College  might  be  assured  that  he  had  a 
friend  in  Keith,  if  he  had  not  himself  forfeited  his  friendship. 

In  his  scholarship  he  was  accurate  and  thorough.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course  of  our  class  in  College,  he  had  no  superior.  If  he  had  tastes 
for  some  departments  rather  than  others,  those  were  for  the  Mathematics  and 
Philosoph}* ;  but  no  favouritism  for  these  led  him  to  slight  any  other  departments; 
and  he  was  a  good  scholar  in  all  of  chem.  Had  the  present  method  of  marking 
the  grade  of  scliolarship  in  our  schools  been  in  use  in  those  days,  Keith  would 
have  stood  in  the  first  grade  in  all  departments  always.  U  is  an  indication  of 
the  estimate  which  the  Faculty  of  College  put  upon  his  scholarship,  that,  in 
the  appointment  for  the  Commencement  at  which  our  class  was  graduated,  the 
Valedictory  Oration  was  assigned  to  Keith.  The  state  of  his  health,  for  several 
of  the  last  weeks  previous  to  Commencement,  and  at  the  time,  prevented  his  ful- 
filling the  appointment. 

In  respect  to  his  denominational  relations, — my  impressions  are  that  he  was 
an  Episcopalian  when  he  came  to  College,  and  when  services  of  that  order 
were  held  in  town,  he  attended  them;  but  as  there  was  then  no  Episcopal 
<?hurch  in  Middlebury,  and  occasional  services  only  were  held  for  some  time, 
he  more  commonly  attended  with  the  Faculty  and  students  at  the  Congregational 
Church. 

In  the  course  of  our  Sophomore  year,  in  a  time  of  religious  revival  in  the  Col- 
lesre,  and  I  think  also  in  the  town,  Keith  was  among  those  who  were  awakened 
to  the  solemn  concerns  of  religion.  If  the  question  had  ever  been  raised  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  whether,  with  all  his  moral  and  mental  excellences,  he  could  need 
the  regeneration  of  heart  which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could  be  ans- 
wered by  tlie  facts,  that  he  experienced  a  season  of  deep  and  distressing  con 
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viction  of  sin,  and  the  danger  of  eternal  woe,  and  tlmt  this  WM  followed,  after 
a  brief  period,  by  the  relief,  and  the  comforts  and  joys  of  hope  in  Christ 
Jesus.  My  recollections  of  an  account  which  he  gave  of  the  {RTOoess  of  his 
mind  and  feelings,  at  the  time,  lead  me  to  say  that  his  conversion  was  of  a  char- 
acter distinctly  marktd,  and  in  its  evidences  such  as  to  conduce  to  his  own  firm 
hope,  and  to  the  contidence  of  Christians  respecting  him. 

As  a  thinker  and  reasoner,  he  was  clear,  accurate  and  just.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  that,  at  the  exhibition  of  his  class  in  our  Senior  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  give  un  oration  upon  some  subject  in  Natural  Philosophy.  He  chose 
80  simple  and  unpretending  a  subject  as  the  ascension  of  sap  in  vegetables,  as 
involving  certain  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, — capillar^'  attraction,  for 
example.  He  treated  the  subject  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness,  that  lie 
had  tiie  attention  and  interest  of  the  audience  more  than  had  any  flourisher  in 
fine  rlietoric  and  rounded  periods  who  appeared  on  the  occasion.  His  style  of 
writing  was  neat  and  terse,  and  very  little,  "if  at  all,  embellished;  but  it  was  the 
Tery  best  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  thought.  His  manner  of  speaking 
wms  simple  and  appropriate  to  his  matter.  I  have  not  been  privileged  with  read- 
ing productions  of  his  pen;  but  should  anticipate,  in  opening  a  book  or  essay  by 
him,  solid  instruction,  conveyed  in  words  carefully  chosen  and  appropriate  to 
his  subject. 

Mr.  Keith  came  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary  before  the  completion  of  my 
own  course  there, — 1  think  in  the  third  year  after  our  graduation, — to  reside  for 
the  pur])0se  of  attending  lectures  and  pursuing  study.  I  think  he  did  not  enter 
a  class  in  the  Seminary,  but  only  availed  himself  of  opportunities  and  fiidlities 
for  ])rosecuting  professional  studies,  customarily  allowed  to  resident  licentiates. 
From  that  period  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of' meeting 
him.  I  have  heard  his  good  report  oflen.  And  what  I  have  heard  of  him  as  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Keith,  occupying  stations  of  trust  and  influence  in  his  denomination, 
has  ever  been  such  as  might  justl}'  have  been  anticipated  of  him,  when  he  was 
Reuel  Keith,  a  student  in  Middlebury  College. 

Respectfully  and  affectionately, 

I  am  yours,  dear  Sir,  truly, 

£.  W.  HOOKEB. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SPARROW,  D.  D.. 

PU0FES80B  IN   THE  TUEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY,  FAIRFAX  COUHTT,  TA. 

TnEOLOGICAL  SlXIXAMT,  { 

Fairfax  County,  Va.,  May  6, 1861. ) 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  You  have  requested  me  to  give  you  some  reoolleetioiis  of 
the  i)erson,  mind,  and  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Reuel  Keith,  D.  D.,  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  Professorship  which  I  here  hold.  I  do  so  with  a  mournful  pleasoR* 
I  had  known  Dr.  Keith,  by  correspondence,  for  several  years  before  my  removal 
to  Virginia  to  be  his  colleague  in  this  institution,  and  had  twice  been  fiiToand 
with  pcM'sonal  interviews  with  him  during  that  period.  After  my  arrival  Iwre, 
for  the  liltle  time  he  remained  among  us,  my  intercourse  with  him  was  oonstaal 
and  close.  Still,  in  what  I  shall  say,  I  shall  not  rely,  in  matters  of  opinion, ei 
my  own  jtids^ment  onh*,  nor  for  matters  of  fact,  confine  myself  to  my  owa 
observatfon;  l)ut  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  his  personal  friends. 

Dr.  Keitli  was  in  person  tall  and  slender,  hut  not  erect — he  stooped  nocb* 
His  visnge  was  thin;  his  nose  aquiline;  his  complexion, hair,  and  eyef  daii[,— 
the  last,  when  his  attention  was  aroused,  intensely  so,  and  very  penetrating; fail 
forehead  lofty  and  expanded.  There  was  about  him,  almost  constantly,  an  air 
of  solemnity  that  was  very  observable.  When  not  engaged  in  preaching  or< 
versation,  he  seemed,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors,  as  though  pondering 
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ve^litj  and  imporUni  sabject.  In  the  ConTentional  meetings  of  this  Diocese, 
and  ia  other  sueh-like  assemblies,  he  very  seldom  spoke  or  moved  about  as 
tboqg^h  taking  an  active  interest  in  what  was  going  on;  but  sat  as  one  absorbed 
in  kia  own  thoughts.  And  yet  he  was  not  inattentive  to  any  thing  of  real 
importance;  he  was  only  putting  what  he  heard  into  his  own  crucible,  and  subject- 
ing it  to  a  thorough  analysis  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Sometimes  he  showed  this 
by  a  few  unexpected  remarks, — it  may  be  abrupt,  certainly  striking.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  manner  in  public  assemblies  arose  partly  from  his  extreme  sensitive- 
nesa,  and  also  m  part  from  his  nearness  of  sight.  Sometimes  it  arose  from  the 
kabHoal  occupancy  of  his  mind  with  the  most  solemn  and  important  themes. 
Indeed »  he  always  appeared  to  me  a  person  on  whose  intellect  the  great  problems 
of  knman  existence,  though  practically  and  happily  settled  for  himself,  pressed 
with  inoeasant  force,  as  matters  of  speculation  and  speculative  adjustment.  He 
lived  in  view  of  eternity  in  every  way,  and  his  whole  demeanour— often  even  the 
ninutest  actions — showed  that  he  felt  continually  the  '*  powers  of  the  world  to 
eome."  As  illustrative  of  this,  a  clerical  brother  informs  me  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  received  from  the  Doctor  a  letter  of  introduction,  with  a  view  to 
a  certain  position,  in  which  letter  it  was  said,—"  There  is  but  one  objection  to 
the  bearer, — his  youth ;  but  that  will  lessen  every  day :  time  passeu  like  the 
meaver'M  $huiile."  Such  was  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind,  in  matters  great 
and  small  alike;  and  it  imparted  itself  to  his  look,  and  general  mien  and  manner. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  persons  of  his  tempera- 
ment, he  had  his  seasons  of  great  cheerfulness  and  abandon,  in  which  he  would 
he  ^wy  playful,  sometimes  indulging  a  vein  of  humour  and  satire  with  which  he 
was  largely  gifted.  When  in  this  mood,  he  would  make  himself  most  entertain- 
ing, a8,%t  all  times,  when  disposed  for  conversation,  he  was  instructive  and  edi- 
fying. 

In  the  class-room,  Dr.  Keith  was  habitual!}'  serious  and  even  solemn;  but  still 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  sometimes,  accordingly,  his  gravity 
would  be  quite  overcome.  Keciting  in  Butler's  Analogy,  one  day,  a  student,  very 
imaginative,  but  by  no  means  gifted  with  acumen  or  logical  power  of  any  kind, 
remarked, — **  Doctor,  I  have  detected  a  flaw  in  Butler's  reasoning."  The  Doc- 
tor's lip  instantly  began  to  quiver,  his  face  flashed  out  the  broadest  humour,  he 
could  not  restrain  himself,  he  burst  into  a  flt  of  laughter.  Recovering  himself, 
he  endeavoured  to  pass  the  matter  ofl*  with  the  familiar  and  playful  remark,^— 
"  Well,  brother,  if  so,  I  can  only  say  you  can  catch  a  weazel  asleep."  The  stu- 
dent of  course  did  not  announce  his  discovery. 

Dr.  Keith  was  an  absent-minded  man,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  already  said.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  before  our  chapel  was  built, 
and  while  Divine  service  used  to  be  held  in  the  Library  on  Sundays,  that  a 
Romish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  laid  upon  the  desk  by  accident.  He 
took  it  up  to  And  the  text  on  which  he  was  about  to  preach,  and  read  aloud  the 
words  "  Do  penance,"  instead  of  "  Repent,"  as  in  our  version.  He  was  bewil- 
dered, and  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  fearing  apparently  that  his  mind  was 
forsaking  him,  or  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant  ! 
Some  minutes  elapsed,  says  my  informant,  who  was  present,  before  the  truth 
flaslied  upon  hini,  and  taking  a  look  at  the  title-page,  he  quietly  laid  the  book 
a>i(le. 

His  Tiiind,  as  was  admitted  by  all  adequate  judges  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  its  gauge  and  dimensions,  was  of  a  very  superior  order.  All  its  movements, 
when  it  was  fairly  set  in  motion,  were  powerful  and  rapid.  He  possessed  great 
acutcncss  of  porcej)tion,  and  was  capable  of  the  most  minute  analyses.  His 
memory  was  retentive,  quirk  and  accurate;  and  his  imagination  was  quite  equal 
to  all  the  demands  of  his  intellect  for  analogies  and  other  illustrations.  He  was 
a  highly  respectable  general  scholar.     His  attainments  in  Theology  were  exten 
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sivc  and  especially  exact.  Whatever  he  professed  to  know,  if  inporluit  in  its 
nature,  he  had  thought  out  in  all  its  details;  and  he  waserer  rmdj,  when  eiUed 
upon,  to  give  his  opinion  on  such  subjects;  and  it  generally  eamo  forth  iii«ni- 
festly  as  the  result  of  deliberation  and  settled  conviction,  though  alwmys  fresh 
from  the  ceaseless  interest  which  he  took  in  all  truth.  His  opinions  were  uttered 
with  great  confidence.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  with  too  much — not  that  his  mso- 
ner  was,  properly  speaking,  dogmatical — it  was  the  simple  earnestness  which  be 
felt  in  his  heart,  and  which  he  did  not  seek  to  repress  in  speech.  One  who 
studied  under  him  thus  writes  to  me:  '*  He  never  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion 
or  confess  his  ignorance.  Soon  after  going  to  the  Seminary,  when  I  thought  s 
Doctor  of  Divinity  must  know  every  thing,  I  went  to  ask  the  Doctor  the  mean- 
ing of  a  text.  I  never  shall  forget  my  amazement,  when,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  he  said,  '  I  don't  know  what  it  means,' — making  no  apology  or  ezpla* 
nation  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Keith  stood  very  high  as  a  preacher.  The  qualities  already  mentioned,  if 
only  sustained  by  an  adequate  voice, — and  he  had  a  clear  and  melodious  one, — 
would  necessarily  make  him  eminent  in  the  pulpit.  His  great  eamestnen,  the 
strong  and  prompt  response  of  his  heart  to  the  conclusions  of  his  head  upon  every 
subject,  especially  that  of  religion,  together  with  his  ready  memory,  his  fine 
imagination,  and  his  high  intellectual  discipline,  all  combined  to  make  his  pvblic 
teachings,  so  far  as  connected  with  human  instrumentality,  of  the  most  effective 
kind.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  clerical  brother,  who  has  had  every  opportunity  and 
qualification  for  forming  a  sound  opinion  in  the  case,  that  he  was  the  most  accept- 
able preacher  that  attended  the  Episcopal  Conventions  of  Virgiuia;  while  yet 
another  brother,  who  was  also  most  favourably  situated  to  take  a  correct  vieir 
of  the  matter,  has  said  to  me  that  it  was  not  on  such  occasions  that  he  specially 
shone  as  a  herald  of  the  Cross.  Neither  upon  a  Convention  occasion,  nor  yet 
even  in  any  set  discourse,  very  formally  prepared,  did  the  force  of  his  intellect 
and  spirit  appear  to  the  best  advantage;  but  rather  in  the  less  formal  gatherings 
for  protracted  religious  exercises  in  the  country  churches.  T'Aere  he  vu 
perfectly  at  home,  and  his  varied  gifts,  both  natural  and  gracious,  appeared  in 
all  their  richness.  On  such  occasions,  having  already  a  '*fhll,  accurate  and 
ready"  mind,  after  thinking  and  praying  over  the  subject  he  had  selected,— espe- 
cially praying  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two, — he  would  come  forth  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  Gospel  grace  and  power.  **  It  was  curious,"  writes  a  friend,  "to 
see  how  his  mind  and  person  would  then  unfold.  Commencing  with  downcast 
eyes,  in  a  stooping  posture,  with  unimpassioncd  voice  and  manner,  there  was  at 
first  nothing  to  excite  expectation.  As  his  intellect  and  heart  warmed,  howeter, 
his  person  would  become  straightened,  his  body  would  dilate,  his  cheeks  would 
glow,  his  eyes  brighten,  and  his  whole  face  become  radiant  with  Divine  truth 
and  Divine  emotion."  His  topic  was  always  Christ;  and  in  exhibiting  Bin, 
there  was  an  unction  about  him  wliich  subdued  the  stoutent  hearts,  and  m^ted 
the  hardest.  A  friend  has  remarked  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  which  cor- 
responded more  faithfully  to  Cowper's  picture: 


— *•  Much  i^tprcssed 
Himielf,  as  cooeeiouB  of  his  awfVil  ehatge 
And  anxiouj  mainly,  that  the  flook  he  feeds. 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  loofc, 
An4  tender  in  address,  as  well  beoomef 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  gailty  man." 

At  these  times,  his  subject  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  inner  man,  and  eontrol 
the  outer;  in  body  and  mind,  he  seemed,  so  to  say,  magnetised  .--charged  with 
Gospel  sentiment  and  emotion,  love  to  Christ,  benevolence  towards  men,  seal 
for  religion,  and  deep  humility  before  God.  No  wonder  that  he  was  found  emi- 
nently useful  to  his  hearers.  But,  while  thus  doing  good  to  others,  he  was  u 
eminently  happy  in  himself.     Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  vu  hn 
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gr«atPHt  h*ppint«s  to  BUnd  in  the  pulpit.  lie  loved  bis  study,  he  lored  hia  lec- 
ture ruoni,  tiut  he  delighlcd  in  preaching.  As  this  was  true  more  or  leas  it  &11 
timna,  cnjiocially  at  roligiuua  asaudatiuiitt  In  tha  countr}-,  so  most  of  all  did  it 
»pp<Ar  to  at  any  Euaaon  uf  speciitt  iiitercit  among  the  puojilc  in  spiritua!  things. 
Sume  ftftucn  years  ago,  there  was  a  remul  urrdlglon  in  tho  two  Episcopal  Graui- 
nior  Schools  hi  thin  vicinity,  tho  meinheni  of  which,  at  tlint  tinia,  all  attended  th« 
Soniiury  Chapel.  On  that  aocaiiion,  the  Doctor  uas  most  diH^pIy  and  Joyously 
mored,  and,  tut  every  body  romurked,  sceuicd  to  Hiid  in  lire  a  new  and  exalted 
plntsunt.  It  was  plain  that  he  sympathised  most  intensely  in  ihut  Joy  which 
ougols  &el  "  ovur  one  sinner  that  repcnteth."  He  iras  aroused,  quickened, 
ilnwn  out  of  himself,  and  made  to  rejoice  with  a  "juy  unitpcnkalilc  and  full  of 

Of  his  qnaUtloa  as  a  parish  niinister  I  cannot  speak  particularly.  lie  wu 
but  a  Tery  few  years  occupied  exclusively  with  the  charge  of  a  purish.  Perhaps 
be  was  hy  nature,  and  by  his  abstracted  and  studious  habits,  better  Btted  for 
the  more  public  than  the  more  private  and  pastoral  duties  of  the  clerical  office, 
lie  was  certainly  more  capable  of  handling  truths  than  of  dealing  with  men. 
Still  it  should  be  stated  that  the  congregations  to  which  he  did  minister,  whether 
being  a  pastor  only,  or  being  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  profesaoriul  duty, 
wers always  much  attached  to  his  person,  and  mourned  iiis  separation  from  them 
OS  a  heavy  loss. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Dr.  Keith  was  a  transparently  hontst  man, 
and  of  the  truest  courage.  lie  rested  ton  little  on  man,  and  too  murh  on  God, 
not  to  possess  these  traits.  Many  years  ago,  a  handiiome,  showy  youth,  much 
caressed  and  even  esteemed  by  persons  of  Influence,  became  a  candiiUte  fbr 
Orders  in  this  Diocese.  Dr.  Keith,  as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
refu-ied  to  sign  Win  ti'stirnniii^ils.  There  Kns  qiiife  n  nimimotidn  In  consetiuonce, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  young  man  should  call  him  to  account.  iVfjr 
informant  was  walking  with  the  Doctor,  when  the  explanation  was  demanded. 
"  I  would  wish  to  know,"  said  the  aggrieved  party,  "  the  reason  of  this  injurj' 
and  insult."  "There  was  nothing  personal,"  calmly  and  firmly  replied  tha 
Doctor :  "  I  thought  you  had  mistaken  your  calling."  In  other  and  more  trying 
cases  of  the  kind.  Dr.  K.  was  known  to  do  the  same  thing.  He  believed  that 
the  ordaining  officers  of  Christ's  Church  should  "lay  hands  suddenly  OQ  no 
man,"  and  that  a  large  part  of  their  responsibility  devolved  upon  those  wbp 
recommended  young  men  for  Orders.  In  the  instance  given,  hia  discernment  as 
well  as  hia  (aithfulnese  was  shown.  The  young  man  obtained  Orders,  and  after 
having  been  applauded  for  a  year  or  so,  abandoned  tlie  ministry,  and  it  has  been 
thought,  even  apostatized  from  the  (iiith. 

The  only  recreation  which  Dr.  K.  indulged  in  was  riding  and  driving,  of  which 
he  WOE  fond.  He  bad  quite  a  passion  for  a  fine  horse,  and  often  bought  and 
sold,  almost  universally,  aa  might  be  conjectured,  to  his  own  pecuniary  loss. 
The  Ufie  of  a  horse  was  a  chief  means  of  continuing  to  him  the  moderate  measura 
of  health  which  be  enjoyed. 

His  faults—and  what  man  is  there  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not?— were  such  aa 
jtiiglit  be  looked  for  in  a  person  of  his  temperament,  which  was  one  of  extreme 
BensiliveneHs.  While  his  fallings  wcro  patent  to  all  men,  it  was  equally  mani- 
fest that  they  belonged  to  the  surface  of  his  charactBr,  and,  accordingly,  the 
errors  into  which  they  led  him,  were  soon  seen,  and  quickly  repented  of  and 
repaired. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  I  have  said  nothing  in  a  formal  way,  about  tha 
general  religious  character  of  Dr.  Keith,  and  I  shnll  not  now  attempt  it.  Enough 
may  be  inferred  upon  the  subject  from  tlie  statements  incidentally  made.  To 
sum  up  all  in  a  word,  be  was  eminently  spiritual  and  devout.  Even  a  brief 
season  of  intercourse  with  him  would  lead  any  one  to  this  conviction.     The  deep- 
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est  solemnitj,  no  way  superstitious  in  its  character  or  clgects,  but  arising  from 
a  rcalizatiou  of  the  pure  truths  of  the  Go8|)el,  habitually  pervaded  bis  aiind,  and 
invariably  so,  when  he  was  engaged  in  religious  exercises  of  any  kind.     Ht  lived 
as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God.     **  Thou  God  seest  lue,"  was  a  part  of  bis 
consciousness.     In  the  closet  there  must  have  been  with  him  a  nearness  of  aecess, 
and  yet  a  sense  of  distance,  which  few  attain;  for  whether  it  was  in  the  social 
meeting  for  prayer,  or  in  the  great  congregation,  whether  he  was  a  mere  worship- 
per or  a  conductor  of  worship  also,  there  was  a  humiliation,  a  prostration  of 
soul,  in  his  devotion,  that  was  most  remarkable  and  affecting  to  every  beholder. 
Thuro  was  something  very  striking  in  his  manner  of  reading  the  Service  of  our 
Church.     He  read  it  with  a  simplicity  and  fervour  that  brought  out  its  various 
beauties,  and  affected  the  hearts  of  all  that  heard  him.     It  was  a  common  remark 
that  **  he  did  not  so  much  read  as  pray  the  prayers."    The  views  by  which  this 
spirit  of  devotion  was  fed,  were  predominantly  deep  views  of  sin,  and  high  views 
of  the  majesty  of  God,  leading  directly  to  as  precious  views  of  the  grace  and  glory 
of  Christ,  in  his  person  and  his  work.     It  was  such  sentiments, — the  teaching 
of  God's  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  that  made  him  so  remarkable  as  a  Christian  and 
a  Minister;  and  led  all  who  knew  him  to  consider  him  eminently,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  expression,  A  Max  of  God. 

Hoping  that  these  few  ill-arranged  thoughts  may  not  be  altogether  nseleu 
for  your  purpose,  I  remain, 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours  in  Christ, 

WILLIAM  SPARROW. 


FROM  THE  REV.  R.BETHELL  CLAXTON,  D.  D.^ 

RECTOR  OF  ST.  PAUL's  CHURCH,  CLEVEULVD,  0. 

Clxvelahd,  0.,  Jannary  14, 1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keith  began  in  the  &1I 
of  1838,  when  I  became  his  pupil  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  Class  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminar}*^  of  Virginia.  Ho  was  then  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  intellectual  strength.  His  whole  aspect  commanded  confi- 
dence, not  to  say,  veneration;  for,  while  courteous  and  affable,  he  had  a  qaiet 
dignity  of  manner,  and  a  serene  thoughtful ness  of  countenance,  socb  as  spoke 
at  once  the  Gentleman,  the  Scholar,  the  Divine,  and  the  Christian. 

or  his  excellence  as  an  Instructer  in  Systematic  Divinity  I  doubt  not  yon 
have  other  testimony  than  mine.  Let  me  only  say  that,  in  our  recitations  and 
in  his  lectures,  his  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God, 
to  which  he  ever  referred  as  the  only  infallible  standard,  gave  him  a  marked 
advantage  as  a  safe  and  valuable  guide.  He  was  a  very  moderate  "  CalviniKt,*' 
if  such  a  name  can  be  rightly  applied  to  one  who  called  no  man  Master;  receiv- 
ing in  their  obvious  sense  "  the  Articles  of  Religion  "  as  they  had  been  handed 
down  by  the  illustrious  Reformers  of  the  English  Church.  I  do  not  remember 
his  ever  using  any  language  of  denunciation  towards  those  with  whom  he  differed 
in  sentiment;  for  though  clear  in  his  own  conceptions,  and  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, he  delighted  in  recognising  the  likeness  of  Christ,  wherever  it  conld  bo 
seen;  and  he  could  readily  ** agree  to  dilfer'^on  non-essentials  with  those,  is 
his  own  Church,  or  in  other  communions,  who  gave  evidence  of  love  to  the 
Saviour. 

Among  his  most  valuable  exercises  with  the  students  were  those  in  the  veeklj 
social  meetings  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  Here  ibese  truths  were  urged,  devo- 
tionally  and  practically,  which,  in  recitations  and  lectures,  were  taught  theoreti- 
cally and  in  their  relations  to  a  system  of  religion.     Ills  addresses^  at  such  Umdi 
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Wftrm,  pungent,  elevating,  heart-stirring;  coming  from  a  Boul  which,  we  could 
DOl  doubt,  enjoyed  close  and  constant  communion  with  Christ.  In  the  Literary 
•swroMS*  SBch.as  the  reading  of  £si>ays,  and  Debates  on  points  of  History,  of 
Litamtore,  or  of  Contro?ersial  Theology,  he  used  often  to  relax  the  dignity  of 
the  ProfeBSor,  amusing  us  with  his  quiet  wit,  while  instructing  us  by  his  nice 
diaorimiiiation,  and  by  the  pertinent  facts  which  his  ready  memory  enabled  him 
to  cite.  On  one  occasion,  some  of  the  disputants  having  rashly  attempted  to 
maintain  extreme  positions,  on  either  side  of  the  Doctor's  own  mid-way  and 
moderate  views, — when  the  usual  summing-up  w^  expected.  Doctor  K.,  who 
bad  been  a  little  annoyed  by  what  were  too  much  like  side-thrusts  at  himself, 
mod,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  said, — '*  I  feel  like  a  bundle  of  hay  between  two 
I,"-— and  left  the  room. 
As  an  ■  extemporaneous  preacher,  Dr.  K.  had  few  superiors.  He  often  wrote 
his  sermons  in  full,  and  delivered  them  with  great  power:  but  his  unwritten 
sermons  were  still  more  acceptable,  and  evidently  more  effective.  He  never  was 
willing,  however,  to  preach  without  careful  preparation,  as  he  once  said  when, 
declining  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday,  ho  was  still  urged  to  "  preach  an 
extempore  sermon,'' — **Ah!  if  a  written  sermon  would  do,  I  might  draw  on 
old  stores;  but  if  you  want  an  extempore  sermon,  I  must  have  a  week  to  get 
ready." 

His  excellence  as  a  reader,  whether  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Prayers  and  other 
Offices  of  the  Liturgy,  was  of  the  very  highest  order.  He  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  what  he  read.  No  one  could  hear  him,  and  then  say  that  prayers  could  not 
be  prayed,  when  read  from  a  printed  form.  A  classmate  who  was  usually  absent 
from  the  Chapel  on  Sunday,  doing  missionary  duty  at  a  distance,  once  said  to 
me,  (having  spent  his  Sunday  on  the  Hill,)  **  There  is  nothing  that  I  so  much 
regret  losing  by  my  absence,  as  the  privilege  you  enjoy  in  hearing  Dr.  Keith 
conduct  the  Service."  The  **  Te  Deiini,'*  from  his  mouth,  used  to  sound  to  me 
as  I  have  never  heard  it  uttered  b}'  others.  No  chanting  by  the  most  skilful 
choir  has  ever  seemed  to  me  so  elevating  to  the  soul,  as  the  thrilling  warmth  of 
his  devotion,  kindling  as  it  did  into  instant  life  the  devotions  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped with  him,  and  sustained  by  the  full  responses  of  Professors,  students, 
and  others  who  composed  the  Chapel  congregation. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  his  power  in  tliis  respect,  that  occurs  to  my 
mind,  took  place  at  Norfolk,  at  one  of  the  Virginia  Diocesan  Conventions.  Dr. 
K.  was  requested  to  open  the  exercises  at  an  early  morning  prayer  meeting. 
The  church  was  nearly  filled :  and  when  he  rose,  and  the  people  were  expecting 
a  short  address  before  Prayer,  he  used,  instead  of  language  of  his  own,  the 
Exhortation  which  usually  introduces  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Man}-  of  us  liad  heard  that  address,  several  hundred  times; 
yet,  as  he  began,  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  there  was  an  instantaneous  hush, 
and  before  he  had  finislicd  the  recital  of  these  familiar  words,  there  were,  I  sus- 
j>cct,  few  eyes  in  that  assembly  that  were  not  suffused  with  tears.  It  was  heart 
answering  to  heart:  a  tribute,  not  to  studied  or  artistic  eloquence,  but  to  the 
holy  glow  of  a  soul  tliat  felt  all  it  uttered,  and  that  was  restrained  by  no  con- 
ventionalism from  uttering  all  just  as  it  was  felt. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  admittexl  to  a  rather  more  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  K.  tlian  most  of  tl)e  students  enjoyed.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Do<'tor,  riding  on  a  winter's  day,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  which  stum- 
bled by  breakin;:  tlirough  sonic  ice  in  the  road,  and  was  brought  home  with  a 
broken  arm.  While  he  was  thus  disabled,  I  was  permitted  to  spend  much 
time  in  bis  society;  and  I  learned  there  lessons  of  the  practical  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  such  as  I  never  can  forget.  His  organ- 
ism, both  physical  and  mental,  was  such  that  he  seemed  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
pain;  yet  he  bore  this  trial  with  more  than  cheerfidness, — with  a  positive 
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thankfulness, — not  merely  "that  it  was  no  worse,"  but  that  it  had  bcM  aent 
at  all.  lie  told  mo  one  day  that  his  physician  (who  was  understood  to  be  a 
sceptic)  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a  Christian  could  find  oecMion  for 
thankfulness  in  such  an  injury.  "  Yet,"  said  Doctor  Keith,  "I  can  truly  aay 
that  such  has  boon  my  enjoyment  in  the  strong  confidence  I  hare  that  God  Miit 
this  trouble,  and  meant  it  for  good,  that  I  can  even  rejoice  that  it  baa  happened. 

But  he  whose  faith  was  thus  firm,  and  whose  patience  was  so  ezemplaiy, 
found,  under  more  severe  trials,  that  though  the  spirit  might  be  willing  the 
fiesh  was  indeed  weak.  His  wife, — who  had  been,  in  every  way,  his  helper, 
who  had  studied  after  their  marriage  (if  I  mistake  not)  both  German  snd 
Hebrew,  that  she  might  read  to  him,  in  those  languages,  when  his  ^es  troubled 
him, — his  beloved  wife  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  kind  sympathies  for  some  of  tke 
youths  of  the  High-School,  who  were  prostrated  by  fever.  Nursing  them  io  their 
sickness,  she  herself  sickened;  and,  after  a  very  short  illness,  fell  asleep  is 
Jesus.  In  a  brief  interview  with  the  Doctor,  not  long  afterward,  I  saw  the 
ravages  that  grief  had  made,  not  only  in  his  altered  appearance  as  to  bodily 
health,  but  in  the  evident  tokens  of  a  mind  trembling  under  insupportable  angoiih. 
Even  then,  like  Cowper  in  his  desponding  hours,  he  spoke  in  a  van  of  plesi 
antry :  but  his  lacerated  and  sinking  heart  was  mysteriously  permitted  to  dr^ 
down  to  its  own  depths  his  once  active  and  powerful  intellect;  and  so,  firomthie 
sin-disordered  world  he  passed  away,  to  wake  to  a  new,  a  holy,  a  happy  ees- 
sciousncss,  when,  in  his  Saviour's  presence,  he  should  be  restored  to  the  sociiCf 
of  her,  **  dimidium  animao  suae,''  whose  loss  had  been  too  much  for  natue^ 
(shall  I  say,  even  for  grace?)  to  be  able  to  bear. 

Yours  with  respect  and  Christian  afiection, 

R.  BETHELL  CLAXIOV. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CLEVELAND  KEITH. 

XI8SI0NART  AT  SUAlfOHAl,  CHINA. 

Petebsbubgh,  Va.,  March  16,1868. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  have  been  apprized  of  your  intention  to  include  a  sketch  if 
my  honoured  and  revered  father  in  your  work  commemorative  of  American  ele^ 
gymen,  I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  well  authenticated  SBe^ 
dotes  that  I  have  gathered  concerning  him,  that  may  help  to  illustrate  soneef 
his  more  prominent  characteristics. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  professional  career,  he  was  greatly  embarrasied, 
by  constitutional  diffidence,  in  his  public  services.  While  pursuing  his  stndicii 
and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  teaching,  ho  was  called  to  fill  the  office  of  lay 
reader  in  Westmoreland,  Va.  A  casual  hearer  of  the  Service,  and  a  stranger  li 
him,  on  leaving  the  church,  remarked, — "Well,  that  young  man  has  mistaksi 
his  calling."  But  the  observer  lived  long  enough  to  hear  him  when  hisgifti 
as  a  preacher  and  reader  of  the  Service  of  our  Church  were  everywhere  aeksev^ 
ledged. 

Another  friend  mentioned  to  me  that  his  difficulty  of  speaking  oztempoMh, 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  so  great,  that  he  had  actually  been  knovaHj 
give  up  tlie  attempt,  and  sit  down  in  silent  defeat.     But  some  of  the 
neous  efforts  of  his  later  years  were,  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends, 
best  efforts  which  he  ever  put  forth. 

A  gentleman  in  Alexandria  mentioned  to  me  that  my  father's  memory  wtftfj 
tenaciouH,  that  a  sermon  he  composed  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  was  the 
pietely  in  his  memory,  and  he  had  ordinarily  no  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
script,  which  he  always  kept  snugly  deposited  in  his  pocket.     On  one 
however,  my  friend  remembered  that  his  memory  failed,  and  ho  stoppsi  fllj 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  manuscript,  and,  after  finding  the  desired 
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MdedjDp  the  set-mon,  and  put  it  back  in  its  accustoiufid  place.  Again,  lioireTar, 
bit  utetnor}'  proviid  tredclieroua,  «nd  the  sermon  was  Again  withdrawn  iu  a  sim- 
iUr  mtnnFr,  and  when  die  purpose  iras  answered,  il  was  restored  to  its  old 
bMing-plaoc,  and  lie  vent  on  with  liis  discouran  with  unbroken  composure.  The 
narrator  added, — "  No  one  else  couid  have  done  it  without  detracting  from  Ihu 
Mtomnit]!  of  the  occasion." 

Ttw  Baine  Triend  aUo  recalled  another  scune  in  connection  with  my  Tathcr.  It 
vu  in  one  of  the  early  j'ears  of  Bishop  Meade's  Episcopate,  and  ou  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  ot  the  Virginia  Episcopal  Convention,  in  Christ  Church,  Alexan- 
dria, of  which,  at  thai  time  nij  father  was  pasitor.  The  Bishop's  sermon  befori] 
the  Convention  was  on  "the  Rcsponsihilities  of  the  Ministry."  My  fathtr 
was  uhseTved  to  lay  his  face  in  both  his  hands,  and  weep  bitterly.  Tlie  next 
day,  lie  arose  before  his  congregation,  and  confessed  his  own  short-cooiiiigs  in 
the  most  affecting  manner.  The  Bishop  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  power  ai 
a  preacher;  and  I  may  add,  as  an  interesting  incident,  though  not  connected 
with  my  father's  history,  that  the  discourae  alluded  to  led  anotlier  distinguished 
clergyman,  who  has  since  become  a  Bishop,  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  already 
entered  the  ministry,  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so. 

I  1  will  only  add  one  more  anecdote — and  that  is  illustratiru  of  his  power  of 
[l    bttrocting   the  young.     A  young  lady,  a  member  of  his  parish   in  Alexandria, 

II  net  >  young  man  with  whom  she  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  who  askud  her 
Iriiere  she  was  going.  "  I  am  going  to  get  Mr.  Keith  to  eipkin  a  text  to  mo,** 
%M   the  answer.      He  said, — "Not  that  solemn  looking  msu!"     To  this  sba 

'replied, — "You  had  bettor  come  with  mo  and  get  acquainted  with  him."  They 
Vtnti  and,  as  the  lady  told  mo  herself,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  leave 
his  study  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  not  till  it  was  actually  dark. 

I  find  that  (he  great  holiness  of  his  lifo  h»s  made  the  strongest  imprcsMun 
apon  all.  1  have  been  told,  ia  this  connection,  that  his  wife  (my  step-mother) 
would  sometimes  wake  in  the  night,  and  find  him  kneeling  in  au  agony  of  prayer 
for  his  charge. 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  illuiitrative  anecdotes  which  might  be  fur- 
nished concerning  him,  but  probably  they  are  as  many  as  your  limits  will  allow 
yoa  to  record.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

CLEVELAND  KEITH. 


JAMES  WALLIS  EASTBURN.* 

1818— 1S19. 

Jaheb  WALLia  Eabtburn,  n  bod  af  Jame.g  and  Charlotte  Eostbum, 
Tu  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1797.  His 
&ther  came  with  his  family  to  this  country,  and  settled  iu  New  York,  as  n 
^Tcbant,  in  1803.  Subsequently,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
'  itercoarse  which  led  to  the  War,  and  which  occasioned  an  entire  suspen- 
OD  of  commerce,  he  became  an  extensive  publisher,  and  for  many  years 
tpt  one  of  the  largest  bookstores  in  the  United  States.  As  I  remember 
B),  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  escellent  sense,  of  very  oonsidci^ 

•  Aeeonnt  of  Ihn  Cclcbnlinn  of  tba  Fint  Semi-eenUnnial  Annivenar;  of  the  InmriwraUon 
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able  cultivation,  of  urbane  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  altogether  of 
high  and  honourable  bearing.     His  admiration  of  Dr.  Mason,  with  Whom 
he  was  most  intimate,   seemed  scarcely  to  have  a  limit.     After  the  arri- 
val of  the  family  in  New  York,  this  son  was  put  to  a  school  taught  by 
Malcolm  Campbell,  well  known  at  that  time  as  a  olassioal  teacher;  was 
afterwards  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Barry,  D.  D.,*  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  subsequently  was  placed  with  his  yoanger 
brother  (now  Bishop  Eastburn)  at  what  was  known  extensively  as  the  New 
York  Gramuiar  School,  of  which  Dr.  Mason  was  one  of   the  Tmstees. 
From  this  school  he  was  removed  to  one  under  the  care  of  the  late  Bev. 
Thomas  T.   Warner,!  and  his  brother,  H.   II.   Warner,  Esq.,  and  went 
thence  to  Union  College.     In  the  autumn  of  1813,  having  taken  his  dif- 
mi.ssion  from  Union,  he  joined  the  Sophomore  class  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1816. 

Having  been  early  impressed  with  religious  truth,  he  was  confirmed  it 
St.  George's,  New  York,  and  became  a  communicant  not  far  from  the  tine 
of  his  graduation.  Shortly  after  this,  he  commenced  his  theological  studiei 
at  Bristol,  B.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop Griswoldi 
and  remained  with  him  through  liis  whole  course.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  his  father  to  Bishop  Griswold,  in  acknowledg* 
ment  of  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Bishop,  on  the  occasion  of  youg 


*  Edmumd  D.  Barry  was  born  at  Kinsale,  County  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1777,  and  in  hk 
tcenth  year  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  About  this  period  the  fiunoiis  Irbh  mMIb 
broke  out,  which  terminated  so  disastrously,  esi)ecially  for  its  leaden.  The  silitiiw  rfa 
Society  composed  exclusively  of  students,  whose  professed  object  was  to  resiat  tlia  mmmtm^ 
Government,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  Mr.  Barry  «M  le- 
moned before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ordered  to  reveal  the  names  of  bis  ■■KWJntaa.  On  Ml 
declining  to  do  this,  the  charge  of  contumacy  was  preferred  against  him,  and  be  was  ubllaei»  k 
consequence,  to  leave  the  College,  after  an  attendance  of  nearly  three  Tears,  and  •mbarudfa 
the  United  States,  where  ho  was  subsequently  followed  by  Emmett,  McNtfrin,  SanpHB*  mA 
others.  After  his  arrival  hero,  he  supported  himself  b7  teaching  a  school  in  whidi  yoinf  Ml 
were  fitted  for  College,  and  at  the  same  time  wiis  pursuing  his  studies  immediately  pn 
to  the  ministry.  lie  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Moore  in  the  year  1804,  jnst  about  the  time ' 
French  congregation  changed  its  relation  from  the  Church  of  Geneva  to  the  Protettnnt  I . 
Church, — andoeoame  Assistant  Minister  to  the  hev.  Mr.  Albert,  the  Keetor;  the  former 


ting  in  English,  and  the  latterin  French.  This  connection  lasted  onlv  between  two  and 
when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Rector.  Mr.  Barry,  ooweTcr,  eontinned  bbi 
until  1816,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  became  Professor  of  Langnagei  in  the  Unii»> 
sity  of  Maryland.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  ^eara,  and  then  returned  to  the  eity  cf  Kf« 
York,  and  resumed  his  school  there,  at  the  same  time  ofiiciating  to  a  small  oongrecathm  in  !»• 
sey  City.  This  arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when,  the  wifiip 
tiun  having  gained  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  to  erect  a  decent  edifice  (8t.  Matthew^ 
Church)  and  to  aflfonl  Dr.  Barry  a  comfortable  support,  he  abandoned  his  eohool,  end  dewCsA 
himself  entirely  to  the  ministry.  Several  of  the  present  Bishopa  and  many  of  tlie  iaIMv 
Clergy  have  been  proimred  for  College  under  hi?  tuition.  He  was  honoured  with  the  doprearf 
Doctor  of  Divinity  about  the  year  1 81 U.  lie  died  ns  Kector  at  Jersey  City  on  the  20th  vApB, 
1852,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

PiERRK  Antoine  Albkkt,  abovc  referred  to,  was  born,  in  1705,  in  Lausanne,  Canten  rf 
Bern,  Switzerland.  He  wus  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Genera,  ando 
for  some  time  in  his  native  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1797,  having  net 
call  to  the  Poffbrship  of  the  French  Church  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  In  1804,  the  _ 
part  of  the  congregation  being  Episcopalians,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Epiaeopel  nwde  tf 
worship.  The  Church  (Du  St.  Esprit)  was  ctmsecrated,  and  Mr.  Albert  was  rconiaincd  }f 
Bi.ohop  yUx)rc,  to  qualify  him  to  ofllciate  in  conformity  to  the  resolution.  He  died  in  tlie  M/* 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  **an  aceomi^ishcd  gCBtloMlyM 
crudife  scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  most  elegant  and  exemplary  preacher.** 

fTHov.is  T.  Waiivkk  was  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  gradnated  at  Unia 
College  in  1808;  was  Tutor  there  in  1811-12;  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  Dish<n>  BmmA 
of  Coimocticut,  in  1821 ;  aufl  immediately  accepted  a  call  as  Bector  of  the  Danish  Snimllil 
Church  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Here  he  married  and  remained  several  Tears.  In  l8Vili 
was  ai)i>ointcd,  by  Tresidcnt  Adams,  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  3Ioml  Philoeophy  at  Tfll 
Point,  which  station  he  held  for  about  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Europe.  He  ofllelatedafl» 
sionally  in  the  English  language  in  Paris,  for  some  time  prerioni  to  bii  deaths  wldeh 
in  tliat  city  in  184«,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-one. 
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utbnrti'K  dentil,  reveals  u  fact  of  great  interest  coucorning  him,  which, 
iMliorwiEr,  might  not  have  transpired  : — 

I  **  ThoreU  one  most  iatcrestias  fact,  n'hich  .tumes  cominiiniciiled  to  Lis  mother,  aiid 
^SjUcJi  Iltwlltmy  duty  to  mention  to  you.  When  ho  w«nHo  Bristol,  be  w»s,  exie.r- 
L'lalljr,  B  CbrlUlan,  without  reproacli ;  but  he  said  '  his  heart  b&b  uacbaaged.  and  his 
Rjifi  uiMOOtiBed.'  Hi:  added, — 'it  was  uiidaryiiur  searchlDgmiidiitry  tbatilgbt  Qrst 
F-lnlUi  In  upon  bis  mind,  luid  was  followed  by  an  eiiliru  runewal  of  hvarl,  and  acuuge- 
iVMnt  ctiangB  in  all  bis  TJnws.'  It  nas  this  circumslaiiw,  In  coniieGlloD  with  many 
tfbera,  which  determined  the  nature,  aud  llxcJ  the  strength,  of  hii  attachment  la 

He  w»B  admitted  to  Deacon'a  Orders  by  Bishop  Hulmrt,  in  Trinity 
Cliareh,  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  October,  181S.  Almost  iinmeJi&tely 
kfter  his  ordination,  lie  became  Keotor  tit  St.  George's,  Aceomau  County, 
Ya.,  where  he  bad  a  very  brief,  but  unooinmouly  enceeasful,  ministry.  iJis 
fine  talents  and  remarkable  acqnircmunts  were  laid  us  an  bumble  offering 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  one  great  vrork  of  eavitig  soula  awakened 
all  hia  ec-nl,  and  enlisted  ail  hia  energies.  During  a  mioiatry  of  about  eight 
BkODthi,  ho  was  instrumental,  as  be  believed,  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of 
mvetiteeQ  persons.  Bishop  Meade,  in  alluding  to  him  in  bis  --Old 
Churchea,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginio,"  says, — 

'■'  Frttin  ever)-  account  wb  hove  received  of  him,  whether  from  Kew  Tork  or  Acoo- 
miist  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  talented  yuuug  men  uf  uur 
le  came  to  Viiglnia  at  a  tioie  when  am|ile  roahrial  stili  remained  iu  Aa<'omic 
xercise  Of  his  piousieal,  aud  it  wa«  exorcised  moat  dDigeotly  luail  the  dtitiart- 
BiUt  of  miniRlerial  duty,  bat  eBjiceially  in  the  instrnctlou  of  the  young  by  meaua  of 
.  nday  Scboola.     He  la  still  spoken  of  in  the  fanilles  of  Accomac  an  '  that  extraor- 
'  dhiarj- young  man.'" 

Mr.  Eaatburn  had  naturally  a  good  constitution;  but  be  bad  always 
through  life  applied  himself  too  closely  to  study,  and  the  severe  winter 
oltmato  of  Bristol  gave  bim  a  cold  wbioh  was  the  precursor  of  the  malady 
that  terminated  bis  life.  In  the  summer  of  ISlil,  in  coDsequcnco  of  his 
excessive  labours,  he  was  attacked  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  be 
returned  to  hii4  father's  iu  New  York,  with  consumption  evidently  fastened 
Bpon  him,  About  the  close  of  November,  be  sailed  with  his  mother  and 
Wother  (the  Bishop)  fur  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  on  the  4th  day  after  leaving  port, 
Sd  of  December,  he  expired;  and  was  buried  at  sea.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  in  St.  Oeorge's,  Boekman  Street,  New  York,  executed 
by  Frnxee,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Robert  C.  Sands. 

Mr.  Eostburn's  publications,  though  not  numerous,  bave  impressed  his 
name  indelibly  on  the  literary  history  of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, be  composed  the  beautiful  Trinity-Sunday  Ilymn  iu  the  Prayer 
Book  Collection,  No.  77;  beginning, — "Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,"  &o. 
In  1810.  during  his  residence  in  Yirgiuia,  he  composed  an  exquisite 
lyric,  of  five  or  sis  stauzas,  entitled  '■  The  Summer  Midnight,"  which 
appeared,  shortly  after,  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.  Ho  was 
I  also  the  aathor  of  various  anonymous  Essays  in  different  periodiaals,  which, 
'b  ibcir  day,  attracted  no  small  attention.  But  that  with  wbioh  probably 
"■  literary  reputation  is  more  identified  than  any  thing  else,  is  the  Poem 
killed  '■  Yamoyden.  n  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip,"  which  ha  oom- 
il  iu  company  with  his  friend,  Robert  C.  Sands,  and  which  was  edited 
F  the  tatter,  and  published  in  1820. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  ROMEYN,  D.  D. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  29, 1866. 

Dear  Brother :  Tou  are  right  in  supposing  that  James  Wallis  fiastbum  was 
my  classmate  at  Columbia  College;  but  I  regret  to  saj  that,  owing  partlj  to 
impaired  health,  affbcting  in  some  degree  my  memory,  and  partly  to  tho  lapse  of 
years,  I  have  only  the  most  general  recollections  of  him.  I  knew  him  well,  but 
was  never  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  him.  I  am  not  sore  that  I  eier 
saw  him  after  we  parted  at  Commencement  in  1816,  and  the  most  striking  fiict 
that  I  remember  to  have  heard  concerning  him  was  that  he  had,  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time,  written  out  fifty  sermons  !  Of  course  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it. 

Of  his  person  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection.  T  think  he  was  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  with  rather  sharp  features  and  an  intelligent  expression  of  coon- 
tenauce.  His  large  feet  and  remarkably  long  taper  fingers  are  yet  in  ny  mind's 
eye.  His  habits  were  retiring,  and  his  intimacies  restricted  to  a  few;  and  there 
was  probably  less  of  freedom  and  grace  in  his  movements  and  manners  than 
there  would  have  been  if  his  tastes  had  led  him  to  minglejnore  in  general  society. 
The  late  Robert  C.  Sands  was  his  Jonathan.  1  remember  that  they  conjointly 
projected  and  executed  a  Poem  called  **  Yamoyden;"  and  so  very  similar  was 
the  structure  of  their  minds  that  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  you  that  the 
whole  Poem  had  not  a  common  origin.  He  had  an  extraordinary  fadlity  »  com- 
position and  in  chirography.  He  had  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  a  quiet  nirtk- 
fulncss,  without  any  approach  to  the  boisterous.  His  disposition  was  gentle  and 
kind,  and  well  fitted  to  endear  him  to  those  with  whom  he  was  intimait.  Hit 
love  of  books  was  intense;  and  his  father  spared  no  pains  to  gratifjr  hia  taste, 
and  surround  him  with  those  influences  which  were  favourable  to  the  coltunof 
his  intellect.  1  remember  him  altogether  as  having  been  an  agreeable  and  jnoflt- 
uble  companion. 

To  make  up  for  tlie  scantiness  of  my  own  recollections,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
add  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  from  an  Oration  delinfedby 
his  brother,  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  cslebn- 
tion  of  the  First  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  C<dnm1iii 
College. 

**  1  shall  not  apologize  for  here  introducing  the  name  of  the  late  Ber.-  Jms 
Wallis  Eastburn.  For  I  feel  the  firm  conviction  that,  while  I  am  wearaft 
garland  of  fraternal  aflection  to  hang  upon  a  brother's  tomb,  I  am  performiifaB 
office  in  which  many  whom  I  now  see  would  gladly  join  me;-^many  in  whose 
memory  still  dwells  the  recollection  of  his  refinement,  his  Tariooa  attainoMnti, 
his  simplicity  unfeigned;  many  also,  who,  though  they  never  knew  him,  haw 
seen  some  of  the  effusions  of  his  mature  and  richly  furnished  mind.  Cm^ 
niality  of  tastes  led  him  to  the  formation,  during  his  College  days,  of  an  intimacy 
M'ith  Sands,  which  lasted  until  death.  It  was  during  the  period  of  this  liteniy 
friendsliip  that,  as  the  public  already  know,  he  formed,  and ,  in  company  with  Sandsb 
executed,  the  design  of  embodying  in  a  poetical  narrative  the  fortunes  of  Philipk 
the  Rhode  Island  Indian  King.  Pursuing  his  preparation  for  Holy  Orders  ia  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  the  residence  of  this  fated  chieftain,  he  feal 
in  these  scenes  a  strong  excitement  for  his  imagination;  and  was  enabled  to  gin 
tlie  most  perfect  accuracy  to  the  local  descriptions  of  the  Poem.  Iliia  weifci 
con)[)Icted  and  arranged  by  Sands,  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  is  now  hsfal 
tlie  world;  and,  with  all  the  defects  to  be  expected  from  the  early  age  of  both  iM 
composers,  has  acquired  for  itself  the  character  of  an  uncommon  prodootin. 

**  The  riMnains  which  Eastburn  has  left  behind  him  are  amaxinglT  Tolnminssi- 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  who,  on  arriving  at  the  i^  of  tweotf- 
two,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  mortal  career,  will  be  found  to  have  aooompliihfi 
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so  mach  literary  composition.  Ilis  prose  writings,  many  of  which  appeared 
aoonjmoaaly,  in  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  conducted  by  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends,  take  in  an  extensive  range  of  moral  and  classical  disquisition;  and 
are  models  of  the  purest  Addisonian  English.  The  great  charm,  however,  of 
all  his  writings  is  the  tone  that  breathes  through  them.  Whatever  be  the  sub- 
Jeet)  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  the  pages  before  him  are  indited 
with  a  pen,  dipped  in  the  dew  of  Heaven." 

With  much  regard,  yours, 

JAMES  ROMEYN. 

PROM  THE  REV.  MAURICE  W.  DWIGHT,  D.  D. 

BaooKLTH,  April  IG,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir:  Tour  request  respecting  my  early  and  lamented  friend.  East- 
bum,  I  cheerfully  comply  with.  We  entered  College  together  in  1812,  and 
were  members  of  the  same  Society,  as  well  as  the  same  Class.  Excepting  the 
late  Robert  C.  Sands,  who  belonged  to  the  class  above  us,  but  was  connected 
with  him  in  some  literary  engagements,  no  individual  was  more  intimate  with 
him  than  myself. 

Tour  letter,  waking  up  the  recollections  of  years  long  since  passed  away,  has 
brought  him  before  me  in  all  the  freshness  of  early  manhood,  his  heart  expand- 
ing with  generous  emotions,  and  nobly  aspiring  not  after  worldly  distinctions, 
hut  after  the  qualifications  necessary  to  extended  usefulness.  Though  a  young 
man,  surrounded  with  temptations,  and  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  many 
who  yielded  to  their  influence,  he  never  strayed  from  the  right  path.  Gentle 
and  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  he  was  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Uis  taste  was  for  the  classics  and  belles  lettres, 
rather  than  the  severer  branches  of  stud}-;  and  his  classical  attainments  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  member  of  his  class.  To  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  he  added  such  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian  as  enabled  him  to  read  the  best  authors  in  those  languages  with  ease  and 
fluency.  A  large  proportion  of  liis  time  was  spent  in  general  reading,  by  means 
of  which  he  acquired  an  amount  and  variety  of  information  seldom  possessed  at 
his  age.  But  though  his  resources  were  such  as  qualified  him  to  write  with  ease 
on  any  subject,  yet,  from  diflfidence  or  some  other  cause,  he  was  far  from  being  a 
ready  extemporaneous  speaker.  Like  Addison,  his  mind  would  not  work  freely, 
when  he  took  the  floor  in  debate;  but  let  him  take  pen  in  hand,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  and  in  a  very  short  time  would  produce  a  well  digested  and 
instructive  essay,  on  a  subject  upon  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  utter  even  a  few 
words  extempore.  He  was  much  devoted  to  literature,  and  the  productions  of 
his  pen  that  have  been  given  to  the  world,  especially  the  Poem  on  the  Wars  of 
King  Philip,  which  was  the  joint  production  of  himself  and  his  friend  Sands, 
secured  to  him  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  literary  fame. 

His  talents  were  unquestionably  of  a  high  order,  and,  with  his  habits  of  indus- 
try, would,  if  he  had  been  spared,  have  given  him  a  high  rank  among  the  distin- 
l^uished  men  of  his  country.  lie  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  showed  himself 
posses.sed  of  ample  resources  for  both  argument  and  illustration,  on  any  subject 
to  which  his  mind  applied  itself.  In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  became  sensible  of 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  in  his  manhood  he  seemed  to  be 
almost  a  stranger  to  those  workings  of  the  soul  which  are  ever  goading  men  to 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  honour,  or  power,  or  disposing  them  to  waste  life  in  scenes 
of  amusement.  He  was  sober-minded,  yet  always  cheerful.  His  mind  was 
early  set  upon  the  ministry,  and  his  grand  object  evidently  was  to  qualify  him- 
self thoroughly  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Much  as  he  loved  learning,  and 
strove  to  enrich  himself  with  its  varied  treasures,  it  was  not  with  ostentatious 
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views,  or  through  a  fondness  for  admiration.  IXumble  in  his  views  as  veil  as 
feelings,  he  desired  a  home  where  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  iai|iroT«nicnt 
and  salvation  of  a  plain,  simple-minded,  honest-hearted  people.  To  Buck  s  plsoe 
the  hand  of  Providence  directed  him;  and  there,  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  man  of 
God,  he  spent  the  brief  period  of  life  that  was  allotted  to  him.  Nor  was  his 
strength  spent  for  naught.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  a 
wise  counsellor,  a  devoted  friend.  Too  soon,  alas  !  removed  from  the  sphere  he 
was  so  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  and  bless. 

With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

M.  W.  DWIGHT. 


-•♦■ 


JASPER  ADAMS,  D.  D  * 

1819—1841. 

Jasper  Adams  was  born  in  East  Med  way,  Mass.,  August  27*  1798. 
The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent  upon  his  father's  farm,  where 
he  obtained  a  plain  English  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  resdlfad 
on  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  and  commenced  his  preparatory  stnffiei 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  the  Congregational  nua- 
ister  of  his  native  place ;  and  so  diligent  was  his  application  that  he  Vli 
fitted  to  enter  College  the  following  year.  He,  accordingly,  entered  Brovi 
University  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  graduated  in  1815,  taking  tk 
second  honour  in  his  class. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  educated  a  Congrcgationalist ;  but,  during  his  Gol" 
lege  course,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Epise^ 
pacy,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  when  he  made  a  public  profesmei  sf 
religion,  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  had  been  Lis  early  pnipon 
to  study  Medicine  ;  but  the  change  in  his  religious  feelings,  which  led 
to  become  a  communicant  in  the  Church,  led  him  also  to  direct  his 
tion  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  On  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Andoiirj 
to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  at 
same  time  accepted  the  place  of  assi;<taut  teacher  in  the  Andover  Acadoqii] 
At  the  close  of  this  term,  in  1818,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  retani 
the  College  at  which  he  had  graduated,  in  the  capacity  of  Tutor;  and,! 
ing  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  year,  he  was  chosen,  in  1819,  to  the 
fessorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  instil 
On  the  2d  of  September,  in  this  year,  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  by 
Griswold,  and  Priest  shortly  after. 

He  retained  his  connection  with  Brown  University  until  1824,  wbeil 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Principal  of  the  College  in  Char] 
S.  C.     This  institution  had  had,  for  many  years,  only  a  dubious  exiBtenoe^l 
an  effort  was  now  made  to  resuscitate  it,  and  fix  it  upon  a  permanent 
Mr.  Adams  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  might 

•  MS.  from  Mrs.  Adams. — Do.  from  Rev.  Dr.  GilmaD. — Fun.  Serm.  bj  R«T.  0.  C- 
ney,  Jr. 
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aad  he  oonsented  to  identify  himself  with  it  the  more  readily  from  a  convio- 
tioB  titM  his  health,  whioh  was  somewhat  impaired,  would  be  benefitted  by 
ft  Sonfthemelimate.  He  arrived  in  Charleston  in  May,  (1824,)  but  retired 
from  tka  oity  early  in  the  season,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  Yel- 
low Ferer,  and  passed  the  summer  on  Sullivan's  Island. 

Mr.  Adams  found  that  he  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter, 
acme  of  which  he  had,  and  others  he  had  not,  anticipated ;  but  he  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  resolution.  After  having 
laboured  with  great  zeal  until  the  autumn  of  1826,  and  finding  himself  still 
greatly  embarrassed  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  institution,  he  resigned  his 
place,  and  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Geneva  College  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  which  he  had  a  short  time  before  been  appointed.  The  Trustees, 
in  accepting  his  resignation,  adopted  Resolutions,  testifying  their  great 
respect  for  his  character,  their  high  estimate  of  his  services  to  the  institu- 
I      tioD,  and  their  deep  regret  at  his  departure. 

^         In  1827,  Mr.  Adams  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1827,  some  important  changes  having  taken  place  in  respect 
to  the  College  at  Charleston,  that  were  thought  to  be  favourable  to  its  pros- 
perity, the  Trustees  were  led  to  consider  the  expediency  of  inviting  Dr. 
Adams  to  return  to  it  as  Principal ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
■ad  of  a  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject,  was,  that  he  consented 
to  return,  and  actually  did  return  and  take  charge  of  the  institution,  about 
the  end  of  April,  1828.     lie  was  influenced,  in  some  degree,  to  this  detcr- 
j.   Bination  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  two  winters  which  he  had  spent  at 
L    Oeneva,  his  health  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  he 
WIS  apprehensive  that  he  could  not  remain  there  but  at  the  peril  of  his 
fife.     His  return  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  College,  and  the  number  of 
.   itadents  rapidly  increased  until  it  rose  to  two  hundred  and  twenty.     His 
Msnection  with  the  institution  continued  until  the  close  of  1836,  when. 
Sting  to  various  adverse  circumstances  affecting  his  usefulness  and  com- 
fcrt,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of  the  College,  he  resigned  his  office.     The 
Tmstees,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  bore  explicit  testimony  to  his; 
"ikithful  services.**     During  two  years  of  his  connection  with  the  College,, 
Is  was  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  near  Charleston, — the  only  pasto- 
^  charge  he  ever  had. 

In  1838,  Dr.  Adams  was  appointed  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Mora^ 
^^ilosophy  in  the  United  States   Military  Academy  at  West  Point.     He 
■•cepted  the  place,  but,  having  discharged  its  duties  for  two  years,  resigned" 
**»  and  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Pendletouj. 
Where  he  rendered  very  acceptable  services  to  an  Episcopal  congregation. 
**  Was  his  intention  still  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
•  was  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  large  Episcopal  school,  wheni 
purposes  were  broken   by  death.     He  died  of  a  typhoid  fever,  after  a 
'b  illness,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1841.     He  was  delirious  from  the 
that  his  case  became  alarming,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  render  a- 
testimony  to  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel ;  but  such  testi- 
jy  was  not  needed,  for  his  whole  life  was  an  epistle  known  and  read  of 
^    men.     A  Sermon  was  preached  at  Pendleton  on  the  occasion  of  hi» 
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death,  by  the  Rey.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Jr.,  then  of  Greenvillat  now  (1857) 

of  CharlcstoD,  and  was  afterwards  published. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  3Iercy  D.  Wheeler,  of  Medway*  MaM.,m  Hay» 
1820.  She  died  in  November,  1821,  leaving  one  son.  He  was  married  a 
second  time,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1823,  to  Plaoidia,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  William  Mayrant,  of  Statcsburg,  S.  G.  By  this  marriage  there 
were  five  children.  Francis  iVf.,  his  eldest  child,  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1841,  studied  Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Soath  Carolina 
Bar,  and  now  resides  in  Georgia.  Another  son,  Joseph^  has  graduated 
honourably  at  the  Military  Academy  of  South  Carolina.  One  daughter 
was  married  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John  G.  Galhoun,  In 
1849,  and  died  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  marriage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Adams'  publications : — An  Inaugural  Dis- 
course delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1827.  The  Relations 
of  Christianity  to  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  of  America:  A 
Sermon  preached  in  St,  Michacrs  Church,  Charleston,  before  the  Gonfen- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina, 
1833.  Law  of  Success  and  Failure  in  Life  :  an  Address  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  before  the  Euphradian  Sooietj,  18SS. 
Characteristics  of  the  present  Century :  A  Baccalaureate  Address  to  the 
Graduates  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Chuzehi  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1834.  The  Moral  Causes  of  the  Welfare  of 
Nations :  An  Oration  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  before  the  Society  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  1834.  A  Sermon  preaolied  in  St- 
Paul's  Church,  on  the  Morning  of  Advent  Sunday,  being  the  day  of  the  TeUl 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1834.  An  Eulogium  on  the  late  EUas  Horry,  18S5. 
A  Baccalaureate  Address  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Ghuroh,  at  the  Annml 
Commencement  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  1835.  A  Sermon  on  AdTiil 
Sunday,  1835.  The  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,  18B7.  Thii  bit 
work  was  the  subject  of  high  commendation  from  many  of  the  distingnishcd 
men  of  the  country.  The  Hon.  Justice  Story  writes  thus  to  the  author  eoa- 
cerning  it : — **  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to 
our  present  literature  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to  possess  a  peculiar  eieil- 
lence  in  the  fulness  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  practical  riews  and  pie* 
cepts.  In  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  any  treatise  that  has  fallen  odtr 
my  observation.  I  have  been  also  much  gratified  by  its  blending  the  pie* 
cepts  of  Christianity  with  those  derivable  from  natural  justice,  and  ibi 
with  the  illustrations  which  you  have  drawn  from  the  moral  precepts  if 
our  municipal  jurisprudence — a  source  of  information  which  baa  beta 
hitherto  neglected." 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  C.  PINCKNEY,  JR., 

RECTOR  OP  GRACE  CUURCH,  CHilRLXSTOX.  8.  0. 

Gbarlxrox.  AnguBt  4, 1858. 
My  dear  Sir:  ITaying  been  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  forrfl] 
years,  while  at  school,  and  in  the  Charleston  College,  I  feel  justified.  In 
anco  with  your  request,  in  furnishing  you  some  brief  sketches  of  hia 
The  impressions  created  by  our  association  as  teacher  and  pupil,  were 
quentlj'  confirmed  by  neighbourly  intercourse. 
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As  A  Ohfutum  miliisteri  Dr.  Adams  was  acceptable  to  those  under  his  care/ 
Bnfc  Urn  leadings  of  Proridenoe  did  not 'carry  him  far  in  the  pastoral  office.  He 
.luid  tlie  charge  of  bat  one  church,  and.  that  for  onlj  two  years;  but  he 
atill  always  ready  to  aid  his  brethren,  and  fill  a  vacant  pulpit.  Several  of 
bis  Mnwrna  which  he  delivered  in  Charleston  were  published,  by  request  of  his 
andtlors,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  They  are  plain,  didactic,  logical.  They 
•x&ibii  deep  thought,  extensive  reading,  and  accurate  research.  To  condense  his 
thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  convey  the  largest  amount  of  instmetion, 
MUSS  to  have  been  his  leading  aim  as  a  preacher. 

Aa  a  teacher,  I  can  say  more  of  him,  for  this  was  the  chief  occupation  of  his 
hSbm  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  employed  in  this  capacity,  and  had,  during 
this  pariod,  upwards  of  two  thousand  young  men  under  his  care.  And  I  can 
tmly  say  that  he  was  the  most  patient,  conscientious  and  successful  teacher  I 
have  ever  known.  Punctual  and  indefatigable  himself,  he  would  often  inspire 
the  habitual  sluggard  with  the  desire  for  mental  improvement;  and  so  indomita- 
ble was  his  perseverance  that  the  most  sturdy  foe  of  Greek  and  Latin  would 
generally  succumb,  and  learn  to  cherish  a  friendly  feeling  for  Homer  and  livy; 
and  even  those  most  disposed  to  eschew  Mathematics,  would  sometimes  bow  in 
reverence  to  Euclid  and  Legendre. 

As  a  writer  and  a  man  of  learning.  Dr.  Adams  had  a  place  amoi^  the  distin- 
gnished  men  of  our  country.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  intense;  and  his 
knowledge,  when  acquired,  uncommonly  exact  and  well  digested.  Besides  his 
occswonal  Sermons  and  Addresses  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  he  pub- 
lished nothing,  so  far  as  1  know,  but  his  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy — a  work 
which  evinces  profound  thought,  and  which  has  received  the  highest  praise  firom 
many  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Its  object  is  to  place  morals  more 
clearly  than  Paley  has  done  on  a  Chrislian  basis.  It  is  on  this  work  chiefly  that 
Dr.  Adams'  claims  to  high  intellectual  distinction  must  rest  with  posterity. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  tlic  most  striking  trait  of  Dr.  Adams'  character,  I 
should  say,  patient,  untiring  industry.  As  an  economist  of  time,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  his  equal.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  found  him  unemployed.  Ue  was  always  acquiring  or  imparting 
knowledge,  or  stowing  it  away  for  future  use.  It  was  by  this  means  that  he 
gained  his  large  literary  stores;  that,  notwithstanding  he  began  his  education 
late  in  life,  he  became  an  eminent  scholar.  And  this  unquestionably  is  the  most 
important  element  in  all  human  success.  There  are  few  blessings,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  which  God  has  not  put  within  the  reach  of  the  diligent.  And  when 
"  the  hand  of  the  diligent  "  is  outstretched  in  faith  and  prayer,  it  can  pluck  the 
fruits  from  the  topmost  boughs  not  only  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  of  the 
tree  of  life.  In  person  Dr.  Adams  was  tall,  erect  and  naiscular.  His  complexion 
was  florid:  his  ej'es  blue;  his  features  regular;  his  hair  somewhat  inclined  to 
curl,  and  in  his  latter  years  quite  gray.  His  manners  were  grave  and  dignified. 
He  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  man  of  method,  and  seemed  to  live  by  rule  in 
all  things.  There  was  a  precision  almost  mechanical  in  his  habits,  his  studies, 
his  gait,  which  led  one  of  his  students  humorously  to  speak  of  him  as  **a  rectan- 
gular man.'*     There  are  many  still  living  by  whom  he  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

C.C.PINCKNEY,JR. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OILMAN,  D.  D., 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Kcv.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  President  Jasper  Adams  com- 
menced soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Charleston.  He  was  preceded  by  a  reputation 
for  scholarship  of  the  highest  distinction;  and  eyery  succeeding  year  only  added 
to  the  estimation  he  had  already  attained .    He  had  a  love  for  pnblioatioo,  and  -wit 
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constantly  engaged  in  bringing  before  the  world  the  matured  prodnetioiis  of  his 
pen.  Desiring,  myself,  to  make  some  farther  adrancea  in  Oennan  litontiin, 
which  I  had  somewhat  cultivated,  I  found  Mr.  Adams  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  we  soon  formed  a  plan  of  pursuing  the  task  together.  We  reaolTed 
to  read  in  company  some  standard  German  writer,  and  to  devote  to  the  object 
one  hour  of  every  day,  which  was  as  large  a  portion  of  time  as  either  of  oaooold 
spare  from  our  other  duties.  In  consideration  of  his  maltiplied  arocations 
through  the  day,  and  his  liabilities  to  interruption  at  night,  we  were  compelled 
to  fix  upon  the  hour  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Accordioglj, 
as  he  lived  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  visited  his  house  every  morning  at  that  hoar, 
summer  and  winter,  for  about  two  years.  I  always  found  him  at  his  post, 
awaiting  my  arrival,  with  his  fire  glowing  and  his  candle  burning,  in  the  short 
and  gloomy  winter  mornings.  The  next  hour,  from  six  to  seven,  he  was  occupied 
in  his  President's  room,  at  the  Charleston  College,  preparing  for  his  tasks  with 
his  pupils,  and  then  returned  home  to  his  breakfast,  while  his  less  indomitable 
fellow-student  was  constrained  to  yield  himself  up,  during  the  same  hoar,  to  his 
interrupted  slumbers.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  iron  application  and  perse- 
vering habits  of  the  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  characteristic  of  hii 
course  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  manhood. 

The  author  whom  we  selected  for  joint  perusal  was  Eichom,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  as  a  writer  on  biblical  criticism  and 
general  literary  history,  and  whose  works,  occupying  some  thirty  or  forty  octsTO 
volumes,  I  had  recently  imported.  With  all  the  ardour  of  youUiful  scholarship, 
we  anticipated  the  accurate  perusal  of  the  entire  series,  to  be  followed  by  ner 
and  boundless  fields  of  achievement  in  the  same  career.  But  long  pertods  of 
indisposition  or  of  absence  from  Charleston,  on  the  part  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  then  of  enforced  removal  of  residences,  dissipated  these  fond  dreams,  and 
we  conquered  comparatively  but  a  few  volumes  of  the  learned  Eichom.  The 
slendcrness  of  this  result  was  still  further  occasioned  by  the  propensity  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  master  every  difficulty,  to  verify  every  allusion,  and  to  appredatt 
every  idea  and  shade  of  meaning  involved  in  the  compositions  of  our  author,— 
an  infirmity  in  which  his  companion  not  a  little  sympathized  and  shared.  For 
some  time  we  mutually  wondered,  each  at  the  patience  of  the  other,  for  endu- 
ring so  many  interruptions  in  the  progress  of  the  common  task.  But  on  dis- 
covering ourselves  both  to  be  victims  of  the  same  stolid  propensity^-^* 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  A.  PARK,  D.  D.. 

PROFESSOR  IN  THE  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  BBMINAET. 

AnDOVER  ThEOLOOIOAL  SKMIVAaT,  I 

August  12, 1858.  ) 

My  dear  Sir:  Mr.  De  Quincey  somewhere  speaks  of  himself  as  ilecip&eruig  in 
his  manhood  what  he  had  felt  in  cipher  when  he  was  achild,anda8interpreti0g  in 
his  mature  life,  the  handwriting  which  he  had  often  read  in  hia  earlier  days. 
If  it  be  true  that  a  child's  impressions  concerning  distinguished  men  are  impor- 
tant for  attaining  a  just  idea  of  those  men,  it  may  not  be  useless  for  me  to  com* 
nmnicate  to  you  my  views  of  Professor  Jasper  Adams;  for,  with  rq^rd  tohb 
inherent  character,  I  can  say  nothing  now  which  I  could  not  hare  said,  fir 
8uh8tance.y  when  \  was  thirteen  years  old.  Then  I  had  resided  two  years  with 
him  in  my  father's  family,  and  then  I  knew  him  to  be  a  teacher,  a  disciplina- 
rian, and  a  mathematician.  His  countenance  was  strongly  marked  by  the  sCrs- 
Inamusy  which  gave  to  him  an  air  of  abstractedness,  but  which  was  in  strikiag 
contrast  to  his  innate  abhorrence  of  all  real  or  seeming  duplicity.  His  person  was 
erect;    the  muscles  of  his  neck  were  not  very  flexile;  and  his  head  afipearedtc 

'    *  Thii  nDfinished  letter  if,  I  understand,  tho  last  prodnoUon  of  the  liSMBttl  wiltat^ 
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lie  hftUtaftlljr  inclined  toward  the  astronomical  inyestigations  which  then  per- 
tained to  his  Professorship.  His  gestures  were  angalar;  when  he  walked  across 
the  nMm,  or  along  the  side-walk,  he  turned  at  right  angles,  if  he  turned  at  all; 
mud  all  hia  uoYeroents  seemed  to  form  a  "  diagram,"  a  "  figure  "  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Propositions  which  I  knew  that  he  illustrated  at  the  University.  la 
saniitering  through  the  garden  where  he  took  his  daily  exercise,  and  in  noticing 
the  vine-hills  and  the  corn-hills,  all  in  the  form  of  squares,  or  parallelograms,  I 
formed  one  of  my  most  picturesque  conceptions  of  mathematical  discipline;  and 
at  tlus  day  I  cannot  form  an  image  of  my  first  mathematical  teacher  except  as  a 
predse,  exact,  particular,  straight-fprward  man,  willing  to  be  slow  but  meaning 
to  be  sore. 

His  life  illustrates  what  can  be  done  by  resolute  industry.  His  native  talent 
was  respectable  but  not  extraordinary.  Throughout  his  early  life»  be  was  called 
to  rather  minute  calculations  with  regard  to  the  means  of  procuring  his  few  text- 
books and  his  midnight  oil.  While  he  was  a  student  and  a  Tutor  at  College, 
his  dress,  though  always  neat  and  sometimes  a  little  prim,  was  yet  symbolical 
of  a  student  pressing  on  per  angusia  ad  augusta.  But  his  stern  will  and  inflex- 
ible perseverance  overcame  the  obstacles  which  lay  before  him,  and  gave  promise 
of  even  a  higher  eminence  than  he  ultimately  attained.  In  his  class  at  College 
he  moved  forward,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  President  Wilbur  Fisk;  and  in 
bis  class  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  he  retained  an  honourable  position 
among  such  men  as  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  Dr.  Jonas  King,  Professors  Ripley,  Tor- 
nj  and  Haddock,  Presidents  Way  land,  Wheeler,  and  Worthington  Smith.  His 
official  career  at  Providence,  Charleston  and  West  Point;  his  published  Dis- 
courses, his  *'  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  afford  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
wide  researches,  and  of  his  rare  scholarship. 

Still  the  life  of  Dr.  Adams  illustrates  what  can  not  be  done  by  even  the  most 
as.siduous  application.  Ills  untiring  study  did  not  give  him  a  sprightly  imagi- 
nation, or  a  brilliant  genius,  or  any  marked  originality  of  mind.  His  style  of 
writing  was  proper,  neat,  and  sometimes  elegant;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
pure-minded  and  a  high-minded  man;  but  it  does  not  fascinate  us  with  any 
splendour  of  imagery,  and  does  not  unveil  before  us  any  new  recondite  or  pro- 
found analyses.  He  wrote  slowly,  carefully,  and  with  great  pains-taking; — **  not 
a  line  but  he  knew  quite  well  how  it  came  there," — ^yet  his  persevering  diligence 
never  made  him  an  electric  preacher,  more  than  a  deep  diving  philosopher.  Had 
he  consulted  his  reputation  alone,  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  his  mathematical 
tastes  to  his  ethical  or  mere  literary  investigations;  for  the  structure  of  his 
mind  fitted  him  to  move  along  mathematical  lines,  and  he  would  have  gone 
farther  on  them  than  on  any  other. 

The  life  of  President  Adams  also  illustrates  the  changes  to  which  an  honest 
mind  is  liable  amid  the  diversified  influences  of  society.  He  was  trained  in  his 
youth  under  the  most  rigid  rules  of  Puritanism,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the 
ministry  and  the  writings  of  Samuel  Niles,  David  Sanford  and  Nathaniel 
Emmons.  Ilis  home  was  near  the  birth-place  of  such  men  as  Alexander  M. 
Fisher,  Joel  Ilawcs  and  Enoch  Pond.  Yet  he  became  not  only  a  firm  Episco- 
palian, but  an  admirer  and  an  advocate  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  Once  peculiarly 
plain  and  Republican  in  his  modes  of  thought  and  of  action,  simple  in  his  pre- 
dilections, somewhat  austere  in  his  manners,  he  became  at  length  not  only  cour- 
teous, but  even  courtly  in  his  address;  not  only  social  but  even  genial  among  the 
scholai*s  and  statesmen  of  the  sunny  South,  and  he  defended,  in  word  and  in 
deed,  the  **  peculiar  Southern  Institution."  Seemingly  made  for  hard  work, 
having  the  New  England  instinct  for  the  self-denying  toil  to  which  his  early  life 
was  inured,  he  yet,  in  his  later  years,  indulged  himself  in  Hterary  leisure,  and 
in  mild  agricultural  employment  on  a  Southern  plantation.  He  was  an  aspiring 
man,  but  single-hearted  and  guileless  in  all  his  efl^orts  for  excellence  or  for  infla- 
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FROM  TUE  REV.  WILLIAM  PINKNEY,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  st.  uatthew^b  axd  bt.  uark.%  pbxiiob  ocobob's  couarr, 

Bladiiibbueo,  Md.,  October  12, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tn  compliance  with  your  request,  and  not  without  a  pftinful  dis- 
trust of  my  ability  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  a  theme  so  replete  wilh  moiml 
and  intellectual  l)eauty,  I  will  give  you  my  personal  recollections  of  the  lale 
George  McElhiney,  D.  D., — a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  MaryUodj  aad  mj 
impressions  of  his  character.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  my  own  ezuDi- 
nation  for  Orders.  From  that  period  to  the  day  of  his  death,  I  wu  bonooicd 
with  his  warm  personal  friendship — I  say  honoured,  because  the  disparity  inonr 
years,  and  his  high  standing  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  would  not  have  war- 
*  ranted  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  us.  Through  his  influence  I  was 
called  to  succeed  him  in  the  interesting  charge  in  Somerset  County,  where  he 
had  laboured  with  such  self-denying  zeal  and  distinguished  success.  I  corres- 
ponded with  him  regularly  to  the  day  of  his  death.  So  that  I  testify  of  what  I 
know,  and  bear  witness  of  what  I  have  both  seen  and  felt. 

Dr.  McElhiney  was  a  man  of  rather  remarkable  personal  appearance.  He  was 
not  above  the  medium  height,  but  possessed  a  physical  frame  of  ancommon 
vigour.  His  face  was  strongly  marked,  rather  stern  in  its  general  expression, 
but  at  times  illuminated  with  a  smile  of  singular  sweetness.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  and  his  head  admirably  shaped,  the  only  model  a  phrenologist  would  have 
desired  for  his  illustration  of  high  intellectuality  and  firmness  of  will.  EiMrgy 
rather  than  grace  was  the  type  of  the  physical  man.  Uis  face  was  the  looking- 
glass  of  the  soul,  and  the  transparency  of  the  mirror  was  never  obecared. 

His  manners  were  frank  and  open.  Naturally  diffident,  he  was  neTerlhdess 
sufficiently  self-possessed  to  be  quite  at  ease  in  company.  He  loTed  to  mtn^ 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  aeqnin- 
ments,  the  salient  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  genial  sunshine  of  his  disposition, 
he  was  always  a  welcome  and  agreeable  companion.  I  never  knew  a  nan  of 
more  evenness  of  temper.  Cheerfulness  was  with  him  a  Christian  dutj.  Ho 
strove  to  make  every  one  satisfied  and  happy  who  came  within  the  range  of  his 
influence.  True  it  is  there  was  at  times  a  straight-forward  honest  hluntneis  is 
his  manner,  which  M'as  rather  displeasing  to  strangers.  But  it  was  the  imprcs- 
sion  of  a  moment,  for  the  abruptness  soon  disappeared,  and  you  were  charmed 
with  the  ingenuousness  and  frankness  of  the  refined  Christian  gentleman.  He 
could  not  bear  seeming — he  detested  hypocrisy^  and  like  most  men  whodraid 
the  appearing  to  be  what  they  are  not,  he  appeared  sometimes  to  disadvanta^ 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  intelligent  society,  and  no  man  was  more  competoit 
to  mingle  in  it,  and  leave  his  impress  upon  it.  At  home  upon  all  subjects,  he 
possessed  a  natural  fluency  in  conversation  which  enabled  him,  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  disciplined  mind,  to  bring  out,  when  he  willed,  things  newand  old, 
to  interest  and  instruct  others. 

His  mental  and  moral  character  were  remarkably  developed.  Strength  and 
beauty  were  happily  combined  in  the  former,  and  high-toned  integrity  and  kyve 
of  truth  in  the  latter.  He  was  quick  in  his  perceptions  and  deliberate  in  his 
judgment.  With  a  memory  singularly  retentive  he  united  a  keen  power  of  h)gi» 
cal  precision,  and  a  beautiful  appreciation  of  all  that  was  elegant  in  taste  and 
rich  in  imagination.  I  should  say  that  strength  was  the  predominating  intellee- 
tual  facult}'.  Cogent  in  argument,  he  saw  at  a  glance  through  the  most  snhtlt 
sophistry,  and  threaded  tlie  fwrplexing  labyrinths  with  ease. 

His  love  of  truth  and  high-toned  manliness  of  soul  were  in  exqutsite  keepin| 
with  his  mind.  To  see  him  once  was  to  see  him  always.  Those  who  knew  Mb 
well,  knew  always  where  to  find  him.     Con.Mstcnt  in  himself,  he  loved  contis- 
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teney  in  others,  and  respected  honest  differences  of  opinion,  though  he  noTer 
floaght  to  coalesce  things  in  themselves  incongruous  and  incapable  of  union 
wiihout  a  gross  compromise  of  principle.  In  all  my  correspondence  with  him,  I 
do  not  remember  a  line  that  I  did  not  approve  of,  con  amoref  so  fiir  as  the  moral 
tone  was  concerned.  Love  and  truth  were  the  sparkling  lights  that  shone  all 
ihroogfa  and  through  it.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal;  for  our  correspondence 
was  of  the  most  unreserved  character,  carried  on,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
mneh  to  excite  and  arouse  the  most  gentle  and  loving  spirit.  He  was  singularly 
free  from  selfish  ends  and  aims.  Qualified  to  fill  the  highest  position  in  the 
Chareh,  and  eminently  fitted  for  the  most  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness,  he  was 
eonteoled  to  toil  on  in  the  most  quiet  and  retired  path.  He  never  troubled  him- 
self about  results — they  belong  properly  to  God,  and  with  God  he  ever  delighted 
to  lesTe  them.  I  have  known  him  to  be  disappointed  in  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends,  who  believed  him  to  be  suited  to  another  sphere  than  the 
one  he  occupied,  but  I  never  saw  him  ruffled  or  discomposed  by  the  result.  Fail- 
ures which  depressed  others,  excited  and  stimulated  him.  He  was  hereby 
roused  to  greater  exertion.  And  it  was  no  marvel  that  it  was  so,  for  he  was 
satisfied,  and  only  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  who, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  laboured  to  secure  for  the  Church  his  services  in  a 
field  worthy  of  his  rare  endowments.  Humility  was  the  ornament  of  his  private 
and  public  life. 

Uis  character,  as  k  preacher,  may  be  quickly  told.  He  always  used  manu- 
script. His  enunciation  was  beautifully  distinct  and  clear.  He  practised  more 
Sttooessfully  than  any  one  I  have  heard  the  noble  rule  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
Towels,  and  leaving  the  consonants  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  was  not 
less  accurate  in  orthoepy.  His  manner  was  nervous  and  energetic,  full  of  sin- 
cerity and  e«'iruestness.  lie  was  neither  rapid  nor  slow.  He  used  but  little 
action,  but  the  little  he  used  was  natural  and  unstudied,  forcible  and  impressive. 
His  great  fear  of  being  artiticial  or  affected  impaired  to  some  extent  his  powers 
of  oratory.  His  voice  was  strong  and  clear,  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  richness 
of  modulation,  although  somewhat  wanting  in  tenderness.  Had  his  tones  but 
faithfully  echoed  the  deep  yearning  sympathy  of  his  heart,  he  would  have  been 
truly  eloquent.  His  matter  was  admirable.  His  uncommon  command  of  Ian> 
guage,  his  rich  vein  of  thought,  his  deep,  practical,  earnest  piety,  his  profound 
theological  attainments,  his  strong  statement  of  his  subject  and  close  textual 
adherence  to  the  theme  discussed,  all  conspired  to  make  him  a  powerful  sermon- 
izer.  He  did  not  divide  his  subject  in  the  formal  way,  common  with  many  of 
his  day.  His  divisions  were  gradually  developed  in  successive  stages,  and  that 
gave  a  freshness  and  beauty  to  his  discourses,  that  were  pleasing  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  a  rapid  writer,  generally  throwing  off  at  a  single  sitting  the  whole  ser- 
mon or  lecture.  I  have  known  him  to  write  two  sermons  from  Friday  evening 
to  Saturday  night.  He  suffered  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  habits  of  pre- 
paration for  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  he  never  failed  to  impart  instruction  and 
delight.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  first  rhiQ  pulpit 
teacher  J  taking  into  consideration  the  power  to  combine  pleasure  with  instruc- 
tion, beauty  with  strength,  weight  of  matter  with  clear  perspicuous  language  as 
the  vehicle  of  its  transmission. 

His  character,  as  a  pastor,  presents  a  noble  field  for  observation  and  com- 
ment. Dignified  and  grave  in  all  his  deportment,  he  diffused  into  his  holy 
(Silling  the  breathings  of  an  earnest,  laborious,  self-denying  spirit.  He  loved  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  sought  to  do  them  good.  Calm  and  deliberate  in 
judgment,  he  was  competent  to  guide  them  in  difficulty,  and,  full  of  sympathy, 
he  was  as  prompt  as  he  was  competent.  Labouring  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  his  fulfilment  of  all  his  engagements,  and  no  man 
could  have  exceeded  him  in  strict  punctuaHty.    Nothing  was  permitted  to  inter- 
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fere  with  his  official  duties.  Neither  company,  nor  the  Gharms  of  his  studio,  in 
which  his  soul  seemed  to  revel,  could  divert  his  mind  fh>m  the  calls  of  distress 
or  the  offices  of  love.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  his  work  aboTS  ererj 
thing  beside.  There  was  a  powerful  moral  influence  in  this  beautiful  punctuality 
and  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  calling  of  liis  life  and  choice.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  shared  equally  in  his  tender  regard  and  soothing  sympathy.  And  never 
have  I  witnessed  a  more  noble  specimen  of  the  true-hearted,  dignified  and  earnest 
man  of  God,  than  when  I  hate  seen  him  by  the  bedside  of  the  poor  disciple, 
and  beneath  the  lowly  roof  that  sheltered  him.  So  soft  and  touching  was  his 
manner,  so  earnest  and  glowing  the  spirit  that  burned  within  him,  as  he  pointed 
Heavenward  the  meek-hearted  saint,  and  set  forth  the  soothing  infliienoes  of  the 
Cross  in  the  midst  of  life's  perplexities  and  cares,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  foretaste 
of  Heaven  for  him  to  go  forth,  as  God's  ambassador,  to  the  hovels  of  wretclied- 
ness  and  want.  A  splendid  casuist,  deeply  versed  in  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  singularly  clear  in  liis  views  of  truth,  he  was  able,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  give,  with  the  tongue  of  a  ready  speaker,  sage  counsel  to 
guide,  and  words  of  pcTwer  to  comfort.  For,  strange  to  say,  he  who  on  the 
floor  in  debate  was  confused  and  embarrassed,  in  conversation  by  the  side  of  tlie 
sick  and  afflicted,  was  fluent  and  copious  in  the  outgush  of  soul  and  the  soggei- 
tions  of  comfort. 

Dr.  McElhiney  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Councils  of  the  ChuKh— 
not  as  a  debater,  for  he  seldom,  if  ever,  spoke;  but  as  a  man,  wise  in  Judgmeut, 
firm  in  purpose,  cautious  in  spirit  and  conservative  in  principle.  His  inflneuce 
was  felt  where  his  voice  was  not  heard  nor  his  presence  seen.  It  was  the  iufln* 
cnce  of  settled,  established  character  and  habitual  prudence,  the  influence  of 
moral  honesty  and  manly  straight- forward  independence  of  thought  snd  action. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  for  years;  sad  I 
do  no  disparagement  to  either  of  his  able  and  accomplished  compeers,  when  I 
say  that  no  one  displayed,  during  the  critical  and  exdted  period  of  his  pufaBe 
service,  a  more  enlarged  wisdom,  or  exerted  a  more  healthftil  and  conaemths 
influence. 

I  have  thus  traced  the  character  of  m}'  friend,  as  I  read  and  understood  it.  I 
knew  him  intimately,  and  I  have  never  known  a  more  honest  man.  His  msB- 
ory  is  still  cherished  by  many;  and  if  you  desire  to  test  the  soundness  of  ay 
estimate  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  you  have  only  to  go  to  those  whs 
were  his  contemporaries,  or  look  into  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Maryland,  while  he  participated  largely  in  her  councils,  and 
at  her  altars,  and  you  will  find  that  sweet  indeed  is  the  recollection,  and  s 
indeed  is  the  fragrance,  of  the  holy  active  lifo  he  led.  For  varied  and 
knowledge,  admirably  disciplined  mind,  the  heart  to  feel  for  another's  wocs,SBi 
the  heart  **  to  grapple,  as  with  hooks  of  steel,"  those  it  loves,  fidelity  to  Ui 
holy  calling  and  the  bright  gifts  to  adorn  it,  he  had  but  fow  equals  in  his  daj, 
and  no  superior  that  I  know  of.     Quiescat  pace — His  works  survive  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  PINKKST. 


WILLIAM  JACK30S, 


WILLIAM  JACKSON  * 

1820—184-1. 

WiLltAX  Jackson  was  bom  at  Tulbury,  in  the  County  of  Stafford, 
Esgluid,  on  the  30tti  of  January,  17^3.  His  parents  were  persons  of 
great  worth  and  devoted  piety,  anil  they  were  often  Tiaited  hy  clergymon 
ef  distinction,  among  whom  viaa  the  celebrated  Legh  lUchuiond.  Bui 
Bcareely  any  influence  seems  to  have  operated  ao  powerfully  in  the  fornia- 
iion  of  his  oharacter  as  that  of  hia  own  beloved  pastor,  the  Kev.  G.  W. 
llatchixisoii, — a  grandson  of  the  last  Colonial  Governor  of  Massaohnsetts. 
For  the  raemory  of  thta  excellent  clergyman  ho  always  cherished  a  tmly 
reverential  and  affectionate  regard  ;  and  be  was  aoeustonied  to  say  that, 
next  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souU,  he  waa  the  model  whom  he 
deaired  to  follow. 

At  an  early  period  ho  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  bk  gnilt 
■nd  danger,  and  most  of  Win  reading  was  of  a  very  serious  character.  He 
wsa  particularly  fond  of  reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progrcs.^ ;  and  before  he  waa 
twelve  years  old,  he  had  read  it  through  seven  times.  But,  notwithataud- 
tag  these  promising  developments  of  his  early  youth,  as  well  as  the  good 
inslruclions  and  vigilant  care  of  his  parents,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  evil  associaleB,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was,  to  use  his  own  espres- 
sion,  "  a  rant  Deist."  During  this  fearful  period  in  his  history,  however, 
his  ontward  life  was  uniformly  correot,  and  there  was  no  approach  to  pro- 
fancneas,  or  sensuality,  or  any  other  vice  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  after- 
wards said  that  he  ■■  was  ripe  for  any  sin."  But  oven  then  he  was  ill  at 
ea^te ;  his  scepticism  would  not  bear  the  test  of  solitude  ;  but  it  ofteu,  in 
his  lonely  hours,  recoiled  upon  him  like  the  shadow  of  death.  About  this 
time  Providence  placed  in  his  way  a  copy  of  "  Jenkins  on  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion;"  and  that  book  waa  instrumental  of 
breaking  np  his  infidel  dreams,  and  bringing  him  to  repose  in  his  former 
eonvictions  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

But.  notwithstanding  he  had  recovered  his  speculative  belief  in  Chria- 

tiauity,  he  was  still  in  deep  darkness,  from  the  conviction  that  he  bad  no 

interest  in  its  gracious  promises ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  undergone  many 

revere   struggles,  and   passed   many  days  of  darkness,  that  he  reached   tho 

point  at  which  he  felt  that  bo  could  consistently  declare  himself  ou  the 

Lord's  side.     And  even  after  this,  he  was  not  a  little  harassed  with  doubts, 

,    aot  only  in   regard  to  his  true  character,  but   especially  on  the  question 

I  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Bis  attention 

I  bad  Gnst  been  directed  to  this  subject  as  early  as  1807,  hy  Legh  Richmond, 

'   who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  father's  ;  and  though  he  was  much  disposed 

to  beed  the  suggestion,  and  ever  after  kept  it  fresh  in  his  thoughts,  yet  ha 

imagined  that  there  were  obstacles  in  his  way,  which  it  would  be  difficult, 

if  not  impossible,  to  surmount.     After  he  had  made  considerable  progress 

Id    bis  studies,  he  became  impressed  with   the  conviction  that  be  was  too 

■  Hanob  {nBzed  to  Ui  Bnaaot, 
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young  to  judge  correctly  on  so  important  a  subject,  and  that  his  desires  to 
enter  the  ministry  were  prompted  by  improper  motives.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  resolved  to  relinquish  his  studies,  and  wrote  to  Hr.  Hutehinsoii, 
informing  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished,  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  the  obstacles  to  their  accomplishment,  and  his  determinatioii  to 
take  no  farther  steps  in  that  direction.  But  his  worthy  and  faithfoi  pastor 
urged  him  to  persevere,  and  encouraged  him  to  expect  that  his  way  would 
ere  long  be  made  plain.  Other  ministers  also  gave  him  similar  mdvioe; 
but  all  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  perplexity.  As  a  sort  of  last  resort, 
he  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  whose  wisdom  as  well  as  affection  he  bad  the 
utmost  confidence,  stating  to  her  frankly  all  his  difficulties,  and  evidently 
intending  to  repose  in  her  judgment,  whatever  it  might  be.  For  some  re^ 
son  or  other, — probably  from  being  doubtful  what  to  say,  or  nnwilling  to 
assume  responsibility, — she  did  not  answer  his  letter ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
considered  this  as  a  providential  injtimation  that  he  ought  not  to  proceed ; 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act  accordingly. 

But  still  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  decision.  He  eonld 
not  resist  the  conviction,  or  at  least  the  apprehension,  that  God's  claims 
were  upon  him  for  service  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  and  this 
deprived  him  of  all  enjoyment.  But,  after  having  thus  passed  seTcnl 
months,  his  prospects  began  to  brighten,  and  in  his  diary  for  Angnst  10, 
1815,  he  makes  the  following  record: — 

''  This  night,  after  attending  the  monthly  meeting  to  hear  the  mfsskmaiy  aceonnti, 
and  feeling  my  heart  warmed  by  them  with  raissiuuary  seal,  I  found  coarage  to  oom- 
municatc  to  my  dear  mother,  for  the  first  time  personally,  my  intentiont.  1  thank 
my  God,  she  received  it  apparently  very  well,  and  only  expressed  that  relQCtanOB 
Avhich  a  tender  mother  naturally  would  feel  in  the  prospect  of  separating  IbRrter,  ia 
this  world,  from  her  child.  The  way  opens,  and  the  view  brightens;  may  my  snl 
inereasoj  and  may  I  he  made  daily  more  fit  for  the  work  by  a  continually  dcepeniog 
heart  knowledge  of  the  truth  I  would  communicate." 

But  the  great  question  with  him  was  not  even  yet  decided — ^his  mind  still 
continued  to  vibrate  between  strong  hope  and  deep  discouragement ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1817  that  he  could  see  that  Providence  had  opened 
before  him  a  clear  path.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  elder  hrotfaer,  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  returned  to  America,  and  Mr.  JmIemb' 
was  induced  to  accompany  him.  After  his  arrival  here,  the  dovd  whidh 
had  so  long  hung  over  him  passed  away.  In  view  of  the  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness which  here  opened  before  him,  and  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  labourers  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  he  could  not  resist  the  oonTietion 
that  the  Providence  of  God  called  him  to  carry  out  his  hitherto  half-formed 
purpose,  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  ministry  on  this  side  the  Atlantis. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  he  entered  on  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  He  v.  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  had  just  been  called  to  the  Ree> 
torship  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1820,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  tte 
Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alezandiis, 
D.  C. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Oeorge^ 
Parish,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  Here  he  laboured  about  two  years;  sad, 
during  this  period,  was  permitted  to  witness  a  very  considerable  adTaoce* 
ment  of  tlie  religious  interests  of  the  parish.     In  1822,  he  was  ordained 
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Priarty  sad  ftbont  tbe  nme  time  was  invited  to  the  Rectorahip  of  St.  Paul's 
dnndiv  OlMStertown,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  In  accepting 
tin*  invitatiim,  he  consented  to  become  the  successor  of  several  ministers 
cl  aakaowledged  ability  and  eminent  usefulness ;  but  his  sound  and  vigo- 
his  earnest  piety,  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his 
felicitous  and  attractive  style  of  preaching,  soon  rendered  him 
m  gtnsral  favourite  with  all  classes,  and  secured  to  him  an  influence  not 
to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors.  His  ministry 
attended  with  great  comfort  to  himself,  and  with  a  rich  blessing 
t9  hia  people.  He  also  became  very  generally  known  and  highly  respected 
thro«^iont  the  Diocese,  and  was  more  than  once  elected  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee. 

Early  in  the  year  1827,  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmer,  who  had 
been  removed  to  the  Presidency  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Here  also 
the  manifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  soon  followed  in  the  train  of  his 
labours.  In  May,  1831,  while  he  was  attending  the  Convention  at  Nor- 
folk, an  unusual  religious  interest  commenced  in  his  congregation,  which 
extended  also  to  Christ  Church,  and  very  soon  grew  into  a  quiet  but  pow- 
erfol  revival.  The  result  of  this  was  that,  in  July  following,  after  some 
extra  services  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Henshaw,  about  ninety  in  the  two  churches  were  admitted  to  the 
rite  of  Confirmation. 

During  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Mr.  Jackson  exerted  an  important 
influence  in  aid  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church,  though 
Lis  energies  were  more  particularly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Kducation  of  Pious  Young  Men  for  the  Ministry,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia.  In  both  these  institutions  he  felt  an  interest  that 
not  only  prompted  him  for  the  time  to  the  most  vigorous  eff'orts,  but  never 
grew  less  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1)^.32,  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York ;  and,  though  he  declined  the  first  call,  yet  when  it  was 
repeated, — seconded  by  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  many  excellent  minis- 
ters, whose  judgment  he  felt  bound  to  respect,  he  was  constrained  to  regard 
it  as  a  call  of  Providence  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  He,  therefore, 
removed  to  New  York,  though  the  separation  between  him  and  his  people 
was  an  occasion  of  deep  mutual  regret. 

The  Church  in  New  York,  of  which  he  now  took  charge,  had,  owing  to 
a  concurrence  of  adverse  circumstances,  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion— the  congregation  had  become  divided  and  scattered ;  the  Sabbath 
SchW  broken  up ;  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  activity  well  nigh  extin- 
P'ii>bed  ;  so  that  his  work  there  seemed  almost  like  beginning  and  carrying 
forward  a  new  enterprise.  IJut  here,  as  in  the  places  where  he  had  pre- 
viously laboured,  ho  was  eminently  successful ;  so  that  when  he  made  his 
final  remove  to  the  West,  five  years  afterwards,  he  left  behind  him  a  large, 
united,  and  every  way  flourishing  congregation. 

In  18^50,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  in  England,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  him.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
in  1^37,  ho  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  while  suffering  from  the  effect  of 
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it,  indulged  in  repeated  efforts  in  public  speaking,  and  thereby  brought  on 
an  affection  of  the  throat  which  threatened  the  most  seriooa  oonseqneMes. 
Being  now  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Loubville,  Ky.,  bit  bent 
friends,  much  as  they  valued  his  services,  felt  that  thej  had  no  right  to 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  believiogt  as  they 
did,  that  the  change  of  climate  would  be  favourable  to  his  health,  and 
might  possibly  be  the  means  of  lengthening  out  his  life.  It  was  deemed 
important  that  he  should  cease  from  preaching  altogether,  after  relinqnieh- 
ing  his  charge  in  New  York,  until  he  should  enter  upon  that  in  LooiaviUe ; 
but  his  zeal  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  he  preached  one  sermon  at 
least  in  each  place  where  he  stopped  to  visit  his  friends.  The  oonaeqnenoe 
was  that,  when  he  reached  Ohio,  his  voice  had  so  entirely  failed'  bim  that 
he  was  unable  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  He  regarded  this  as  a  dark 
shadow  falling  upon  his  path,  and  perhaps  as  ominous  of  the  approaehiag 
end  of  his  labours ;  but  his  heart  was  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  be 
feared  not  what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  him.  In  writing  to  his 
friends  in  New  York,  he  had  alluded  to  his  somewhat  darkened  prospects, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  Louisville,  no  less  than  three  diffsrent  prqMh 
sals  had  come  to  him  from  those  authorized  to  make  them,  to  fill  importaat 
posts  of  usefulness,  which  would  give  entire  rest  to  his  voice.  He  was  not 
a  little  affected  by  this  instance  of  the  Divine  goodness,  as  well  as  the  gsne* 
reus  consideration  of  his  friends ;  but  as  he  had  been  entirely  oonsoientieas 
in  going  to  the  West,  and  had  done  it  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  feeling,  ka 
could  not  consent  to  be  diverted  from  the  immediate  object  whieb  bad  ear- 
ned him  thither,  by  any  thing  short  of  imperious  necessity. 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Louisville,  and  chiefly  throngb  his  instni* 
mentality,  the  erection  of  the  noble  edifice  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  been 
commenced,  and  then  abandoned  on  account  of  the  financial  distress  of  the 
country,  was  resumed  and  carried  successfully  forward  to  its  oompletioD. 
It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  church  architecture,  creditable  alike  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  congregation,  and  the  wisdom  and  efikdenej  of  the 
Hector. 

Mr.  Jackson's  labours,  while  in  Louisville,  as  daring  every  preeediag 
part  of  his  ministry,  were  at  once  highly  acceptable  and  nsefol.  He,  in 
turn,  became  very  strongly  attached  to  the  people  of  his  ohaige,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  that  nothing  but  death  might  effect  a  separation  betweee 
them.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Bpisoopale  of 
Indiana ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  said  more  than  once 
that  rather  than  be  called  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  Western  Bishop,  Is 
would  pray  that  he  might  be  taken  to  his  Master's  more  immediate  sef* 
vice  in  Heaven.  That  event  proved  to  be  nearer  probably  than  eilhcr 
himself  or  his  friends  had  anticipated. 

During  a  visit  to  Cincinnati,  in  November,  1848,  whither  be  bad  genets 
attend  the  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Soeietyv  sad, 
by  request  of  the  Board  in  New  York,  to  deliver  an  Address  on  the  esar 
sion,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  from  which  he  never  reeomred.  Hs, 
however,  continued  his  labours  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  thopgk 
not  without  much  difficulty  from  the  affection  of  his  throat,  and  the 
qucnt  feebleness  of  his  voice. 
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Oa  tha  eTenisg  of  Tbarsdaj,  February  15, 1844^  the  day  preceding  that 
<«  wUeh  he  was  attaoked  by  the  illDess  whioh  had  a  fatal  terminatKm,  he 
waa  o»  a  aoeial  visit  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  when  the  conversation  hap- 
peaad  to  tnni  on  the  snperstitioiis  notion  that  Friday  is  an  nnlncky  day. 
**  I  have  always  been  surprised,"  said  he,  **  that  superstition  should  have 
seleeted  that  day  as  unlucky.  To  me  it  is  the  best  day  of  the  week,  next 
to  the  Lord's  day.  I  always  think  of  it  as  Good  Friday, — the  day  on  which 
ike  greatest  good  was  accomplished  for  our  sin-ruined  world.  If  I  regarded 
days  in  this  way  at  all,  I  would  sooner  select  than  avoid  Friday  for  under- 
taking  any  greair  work." 

It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  next  day  (Fxiday) 
the  mortal  malady  seized  him,  and  the  Friday  following  accomplished  its 
work.  ]5uring  the  whole  intervening  period,  he  was  speechless,  though  not 
entirely  insensible.  The  greatest  anxiety  for  his  recovery  was  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  surrounding  community;  and  on  Sunday  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  bis  recovery,  and  affectionate  allusions  to  his  illness 
made  in  their  Sermons,  by  ministers  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, and  Boman  Catholic  Churches  in  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  He 
died  jnst  at  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  23d  of  November,  1844,  in  the  fifty- 
seeond  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  married,  not  far  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  to 
Margaret  A.  Byron,  whose  mother  was  an  English  lady,  and  resided  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  had  no  children.  Mrd.  Jackson  still 
(1868)  survives,  and  resides  in  England. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  B.  B.  SMITH,  D.  D., 

Kalorama,  near  Louisville,  Kj.,  ? 
February  24, 1867.  > 

My  dear  Sir:  I  met  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  for  the  first  time,  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  fall  of  1818,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Henshaw; 
jast  abandoning,  at  a  mature  age,  the  walks  of  business  life,  to  enter  upon  the 
higher  sphere  which  he  adorned  so  well.  Except  in  compactness,  and  in  a  shade 
perhaps  of  gravity  and  of  measured  movement,  his  personal  appearance  never 
Tftried  much  from  that  by  which  I  was  then  so  favourably  impressed.  He  was 
somewhat  under  the  medium  height,  rather  than  above  it,  decidedly  compact  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  massiveness  of  features  which  at  once  pronounced 
hiro  the  sturdy  Englishman  that  he  was;  and  the  impression  of  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple and  determination  of  will,  which  it  raised,  might,  perhaps,  at  first,  have 
been  somewhat  repulsive,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benignant  eye,  and  beaming 
smile,  which  at  once  assured  you  that  all  the  elements  of  his  character  were 
sweetly  tempered  by  a  gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart,  which  brought  his 
whole  life  into  most  beautiful  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
preacheil,  and  of  the  dear  Saviour  whom  he  so  lovingly  served. 

Of  all  the  clergymen  whom  I  have  intimately  known,  he  best  contrived,  by 
incredible  labour,  and  by  admirable  methods,  to  supply  those  manifold  deficien- 
cies which  result  from  the  want  of  early  classical  training;  and  the  lack  of  which 
he  never  ceased  deeply  to  deplore.  His  books  of  reference,  his  record  of  topics 
and  of  texts,  his  repository  of  illustrative  excerpts,  were  more  extensive  and 
perfect,  and  far  l>ctter  arranged,  than  those  contained  in  any  of  the  books.  And 
the  result  was  that  his  pulpit  was  more  various  and  more  instructive  than  is 
often  the  case  with  much  more  original  minds;  who,  drawing  exclusively  from 
their  own  resources,  and  exhibiting  those  resources  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
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and  under  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  genius,  are  much  more  apt  to  wwrj  than 
to  edify  their  hearers.  Enlarged  views  of  the  pare  Gospel,  and  still  larger 
personal  experience  and  observation,  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  DiTine  life*  sus- 
tained by  aids  like  these,  rendered  him,  everywhere,  a  favourite  praaeher;  and, 
in  the  estimation  of  his  own  people,  an  instructer  to  be  preferred  above  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  B.  SWTH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  C.  PITKIN,  D.  D. 

Albaht,  May  15, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  the  first  or  second  Sunday  after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  ts 
a  student  of  Theology  in  the  fall  of  183G,  Mr.  Francis  Vinton,  the  present  popu- 
lar minister  of  Trinity  Church,  called  at  my  room  and  said  that  I  must  certainly 
attend  St.  Stephen's  Church  with  him,  and  hear  the  Farewell  Sermon  of  the 
most  popular  preacher  in  the  city.  This  was  my  first  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Rev.  William  Jackson. 

I  remember  well  the  impression  that  he  left  upon  me.  I  did  not  think  him 
eloquent;  but  I  thought  that  I  saw  something  better  than  the  finest  oratory. 
Uis  appearance,  and  his  manner,  and  his  sermon,  were  entirely  different  from 
what  1  had  expected.  1  seemed  to  see  a  man  who  entered  into  the  whole  truth 
of  his  position;  and,  as  he  rose  up  in  his  pulpit,  and  took  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet Samuel  as  his  own, — '*  Behold  here  I  am;  witness  against  me  before  the 
Lord  and  against  his  anointed;  whose  ox  have  I  taken;  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken;  or  whom  have  I  defrauded;  whom  have  I  oppressed;  or  of  whom  have  I 
received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?  and  I  will  restore  it  to  you,"^ 
und  sustained  himself  throughout  in  the  same  high  tone  which  blended  into 
one,  Christian  humility  and  the  manliness  of  conscious  rectitude,  I  gained  a  new 
impression  of  the  powers  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

He  was  then  leaving  St.  Stephen's  for  his  new,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  final, 
home  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Four  years  from  that  time  I  was  settled  in  the  same 
city  with  him,  where  we  exercised  our  separate  ministries  in  perfect  hamuNiy 
until  his  death.  And  I  can  truly  say  tliat  the  impression  that  he  first  made 
upon  my  mind  was  not  effaced,  but  ratiier  deepened,  by  our  future  tnteroonise. 

He  was  reputed  a  Low  Churchman,  and  belonged  decidedly  to  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Evangelical  School  of  Theology;  but  practically  he  had  very 
high  views  of  the  work  and  the  office  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  (though  be 
would  perhaps  have  scrupled  at  the  name,)  and  in  conducting  the  Church  Ser- 
vice, he  impressed  on  others  his  own  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  strength,  and 
beauty,  lie  held  his  convictions  very  strongly,  and  there  was  occasionally 
something  in  his  manner,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  severity;  but  he  was 
withal  genial,  and  tolerant  of  a  great  deal  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own 
views  of  Christian  doctrine,  where  there  was  apparent  honesty  of  pmrpose. 
I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  objected  to  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
young  man  of  whom  he  had  not  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  I  replied  by 
reminding  him  of  precisely  the  same  view  presented  lately  in  our  beariiy  1^  a 
Bishop  whom  he  very  highly  esteemed.  *'  Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  **tlie  man 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  say  many  things  myself  in  the  pulpit, 
which  I  should  think  very  suspicious  if  said  by  certain  persons,**  and  then  he 
immediately  added,  seriously, — *'  because  I  qualify  the  statements,  and  more- 
over my  well  known  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Church  polity  prareBtsIl 
mistakes."  Ilis  preaching  was  direct  and  practical,  always  interesting,  and  fre- 
quently rising  to  great  power.  lie  delighted  in  expositions  of  Seriptnrs.  He 
was  a  good  extemporaneous  speaker,  and  was  always  ready,  not  onlj  in  ths  pal* 
pit,  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  interest. 
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He  wat  T«rjr  strict  in  manj  of  his  views  of  Christian  dutj,  and  resolnte  in 
praetiGaUj  maintaining  thorn.  At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  his  ministry 
sm  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  the  Senior  Warden,  with  a  promptness 
wirfoh  eh^racterised  the  parish,  gave  him  a  check  for  his  salary  in  the  Vestry 
room  before  service  on  Sunday  morning:  Mr.  tfackson  refused  it,  not  only  with 
great  ^Ugnity,  but  with  an  air  that  implied  a  censure  on  its  being  offered  on  Sun- 
day; and  the  circumstance  led  to  a  temporary  coolness  between  them.  This, 
however,  passed  away,  when  they  came  to  understand  each  other's  distinctive 
eharacteristics  and  excellences. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  thus  recording  my  impressions  of  a  man  whom  I  shall 
never  cease  to  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance,  and  who  is  well  entitled,  by  his 
substantial  worth,  and  his  good  use  of  the  talents  given  him,  to  a  high  place 
among  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Yours  very  truly,  THOMAS  C.  PITKIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  P.  HUMPHREY,  D.  D. 

PROrKSSOR  IN  THE  DANVILLE  (PRESBYTERIAN )    THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT. 

Danville,  Ky.,  February  22, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jackson  commenced 
soon  after  be  assumed  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church  in  Louisville,  in  1837, 
and  continued  until  his  death,  in  1844.  My  intercourse  with  him  matured  rather 
slowly,  for  the  reasons  that  he  was,  by  many  years,  my  senior  in  age;  we  were, 
also,  in  the  service  of  different  branches  of  the  Church;  and  the  professional 
labours  of  both  were  so  exacting  as  to  limit  us  very  much  to  our  respective 
spheres.  But  this  distance  gradually  diminished  under  the  attractioncT  of  his 
manly  virtues  and  Christian  graces ;  so  that  I  am  able  to  write  these  lines  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character  and  course  of  life. 

In  person,  he  was  of  ordinary  stature,  and  wore  the  appearance  of  robust 
health.  His  hair  was  short,  thin  and  gray;  his  countenance  placid;  his  step 
firm,  his  air  prepossessing  and  gentlemanlike;  his  temperament  calm  and  uniform. 

In  his  intellectual  character,  a  certain  vigorous  common-sense  was  the  pre- 
dominant quality.     He  was  not  brilliant,  perhaps,  or  profound,  or  keenly  dia- 
lectic, so  much  as  accurate  and  judicious  in  the  processes  of  the  understanding;, 
and  not  unfrcquently  thorough  also  and  forcible  therein.     Among  his  favourite* 
authors  were  Cecil  and  Legh  Richmond.     He  had  something  in  common  with^ 
both  of  these  excellent  men.     His  conversation  and  sermons  exhibited  the  epi- 
grammatic point  of  Cecil,  and  his  exemplary  and  useful  life,  and  his  thorough, 
evangelical  spirit,  reminds  us  of  the  career  of  Richmond. 

The  particular  communion  to  which  he  belonged  has  reason  to  cherish,  a^ 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  labours  in  Louisville.  During  his  ministry  there, . 
of  about  seven  years,  he  formed  a  new  Episcopal  congregation,  and  secured  the 
erection  of  a  fine  house  of  worship,  lie  became  the  Rector  of  the  new  parish, 
leaving  behind  him  a  vigorous  congregation  in  Christ  Church;  and  accomplish* 
ing  the  whole  work — confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  under- 
takings of  the  pastor — in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  all  the  parties  to  the  movement.  The  success  of  this  labour  is  the  kighr: 
est  tribute  to  his  good  sense,  piety,  and  discreet  and  sober  zeal. 

Ilis  private  life  was  wholly  blameless;  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  worldv 
he  mingled,  with  singular  skill,  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  with  the  amenity  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  He  never  challenged,  and  never >failed 
to  win,  the  respect  due  to  his  exalted  worth. 

It  was  understood  that  he  enjoyed  an  eminent  standing  among  the  CIdrgy  of 
his  own  communion,  and  that  he  was  generally  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a 
prominent  candidate  for  the  Episcopate.    To  the  affectionate  respeat  ia  wbieh 
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lie  was  beld  by  the  ministers  of  other  persuasions,  for  his  piety,  sonndnesf  in 
the  faith,  deTotion  to  his  work,  exemplary  and  godly  life,  I  bear  the  most  anple 
and  willing  testimony.  Ilis  sudden  death  was  lamented  by  the  people  of  God  of 
all  denominations  in  the  city,  not  less  sincerely  than  by  those  whom  he  served  in 
the  Gospel.  And  to  this  day  his  memory  is  fragrant  and  honoured  amoiy  them 
all.  Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  P.  HUMPHREY. 


-♦♦■ 


STEPHEN  WILSON  PRESSTMAN. 

1822—1843. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  J.  C  CLAY,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  November  10, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  some  brief  notices 
and  recollections  of  the  late  Key.  Mr.  Fresstman  of  Newcastle,  and  I  do 
it  with  the  greater  readiness  and  confidence,  because,  during  most  of  the 
time  that  he  resided  there,  there  was  a  personal  intimacy  between  him  and 
myself,  which  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,' and  obaerring 
his  many  admirable  qualities. 

Stephen  AVilson  Fresstman,  the  son  of  William  and  Ann  Ferguson 
(Cattell)  Fresstman,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1794.  On  the  father's  side,  he  was  of  Irish  descent;  on  the  mother's 
side,  of  English ;  and  both  parents  were  connected  with  the  lipisoopal 
Church.  His  mother's  father.  Major  Ben  Cattell,  was  an  officer  in  the 
Kevolutionary  arm}',  and  at  an  early  period  was  taken  prisoner  of  war,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  confinement  in  a  damp  room,  fell  into  a  consumption 
which  very  soon  terminated  his  life.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  leal 
and  liberality  which  he  evinced  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  His  widow, 
after  the  war  was  over,  was  married  to  General  Mordecai  Giat,  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  Maryland  line. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Fresstman  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  but  removed  early 
to  Charleston,  where  he  was  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  bnuneiB  for 
many  years.  He,  however,  retired  from  business,  and  returned  to  Balti- 
more, about  the  year  1808  ;  and  there  his  son,  Stephen  Wilson,  receired 
the  greater  part  of  his  education,  at  an  excellent  school,  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Brown.  He  had  entered  a  counting  room  but  a  short  time  before  the  war 
of  1812  was  declared;  when,  evincing  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice, he  obtained,  through  the  friendly  offices  of  General  Smith  of  Haij* 
land,  a  Lieutenant's  Commission  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  On 
reaching  the  Canada  lines,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  several  engage- 
ments. Among  others,  (mentioned  in  Niles'  Register,)  he  was  selected  by 
General  Smyth  to  take  charge  of  the  land  force  sent  to  aid  Commodore 
Elliott  in  his  expedition  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  capturing  the  Britisli  war 
vessels,  Detroit  and  Caledonia.  This  was  regarded  as  a  very  successful  and 
brilliant  action,  especially  as  being  among  the  first  of  a  series  of  nanl 
successes  on  the  Lakes.  He  was  afterwards  highly  distinguished  in  the 
battle  of  Lyon's  Creek,  where  he  acted  as  Brigade  Major.     Such  was  the 
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gWd  bplnloQ  entertained  hj  the  War  I>Lpiirtment  of  hi^  military  quaiifica- 
twn»,  tlinl,  uf(«T  the  Deelaratiou  of  Peace,  lie  was  still  reiiiineil  m  no  officer 
i&  Ihe  «rmv. 

But  his  inoliiittiioDS  were  leading  him  Id  H  direclion  in  which  he  felt  it 
to  b«  lii«  duty  lo  engage  in  a  higher  warfare,  and  to  dcvoie  all  hia  energies 
ta  BulHlaicg  the  enomiea  of  Christ,  aod  extending  his  Kingdom  anioug  men. 
He  (lid  not  oflvn  apeak  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  when 
engaged  in  active  duly  as  a  soldier.  But  I  have  been -told,  on  good 
aDiiuiritir,  [hat,  in  a  oonversation  nhieh  be  had  with  the  late  Chief  -Jnstico 
Booth,  who  was  oue  of  hi«  Vestry,  and  a  personal  friend,  he  mentioned 
that  hie  mind  was  Brat  awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion,  when.  a« 
an  Aid  to  the  Officer  in  command,  he  was  led  to  think  of  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  in  finding  his  hor^c  leaping  over  Ihc  hodies  af  some  who  had  been 
slaiu  in  battle.  The  impressions,  thus  produced,  were,  under  the  inflncncc»° 
of  the  HolySpirit,  cherished  by  him.  nntil  be  became  a  decided  and  earnest 
Christian.  After  the  War  terminated,  be  resigned  big  commission,  and 
was,  f>r  some  tiro  or  three  years,  engtiged  in  bnsinegs  in  Baltimore.  He, 
however,  on  mature  reflection,  becamo  convinced  that  it  was  his  dnty  tti 
enter  the  ministry;  and,  accordingly,  he  withdrew  from  secuUr  engage* 
tnenis,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  sacred  office, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dashiall  of  Baltimore. 

Mr-  Prcsstman  WM  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virgiiua,  on 
the  Ilth  of  July,  1822,  and  Pnest  'by  the  same  Bishop  on  the  lotb  of 
Juno.  1823.  Soon  after  bis  ordinatinn  as  Deacon,  he  a.'cepled  a  call  to 
the  Church  at  Dumfries,  in  the  same  Stat«.  Here  he  remained  until  1823, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Clay,  who  had  -been,  for  many 
years.  Rector  of  Immanuel  Church,  Newcastle,  De.,  he  was  oalled  to  that 
old  and  interesting  parish,  where  he  laboured  with  much  faithfolness,  and 
great  acceptableness  to  the  congregation,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  18-13,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  bis  age. 

Most  persons  in  this  region  remember  the  sensation  that  was  prodttoed 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  burning,  about  the  year  1834,  of  the  steamer 
William  Pcnn,  one  of  the  Baltimore  line  of  boats,  running  on  the  River 
Delaware,  and  of  the  loss  of  life  thereby  occasioned  to  some  of  the  passen- 
gers. Mr.  Pre«stman  was  on  board  at  the  time,  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Mr.  Presstman  was  married  to  Ann  Brundige,  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1822.  By  this  marriage  be  had  five  children.  Mrs.  P.' 
died  in  1834  ;  and  in  October,  1336,  about  two  years  after  ber  death,  be 
was  married  again  to  Sarah  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady  of  great  excel- 
lence of  character,  and  who,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  relation  o(  a  cler- 
gyman's wife,  proved  a  "  help  meet  "  for  him.  He  had  no  children  by  bis 
second  marriage. 

Mr.  Pre°stmnn  occupied  a  most  respectable  position  asa  clergyman.  He 
bad  a  clear  and  rigorous  mind,  and  bis  sermons  were  alwaya'  listened  to 
with  interest  and  profit  by  the  highly  intelligent  congregation  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  And  while  be  commanded  the  respect  of  his  congregation 
by  bis  pulpit  performances,  he  won  their  esteem  and  love  in  his  every  day 
intercourse  with  them,  by  bis  affable  and  agreeable  manners,  bis  {deaaut 
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and  instmotlve  conversation,  and  his  uniformly  conBiiteiit  deportmont. 
They  could  not  but  feel  that  in  him  were  delightfully  blended  the  Gentle- 
man, the  Christian,  and  the  Faithful  Minister  of  the  GospeL 

He  was  a  man  who  cared  little  for  popular  applause.  His  temperament 
led  him  rather  to  avoid  than  to  court  observation.  His  desire  manifestly 
was  not  so  much  to  be  prominent,  as  to  be  useful,  in  the  Ghnroh*  Yet  the 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  excellent  qualitiesy  both  of 
head  and  of  heart,  led  to  his  being  often  appointed  to  plaoes  of  honour  and 
responsibility.  He  was,  for  many  years,  President  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware.  Of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Church,  composed  in  its  triennial  sessions  of  four  clerical,  and  firar  lay, 
delegates  from  each  Diocese,  he  was  uniformly  elected  a  member ;  and  on 
one  occasion  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  the 
honourable  and  difficult  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canons, 
— a  position  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  and  entire  BatiB&otion 
to  the  Convention. 

Among  the  most  cherished  incidents  of  Mr.  Presstman*8  life  was  the 
fact  that  several  officers,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  army,  beeiao 
communicants  of  the  Church  under  his  ministry. 

The  illness  which  terminated  the  life  of  this  excellent  man  was  of  short 
duration, — only  about  two  weeks ;  and  affecting,  as  it  did,  his  brain,  and 
producing  delirium,  there  was  little  opportunity  of  conversation  with  him 
in  regard  to  his  feelings  and  hopes  in  the  near  view  of  eternity.  In  his 
lucid  intervals,  however,  his  thoughts  were  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  his 
flock.  The  approach  of  death  gave  him  no  alarm ;  and  all  who  witnessed 
it  felt,  and  all  felt  who  had  known  how  beautifully  religion  had  been  exem* 
plified  in  his  life,  that  he  slept  in  Jesus,  to  awake  at  the  last  to  a  joyful 
resurrection. 

With  great  regard, 

I  remain  truly  youn, 

J.  G.  CLAT. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  ALFRED  LEE,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  Or  DELAWJLBI. 

WiLMnroTOH,  D>.,  Jan.  20, 18S8. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  my  highly  esteemed  and  laments^ 
friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Prcsstman,  embraced  only  the  last  two  yeanofiui 
life.  On  account  of  its  brief  continuance,  it  is  not  therefore  in  my  power  to  eoa- 
tribute  much  in  the  way  of  personal  recollections  to  your  biographical  sketch. 

When  I  first  met  Mr.  Presstinan,  in  1841,  his  appearance  was  that  of  robnit 
health,  and  gave  promise  of  a  long  life.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  hia  oonili- 
tution  had  suffered  from  exposure  incident  to  his  service  in  the  army  during  lis 
war  of  1812,  and  was  already  giving  way  to  an  extent  which  his  frienda  bjai 
means  suspected.  He  was  in  person  about  the  middle  stature,  and  daring  Ui 
later  years  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  style  if 
countenance  massive  and  strong.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  grave  and  aai- 
ous;  to  a  stranger,  at  first  glance,  it  might  have  seemed  austere,  but  benigaiy 
and  kindliness  might  be  soon  read  there,  upon  closer  observation.  It  reqninii 
however,  an  intimate  acquaintance  to  appreciate  the  innate  wit  and  giaU 
humour  which  belonged  to  his  character.     In  manner  he  was  always  courteofl 
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»id  gontlemtnly — among  his  pnrticiilitr  frlcndo,  very  companion  able  and  agree- 
able; mnii  in  th«  dnmrktir  circln,  c^xtrcmcly  nlTecUnnatc. 

Mr.  Presstman  miiKt  tiave  iip|wared  a  wry  different  rnan  in  carlj  nnd  in 
Ikter  life.  The  daring  soldier,  tho  volunteer  fur  posts  of  peril,  hnd  bvdome  emi- 
nently ■  man  of  pcnm;  exceedingly arerso  to  controversyor  collision.  Tu  thoM 
nn*cq  a  tinted  with  hi*  hiNtory,  and  igiiorHiit  of  bis  firmness  and  resolution,  liis 
tensitieenesB  and  cnution  might  Hcem  to  border  on  timidity.  But  whilq  his  cour- 
1^  irna  unquestionable,  prudence  became  more  developed  with  advanoing  years, 
and  ho  shrunk  with  dread  iVom  the  asperitiog  of  strife,  or  the  interruption  of  tba 
peaceful  lonor  of  his  quiet  pastoral  duties. 

Mr.  I'rcEStman  performed  public  religious  services  with  great  solemnity.  In 
lh«  pulpit  his  manner  was  imprcHsive,  but  he  used  little  action,  and  was  not 
impassioned  in  delivery.  But  he  was  so  evidently  sincere  and  unrnest  that  he 
■cf  ured  the  confldcncc  and  attention  of  his  hearers,  while  the  good  ticnso  and 
practicnt  tone  of  his  sermons  rendered  him  an  acceptable  and  profitable  preacher. 
Uearcr  enjoyed  the  high  recpect  and  unfeigned  alTection  of  his  parishioners. 

Tliough  Mr.  Presstman's  last  illness  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fbrbid  hja 
becrinf ,  in  any  considerable  degree,  what  might  be  called  u  death-bed  testimony, 
yet  his  blameless  and  holy  life,  after  proiessiug  his  faith  in  the  Redeainer,  gava 
the  best  and  most  satixfuctory  assurance  that  for  him  to  depart  and  to  be  witb 
Christ  was  far  better. 

I  remain,  Her.  and  dear  Sir 

With  sincere  regard,  yours, 

ALFRED  LEE. 


EDWARD  NEUFVILLB,  D.  D .• 

18^4—1851. 

Edward  Neufville  was  born  in  Wosbington  City,  in  the  ye»r  1802 ; 
bat  was  early  adopted,  and  subsequently  educated  by  a  distinguiahed  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  came  to  the  North  for  both  his  olas^ical 
and  theological  education.  He  had,  for  a  while,  some  oonncotion  with 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  but  all  that  I  can  ascertain  concerning  it  is 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  McVicar,  one  of  the 
Profeaaors  in  the  College  : — "  I  have  searched  in  vain  the  College  Records 
for  the  date  and  continuance  of  Mr.  Neufville's  connection  with  our  insti- 
tution. I  know  that  he  attended  Lectures  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  during  that  period  was  an  inmate  in  my  family ;  but  I  have  do 
record  of  dates,  and  only  know  he  did  not  gradaatc.  My  only  recolliBCtioDa 
of  him,  at  that  period,  arc  of  marked  gentlencea  and  amiability,  with  per- 
fectly correct  deportment." 

Mr.  Ncufvillc  passed  from  Columbia  College  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  in  New  York,  where  he  received  his  education  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry.  He  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  Bishop 
Bowen  of  South  Carolina,  in  1824,  when  he  had  not  yet  attained  hia 
twenty-second  year.     He  was  settled  shortly  after,  in  the  small  rural  pariili 
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of  Prince  William's,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  laboured  most  aooepUblj 
till  the  winter  of  1827,  whea  ho  was  called  to  the  Ilectonhip  of  Christ 
Church,  Savannah,  Ga.,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Ecv.  Abiel  Carter.  He  accepted  the  place,  though  it  inTolTcd  great 
responsibilities, — considering  especially  that  he  wa«  only  twentj-fiTe  yean 
of  age,  and  had  been  in  Priest's  Orders  but  a  few  months. 

In  1828,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  B.  Bullock, 
who  died  in  1833.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children; — one  son  who 
died  very  young,  and  a  daughter  who  survived  her  father  about  two  jean. 
He  was  subsequently  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock,  bj 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  who,  with  their  mother,  still  (1855)  survire. 

In  1845,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Franklin  College,  Ga. 

Dr.  Neufville's  death  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  intet^ 
est.  His  disease,  which,  in  its  earlief  stage,  excited  little  or  no  alarm, 
took  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse,  developing  rapidly  delirium  and  stupor. 
On  the  Friday  before  his  death,  Bishop  Elliott  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
to  administer  the  Communion  to  him ;  though  he  was  not  without  appre* 
hension  that  his  mind  was  too  much  unstrung  to  permit  him  to  engage 
intelligently  in  the  celebration  of  that  ordinance.  But  to  the  surprise  it 
all  who  witnessed  it,  the  dying  man  seemed  to  rally  for  the  occasion,  tad 
responded  distinctly  through  every  portion  of  the  Communion  Service ;  and 
when  the  Bishop,  approaching  him  to  administer  the  elements,  put  to  him 
the  question, — *'  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  doing?"  his  distinct  answer 
was  ^*  perfectly;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  bread,  joflt 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  darkness.  Once  again,  he  joined  in  prayer  with  those  aroand 
his  bedside,  and  then  sunk  into  a  lethargy  from  which  he  was  never 
aroused.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
His  Funeral  was  attended  on  Sunday  morning,  the  5th,  on  which  occasiop 
Bishop  Elliott  delivered  a  highly  pathetic  and  appropriate  addroas,  which 
was  published. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS,  D.D., 

BECTOR  or  8T.  AMDREW's  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadblpria,  Jane  18, 186ft. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  have  asked  of  mc  a  difficult  work, — to  portray  the 
character  of  my  friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Xeufville,  whoso  warmth  and  parity  of 
heart  and  gentleness  of  life  ina<Ic  him  beloveil  of  all.  He  had  few  of  those  lalieDt 
points  or  well  defined  characteristi<"s,  which  constitute  the  head-land  of  Biogn- 
phy.  lie  was  not  a  man  of  vast  intellectual  i)ower,  nor  of  very  profound  acquire- 
ment; yet  his  knowledge  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  his  mind  acted  witk 
promptness  and  vigour.  His  sermons  were  attractive  without  being  remarkable 
for  strength;  his  delivery  was  graceful  without  rising  to  what  I  fhould  call  very 
decided  oratory. 

The  point  in  which  he  especially  excelled  in  the  ministration  of  the  sanctaaiy, 
was  in  performing  the  Service  of  the  Church.  I  have  never'  heard  oar  aaUtM 
and  admirable  Liturgy  read  so  truthfully  or  impressively  as  it  was  by  him. 
The  silvery  clearness  and  musical  ring  of  his  voice,  the  just  conception  of  thi 
words  he  was  to  utter,  the  exquisite  modulation  and  ompbasia  which  he  gave  ti 
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iU  YMioiM  pftrto,  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling  and  apparent  oblivionsness  of  self, 
which  penradod  the  whole  Service,  gave  to  his  reading  a  charm,  a  finish,  which  I 
hftTa  never  seen  equalled,  and  whicli  I  never  expect  to  see  excelled.  His  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  so  effective  and  critically  accurate  as  often  to  prove  an  exposi- 
tion. He  seemed  to  depict  the  scene  with  what  may  be  termed  the  lights  and 
shades  of  a  perfectly  modulated  voice  ;  and  when  he  read  such  chapters  as  con- 
tain the  History  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  Fight  with  Qoliath,  the  Healing 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  ninth  of  John,  or  tlie  unfolding  of  the  Beauiteetion  ia 
the  fifteenth  of  the  First  of  Corinthians,  the  mind  would  be  wholly  enchained; 
and  I  have  si»en  his  audience  as  much  entranced  under  the  melodious  intonations 
and  w^l  adapted  emphasis  of  his  voice,  as  under  the  power  of  the  most  eloquent 
disconrsA. 

In  his  pastoral  duties.  Dr.  Neufville  went  in  and  out  among  his  people,  like  a 
moving  blessing.  The  memory  of  several  scenes  associated  with  this  branch  of 
his  duty,  in  connection  with  the  serious  illness  of  myself  and  family,  will  never 
fiide  f^om  my  mind.  The  soothing  tenderness  of  his  manner,  the  genuine  sympa- 
thy of  his  heart,  and  his  earnest  efforts  to  impart  spiritual  consolation  and  bene- 
fit to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  made  him  peculiarly  welcome  to  the  houses  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement.  « 

And  he  knew  how  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoiced,  as  well  as  to  weep  with 
those  who  wept.  His  vivacious  manner,  his  lively  conversation,  his  graphic 
delineation  of  men  and  scenes,  his  imperturbable  good-humour,  and  his  uniform 
inoffensiveness,  made  him  everywhere  agreeable  and  popular.  His  intercourse 
with  persons  of  other  denominations  was  frank,  generous  and  Christian,  and 
tboQgh  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  Church,  lie  yet  loved  all  those  who 
loved  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

His  influence  in  Savannah  was  great  and  eminently  salutary,  but  its  power 
was  particularly  seen  in  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  of  which  he  was,  for  many  3'ears, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Head,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee. Through  his  influence  it  was  compacted  and  strengthened;  and  gener- 
ously waiving  what  might  have  been  considered  as  constituting  a  claim  to  the 
Episcopate,  by  reason  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  in  Georgia,  ho  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  electing  to  that  high  office  the  noble-minded  man  who  now  occu- 
pies the  post  of  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  Diocese.  It 
was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Christian  meekness  to  see  the  cider  thus  give  way 
to  the  younger,  the  leader  take  the  place  of  a  subordinate;  and  no  less  deltghtAil 
was  it  to  behold  the  generous  aid  and  uninterrupted  harmony  which  ever  marked 
his  intercourse  with  Bishop  Elliott,  of  whom  he  felt  justly  proud,  and  of  whose 
Episcopate  he  was  such  an  important  and  supporting  pillar. 

In  person,  Dr.  Neufville  was  slightly  built,  of  delicate  proportion,  with  a 
beaming  face,  the  muscles  of  which  he  could  control  in  a  marvellous  manner. 
Ilis  eyes  sparkled  under  his  heavy  eye-brows,  and  his  fine  forehead  was  crowned 
with  thick  curly  hair.  lie  very  much  resembled  some  of  the  portraits  I  have 
seen  of  Bishop  IIel)er.  Ilis  step  was  quick,  his  movement  rapid,  his  dress  par- 
ticularly neat,  and  every  thing  about  him  1)ore  the  air  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  Address  delivered  by  Bishop  Elliott,  at  the  Funeral 
of  Dr.  Neufville,  sketches  his  character  in  a  most  faithful  and  felicitous  manner, 
and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  generous  appreciation  of  the  one,  and  the  exalted 
virtues  of  the  other. 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS. 
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EDWARD  THOMAS  * 

1825—1840. 

Edward  Thomas,  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Hasell  and  Ann  Thomas, 
was  born  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  S.  C,  on  the  28th  of  September,  ISOOl 
On  the  paternal  side  he  was  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Thomas,t  who  was  the  first  Missionary  sent  to  South  Carolina  bj 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris;  and  on  the 
maternal,  from  Thomas  Walter,  a  celebrated  Botanist,  and  the  author  of 
*<  Flora  Caroliniana."  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father^  and  was  left  to 
the  care  and  direction  of  his  mother, — a  person  of  a  richly  endowed  and 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  consistent  and  elevated  piety.  To  her  judi- 
cious training  and  excellent  example  he  was  indebted,  under  Ood,  for  Us 
earliest  religious  impressions  ;  and  h'er  many  virtues  ho  ever  held  in  most 
grateful  remembrance.  His  early  childhood  was  spent  in  a  village  callsd 
Pineville, — a  favourite  resort  for  health  during  the  summer  months;  and 
there,  at  a  Grammar  School  of  some  repute,  was  laid  the  ground-work  of 
his  education.  He  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  knew  him,  in  his  earlier  yean, 
as  the  amiable  and  pleasing  child,  and  the  discreet,  studious  and  pioM 
youth ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  probably,  neithsr 
then  nor  in  maturer  years,  did  he  ever  make  an  enemy.  He  very  earif 
discovered  a  great  fondness  for  reading  the  Scriptures ;  as  an  illustraiioi 
of  which  it  is  related  of  him  that,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  OM 
of  his  friends,  on  entering  the  room  where  he  was,  found  him  so  absorbed 
in  reading  a  book,  that  he  did  not  even  notice  his  entrance ;  and,  much  ii 
his  surprise,  on  approaching  him,  he  found  that  the  book  which  had  m 
riveted  his  attention  was  the  Bible.  With  such  a  turn  of  mind,  it  is  aoft 
strange  that  his  eye  should  have  been  early  turned  toward  the  ministry. 

In  1817,  he  left  the  school  at  Pineville,  and  became  a  member  of  tk 
Sophomore  class  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia.     Here  ts 
maintained  a  high  rank  for  both  scholarship  and  deportment,  and  graduatd  I 
with  honour  in  1819.     By  this  time  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  ezed" 
lent  mother ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  went  to  reside  for  a  wkib  j 
at  Cambridge,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  some  of  the  advantages  for  j 
improvement  afforded  by  Harvard  College.     After  a  few  months,  he  trssr 
ferred  his  residence  to  New  Haven,  and  had  some  general  oonneotion  vid 
Yale  College,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  a  longer  period.     In  itt 
he  entered   the   Theological   Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
received  as  a  candidate  for  Orders  in  South  Carolina.     Here,  by  his 
teons  manners  and  meek  deportment,  he  won  the  love  and  admiratioaif , 

•  Churchman,  1841. — MS.  from  Mr«.  Thomas. 

t  Rev.  Samuel  Tbomas  nrrived  in  Soiitli  Carolina  from  England  in  1702,  and 
appointed  bv  the  Governor,  Sir  Nathoniel  Johnwm,  to  the  Cure  of  the  people  fettled  afii  Ai 
three  branches  of  Cooper  Kiver;  bat  he  wns  (iir(>eted  to  make  Goose  Creek  the  prineipri  yl» 
of  his  rcMdcncc.     His  labours  were  attended  with  consiJeniblo  success.     He  derottd  e  pHia 
of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  noproes,  nn»l  taught  twenty  of  them  to  read.     He  wtd^ 
Kngland  in  1705,  and  returned  in  October  of  ttie  sniiie  year.     In  a  few  days  alter  hiianMl^i 
died,  **  much  lamented  for  his  sound  doctrine,  cNomplHry  life  and  indnstry;  after  havl^lf  J 
»  good  foundation  for  his  successors  to  carry  on  the  work  no  had  begun.'' 
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all ;  and  of  the  few  of  hia  contemporaries  in  the  Seminary  who  suryive, 
there  are  some  who  hear  a  gratefal  testimony  to  his  good  influence  in 
moulding  and  improving  their  characters.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he 
returned  to  his  native  State ;  and  in  Fehtuary,  1825,  was  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Order  of  Deacons  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Biahop  Bowen.  He  immediately  entered  on  hb  work,  and  became  a  mis* 
sionary,  first  to  Furfield  District,  and  afterwards  to  Greenville,  in  both 
whiok  Dutriots  he  rendered  acceptable  service  to  the  few  members  of  his 
eonimnnion  whom  he  found  there ;  and  in  Greenville  he  was  instrumental, 
[  bj  hia  unremitting  exertions,  in  establishing  the  first  Episcopal  Church. 
He  had  some  opposition  to  encounter  in  this  enterprise ;  but  it  gradually 
died  away  before  his  bland  and  conciliatory  spirit,  united  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  to  his  own  convictions  ;  and  even  those  who  differed  from  him  most 
widely  could  not  but  admire  his  pure  and  elevated  character. 

In  February,  1826,  he  was  married  to  Jane  M.,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Theodore  GaiUard,  for  many  years  a  highly  respected  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  South  Carolina, — a  lady  whose  fine  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  the  helper 
ef  his  labours.  In  April  following,  he  was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders  by 
Biahop  Bowen.  The  term  of  his  mission  not  having  expired,  he  returned 
to  Oreenville,  and  in  February,  1827,  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of 
Trinity  Church,  on  Edisto  Island,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  emi- 
Bently  useful. 

In   1834,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
betrayed  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  disease,  which,  from  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  hereditary  tendency,  he  had  always  feared.     Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  he 
actually  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  Vestry,  but,  instead  of  accepting 
it,  they  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  the  summer,  hoping  that  travelling 
and  consequent  change  of  air  would  restore  his  health,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  resume  his  labours  among  them.     He  acceded  to  their  proposal ; 
l>ut,  as  the  experiment  resulted   less  favourably  than  he  expected,  and  he 
fltill  continued  an  invalid,  he  requested  that  the  resignation  of  his  charge 
Blight  take  effect,  without  any  qualification.     He  immediately  directed  his 
coarse  to  St.  Augustine,  Fa.,  where  he  hoped  that  rest  from  his  labours, 
tfnd  a  milder  climate,  would  so  invigorate  his  constitution  that  he  might 
y  iresume  his  official  duties.     During  his  residence  there,  his  health  gradually 
improved  so  that  he  was  able  to  render  occasional  assistance  to  the  clergy- 
.  XB&n  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  administer  counsel  and  consolation  to  many 
^  "^^lio,  like  himself,  had  resorted  thither  as  invalids.     The  manner  in  which 
'  «*i8  services  there  were  appreciated  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  when 
^  Vacancy  occurred  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  place,  the  Rectorship 
""^•^  offered  to  him.     This,  however,  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  what- 
•y^r  service  he  might  be  able  to  perform,  was  imperatively  called  for  in 
***  native  State.     Having  realized  the  beneficial  effect  upon  his  health  of 
*  ^'osidence  for  some  time  in  St.  Augustine,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina, 
^**d,  in  1836,  accepted  a  call  to  the  Parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley  County, 
^  "that  State.     Here  he  prosecuted  his  labours,  with  great  assiduity,  among 
"^^  coloured  as  well  as  the  white  population,  and  continued  in  good  health 
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until  the  winter  of  1837-38,  when  the  disease  of  which  he  died  (an  affec- 
tion of  the  bowelb)  began  first  to  show  itself. 

In  the  early  stage  of  his  illness,  no  serious  alarm  Beems  to  have  been 
felt,  in  respect  to  it,  either  by  himself  or  his  friends.  In  the  Bummcr  of 
1838,  he  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  waa 
much  recruited,  so  that  he  was  able  to  labour  with  little  or  no  interraption 
during  the  succeeding  winter.  In  the  summer  of  1839,  as  he  had  become 
more  feeble,  he  made  another  journey,  by  request  of  his  congregation,  and 
returned,  having  experienced  apparently  a  like  favourable  effect.  It  tamed 
out,  however,  that  the  hopes  which  were  now  awakened  in  respect  to  hii 
continuance  were  delusive.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1840,  his  yonngeit 
child,  a  little  boy  of  sixteen  months,  was  taken  from  him  by  death ;  and 
the  very  strong  affection  which  he  had  for  his  children  rendered  this  a  Tfij 
severe  afQiction.  He  performed  the  service  at  the  funeral  of  the  child, 
little  suspecting  that  the  time  when  he  should  follow  him  waa  so  near  aft 
hand.  From  that  time  a  perceptible  change  for  the  worse  appeared  in  tki 
state  of  his  health.  On  the  24th  of  May,  he  preached,  morning  andaft6^ 
noon,  and  baptized  two  children,  which  exhausted  him  so  completely  that 
he  went  to  bed  never  to  rise  again.  His  disease,  which  had  now  rea^d 
to  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  occasioned  him  the  most  intense  suffering,  hot  b 
endured  it  with  calm  submission  to  God's  will ;  and,  though  feeling  adcni 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  could  nen^ 
thclcsst  rejoice  that  his  times  were  in  God's  hand,  and  had  a  delightful  ttt 
fidence  that  it  would  bo  gain  for  him  to  die.  During  an  illneas  of  ■! 
weeks,  his  Bible  was  constantly  kept  under  his  pillow ;  and  not  a  ml 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  He  took  a  moat  affecting  leafltf 
his  family,  tenderly  charging  his  young  children  to  read  the  Bible  and  bit , 
their  God  and  Saviour  ;  and  shortly  after,  with  his  mind  clear  and  TigMH 
in  its  exercises  till  the  last  moment,  he  passed  gently  and  trinmphandytfj 
his  reward.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1840,  in  the  fortieth  jearrfi 
his  age,  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  ministry.  Onr  the  day  following, 
remains  were  interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Strawberry  Chapel,  one  rf I 
churches  which  he  served.  The  othar  church — that  of  Biggin — TUt^\ 
tablet  in  grateful  remembrance  of  him,  in  the  inscription  upon 
speak  of  him  as  **  a  well-learned,  sound  and  practical  theologian,  a 
ful  instructer,  a  persuasive  preacher,  a  patient  and  condescending 
a  true  friend  of  their  children,  and  a  lively  example  of  Chriatian  Ui 
meekness,  moderation,  and  heavenly-mindedness.'* 

Mr.  Thomas  left  a  widow  and  five  children, — two  sons  and  three 
tcrs.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  lawyer  in  Nebraska  Territory,  and  the 
physician  in  New  York  city. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas,  a  selection  from  hia 
sermons  was  published,  in  one  volume,  duodecimo,  with  a  brief  In< 
tion  by  his  widow.     The  discourses  arc  highly  creditable  to  both  tbe 
and  heart  of  the  author. 
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JKOM  THE  KT.  KEV.  W".  R.  WHITTINGHAM,  D.  D.. 


BiwiMoftt;,  March  81, 1868. 
■nd  dear  Sir:  I  wuiilil  gladly  fullil  tlio  wishes  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  by  giv- 
faforuiation  concui'niiig  tny  lung-  departed,  Uut  still  freslily  rumombored 
■j,  Tiieud,  bad  I  any  tbing  or  Tatue  to  iuipart.  But  I  knew  liim  only  M 
lOoaiiected  in  Ibe  Tbeologiou!  Seuiiimry  in  New  York,  and  by  a  oorres- 
hkof  no  long  ditraliou  after  \\is  rcmuval  tbcoce  to  alitor  on  the  duties  of 
lIMry.  It  H'as  but  for  a  year  that  we  were  togetber  in  tbe  Seminary, 
^c«s  of  a  domestic  kind,^ — the  death  of  n  near  relative,  I  tbiiik,  haviug 
tf/i  him  to  relinquisb  the  third  year  of  his  couriie,  which  would  have 
inded  with  my  second. 

f|bigh  standing  among  his  fellow-students,  and  with  the  Professors  of 
^tion,  others,  I  am  sure,  can  testify  as  strongly  as  I  should  feet  di«- 
fr  do,  were  it  necessary.  Quiet,  pjitient,  steady  attention  to  all  his 
iad  consequent  success  in  their  dischArge,  was  the  distinguishing  charac- 
Ifbis  student  life. 

ha  genial  cheerfulness  of  hi:!  tempernment  cast  a  roseate  hue  over  the 
^F  of  his  way,  and  shod  n  kindly  iatluence  on  all  around  him.  To  me, 
HkUr,  it  made  him  more  than  a  friend ,— a  life-long  benefactor.  Together 
)Mlier  member  of  his  class,  the  Rev,  J.  Latrrence  Yfonnet,*  (too  soon 
NKi  UB  by  an  early  death,)  and  my  beloved  and  revered  friend,  the  pre- 
tlvof  St.  Paul's  Church,  BulTulo,  beseemed  to  take  delight  in  correcting 
Hand  extravagances  in  a  young  and  very  inexperienced  fellow-student, 
lubsequent  career  bus  been  fnvourabty  affected  by  their  joint  attentions 
sinterestedly  bestowed. 

mild  steadiness  of  my  friend's  character  is  that  which  now  remains 
impressed  on  my  memory,  as  having  been  influential  with  me  for  good, 
lent  endurance  and  impertiirliable  good-nature  won  my  lave:  and  that 
be  was  unwearied  in  turning  it  to  account  for  bis  own  kindly  ends,  of 
j;  and  correcting  a  dispo.iition  that  must  have  been  any  thing  but  altroo- 
)is  mature,  well -balanced,  and  yet  femininely  gentle,  mind.  His  quiet, 
r  of  carrying  on  bis  work  was  efficient  to  a  degree,  which,  however  much 
»e  remained  unaccouipliHhed,  no  sterner  or  harsher  discipline  would  ever 

almost  forty  years,  tliis  is  really  nearly  all  that  I  remember  of  him — the 
lerived  from  his  society.  Never  for  a  day  has  it  ceased  to  call  forth  my 
le,  nor  has  the  sen.se  of  it  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  ripe 
iliip  and  sound  Judgment,  that  then  commanded  the  respect  of  a  young 
c,  might  have  been  soon  forgotten;  but  the  claims  of  love,  which  the 
's  heart  availed  itself  of  tlie  opportunity  to  throw  around  its  captive,  are 
id  strong  ns  ever. 

my  dear  Sir,  must  be  answerable  for  the  egotism  of  this  note,  as  you 
pon  having  what  1  know  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  I  know  only  how  much  I 

Very   respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

W.  R.  WHITTINGHAM. 

u  Lawbekce  Tvorret  waa  a  gradaats  of  the  OeDeral  Theoliwiiial  StmlnaTT  In  Naw 
1821,  remived  Deacon'e  Onlera  on  the  Ut  of  Septembtr  of  Ibat  y«ar,  from  Biihop 
New  Jexify,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  lod  died  ihortlj  after  hli  ordinaUoo. 
I  joung  man  of  gnat  promiae. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  W.  MARSHALL,  D.  D., 

IflSSIONABT   OF  ST.   JOHM'b   OHAPBL,  CRARLXSTOX. 

Charlestoii,  S.  C,  Febmmry  26, 1858. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  (acoording  to 
3'oiir  request)  some  **  personal  recollections  "  of  the  late  Rer.  Edward  Thomas 
of  this  Diocese,  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  numbering  among  mj  most  inUmate 
and  valued  friends.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  when  he  wiaa  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  then  located  at  New  Haven,  and 
I,  a  student  of  Yale  College.  Though  at  different  institutions,  we  were  modi 
together. 

He  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches,  in  height.  His  countenance  bespoke  the 
amiability  and  benevolence  which  were  the  predominant  traits  of  his  character. 
His  natural  abilities,  which  were  of  high  order,  were  well  imprOTed  by  itadj. 
Few  clergymen  (as  I  learned  from  many  sources)  were  moreiaithful  and 
ful  in  their  pastoral  relations.  His  many  excellences  commanded  the 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  ardently  loved  his  Church,  and  so  oonTincid 
was  he  of  the  truth  of  her  distinctive  principles,  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  biiiv 
them  to  the  notice  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with  them.  His  whole 
demeanour  was  so  earnest  and  persuasive,  that  he  seldom  ftiled  to  bring  over  Is 
his  views  those  who  differed  from  liim.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  CsMSl 
and  Rubrics.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I  could -not  an 
him  often  during  his  ministry,  as,  after  my  return  to  South  Carolina  and  ordi- 
nation, my  parish  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  where  I  reuded  until  ate 
his  death.     Our  mutual  regard  continued  undiminished. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  laudable  undertaking, 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

ALEX.  W.  MARSHALL. 


FROM  THE  REV.  PAUL  TRAPIER  KEITH, 

RECTOR  or   ST.   RICHAEL's  CHURCH,  CUARLE8T0X,   •.  0. 

Charlestox,  January  16,  IM> 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Mr.  Thomas,  of  whom  you  ask  me  to  give  yom  SMi 
account,  was  reared  in  a  different  part  of  the  State  from  myself^  and  wlws  Wl 
came  into  the  ministry,  our  charges  were  much  too  remote  for  frequent  or  isl^ 
mate  intercourse.  We  were  a  year  together  at  the  South  Carolina  CoB^ 
though  ho  was  so  modest  and  retiring  that  I  scarcely  knew  him,  our  rooms  Wim 
in  separate  buildings.  At  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  howoverili 
were  thrown  closer  together;  and  during  the  nine  months  of  oar  intereoani' 
there,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  hold  communion  with  one  so  amiable,  seMAb 
and  pious.  Plain  and  simple  in  his  wants  and  manners,  and  stadioos  In  Ml 
habits,  it  required  the  nearest  approach  to  appreciate  his  worth.  He  was  vMf 
highly  esteemed  by  Bishop  Bowen;  who,  I  remember,  on  my  return  from  tin 
Seminar}',  asked  ni}'  opinion  of  him,  and  on  my  replying  that  he  was  oneof  fli 
loveliest  and  most  attractive  characters  I  had  ever  known,  promptly  addei^ 
'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  have  been  impressed  in  the  same  way.** 

Mrs.  Thomas,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  committed  a  number  of  bis  si^ 
mons  to  me  for  correction,  with  a  view  to  their  being  published;  but,  slthsifk 
they  were  written  without  any  expectation  that  they  would  ever  sse  the  Vlf/^ 
and  had  apparently  never  undergone  any  revision,  they  were  characterised  If  ■ 
such  remarkable  accuracy,  that  T  scarcely  had  occasion  for  an  erasnre  or  inia* 
lineation.     The  sermons,  though  by  no  means  highly  elaborate,  contain  a  gitH 
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DDiit  nf  Dinnc  truth  set  forth  m  n  simple,  ilircct  and  impressive  (oru\,  anil  arc 
.1  fitted  to  nssist  the  Cbrisliaii  in  his  conflicts,  to  sustain  the  mourner  in  his 
ils,  and  to  quieken  uid  cleviLte  the  general  tone  of  evangelical  piety. 
Very  respccifully  yours, 

PAUL  TBAPIEB  KEITH. 


EDMUND  DORR  GRIFFIN* 

1820—1830. 

ND  DoHB  Grifpin,  son  of  George  and  Lydia  Griffin,  waa  born  at 
romiug,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1804.  Hia  maternal  grand- 
tier  nua  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  distiuguisbod  officer  a(  llie  Revolu- 
1.  In  1806,  his  father  removed  his  family  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
ere,  for  many  yearfi,  he  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
's in  the  State,  and  still  (1858)  aurrivea  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
tnnnil'a  earliest  years  were  marked  by  an  unoommon  gentleness  of  Cem- 

and  great  love'of  study;  and,  as  his  constitution  waa  delioate,  he  was 
)t  chiefly  in  the  country,  at  different  schools,  until  he  was  twelve  years 
kge.  At  that  period,  his  strong  attachment  to  home  led  him  to  request 
bis  father  that  he  might  be  placed  at  some  school  in  the  eity;  and, 
ordingly,  that  of  Mr.  David  Graham  was  seleolod.  at  which  he  continued 

two  year.*.  Here  his  progress  in  the  different  branches  of  study  was 
y  rapid,  and  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  developments  Buch  as  to 
e  promise,  if  his  life  were  spared,  of  a  career  of  honourable  nsefulnou. 
[n  his  thirteenth  year,  during  one  of  his  vacations,  he  made  a  visit  to 
roroing,  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  kept  a  journal  of  bis  tour  and  visit, 
ich  is  still  preserved,  and  which  exhibits  at  ouec  minute  observation, 
ined  taste,  and  glowing  sensibility.  Among  other  objects  of  interest,  he 
ight  out  the  field  on  which  the  disastrous  battle  had  been  fought,  in 
ich  hia  grandfather,  Colonel  Butler,  was  a  commander,  and  he  seems  to 
re  been  quite  indignant  at  certain  mistakes  into  ifhich  historians  had 
tn  betrayed  concerning  it.  The  visit  proved  highly  gratifying  to  him, 
1  he  would  gladly  have  remained  longer,  but  that  his  father,  who  accom- 
lied  him,  found  it  necessary,  after  a  short  lime,  to  return  to  New  York. 
When  Edmund  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Graham's  school  was  dis- 
itinued ;  and  as  Mr.  Griffin  thought  hia  son  too  young  at  that  time  to 
■*r  College,  be  placed  him  for  a  year  at  a  school  then  just  rising  into 
»t  celcbritj'  under  Joseph  Nelson,  LL.  B.,  afterwards  a  distinguiahed 
ofessor  of  Languages  in  Rutgers  College.  In  this  school,  oa  in  those  in 
ich  be  had  been  before,  he  was  the  master  spirit,  especially  in  cloeaioal 
rning;  and  some  of  his  Latin  poems,  as  well  as  his  poetic  versions  of 
■tiona  of  the  claasics,  were  considered  by  competent  judges  as  worthy  of 
aach  older  and  more  advanced  scholar.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  when 
was  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Colombia  College  ; 

•  Memoir  b;  Dr.  MoTlnkar. 
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and  the  very  severe  examination,  continued  through  seTeral  days,  to  which 
the  candidates  were  subjected,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  olass, — a  posi- 
tion which  he  never  lost  during  his  whole  college  life.  He  graduated  with 
the  highest  honour  in  August,  1823. 

On  leaving  College,  he  was  exercised  with  serious  doubts  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession ;  and  at  length  determined  to  enter  his  fiither*8  office  as  a 
student  at  Law.  After  being  thus  engaged  for  about  two  months,  he  found 
that  the  study  had  but  little  attraction  for  him,  and  he  felt  himself  secretly 
drawn  towards  a  more  sacred  vocation.  After  considerable  hesitation,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which,  at  that  time,  no  member  of  his  family  belonged.  Being 
doubtful,  however,  of  his  spiritual  qualifications  for  this  office,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  only  as  a  probationer,  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing  at  the  close  of  a  year,  provided  the  doubts  which  he  then  felt 
should  not  be  removed ;  and  meanwhile  he  declined  becoming  a  eommnnt- 
cant  in  the  Church.  This  arrangement,  though  somewhat  irregular,  was 
acceded  to  by  Bishop  Hobart ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Semi- 
nary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  autumn  of  182S,  youig 
Griffin's  name  was  enrolled  on  the  list  of  students. 

As  the  time  of  probation  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  drew  netr 
to  a  close,  he  consulted  his  father  in  regard  to  his  future  course,  and  the 
only  advice  which  his  father  gave  him  was  to  seei:  Divine  gnidanoe  by 
devout  meditation  and  earnest  prayer.  This  advice  it  was  believed  he 
faithfully  followed  ;  and  within  less  than  a  week,  his  purpose  to  enter  tk 
ministry  was  distinctly  formed.  On  the  Sunday  following,  he  became  i 
communicant  in  Christ  Church,  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  Ljell  was  then 
Rector.  Iktwccn  Dr.  L.  and  himself  there  quickly  grew  up  an  intinste 
friendship,  the  last  office  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,  was  tk 
administering  of  the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  young  friend  on  hii 
death-bed. 

In  August,  1826,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  by  Bishop  Hobait, 
in  St.  George's  Church,  in  the  village  of  Fishkill.  As  the  duties  of  Dei- 
cons  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  that  prescribed  for  Mr.  Oriffin  was  It  |l 
accompany  his  Diocesan  in  his  Episcopal  Visitation.  This  he  did  nhtu 
Utica,  and  there  stopped  to  siipply,  for  a  time,  the  pulpit  of  the  Rer.  K 
Anthon,  who  took  his  place  as  the  Bishop's  travelling  companion.  On  lit 
return  to  >^ew  York,  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  his  intiaste 
friend,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Shelton,  as  Agent  of  the  General  Theologiol 
Seminary  in  which  they  had  both  been  educated.  In  pursuance  of  thii 
appointment,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  proeeeiiri 
their  agency  for  several  weeks. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Griffin  received  a  call  from  the  Vestry  of  8t 
James'  Church,  Hamilton  Square,  New  York,  to  become  their  BeelM' 
Having  resiprncd  his  situation  as  Agent,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  enteiei 
on  his  duties  in  that  church,  and  the  associate  church  at  Bloomingddfc 
But  scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  labours  here,  when  he  was  inTitedl* 
officiate  temporarily  in  Christ  Church,  New  York,  as  the  associate  vi 
assistant  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Lyell.  This  invitation,  with  the  consent  of* 
Vestry  of  St.  James*  Church,  he  accepted;  though  he  still  continued  tt 
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olBeuito  at  St.  James'  a  part  of  the  time.  So  acceptable  were  his  services 
in  Christ  Gharch,  that  s  unanimous  call  was  soon  made  out  for  him,  and 
sifoaglj  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  his  friend  and  pastor.  He  was  himself 
somewhat  inclined  to  accept  it,  but  the  judgment  of  his  father,  in  the 
nifipo^ie  direction,  finally  prevailed.  He  declined  the  call,  and  completed 
bis  engagement  at  St.  James';  at  the  close  of  which^  in  the  spribg  of  1828, 
he  made  a  short  visit  at  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Shortly  alter  his  return,  he  had  some  alarming  symptoms  of  an  affection 
of  the  longs ;  in  conse<]aence  of  which,  under  medical  direction,  he  gave 
np  his  stodies  and  for  the  most  part  his  professional  duties,  for  three  months, 
and  spent  the  time  chiefly  in  travelling.  The  result  was  favourable,  and 
he  returned  home  apparently-  restored.  He  now  formed  the  purpose  of 
erossing  the  ocean,  and  visiting  some  of  the  European  countries,  with  a 
view  to.  general  improvement ;  though,  as  his  health  did  not  seem  to  demand 
a  suspension  of  his  labours,  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  such  a  step,  and  did  not  finally  do  it  without  the  full  approba- 
tion of  Bishop  Hobart.  He  sailed  for  Havre  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1828 ;  and  on  his  arrival  there,  after  a  passage  of  thirty  days,  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  months.  He  then  passed  on  to  Italy,  where 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  visiting  the  most  interesting  points ;  after  which 
he  made  his  way,  by  the  Netherlands,  to  England,  reaching  London  early 
in  August,  1829.  Here  he  remained  some  time,-  and  then  made  a  tour  to 
Che  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  visited  Robert  Sou  they  at  his  residence  in 
Keswick.  Thence  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  spent  three  months  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  some  of  its  ablest  men.  He  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  1st  of  April,  1830,  and  reached  New  York,  after  a  passage  of 
sixteen  days.  His  tour  had  been  one  of  great  interest ;  his  health  had 
been  improved  and  confirmed  ^  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  greatly 
increased  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  common  rejoicing  with  him  and  his  friends 
that  this  episode  of  foreign  travel  had  occurred  thus  early  in  his  professional 
Ufe. 

Within  a  week  after  his  return,  Dr.  McVickar,  one  of  the  Professors  in 
Columbia  College,  being  obliged  to  suspend  his  college  duties  on  account 
of  ill  health,  applied  to  Mr.  Griffin  and  another  accomplished  scholar,  both 
of  whom  had  been  his  pupils,  to  take  his  place  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion, during  his  temporary  absence  from  the  institution.  In  addition  to 
the  general  charge  of  History  and  Composition,  Mr.  Griffin  undertook  the 
immediate  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures,  which,  though 
written  with  but  little  premeditation,  were  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
and  still  remain  as  the  monument  of  a  ready  and  beautiful  as  well  as  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  mind.  The  uncommon  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  academic  duty,  was  gratefully  /icknow- 
ledged  by  the  students,  and  suggested  to  the  Trustees  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  new  Professorship,  with  the  special  view  of  securing  his  services  in 
it.  But  his  premature  death  prevented  the  plan  from  taking  effect ;  and, 
indeed,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  views  of  duty 
would  have  allowed  him  thus,  in  a  measure,  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
appropriate  work  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
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Being  released  from  active  engagements  at  the  commenoement  of  ihit 
college  vacation,  he  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  sea-side,  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  then  proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  younger  brother  in  Che  Western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  who,  during  his  (Edmund's)  absenoe  from  tht 
country,  had  become  deeply  concerned  for  his  personal  salvation.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
whore  they  spent  a  few  days  together  in  the  closest  and  most  endearing 
intercourse.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  (August  28,)  the  two  brothers  orossed 
the  river  to  Hoboken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  eonversatioD,  theyonnger 
brother  described  to  Edmund  a  death-bed  scene  he  had  witnessed  a  few 
weeks  before ;  and  ho  listened  to  the  narrative  with  the  most  intense  and 
solemn  interest.  Before  they  reached  their  home,  the  fatal  malady — an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels — had  attacked  him ;  but,  being  unwilling  to 
give  needless  anxiety,  especially  to  his  mother,  he  said  little  aboni  it,  and 
sat  up  until  his  usual  hour  of  retiring.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however, 
he  became  much  more  seriously  ill ;  and  the  next  evening  his  ease  was 
pronounced  by  two  physicians  to  be  extremely  critical,  and  a  third  eminent 
practitioner  was  called  in.  He  lingered  until  Tuesday  morning,  (Septem* 
her  1st,)  and  then  gently  breathed  his  last.  Though  his  sufferings,  during 
much  of  the  time,  were  intense,  his  mind  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  until 
within  an  Lour  or  two  of  his  death,  acted  with  its  accustomed  cleanMH 
and  vigour.     His  character,  life,  and  death  were  alike  beautifnl« 

In  1831,  the  ''  Remains  "  of  Mr.  Griffin  were  published,  with  a  Uemoir 
of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  John  McVickar,  D.  D.,  in  two  volumes,  oetavo. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  MANCIUS  S.  BUTTON,  D.  D., 

New  TonK,  April  10, 18f8b 

My  dear  Sir:  You  ask  of  me  some  personal  recollections  of  my  earlj  frimd, 
Edmund  D.  Griffin.  1  can  hardly  tell  you  how  many  sad  yet  pleasing  memoriM 
your  request  has  excited ;  and  yet  the  task  which  you  have  imposed  is  no  easj  oei; 
for  although  I  could  give  you  many  a  little  incident,  to  the  memory  of  which  KJ 
heart  still  clings,  and  which  is  full  of  interest  to  myself,  yet  I  feol  that  it  wosU 
not  be  right  to  make  them  public.  This  you  will  yourself  acknowledge,  wha 
I  tell  you  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  when  we  wers  sbsit 
fifteen,  and  that  the  events  and  developments  of  a  schoolboy's  days,  orof  ci^ 
lege  life,  arc  so  quiet  and  uniform  that  the  outside  world  can  feel  but  little  inlir 
est  in  them.  I  have,  however,  a  stronger  reason,  and  that  is,  the  closeness,  thi 
perfect  unreserve,  and  if  the  term  be  allowable,  the  identitff  of  our  intima9* 
This  was  such,  that  were  1  to  record  the  incidents  around  which  memofylir 
gers,  1  should  have  to  speak  almost  as  much  of  myself  and  of  my  own  fisslim^ 
as  of  him. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  1  might  speak  with  all  the  partiality  of  ourwi^ 
friendship,  and  yet  would  not  surpass  the  simple  truth.  He  possessed  an  alnoik 
faultless  form  and  face.  More  than  six  feet  in  height,  with  straight  mnseobr 
limbs,  his  carriage,  even  when  but  a  hoy,  was  very  erect,  his  head  was  large  si' 
intellectual,  his  hair  light  with  a  graceful  curl,  his  eye  bright  and  blue,  and  thi 
mouti)  seemed  made  only  to  smile. 

As  to  the  character  of  his  intellect  and  attainments,  I  was  perhaps  too  yoeiC 
and  unformed  myself  to  be  able  to  give  a  \cry  discriminating  account.  Btttth^ 
were  both  certainly  of  a  high  order.  As  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  he  wH 
undoubtedly  very  superior— 1  have  heard  him  translate,  without  previoiis  stsdlji 
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of  the  most  difficult  Odes  of  the  Greek  poets,  with  almost  the  ease  and 
rwdincss  with  which  he  would  have  read  an  English  sonnet.  His  own  coropo- 
iilMMM  were  characterised  by  beauty  rather  than  strength,  and  were  admired 
•specially  for  their  classic  taste.  '  He  was  dosbtless  ambitious,  but  it  was  a  noble 
ambition.  He  was  very  anxious  to  retain  the  eminence  upon  which  he  was 
plaoed  on  his  entrance  into  Columbia  College.  The  students  in  this  CoU^o 
W9im,  at  that  time»  ranked  numerically  according  to  merit.  Griffin  entered  No. 
1.  Immediacy  below  him  stood  two  young  men  of  superior  talents,  and 
aapirmnts  for  the  highest  place, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  late  President  of  Danville 
CoDsge,  and  Lorenao  Da  Ponte,  a  brilliant  Italian.  These  were  the  only  stu- 
dents in  the  dass  whom  Griffin  feared — but  this  very  fear  displayed  the  real 
nobleness  of  the  man.  I  think  that  it  was  never  mingled  with  the  slightest 
envy,  and  I  am  sure  would  never  have  prompted  him  to  even  a  doubtful  action, 
to  retain -his  position,  highly  as  he  prized  it.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  little  or 
mean  about  him:  his  might  have  been  a  proud  spirit,  but  it  certainly  was  not  a 
Tain  one— he  desired  his  own  respect  more  than  the  praises  of  others.  He 
admired  the  brilliancy  of  Da  Ponte,  and  freely  acknowledged  the  logical  superi- 
ority of  Toung.  I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  when  speaking  of  a  certain 
train  of  thought,  ho  remarked, — **  that  was  the  only  time  when  I  felt  that  I  tri- 
umphed over  Young  in  argument."  He  was  both  modest  and  self-reliant,  and 
possessed  the  most  untiring  diligence.  He  was  excitable,  and  yet  could  move  on 
with  the  most  perfect  calmness  of  manner,  giving  no  other  intimation  of  the 
deep  inward  feeling  than  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  kindled  eye,  which  seemed  to  look 
over  and  beyond  the  exciting  cause.  I  think  he  had  more  real  dignity  of  soul, 
than  any  young  man  whom  I  ever  knew.  In  delicacy  of  feeling  he  was  very 
remarkable.  When  insulted,  he  seemed  to  feel  and  act  more  like  what  we  would 
expect  from  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  woman,  than  from  a  man;  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  which  could  be  called  effeminate  about  him,  and  certainly  no  lack 
of  real  courage. 

I  have  often  wished  that  his  life  might  have  been  spared,  for  this  as  well  as 
other  reasons, — to  show  into  what  he  would  have  matured.  But  you  must  not 
forget  that  ray  close  intimacy  with  him  was  only  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-three.  After  we  graduated,  I  left  the  city  to  pursue  my  theological 
atadies  at  Princeton,  and  death  summoned  him  away  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
six. 

If  the  fond  clinging  of  memory  to  our  departed  friends  be  any  evidence  of  their 
worth,  my  friend  Griffin  surely  has  that  evidence.  No  one  of  my  early  compan- 
ions that  have  passed  away,  occupies  so  large  and  high  a  place  in  that  circle  of 
onseen  friends,  which  is  so  rapidly  increasing. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Sir,  whether  in  this  unstudied  record  of  some  of  my 
memories,  I  have  met  your  wishes.  If  I  have  not,  I  will  gladly  act  upon  any 
soggestions  which  you  may  please  to  make.  For  highly  as  I  prize  the  memory 
of  departed  friends,  it  interferes  not  with  the  claims  of  those  friends  who  have 
been  acquired  in  riper  years,  and  I  rejoice  to  number  yourself  among  the  latter,. 
and  to  be  able  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

M.  S.  HUTTON. 
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JOHN  ALONZO  CLARK,  D.  D. 

1826—1843. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  November  28, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  John  A.  Clark,  as  I  suppose  you  mre  aware,  was  one 
of  my  predecessors  in  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  io  this  city. 
My  appreciation  of  his  character  is  such  that  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  I 
can  in  aid  of  any  effort  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory ;  and  my 
familiarity  with  the  circle  in  which  he  so  long  moved  and  accomplished  a 
most  important  part  of  his  work,  and  I  may  add,  where  his  name  has  an 
enduring  fragrance,  supplies  to  me  the  material  for  what  I  suppose  to  be  a 
suitable  estimate  of  his  character.  The  leading  facts  of  his  history,  which 
I  shall  state,  I  have  obtained  from  his  family. 

John  Alonzo  Clark,  the  son  of  John  and  Chloe  ( Atwater)  Clark,  was 
born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1801.  Both  his  Cither  and 
grandfather  had  participated  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
ancestry,  for  several  generations,  had  been  professors  of  religion,  and  some 
of  them  eminent  for  their  piety.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children, 
and  inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate  constitution,  which  continued  to 
manifest  its  weakness  through  his  whole  life.  Two  of  his  elder  brothers, 
William  Atwater  Clark,  and  Orin  Clark,  were  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  John,  while  residing  in  Manlius,  Onondaga  Conntj, 
N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  two  or  three  years  before, — ^becsme 
interested  in  the  subject  of  his  personal  salvation,  was  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Having 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  two 
brothers,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Union  College  in  1821,  and  gradn- 
ated  in  July,  1823. 

He  studied  Theology  first  at  Geneva,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  McDonald,  in  J 
then  passed  a  short  time  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1826,  he  was  admitted  to  DeaeoD'i> 
Orders  by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  All  Saints*  Church,  New  York;  and  iiniue- 
diately  after  took  charge  of  the  missionary  station  at  Palmyra,  Wapc 
County,  N.  Y.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Lyona  and  Sodns, 
he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  acceptance  for  three  years,  when  he  was 
called  to  be  the  Assistant  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York  City,  of 
which  the  He  v.  Dr.  Lyell  was  Rector.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  very 
arduous,  but  the  impression  made  by  his  sermons  was  deep  and  enduring. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Rectorship  of 
Grace  Church,  Providence,  11.  I., — then  a  feeble  parish,  but  which, under 
liis  energetic  ministry,  grew  in  size,  in  importance,  in  piety,  and  ininfloenre. 
until  it  holds  a  place  second  to  none  in  the  Diocese.  He  laboured  htn 
with  a  zeal  which  was  utterly  regardless  of  bodily  health  and  comfort.  In 
addition  to  his  public  labours  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  his  weekly  leetsre^, 
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he  established  meetings  at  private  houses,  gathering  in  the  neighbours,  and 
preaefaing  to  them  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  These  latter  services  were 
attended  with  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
wherever  those  meetings  were  held,  salvation  eame  to  that  house. 

Intent  only  upon  his  Mastet's  work,  he  was  not  aware  that  his  ministry 
was  watehed  and  applauded  far  and  near.  But  so  it  was  that  his  reputa- 
tion was  going  forth,  as  a  man  of  power,  and  influence  and  grace,  and  such 
was  the  hcAd  which  it  had  taken  of  the  large  and  intelligent  congregation 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  that  when  their  beloved  Rector,  Dr.  Bedell, 
waa  ealled  to  his  rest,  Mr.  Clark  was  selected  as  his  successor.  This  invi« 
latum  was  made  to  him  in  the  year  1835 ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  he 
accepted  it,  though  much  to  the  regret  of  his  devoted  people,  and  not  with- 
out mneh  sorrow  of  heart  at  leaving  a  field  which  had  become  so  much 
endeared  to  him  by  manifold  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence. 

He  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  Hector  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  August,  1836. 
So  great,  however,  were  the  inroads  which  disease  had  made  on  his  over- 
tasked and  overworked  body,  that,  in  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
voyage  to  £urope,  as  the  only  probable  means  of  arresting  his  disease. 
While  abroad,  he  visited  several  of  the  most  interesting  countries,  and  on 
his  return,  after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  he  publbhed  an  account  of  his 
Travels  in  two  volumes,  entitled  <<Glitaipses  of  the  Old  World."  The 
benefit  which  he  derived  from  ibis  voyage  soon  passed  away,  under  his 
exhausting  labours,  and  in  the  spring  of  1843,  his  health  had  so  far  declined 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  his  Rectorship.  This  was  to  him  a  severe 
trial,  but  he  met  the  exigency  with  firmness,  and  bowed  submissively  to  the 
will  which  removed  him  from  the  pulpit  that  he  loved,  to  a  chamber  of  sick- 
ness and  a  bed  of  death. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Kenyon 
College,  in  1840. 

He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  27th  of  November,  1843.  He  offered 
himself  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God.  He  was  consumed  by  the  fire  which 
the  love  of  Christ  had  kindled,  and  the  love  of  souls  had  fanned  into  a 
devouring  flame.  Few  men,  it  may  safely  be  said,  have  performed,  during 
an  equally  brief  period,  more  or  better  service  for  the  Redeemer's  cause, 
or  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  more  deeply  lamented. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Clark's  publications : — Christian  Expe- 
rience as  displayed  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  Pastor's 
Testimony,  1835.  The  Young  Disciple ;  or  a  Memoir  of  Anzonetta  R. 
Peters,  12mo.,  1836.  Gathered  Fragments,  12mo.,  1836.  A  Walk  about 
Zion,  12mo.,  1836.  Glimpses  of  the  Old  World,  2  vols.  12mo.,  1838. 
Gleanings  by  the  way,  12mo.,  1842.  A  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  entitled  **Awake  thou  Sleeper,*'  12mo. 

Ife  was*  married,  in  October,  1826,  to  Sarah  Buell,  of  Fairfield,  Herki- 
mer County,  N.  Y.;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  preceded 
him  to  the  grave. 

The  personal  character  of  Dr.  Clark  was  made  up  of  many  interesting 
traits,  such  as  a  delicate  sensibility,  high  moral  sentiment,  refinement  of 
feeling,  and  warmth  of  emotion,  largeness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of 
demeanour,  combined  with  firmness  of  purpose  and  general  stability  of  mind. 
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He  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  palpit  orator ;  bat  his  aermoiu  were 
well  written,  thoroughly  digested,  full  of  the  very  marrow  and  hlueaa  of 
the  Gospel,  and  delivered  with  a  seriousness,  earnestnesa,  and  nnctioa 
which  told  with  thrilling  effect  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  audience. 
He  was  baptized  with  affliction.  Death  seemed  to  delight  to  visit  his  house- 
hold, and  when  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  it  was  to  slumber  with  six  of 
his  children  who  had  gone  thither  before  him.  This  gave  great  solemnity 
and  imprcssiveness  to  his  manner,  and  influenced  his  whole  tone  of  preach* 
ing,  and  enabled  him  to  minister  with  peculiar  advantage  to  the  bereaved 
and  sorrow-stricken  of  his  charge.  Few  have  laboured  with  more,  or  even 
equal, success.  3Iany  will  be  the  stars  that  shall  shine  in  the  crown  of  his 
rejoicing. 

His  pulpit  and  parochial  labours  were  enough  to  tax  the  full  powers  of 
an  ordinary  mind ;  but  to  these  he  added  the  toils  of  authorship  and  editor- 
ship, and  sustained  himself  in  each  with  high  honour.  Many  of  his  works 
will  be  perpetuated  through  distant  generations.  By  them  he  became 
widely  known  throughout  the  Church,  and  through  them,  he,  **  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh.^' 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  go  more  particularly  into  the  character, 
labours,  and  influence  of  this  excellent  minister,  but  I  suppose  the  plan  of 
your  work  does  not  contemplate  any  thing  like  minute  detail.  It  is  enough 
perhaps  to  say  that  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer — it  was  his  <■  vital 
breath."  He  was  a  man  of  faith,  being  ever  found  *<  leaning  on  the 
Beloved."  He  was  a  man  of  zeal,  being  earnest  and  forward  in  every  good 
work.  He  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  being  wise  to  win  souls.  And  he  ful- 
filled the  ministry  which  he  had  received,  with  a  conscientiousness,  a  fidelity, 
a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  singleness  of  heart,  which  have  won  for  him 
a  high  name  in  the  Church  on  earth,  as  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  PECK, 

RECTOR  OE  ST.  MARK'S  CHURCH,  BROOKLTH,  H.  T. 

Brooklyn,  October  16, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  Your  request  that  I  should  communicate  to  jon  my 
recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  revives  the  memory  of  one  whoee  inflocneo 
over  me  I  shall  ever  regard  as  one  of  the  signal  blessings  of  my  life.     The  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  its  duties,  and  difiBculties,  and  responsibilities,  was  just  open- 
ing upon  me,  at  the  period  of  my  first  meeting  him.     A  quiet  village  of  Nev 
England,  on  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett,  was  the  scene  of  my  first  Rector- 
ship.    A  meeting  of  the  "  Clerical  Convocation  "  was  to  be  held  there  with  a 
view  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  subject  of  our  common  saln- 
tion.     Much  prayer  had  been  offered,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that! 
bles.sing  would  attend  our  proposed  services;  and  these  hopes  were  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  clergy  who  were  expected  to  be  present,  was  tbe  Ref. 
Mr.  Clark;  for,  although  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  Rector  of  GnMse  Chmth, 
Providence,  he  had  already  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  fearless,  fiuthfbl  and  eni- 
nently  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel.     I  had  not  then  seen  him;  bat  the 
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stfWDg  terms  of  commendation  in  which  I  had  heard  him  spoken  of,  had  awa- 
keMd  both  my  cariosity  and  interest;  and  it  was  not  long  before  1  was  to  be 
grmlifled.  The  opening  senrice  of  the  series  had  been  appointed  for 'the  evening, 
and  Mr.  Clark  was  to  take  part  in  it  by  following  the  preacher  in  a  brief  appli- 
oatovy  address.  As  the  hour  drew  near«  crowds  from  the  Tillage  were  seen 
mpproadiing  the  boose  of  God;  but  they  were  all  the  familiar  faces  of  my  parish  • 
ioners,  or  of  clerical  brethren  whom  1  well  knew.  At  length  a  group  came  on 
who  seemed  absorbed  in  serious  and  earnest  conyersation,  among  whom  there 
was  one,  and  only  one,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me.  He  was  of  slight  figure,  per- 
fectly erect,  and  in  his  walk  there  was  a  firm,  self-reliant  bearing,  which  indi- 
cated a  man  of  earnest  mind  and  decided  purpose.  This  prored  to  be  no  otiier 
than  my  expected  and  most  welcome  brother,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Clark.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  whole-souled,  Christian  cordiality,  which  at  once  drew  my  heart 
towards  him,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  an  intimate  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship that  continued  to  his  dying  day. 

The  first  sentiment  which  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Mr.  Clark  naturally 
excited,  was  that  of  high  respect  for  his  official  character.  You  felt  yourself  in 
the  presence  of  a  man,  acting  under  a  deep  conviction  of  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  the  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  As  ybu  first 
looked  upon  his  countenance,  you  saw  nothing  specially  attractive  in  his  dark 
complexion,  and  the  rather  irregular  grouping  of  his  features;  but  these  were 
soon  lost  sight  of  in  his  general  expression,  which  revealed  a  spirit  that  had  evi- 
dently been  touched  and  moulded  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  and  which 
withal  was  no  stranger  to  the  gracious  chastening  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
There  was  habitually  an  atmosphere  of  seriousness  about  him,  which  a  stranger 
might  scarcely  distinguish  from  melancholy.  Yet  there  were  times  when  the 
cloud  would  rise  and  disappear,  the  settled  and  almost  sad  expression  of  his  eyes 
change  to  that  of  sparkling  pleasure,  and  the  soul  within  beam  out  with  a 
radiance  all  the  more  intense  from  its  contrast  with  his  ordinary  aspect.  I  have 
heard  his  laugh  ring  for  a  few  moments,  among  the  loudest,  in  a  happy  group  of 
friends,  when  some  playful  repartee  or  sudden  burst  of  wit  took  him  by  sur- 
prise. But  such  departures  from  his  usual  gravity  were  like  the  variations  of 
the  needle  from  the  pole:  they  might  have  furnished  the  true  index  to  his  consti- 
tutional temperament,  but  the  more  sedate  habit  which  grace  had  introduced  and 
established,  was  generally  in  the  ascendant.  Doubtless  the  sad  expression  of 
countenance  to  which  I  have  referred,  might  have  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  excessive  labour;  but  probably  it  was  to  be  attributed 
t^till  more  to  the  hidden  encroachments  of  that  disease  to  which  he  ultimatclv 
fell  a  victim. 

With  him  Death,  Judgment,  Eternity,  were  not  only  realities,  but  ever  pre- 
sent realities;  and  in  view  of  these,  he  formed  his  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  human  life.  Here  indeed  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  key  to  his  whole  character — he  lived  habitually  under  the 
inflnencc  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

Of  few  men  could  it  be  said  more  emphaticall}'  than  of  Dr.  Clark  that  he 
redeemed  time.  He  was  prompt  to  the  moment  in  meeting  his  engagements,  and 
never  seemed  njore  delighted  than  when  those  engagements  succeeded  each  other 
^o  rapidly  as  to  crowd  each  day  with  the  monuments  of  his  beneficent  activity. 
It  was  my  privilege,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  be  an  inmate  of  his  family.  His 
lal>onrs  had  been  greatly  bl^*ssed;  a  spirit  of  revival  rested  on  his  congregation, 
and  the  harvest  of  souls  demanded  another  reaper.  Then  it  was  that  I  saw  him 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  learned  that  ministerial  suc- 
cess comes  to  the  servant  of  God  through  a  spiritual  legitimacy  ascertain,  naj", 
more  certain  than  that  providential  arrangement  in  respect  to  temporal  matters, 
which  brings  wealth  in  the  train  of  persevering  indnstry.     The  earliest  dawn 
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found  him  lit  his  toils,  and  that  too,  not  unrrcquently,  after  an  hour  had  been 
previously  spent  in  secret  devotion  and  physical  exercise.  HIh  morning  honn 
were  sacredly  given  to  study  and  earnest  mental  effort:  But  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  he  cither  was  or  aimed  to  be  an  eminent  scholar.  Ilis  studies  were  all 
conducted  with  a  view  to  practical  utility;  and  he  attached  little  ralue  to  any 
intellectual  attainments  that  could  not  in  some  way  be  rendered  subserrient  to 
the  higher  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  always  to 
be  occupied  wiih  present  duty.  No  passing  event  of  the  day  but  seemed  to  fur- 
nish him  a  fresh  subject  of  devout  contemplation.  Some  dispensation  of  prori- 
dence, — a  distinguished  mercy  or  awakening  calamity*  of  the  week,  often  sug- 
gested tlie  theme  for  the  discourse  of  the  ensuing  Lord's  day.  And  the  sermon 
thus  produced,  instinct  with  living  interest,  secure  of  the  S3'mpathy  of  its  audi- 
tors, and  delivered  with  all  the  earnestness  of  thorough  conviction,  was  no  doubt 
often  productive  of  results,  which  the  records  of  eternity  alone  can  full}'  declare. 

Measured  by  the  standard  by  which  many  judge  of  preaching,  Dr.  Clark  could 
not  be  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  superiority.  You  heard  no  finely 
turned  periods, — not  a  sentence  which  indicated  the  least  thought,  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher,  of  oratorical  displa}'.  His  sermons  were  always  plain  and  direct, — 
consisting  of  Divine  truth  clearly  conceived  and  forcibly  stated;  and  the  staple 
of  his  discourses  consisted  of  those  truths  which  are  peculiarly  evangelical.  He 
dwelt — some  might  think  too  much — upon  the  more  alarming  truths  of  religion; 
but  when  he  could  see  those  truths  taking  eflt'Ct  in  the  awakening  and  conviction 
of  his  liearers,  he  never  failed  to  direct  them  with  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Ovving  to  his  remarkable  diligence  as  a  pastor,  he  seemed  always  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  llock.  Ills  discourses  in  the  pul- 
pit often  had  their  origin  in  private  conversations  with  his  people  in  their  own 
dwellings.  Did  his  eye  on  the  Sabbath  detect  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  any 
one  before  him, —  that  person  was  sure  to  be  called  upon  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  his  state  of  feeling  carefully  ascertained,  and  the  requisite  instruction 
and  counsel  given  him.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  we  find  the  Pastor  and  the 
Preacher  so  beautifully  and  perfectly  combined  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Clark.  And,  in  addition  to  his  manifold  labours  in  both  these  departments,  he 
redeemed  time  to  send  forth  several  works  which  have  already  done,  and  are  des- 
tined still  to  do,  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  They  present  important 
truth  invested  with  the  charm  of  great  simplicit}^  and  naturalness,  and  familiar 
illustration,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  Christian  earnestness  and  affection  that 
was  evidently  imbibed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Few  men  in  our  communion,  or  any  other,  have  arisen,  done  their  work,  and 
passed  away  at  the  early  age  at  which  Dr.  Clark  was  called  to  his  reward,  who 
deserve  better  to  have  their  names  embalmed  in  the  grateful  and  affectionate 
remembrances  of  the  Church.  Many  njen  we  may  find  of  superior  natural 
endowments,  and  of  broader  and  more  finished  scholarship,  but  rarely  one  who 
has  made  such  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  Even  when  disease  had  so  far  accom- 
plished its  work  that  the  weak  flesh  refused  to  ol)ey  the  willing  spirit — ^yes,eTeii 
then,  was  he  about  his  Master's  business, — faithful  to  the  last. 

Well  do  I  rememlKM- — never  can  I  forget — my  last  interview  with  him.  The 
scene  of  his  labours  had  been  changed.  As  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Bedell, 
he  had  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  that 
more  ample  field  he  pursued  the  same  untiring  course  of  labour,  which  had  beeu 
crowned  with  such  abundant  success  in  Providence.  The  same  results  followed; 
but  alas  !  the  price  which  he  paid  for  them  was  nothing  short  of  his  life.  The  rest- 
less energy  of  the  man,  the  untiring  devotedness  of  the  Christian  ministm*,  were  an 
overmatch  for  the  amount  of  strength  that  remained  to  him.  His  ministry  in 
Philadelphia  was  extended  over  a  period,  brief  indeed,  but  embodying  more 
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loritla  of  sabsUntUl  Christian  usefulness  than  we  ordinarily  expect  to  find 
woomMCtton  with  the  labours  of  manj  years. 

She  internaw  to  which  I  have  alluded  took  plaoe  a  month  or  two  before  his 
d»thi  My  name  was  announced,  and  soon  I  heard  a  slow  and  feeble  step 
deaoBiiding  the  staircase.  I  arose  and  grasped  the  emaciated  hand  of  my  fHend. 
Oonsomption  had  been  silently  but  irresistibly  doing  its  work.  It  was  to  myself 
ft  jMunlbl  greeting;  but  I  saw  upon  his  countenance  a  smile  that  seemed  to  beto- 
keo  the  dustered  blessings  of  a  well-spent  life — ^peace  with  himself,  with  the 
world,  aad  with  God.  He  felt  that  his  work  was  done — most  imperfectly  indeed, 
in  his  own  conception,  but  still  acceptably,  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 

Thus  he  passed  away,  leaving  blessed  trmis  of  his  labours  here  on  earth,  to 
eatar  upon  the  glorious  rewards  reserved  for  those  who  turn  many  to  righteous- 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

FBANCIS  PEOK. 
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JARVIS  BARRY  BUXTON  * 

1827—1861. 

Jarvis  Barry  Buxton  was  born  at  Newborn,  N.  C.,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1792.  His  father,  Jarvis  Buxton,  was  a  native  of  Mold,  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  but  had  migrated  to  North  Carolina  sometime 
before  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ursula  Barry,  was  born  in  Switzerland :  her  family 
had  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  silk,  but  the  attempt, 
not  proving  successful,  was  abandoned.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  eighteen.  Both  parents  lie 
interred  in  the  old  grave-yard  in  Newborn,  beneath  the  same  tombstone. 

He  spent  his  early  years  at  school  in  his  native  place,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving,t  at  that  time  Rector 
of  the  Church  in  Newborn,  and  distinguished  as  a  classical  and  mathema- 
tical teacher.  Here  he  was  attentive  and  docile,  and  made  rapid  improve- 
ment in  his  studies  ;  but,  after  a  while,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  North, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time.  On  his  return,  he  settled  at  Newbern 
as  a  merchant.  He  was  now  a  decidedly  religious  man ;  and,  though  edu- 
cated in  the  Episcopal  Church,  yet,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  espe- 
cially the  depressed  state  of  the  Church  iu  North  Carolina,  he  was,  for 
some  time,  strongly  inclined  to  join  the  Methodists,  and  actually  became 
intimate  with  several  prominent  families  of  that  communion.     His  attach- 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  hla  printed  Sermons. — MS.  firom  bis  son,  Rev.  J.  Buxton. 

t  Thomas  Pitt  Irving  vtas  born  on  tbe  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  graduated  with 
high  honour  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1789.  lie  was  Preceptor  of  tbe  Aoademj  at 
Newbern,  N.  C,  from  I79U  or  1791,  until  1811  or  1812,  when  he  was  called  to  the  double  service 
of  presiding  over  the  Academy,  and  ofiBciating  as  Hector  of  the  Church,  at  Ilagerstown,  Md. 
While  residing  ut  Newbern, — some  time  before  the  year  1797, — he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
received  ordination  from  Bishop  White,  and  afterwards  acted  as  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New- 
bem,  as  long  as  he  remained  there.  He  was  much  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  tbe  best  Greek  scholars  and  Mathematicians  of  his  day. 
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ment  to  the  Prayer  Book,  however,  had  not  been  diminiBhed;  and  a  ftliglil 
change  iu  his  associations  brought  him  back  to  his  wonted  preferenoe  for 
his  own  Church.  He  began  now  to  examine  carefully  into  the  Consti- 
tution  and  Ministry  of  the  Church,  and  the  result  was  that  he  receiTed, 
on  intelligent  conviction,  the  views  which  he  had  before  held  looselj  m 
an  hereditary  faith. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1819,  Mr.  Buxton  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter 
of  llalph  Potts,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  who  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
Methodists  of  his  day  in  that  town.  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  left  New- 
born, and  went  to  reside  in  Beaufnrt  County,  where,  after  a  few  years,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  in  hia  First 
Annual  Address  to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  in  1824,  refers  to  the  improred 
condition  of  two  congregations,  and  *'  the  deep  interest  felt  for  the  revival 
of  the  Church,"  as  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  zealous  and  well 
directed  efforts  of  two  lay  readers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Buxton.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  1827,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  at  Elisabeth 
City,  by  Bishop  Kavcnscroft,  who,  on  the  same  occasion,  consecrated  the 
new  church,  and  the  nowlv  ordained  Deacon  was  forthwith  invested  with 
the  charge  of  the  pari^li.  Here  he  continued  till  1831,  when  he  removed 
to  Fayetteville.  But  before  entering  on  this  last  charge, — Bishop  Ravens- 
croft  having  deeoaped  the  preceding  year, — Mr.  Buxton  visited  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiving  Priest's  Orders  from  the  venerable 
Bishop  Moore  ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  ordained  to  the  Priesthood,  in  St. 
John's  Church  of  that  city,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1831.  What  Bishop 
Moore's  estimate  of  liis  character  was,  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
a  year  or  two  l>efore  this,  he  took  measures  (which,  however,  proved  inef- 
fectual) to  procure  liis  services  as  Assistant  in  the  Monumental  Church. 

On  Sunday,  the  l')th  of  May,  1831,  Mr.  Buxton  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  St.  John's  Church,  FayetteviHo,  the  scene  of  his  after  labours,  from 
Luke  X.  5.  The  same  week  the  Convention,  which  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ires 
to  the  Episcopate  of  North  Carolina,  met  at  Raleigh.  The  Sunday  follow- 
ing his  return  from  that  Convention,  and  just  after  the  morning  service,  a 
lire  broke  out  which  laid  the  town  of  Fayetteville  in  ruins.  The  chnreh 
edifice  in  which  he  had  been  called  to  minister,  shared  in  the  common 
desolation.  The  parish,  being  destitute  of  the  pecuniary  resources  neces- 
sary to  repair  tlieir  loss,  resolved  to  appeal  for  aid  to  their  more  favoured 
brethren  ;  and  the  newly  constituted  Rector  readil}'  consented  to  undertake 
the  self-denying  mission  of  commending  their  cause  to  public  sympathy. 
He,  accordingly,  travelled  extensively,  visiting  many  of  the  more  opulent 
churches  of  the  North,  and  in  al»out  six  months  obtained  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  With  this  a  new  church  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old,  and  was  duly  consecrated  on  the  13th  of  January,  1838. 

Mr.  Buxton's  ministry  seems  to  have  ]>een  marked  less  by  striking  inci- 
dent than  by  a  steady,  laborious  and  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
ofliee.  While  he  was  in  principle  and  practiced  thorough  Episcopalian,  he 
had  little  relish  for  controversy,  and  maintained  the  most  pleasant  relations 
with  his  brethren  around  him  of  different  denominatioDS — as  an  illuatratioB 
of  which,  it  is  mentioned  that  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  ministers 
of  the  place  were  at  his  death-bed.     lie  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  hta  way 
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;mi  after  yeur,  nntil  he  finally-  and  suddenly  received  hb  sammoDB  to 
bpMrti  He  had  often  expressed  the  wish  that,  if  it  were  the  will  of  Qod, 
iielM(illM08  might  be  of  brief  continaance.  For  several  months  pre- 
riMto  to  hie  deoease,  he  had  seemed  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits,  and 
reald  eometimes  speak  of  resigning  his  parish,  and  spending  the  residue  of 
de  lifb  in  the  Missionary  Department  of  the  Diocese.  His  bodtty  health, 
Myvemer,  continued  vigorous  up  to  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  by  the 
Beeeiio  (strangulated  hernia)  which  occasioned  his  death.  <<  I  well  remem- 
ler/*  says  his  son,  the  Eev.  Jarvis  Buxton,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself 
•— M  I  well  jremember  the  morning  of  the  attack.  He  had  just  commenced 
lie  reading  of  one  of  David's  Psalms,  for  family  worship,  in  the  parlour. 
kt  Ue  request,  I  took  the  Book,  and  finished  the  service.  A  mattress  being 
iroaght  down  into  the  parlour,  he  was  laid  thereon,  uttering  the  words, — 
Lay  me  down  to  die.'  He  lingered  for  two  days  in  great  pain,  yet  with- 
m%  losing  his  presence  of  mind.  During  this  time,  he  recognised  and 
lidetly  shook  by  the  hand  his  many  friends  who  clustered  around  him, 
aJling  each  by  name.  His  testimony  for  Christ  had  already  been  given 
bj  his  life  and  works." 

Mr.  Buxton  died  on  Friday,  May  30,  1851,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
ige.  The  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  which  was  then  holding  its  annual 
leesion  in  his  parish,  immediately  adjourned  on  the  announcement  of  his 
ieath,  and,  on  reassembling,  testified  their  grateful  and  reverential  respect 
for  his  memory  by  appropriate  Resolutions.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a 
[>ublic  loss,  and  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  whole  commu- 
lity. 

In  1853,  a  large  octavo  volume  of  Mr.  Buxton's  Discourses  was  published, 
together  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  bis  Life,  by  his  son,  the  llev.  Jarvis 
Buxton.  The  Discourses  are  marked  by  decided  ability,  and  though  dis- 
inctly  showing  their  denominational  origin,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
[pleasure  and  profit  by  Christians  of  any  communion. 

Mr.  Buxton's  first  wife  became  the  mother  of  four  children,  one  of  whom^ 
Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton,  is  (1857)  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Ashville,  N.  C. 
3he  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1826 ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  1834,  Mr. 
Buxton  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Jennings,  who 
itill  survives. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  C.  HUSKE, 

RECTOR  OF  ST.  JOHN's   CHURCH,  FATETTETILLE,  N.  C. 

Fayetteville,  November  8,  1867. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  gratcTul  task  of  calling  up  and  recording  for  your  use 
ny  recollections  of  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Buxton,  my  predecessor  in  this 
parish,  I  now  undertake  with  pleasure,  although  I  am  doubtful  of  my  ability  to 
lo  justice  to  the  subject,  or  fulfil  the  purpose  which  you  have  in  view.  But  my 
ntimate  friendship  with  that  excellent  man,  the  fact  of  my  succeeding  him  in 
lis  office  as  Pastor  of  the  Cliurch,  and  allow  me  to  add  my  desire  to  respond  in 
Siting  terms  to  your  request,  and  my  appreciation  of  the  laudable  work  in  which 
fou  are  engaged,  all  seemed  to  make  it  proper,  indeed  imperative,  that  I  should 
io  what  I  couhl  to  help  you  to  present  a  faithful  sketch  of  my  departed  and 
renerated  friend. 

Vol.  V.  86 
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^ly  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buxton  commenced  in  early  boyhood.  In  May, 
1831,  wlien  I  was  not  quite  ten  years  old,  ho  entered  upon  the  oiBco  of  Hector 
of  this  parish;  and  from  that  time  until  bis  lamented  death,  the  biatorj  of  my 
life  was  in  great  measure  interwoven  with  his.  I  can  well  remember  the  first 
time  ho  preached  in  St.  John's  Church;  and  also  how  soon  after  ho  was  settled 
in  this  parisli  the  influence  of  his  very  remarkable  character  began  to  be  exerted 
upon  my  own  life  and  the  lives  of  other  boys  connected  with  the  £pucopal 
Church.  Indeed,  1  think  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  traita  of  iita  cbartcter, 
and  the  surest  proof  of  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature*  for  which 
he  was  noted  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  a  facility  of  acquiring  influence  orer  the 
minds  of  the  young,  and  especially  of  boys.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expru- 
sion,  *'  he  knew  a  boy  by  heart  " — he  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  win  hia  confi- 
dence and  love;  and  it  was  by  showing  him  that  he  not  only  understood  his 
feelings,  but  sympathized  with  him. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  who  are  in  a  relation  of  authority  towards  boya,  to 
watch  them  closely,  and  endeavour  to  spy  out  their  secret  movements  by  coming 
upon  them  unexpectedly.  But  nothing  could  be  farther  than  this  from  Mr. 
Buxton's  mind  and  heart.  He  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  be  guilty  of  this 
ruinous  folly.  On  the  contrary,  his  wisdom  seemed  to  bo  to  put  confideooe  in 
the  boys;  to  presume  somewhat  upon  their  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
them  with  a  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  regard  to  duty  as  enjoined  of  God,  that 
so  they  might  avoid  mere  '*  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers."  I  recollect  an  incident 
which  illustrates  my  meaning.  In  passing  from  his  study*  which  was  in  au 
upper  room  of  the  school-house,  on  one  occasion  he  surprised  a  number  of  the 
larger  boys  who  ware  playing  at  cards  in  a  thicket  near  by.  Of  coarse  they 
were  much  alarmed,  thinking  the  fact  would  be  reported  to  the  Master;  and  they 
well  knew  the  consequences,  if  that  should  be  the  case.  But  Mr.  B.  stopped  and 
kindly  expostulated  with  them  on  the  impropriety  and  evil  of  their  condocti  and 
concluded  by  saying, — "Now,  young  gentlemen,  if  you  will  throw  away  your 
cards,  and  promise  me  not  to  play  again,  I  give  you  my  word,  you  shall 
never  hear  of  this  from  me."  And  to  the  day  of  his  death  no  ono  OTor  did  hear 
of  it  from  him.  And  although  we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  Uw  boys  wwe 
as  faithful  to  their  word  as  he  was,  yet  his  kind  treatment  of  them,  and  raady 
confidence  in  their  fidelity  to  truth,  had  its  efiect,  in  awakening  their  aifsctioBate 
regard  towards  him;  and  this,  I  know,  was  the  means  of  saving  some  of  them 
from  the  greatest  possible  evils.  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  he  always  dealt  with 
us,  while  we  were  thoughtless  about  religion.  lie  first  won  us  to  oonfidenee  in 
himself,  that  through  that  he  might  bring  all  the  power  of  DiTine  truth  to  bear 
upon  us.  And  this  he  failed  not  to  do,  as  wo  grew  older*  making  erery  oeeor^ 
rence  in  the  town  that  was  suited  to  produce  religious  impressions  on  the  mind, 
the  basis  of  powerful  exhortations  in  his  frequent  lectures  to  us.  So  that  what 
we  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  to  make  a  public  confession  of  Christ,  then  wsi 
hardly  one  of  my  coevals,  who  did  not  make  that  confession  in  the  rite  of  Cea- 
firmation.  And  I  believe  it  is  owing,  under  God,  to  his  faithful  instruction  of  ns, 
both  Ijefore  and  after  Confirmation,  and  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  his  charicUr, 
that  I  am  now  able  to  say  that,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  young  men,  confirmed  with 
IMC,  and  of  others  confirmed  soon  after,  nearly  every  one  still  remains  &ithfal  ti 
his  vows  to  God,  and  grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  our  lamented  ik-iend.  ThsfiMt 
that  our  Communion  table  is  filled  up  with  young  men  to  a  larger  extent  thsi 
in  any  other  place  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  monamont  whieh  ki 
himself  built  to  perpetuate  his  memory, — more  durable  than  the  marbls  shift 
erected  by  the  ladies  of  this  congregation  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  rsmaiasan 
deposited. 

As  it  was  always  my  design  to  enter  the  ministry  trom  the  tine  of  njCoafir- 
mat  ion,  I  was,  for  that  reason,  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Basl0i- 
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dBi  I  aa  lUtj  oonTineed  that  to  bis  paUtc  tetching  mnd  pmato  oonrenatioii  I 
indel»ted  fbr  the  moalding  of  my  religious  chanctor  than  to  aa j  other 
;  esespting  alirays  that  mother  who  is  never  to  be  ineliided  by  any  of  us 
raa^  oomparison  with  others. 

{  •Aen  apeni  Sunday  evening  with  him;  and,  notwithstanding  the  depth  and 
«f  lUs  sermons,  which  I  always  listened  to  with  a  feeling  akin  to  rapture, 
to  me  that  his  ordinary  fireside  conversation  (with  his  pipe  in  his 
t  which  he  seemed  to  relish  infinitely)  was  not  inferior  in  the  depth  of  its 
piffitiMil  wisdom  to  any  of  his  sermons. 

^Bat  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  these  sacred  memories.  On  my  return  from 
Ukge,  I  WIS  removed  from  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr.  Buxton,  for 
baapaoe  of  two  years,  having  taken  up  my  residence  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  with 
"View  to  prosecute  my  theological  studies  more  advantageously.  But  the  spirit 
jhUk  he  had  infused  remained  with  me,  and  I  felt  his  influence  wherever  I  was* 
■i  shall  continue  to  feel  it  until  the  day  of  my  death. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  I  returned  to  Fayetteville;  and  though,  in  my 
bwilogical  studies,  I  was  not  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buxton,  yet  I  derived 
■y  important  aid  from  associating  with  him,— especially  I  gained  deeper  views 
f  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  He  was  my  spiritual  father,  and  I  gladly 
to  all  his  instructions.  I  remained  thus  in  close  and  affectionate  inti- 
with  him  for  eighteen  months  more,  when,  after  an  examination  by  him 
ad  another  Presbyter,  according  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  I  was  ordained  to 
ba  ministry  in  his  parish  church. 

I  aiention  my  examination  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  it  lasted  four 
rllve  hours  every  day  for  three  days.  There  has  been  some  complaint  among 
I  that  examinations  for  the  ministry  were  too  slight.  I  have  often  thought, 
hen  I  reflected  upon  the  sifting  he  gave  me,  that  he  at  least  was  guiltless  of 
lat  charge. 

After  my  ordination,  I  removed  from  Fayetteville  to  take  charge  of  a  congre- 
fttion.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  1  saw  him  but  seldom — on  my  visits  to 
ayetteville,  or  when  I  met  him  in  Convention. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  very  peculiar  and  original  way  he  had  of  applying 
le  Scripture.  When  he  would  express  to  me  his  satisfaction  in  having  me  visit 
ayetteville,  and  occupy  his  pulpit,  he  would  say  how  much  he  was  *'  comforted 
f  the  coming  of  Titus."  Another  instance  occurs  to  me — at  one  of  our  Con- 
ditions, a  lay  delegate,  in  making  a  speech,  inadvertently  said  "  in  my  IMoeese, 

is  done  so  and  so,"  meaning  in  his  parish.  Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  indescribable 
lanner,  rubbing  his  broad  hand  roughly  up  and  down  his  face,  said  in  an  under- 
>ne,  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around  him, — *'  Ye  take  too  much 
pon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.     Seek  ye  the  Priesthood  also.^" 

Mr.  Buxton  was  a  large,  broad-shouldered,  strongly  built  man,  evincingin  his 
>pearanceand  gait,  even  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  great  bodily  strength. 
he  word  brawny^  I  should  suppose,  describes  him  best — abundance  of  muscle 
ithout  superfluous  fat.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  great 
scision  and  firmness, — especially  of  the  eye,  which  was  of  a  very  dark  hue, 
longli  not  black,  and  of  the  mouth,  v/hich  was  compressed  as  if  he  had  his  teeth 
enche-.l.  He  had  a  habit  of  grinding  his  teeth,  especially  when  in  deep  thought, 
bich  perhaps  gave  cast  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The  colour  of  his 
iir  was  dark  chestnut,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  slightly  sprinkled 
ith  gray. 

In  manners,  Mr.  Buxton  might  be  called  a  plain,  blunt  man.  He  had,  as  I 
lOugbt.  but  little  ease  or  grace  in  company.  Indeed  I  think  he  had  no  taste 
r  fa.«hionable  society,  or  for  mere  social  visiting.     While  he  was  indefatigable 

Ti<iting  the  poor  at  all  times,  and  indeed  all  classes  when  there  was  need,  he 
ft  visited  his  parishioners  in  a  social  way  less  than  they  desired.    When  it 
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intimated  to  him,  in  the  way  of  complaint,  that  he  did  flot  TUit  «iMMigh,  I  haTe 
heard  him  say, — '*  Oh  the  rich  can  take  care  of  themaelfefl — I  miuit  look  ftfter 
the  poor."  And  he  had  an  idea  that  a  minister  lessened  the  dig;nit7  of  hii  oOee, 
and  caused  an  undue  familiarity  with  himself,  by  much  social  Tiaiting.  Bat,  at 
the  same  time,  he  always  seemed  very  happy  to  have  his  puishioiieri  at  his 
house,  without  ceremony.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  exceeding  ammtj  of 
manner  towards  children,  always  noticing  them,  and  calling  them  hj  eeaw 
endearing  appellation ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  children  alvays  loved 
to  see  liim  pass,  and  to  put  themselves  within  the  reach  of  bis  kind  ezpresMNis. 

Mr.  Buxton  possessed  by  nature  an  intellect  of  great  vigour,  which  made  its 
^'^y*  by  its  own  inherent  force,  without  the  usual  advantages  of  a  libeittl  edi 
tion.  As  be  used  to  say  of  a  true  Christian,  so  I  may  say  of  htm  in  this 
— ^*  he  bad  his  root  in  himself,  and  not  in  some  other  man."  It  seemed  tOBt 
that  his  mind  disdained  all  rules  that  were  not  self-imposed.  He  educated  hiv 
8clf  after  his  own  way,  and  his  mind  would  work  after  its  own  fitshion.  He  hU 
that  peculiar  faculty,  of  which-  Shakspeare  is  so  illustrious  an  example,  of  sw- 
ing on  the  most  common  things,  and  making  them  seem  new  and  great  by  tki 
use  to  which  he  applied  them.  The  mention  of  Shakespeare  brings  to  mj  recal- 
lection  a  definition  of  genius  which  I  heard  him  give,  of  which  he  referred  to 
Shakspeare  as  an  illustration.  He  said,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  thst 
genius  consisted  in  the  power  to  discern  veins  of  truth,  and  to  work  them  eel. 
An  ordinary  mind  might  strike  the  vein,  but  would  run  across  it;  but  tk 
genius  would  instinctively  turn  and  work  it  until  it  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Buxton's  mind,  in  all  its  great  strength,  was  given  without  reeerve  totk 
cause  of  Christ.  £very  thing  that  he  knew,  and  every  thing  that  he  eeqaini, 
he  carried  to  that  great  altar,  and  offered  it  a  sacrifice  to  his  Saviour.  Bi 
had  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge, — knowledge  of  common  things;  bilit 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  that  came  within  the  range  of  his  obeervatim, 
but  that  he  contrived  in  some  way  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  illnstntin 
or  defence  of  Divine  truth.  Thus,  seeing  his  horse  eating  grass  in  his  yaidy— 
choosing  some  kinds  and  refusing  others,  he  was  led  by  this  circamstaMB  li 
compose  a  powerful  sermon  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  tme  Chrieliaa  M 
an  instinctive  sense  of  what  was  nutritious  and  wholesome  in  the  pHtwerf 
the  Church  of  God;  and  that  though  false  doctrines  might  be  introdnoed,  siA 
might  grow  up,  like  tares  together  with  the  wheat,  yet  that  the  true  Chrislfae 
would  instinctively  reject  that  which  was  poisonous  or  not  nutritious,  ■!• 
receive  that  which  was  good  and  wholesome.  This  was  about  tho  time  (M' 
Bishop  Ives  was  taking  his  first  steps  toward  Romanism. 

In  one  of  those  Sunday  evening  visits  to  which  I  have  alluded,  speaking  ef  tti^j 
Church,  or  an  individual  Christian,  being  in  affliction,  he  remarked   thattfei' 
such  circumstances,  we  were  apt  to  think  that  every  thing  was  lost,- 
progress  was  at  an  end.     *'  But,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  great  mistake;"  and, 
ing  out  upon  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  he  added^ — "  in  winter  the 
look  as  if  they  were  dead  forever.     But  there  are  great  works  going 
them   now,  even   in  winter;  and   the  time  will  come  when  we  ahall 
the  buds,  and  leaves,  and  glorious  fruits  of  summer.     So  it  is  in  affli 
great  works  are  going  on,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  desolation.'* 

Thus  it  was  that  his  mind  caught  hold  of  every  thing  about  bim,  mnd 
it  into  the  service  of  God.     And  this  acquisitive  fkculty,  this  sensibility  toi 
thing  around  us,  that  can  minister  to  the  understanding  or   the  su] 
truth,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sign  and  token  of  true  genius. 

The  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Buxton's  character  were,  like  the  intelleetualvi 
as  would  have  made  him  remarkable  any  where.     He  was  greatly  distil  ^ 
for  moral  courage.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  with  literal  truth,  tlwt,  "  hel 
not  the  fear  of  man  before  his  eyes."    This  might  be  aeen  llMhing  ftim 
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wiMMTer  he  npeated  such  a  teiEt  at  **  OtMt  j^  ftom  mut,  whose 
in  his  nostrils:  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  aoeonnted  of?"  I  do  not  mesn 
that  he  had  that  coarage  which  puts  a  man  above  the  foar  of  bodily  harm. 
TImI  indead  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  iierein  he  was  like  his  fitTOur- 
ila  salhor.  Dr.  Barrow.  I  remember  one  occasion  on  which  1  witnessed  an 
txhiUlion  of  this,  in  connection  with  one  of  his  moral  characteristics, — ^namely, 
m  km  vsapeet  for  law  and  authority.  One  Sunday  morning,  as  a  number  of  as, 
men,  were  walking  to  church  in  company  with  him,  we  fell  in  with  a 
■an,  who  was  wantonly  cutting  an  old  free  negro  with  a  knife.  The 
appealed  to  us  for  protection.  Mr.  B.  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
ktion,  and  said  in  a  quick  and  angry  tone, — '*  Young  gentlemen,  will  one 
at  joa  go  for  an  officer  ?"  The  young  man,  walking  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk, and  brandishing  his  knife,  remarked  very  contemptuously — "  Any  how, 
fsii  ean't  take  me."  Instantly,  upon  the  word,  Mr.  B.  dilated  with  indignation, 
rtitide  to  the  fence,  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  marching  straight  up  to  the  man, 
boldly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  collar,  and  said, — '*  Young  man,  take  care,  yon 
make  me  forget  myself."  The  poor  fellow,  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  cowered 
like  a  dog  before  the  giant  form  and  flashing  eye  of  the  venerable  minister.  Mr. 
B.  aoon  recovered  from  his  excitement,  and,  as  we  walked  on,  quietly  remarked 
tliat  "some  men  were  like  horse  and  mule,  which  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and 
bridle;  that  he,  for  his  part,  did  not  agree  with  those,  who  held  that  every  thing 
waa  to  be  done  by  moral  suasion;  that  there  was  an  animal  in  man  that  must 
be  dealt  with,  not  altogether  by  reason  and  persuasion,  but  by  force  also." 

Bat,  besides  this  physical  courage,  he  bad  true  moral  courage  in  the  highest 
When  he  took  a  position,  he  held  to  it  with  the  most  inflexible  tenacity,  - 
defended  it  with  all  the  powers  of  his  peculiar  mind;  often  dealing  blows,  at 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  unlocked  for.  I  do  not  say  that  he  could  not 
he  rraeofud  out  of  a  position,  though  I  rarely  knew  him  to  give  up  one  which  had 
been  deliberately  taken.  But  certainly  no  amount  of  opposite  opinion — not  the 
whole  world  arraj'ed  against  liim — would,  in  itself,  have  moved  him  one  jot 
from  what  he  believed  was  truth.  I  remenil>er,  too,  many  things  which  he  did, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ofDcc,  which  evinced  the  highest  moral  courage. 

I  have  already  given  you  an  intimation  of  the  character  of  his  pretiching.  He 
was  a  profound  thinker,  and  usually  took  such  striking  views  of  his  subject  as 
to  leave  a  deep, — often  an  indelible,  impression.  I  think  1  have  never  heard  any 
preacher  who  succeeded  so  well  in  securing  a  permanent  lodgment  of  the  truth  in 
the  hearer's  mind.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  mo  how  many  of  his  sermons  I 
remember  vividly  to  this  day — not  merely  the  general  outline,  but  much  of  the 
filling  up,  and  even  many  particular  expressions,  seem  written  upon  my  mem- 
ory with  a  pen  of  brass. 

The  reason  of  his  accomplishing  so  much  in  this  way  was  that  you  were  obliged 
from  the  beginning  to  give  him  your  whole  attention — otherwise  he  would  soon 
leave  you.  But,  having  once  gained  your  attention,  he  held  you  to  the  end,  in 
deep  sympathy  with  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion that  was  absolutely  irresistible.  T  cannot  tell  how  often  I  have  sat 
abeorbefl  in  his  great  themes,  feeling,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  my  soul,  as  if  he 
were  inspired. 

And  yet  he  had  not  a  single  one  of  the  external  gifts  of  an  orator.  Indeed  he 
was  rather  deficient  in  the  graces  of  stylo  and  manner.  Still  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  would  command  attention;  and  when  he  gradually  warmed 
op,  and  his  mind  began  to  work  with  its  prodigious  energy,  and  his  deep  feelings 
became  aroused,  he  was  often,  in  a  very  high  degree,  eloquent.  I  have  not 
nnfrcquently  seen  him,  overcome  by  his  theme,  burst  into  tears,  and  pause  until 
Ida  intense  emotion  had  subsided ;  and  I  have  heard  of  his  actually  sobbing  in 
the  pulpit, — so  overwhelming  was  the  current  of  his  feelings. 
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And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  might  go  on,  and  write  yon  page  alter  page,  of  fail 
excellent  qualities  as  a  Pastor;  especially  of  his  happy  faculty  of  ministering  to 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted.     Whatever  phaae  human  natnre  presented, 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  this  changeful  life,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  nady 
to  meet  it,  and  deal  with  it  in  the  most  felicitous  manner.     But  I  have,  nneon- 
sciously  to  myself,  indulged  in  these  personal  reminisoenoes  too  &r  already.    I 
have  made  this  friend  of  my  early  life  to  live  again  in  my  own  soul.     The  effort 
to  whicli  your  request  has  put  me,  has  waked  up  a  thousand  memories  which  I 
supposed  had  long  since  perished.     I  find  that  his  image  is  deeply  engraven  en 
my  heart,  and  is  associated  with  my  earliest  and  holiest  thoughts  of  God,  and 
duty,  and  Heaven.     I  know  not  how  I  can  convey  the  impression  which  he  made 
upon  me  more  faithfully,  or  how  I  can  more  fitly  conclude  this  letter,  than 
by  adopting  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  Lselius  towards  Scipto,  in  Cicero  di 
Amicitia: — 


(( 


Scd  tamen  record  atione  nostras  amicitis  sic  fmor,  at  beate  vixisee  videar,  qite 

cum  Scipionc  vixerim.'' 

I  am  yours  truly. 

With  Christian  regard, 

J.  C.  HUSKS. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  W.  DUCACHET,  D.  D., 

RECTOR  OF   ST.  STEPHEK's   CHURCH,   PHILADELHIA. 

Philadelphia,  August  12, 1858. 

My  dear  Dr.  Spraguc:  When  I  promised  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  lati 
friend,  the  Rev.  Jarvis  B.  Buxton,  of  North  Carolina,  I  did  not  snfBdcDtly 
reflect  upon  my  inability  to  do  him  justice,  or  to  satisfy  your  reasonable  expec- 
tations. But  if  the  brief  statement  I  now  give  of  my  personal  recollections  of 
that  excellent  man,  can  .serve  your  purpose  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  truly  gratiM. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  my  early  ministry,  when  I  was  theBedir 
of  Christ  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was,  at  that  time,  a  Deacon  only,  reccntlj 
ordained  by  Bishop  Kavenscroft,  the  then  eminent  Diocesan  of  North  CarohM. 
Being  settled  in  the  Cliurch  at  Elizabeth  City  in  that  State,  not  very  &r  off  Ami 
me,  and  subsequently  marrying  a  lady  some  of  whose  relations  lived  in  Kor* 
folk,  1  used  to  see  him  frequently  in  after  years;  and  he  was  often  a  visiter, til 
sometimes  a  guest,  at  my  house.  And,  a  few  times  he  occupied  my  pulpitii^ 
my  invitation.  Having  heard  him  preach  so  seldom,  I  can  hardly  ventoe  to 
say  much  of  him  as  a  preacher.  But,  my  recollection  of  him  in  that  el 
is,  that  ho  was  very  plain,  not  elegant,  not  brilliant, — but  remarkably 
truly  evangelical,  and  always  very  practical,  and  at  times  quite 
impressive.  His  manner  had  nothing  of  the  oratorical  about  it,  but 
ponded,  very  strikingly,  with  the  character  of  his  discourses.  I  do  not 
bcr  that  I  ever  saw  him  use  a  gesture  in  preaching.  But  his  voice— 4Bdeed  !■ 
whole  delivery — impressed  cxcry  one  with  the  conviction  of  his  great  sincerity, iii 
earnest  piety,  and  his  sole  desire  to  do  good.  What  sort  of  a  preacher  he beaitf 
in  his  later  years,  when  I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  hiro,-^not  havlqgSMi 
him  even  for  many  years  before  his  death,) — I  do  not  know,  except  fromnpvt 
But  I  know  that  he  sustained  himself  admirably  in  the  Church  at  Fsyrtto' 
villc,  in  the  long  period  during  which  he  ministered  to  the  intelligent,  nSsA 
and  Well-instructed  congregation  that  worshipped  there,  and  that  he  t»; 
regarded  by  them,  and  by  the  people  in  North  Carolina  generally,  as  one  of  A* 
most  respectal>le  and  useful  of  the  Clergy  in  that  Diocese. 

His  personal  character  was  of  a  kind  always  to  command  my  entire  90^ 
dcnce,  mid  my  cordial  respect.     I  knew  that  ho  was  a  good  man;  and  I  saw  W 
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1  *4«f  mit,  tro0  hearted,  lealoiu  minuter  of  Christ.  I  tm  «iiro  thit  vrary 
Miy  that  kaew  him  well,  will  say  the  same  of  him.  Indeed,  I  will  go  Atrtber, 
mad  Mkf  that  I  considered  him  an  eminently  godly  man.  That  he  was  a  deroted, 
hard-working,  sdf-denying  paator,  was  as  notorious  in  the  Diocese  of  Nortli 
Oandina  at  his  name.  He  excelled,  I  am  told,  in  the  discharge  of  the  private 
teties  of  the  pastoral  office, — and  was  remarkably  diligent,  accepteble,  and 
owfol,  in  risiting  his  flock,  and  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
Indeed,  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  the  man  for  that  kind  of  work;  and 
Im  always  telked  of  it  as  his  delight. 

Ha  was  cat  off  rery  suddenly,  in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  iBoat  respecteble  and  signally  usefbl  ministry.  Tet,  under  the  severe  suffer- 
ings always  attendant  upon  a  strangulated  hernia,  he  mainteined  a  calmness 
and  a  peace  worthy  of  a  Christian ;  and  exhibited  an  humble  yet  unwavering 
tmst  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  well  befitting  a  faithful  steward  about  going  to  ren- 
der his  account,  and  to  receive  his  reward.  ' 

Now,  dear  Doctor,  do  what  you  please  with  this  poor  sketch.  It  has  pven 
me  pleasure  to  pay  even  this  feeble,  but  well-deserved,  tribute  to  the  memory 
and  the  merits  of  my  esteemed  brother  Buxton;  and  pleasure,  also,  to  please 
you  by  complying  with  your  request  that  I  would  furnish  you  a  few  lines 
about  him.  With  sentiments  of  great  esteem — nay,  more  than  that — sincere 
attachment, 

I  am,  dear  Doctor,  your  old  friend, 

HENRY  W.  DUCACHET. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  JOHN  YOUNG.* 

1827—1852. 

Thomas  John  Young,  the  youngest  child  of  William  Price  and  Dinah 
(Cox)  Young,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1808. 
His  family,  on  the  paternal  side,  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  on 
the  maternal,  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  years  of  his  boyhood  were 
passed  chiefly  at  different  schools  in  his  native  city ;  and  his  frequent 
changes  of  schools,  none  of  which  were  of  a  high  order,  were  thought  to 
have  been  unfavourable  to  his  early  intellectual  development.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1819  ;  but,  owing  to  defective  preparation,  was  obliged 
for  some  time  to  task  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  maintain  a  fair 
standing  in  his  class ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  essentially  impaired  his  physi- 
cal constitution.  He,  however,  pursued  his  studies,  during  his  whole 
course,  with  great  alacrity  and  success,  and  graduated  in  1823,  with  one 
of  the  highest  honours  of  his  class. 

His  mind  had  early  taken  a  religious  direction,  and  he  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  rite  of  Confirmation  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  When  he  left  College, 
it  was  with  the  full  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry;  but,  by 
reason  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  obliged  to  delay  his  theological  studies,  until,  by  his  own  efforts, 
he  had  earned  the  means  of  prosecuting  them.     Accordingly,  he  was,  for 
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one  year,  a  Tutor  in  the  College  of  CharlestoD,  at  the  mme  time  giTiii|| 
instmction  to  private  classes ;  and,  at  tlie  expiration  of  this  engagement, 
in  1824,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  alao  he  maintained 
a  highly  honourable  standing,  though,  from  the  failure  of  his  peonniaij 
resources,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  institution  a  short  time  before  he  had 
completed  his  regular  course. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1827,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  in  St.  Miehael*8 
Church,  Charleston,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bowen ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1829,  he  was,  by  the  same  Prelate,  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
Priests,  in  Sheldon  Church,  Prince  William's  Parish. 

The  first  six  months  of  his  Diaconate  he  passed  as  a  missionary  in  Oreei- 
ville,  S.  C,  and  though  this  was  perhaps  the  least  effective  part  of  hb  min- 
istry, the  Bishop,  in  his  Charge,  the  next  year,  rendered  a  highly  honoanhk 
testimony  to  his  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  January,  1828,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  united  charge  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  Prince  Williaa: 
neither  parish  reckoning  itself  able,  independently,  to  sustain  a  Rector. 
Within  two  years,  however,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  latter,  and  eon- 
fined  his  labours  exclusively  to  the  former.  In  this  field  he  conCimed. 
labouring  with  untiring  diligence  as  well  as  marked  success,  until  the  1st 
of  November,  1830,  when  he  became  Rector  of  St.  John's  Chnrch,  on 
John's  Island.  lie  had  accepted  the  call  to  this  church  about  five  montlia 
before  he  actually  entered  on  his  Rectorship ;  and  in  the  interval,  so  grflil 
was  his  concern  that  the  people  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  might  he  wd 
provided  for,  that  there  was  no  clergyman  free  from  parochial  ehaige, 
whether  in  the  Diocese  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  who  was  not  inrited  tt 
his  pulpit  and  his  parsonage,  in  order  that  the  congregation  might  have  n 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  knowing  those  from  among  whom  they  were  to 
select  his  successor.  During  the  above  named  periods,  he  passed  one 
mer  in  charge  of  Grace  Church,  Sullivan's  Island,  and  another  aa 
ary  in  Spartanburg  village. 

The  principal  motive  which  is  said  to  have  inflaenced  Mr.  Toong  hi  lil 
acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Church  on  John's  Island,  was  a  regard  to  til 
interests  of  the  coloured  population.     In  the  parishes  in  which  he  hadpte* 
viously  laboured,  especially  in  St.  Luke's,  he  had  succeeded  in  awakemif 
so  strong  an  interest  in  favour  of 'the  moral  and  religious  instmction  of  lit 
slaves,  that  he  felt  assured  that  it  would  not  be  imperilled  by  hia  reraonlt^ 
but,  on  John's  Island,  little  had  been  attempted  in  this  department  if 
benevolent  effort,  and  he  was  strongly  attracted  thither  by  the  proqpeettf.: 
being  able  to  originate  and  direct  an  efficient  movement  on  that  soljtA  i 
Nor  were  his  expectations  disappointed.     He  found  not  only  his  own 
gregation,  but  the  planters  belonging  to  other  churches,  more  than 
to  give  him  access  to  their  slaves,  and  to  co-operate  with  hia  plan 
instructing  them.     Of  his  untiring  perseverance  and  fidelity  in  this  b 
department  of  labour,  something  may  be  inferred  from  the  Uet  that,  ■* 
the  exceptions  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  he  had  some  plantation  ap 
for  every  day  in  the  year."     On  his  acceptance  of  the  charge  of  this  _ 
he  found  the  congregation,  in  respect  to  both  its  accommodationa  ftr 
ship  and  its  attendance  on  religious  services,  at  a  low  ehh ;  but,  inktf 
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,  at  well  as  in  carrying  oat  the  ulUmate  and  more  i^iritoal  ends  of 
Ike  miaiatij,  hb  labours  were  instramental  in  bringing  about  a  most  desi- 
nlila  eliaoge.  The  number  of  communicants  reported  in  1886  was  seventy- 
two  ;  the  number  reported  in  1847,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-soTen ;  and  this 
inereaee  was  over  and  above  such  annual  diminutions  from  deaths  and 
remoTals  as  had  largely  exceeded  all  his  previous  experience  in  other  plaoes 
Iran  mmilar  causes. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1847,  he  became  the  Assistant  Minister  of  St. 
Miehaers  Church,  Charleston, — in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  passed  his 
early  days.  In  the  sermon  which  he  preached  on  his  induction  to  this 
charge,  he  made  the  following  touching  allusion  to  his  early  relations  to 
the  church  : — **  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  whibt  I  speak  of  the  especial 
claim  which  he  who  addresses  you  has  upon  your  forbearance,  your  sym- 
pathies,  and  your  prayers.  He  enters  upon  an  entirely  new  and  untried 
field  of  labour.  He  leaves  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a  twenty  years' 
Bunistry  in  the  country,  for  the  distractions,  and  temptations,  and  rivalries, 
uf  the  city.  The  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  care  of  a  small  congregation, 
among  whose  members  he  went  in  and  out,  a  part  as  it  were  of  each  household, 
are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  heavy  burden  which  hb  present  charge  imposes, 
<— a  charge  whose  extent  renders  extremely  difficult,  if  not  almost  impos- 
nble,  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  each,  so  necessary  for 
pastoral  influence  and  success.  Besides,  Brethren,  he  b  about  to  minbter 
ia  thb  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  among  a  people  endeared  to  him  by  the 
fondest  and  most  permanent  of  all  associations, — those  of  boyhood  and 
youth.  It  was  at  this  altar,  iu  early  life,  though  within  his  own  recollec- 
tion, that  he  was  brought  by  Holy  Baptism,  from  the  midst  of  an  evil 
world,  and  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  was  here  that  one  who  seemed  to  him  as  an 
angel  of  light,  instructed  him  in  those  precious  truths  which  he  is  now  to 
impart  to  others.  It  was  in  this  house,  from  this  holy  place  in  which  he  now 
stands,  that  the  Word  of  God  first  reached  his  heart  and  awoke  to  life  hb 
slumbering  spirit.  It  was  at  this  altar  that  he  renewed  the  solemn  vow 
made  for  him  at  his  Baptism.  It  was  at  this  altar  that  he  first  fed  upon 
that  sacred  food  with  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  strengthens 
and  refreshes  the  souls  of  his  redeemed  ones  ;  and  it  was  here,  Brethren, 
that  he  received  the  commission  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  lost  and  ruined.  He  looks  around  him,  and  every  pew 
and  pillar,  familiar  as  the  lineaments  of  an  early  friend,  carry  him  upward 
on  the  stream  of  time,  and  the  days  of  boyhood  are  again  before  him. 
But  there  is  something  wanting.  He  who  first  spake  to  him  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  he  who  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  blessed  him  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  sent  him  forth  to  tell  out  the  glad  tidings  of  redemp- 
tion, now  sleep  beneath  the  altar-place,  and  these  voices  arc  hushed  in 
death.  Again,  he  looks  around  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  and  of  how 
Many  upon  whom  his  eye  once  rested,  may  it  be  said, — *  the  places  which 
knew  them  shall  know  them  no  more  forever.'  A  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  many  a  sorrowing  heart  in  our  midst  can  tell  of  the  changes 
which  thirty  years  have  caused.  Brethren,  when  he  who  addresses  you 
thinks  of  the  past,  the  Psalmbt's  words  become  hb  own — *  If  I  forget 
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cf  IIm  origiiutton  of  the  Church  Home,  a  highly  beneTolenl  instilii- 
tko;  and  delivered  the  Address  at  its  opening,  in  1851. 

Mr.  Young's  whole  ministerial  life,  though  characterised  by  the  most 
QBtiring  leal  and  devotion  to  his  work,  was  an  almost  nnintermpted 
stmggle  with  bodily  infirmity.  In  1849,  his  health  had  become  so  much 
reduced  that  it  seemed  imperative  that  he  should  separate  himself,  for  a 
while,  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  Accordingly,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  hu  congregation  who  generously  volunteered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  hia 
tour,  and  made  a  brief  visit,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  Europe.  They 
left  Charleston  on  the  5r.h  of  May,  and  reached  it,  on  their  return,  on  the 
27th  of  November  following,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  travelled  in  different 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  France,  and  experienced,  in  various 
quarters,  the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness. 

Though  his  system  was  somewhat  invigorated  by  his  European  tour,  and 
he  resumed  his  labours  with  his  accustomed  interest  and  zeal,  his  tenden- 
eies  were  still  manifestly  towards  decay.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
there  was  a  criminal,  under  sentence  of  death,  in  the  Charleston  jail,  to 
whom  Mr.  Young  had  most  kindly  ministered  on  a  former  occasion,  and  in 
another  place,  and  who  especially  requested  that  he  might  have  the  benefit 
of  his  services  in  preparing  him  for  the  final  hour.  He,  accordingly,  visited 
him  frequently,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, — and  not  without  appa- 
rent success, — to  bring  the  poor  creature  to  a  knowledge  and  acceptance  of 
the  Saviour.  As  the  time  for  his  execution  drew  near,  the  criminal  besought 
him  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and  though  this  required  -that  he 
should  make  a  trip  to  the  country,  which,  at  that  season,  was  considered 
very  hazardous,  yet,  taking  counsel  of  his  warm  sympathies  and  his  deep 
concern  for  the  dying  man,  he  forgot  all  personal  considerations,  and  made 
the  journey.  He  left  home  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  returned  on  the  7th 
of  July  ;  and,  though  he  performed  the  sad  and  benevolent  office  for  which 
he  went,  the  journey  was  made  at  the  expense  of  contracting  a  disease 
(the  country  fever)  which  terminated  his  life.  The  fever,  after  some  time, 
was  subdued,  but  he  had  not  vigour  of  constitution  enough  to  rally ;  and 
be  died  on  the  fifty-third  day  of  his  illness,  October  11,  1852.  His  death- 
bed was  a  most  serene,  aff'ecting  and  triumphant  testimony  to  the  all-sus- 
taining power  of  Divine  grace, — well  worthy  to  be  the  crown  of  a  most 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  life.  The  most  respectful  notice  was  taken  of 
Lis  death  in  various  quarters,  and  two  Commemorative  Discourses  were 
preached  in  St.  Michaers  Church, — one  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Trapier  Keith,  another  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wallace,  both  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. A  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

*»  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  John  Young,  Assistant  Minister  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  who  was  born  Oct.  22,  1803,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1852. 

**  In  his  character  were  blended  the  aff'ections  that  make  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life  with  the  qualities  that  adorn  the  pastoral  office :  a  vigorous 
mind  carefully  cultivated ;  a  disposition  earnest  and  firm,  yet  full  of  ten- 
derness ;  a  pure  and  holy  life.  He  grasped  the  entire  circle  of  his  duties ; 
and  disease,  that  wasted  his  strength  for  years,  oould  not  weaken  hit 
devotion  to  them.     The  goodness  of  God  permitted  him  to  crown  tke 
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The  earliest  recollection  of  any  personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Toung  which  I ' 
pOAsess,  is  that  of  a  visit  to  Rockvilie,  made  on  behalf  of  a  most  mistaken  and 
iU-slftrred,  (as  it  proired  to  he,)  althoagh  sincerely  conceived  and  undertaken, 
aobenie  of  a  Mission  to  the  Oriental  Churches.  During  that  visit,  I  enjoyed  the 
hoapiiality  of  Mr.  Young's  house,  and  the  hearty,  generous  Christian  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  Mr.  Young  himself  and  his  excellent  lady  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  my  visit. 

Toung  and  immature,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  scheme, — a  vision,  as  I  then  was, 
T  should  nevertheless  have  been  strangely  insensiblet  had  I  not  been  impressed 
with  Mr.  Young's  fervent  piety,  pervading,  like  the  principle  of  life  itself,  his 
whole  being;  with  his  sympathy  with  all  which  was  good, — with  his  gentleness, 
hit  affectionate  heart,  his  urbanity,  his  hospitality,  his  winning  manners,  and 
his  appreciation  of  and  love  for  learning. 

In  after  years,  I  not  only  found  all  those  qualities  in  still  riper  perfection,  hot 
I  learned  to  perceive  in  him  the  rarer,  if  not  more  universally  appreciated,  qual- 
ities of  discriminating  judgment,  sound  discretion,  insight  into  character  and 
motives,  and  moral  firmness,  united  with  conciliation,  the  power  of  attracting 
aflbction  and  winning  confidence, — all  combined  with  genuine  zeal  and  singular 
modesty.     That  he  was  laborious,  minute,  faithful,  courageous,  and  yet  tender, 
I    gentle,  unweariedly  patient  and  loving,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  it 
^  known  to  all;  but  all,  perhaps,  do  not  know,  and  would  not  know  how  to 
1^  appreciate  truly,  the  fact  that,  amidst  the  most  absorbing  and  exhausting  paro- 
le ehial  cares;  amidst  the  severest  taxes  upon  time,  and  patience,  and  moral  ener- 
,\  gies;  with  an  ear  ever  open  to  tlie  humblest  applicant  for  advice  or  sympathy; 
and  thus  amidst  sometimes  even  unreasonable  claims  upon  his  time,  he  yet 
sever  neglected  the  constant  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  nor  relaxed  in  his  pur- 
suit  of  solid   information   and   learning.     Of  his   actual   acquirements  T  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  competency  to  judge;  but,   from  my  own  pursuits,  I 
i-   think   that  I  have  a  right   to  say    that,  relatively,  his   acquirements   were  far 
beyond  those  which  any  of  his  clerical  brethren  had   made,  who  were  at  all 
L   engaged  in  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  official  labours  which  devolved  upon 
'  him. 

That  he  really  practised  and  exemplified  the  religious  and  moral  principles 
And  advice  which  he  inculcated  upon  others,  was  a  decided  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  junior  brethren,  his  modesty,  kindness. 
Consideration  and  allection  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  deference  and  respect 
towards  his  seniors,  even  when  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  always  his 
tttipcriors  in  wisdom  and  faithful  laboriousness. 

His  charity,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  was  large  and  noble,  and  exhi- 
laited  the  rare  and  beautiful  combination  of  the  most  decided  views  and  prind- 
B^les,  ecclesiastical  and  theological,  with  the  greatest  toleration  and  the  widest 
Christian  sympathy,  untinged  by  even  the  shadow  of  bigotry.  Mr.  Young  was, 
^lierefore,  one  of  the  very  few  men  to  whom  I  should  never  have  hesitated  sub- 
*xiitting  a  view  or  opinion,  however  much  T  knew  that  it  was  at  variance  with 
l^is  own  maturely  formed  convictions.  I  would  have  felt  sure  of  charity,  khid- 
*%e.«<s,  uninterrupted  friendshij),  and  of  a  clear  distinction  made  by  his  heart  and 
"^^isdom  between  the  man  and  the  erroneous  opinion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  but  permanent  recollections  of  Mr.  Young's  char- 
•^cter  impressed  upon  my  memory  by  the  personal  intercourse  with  him  which  I 
^fenjoyed.     And  perhaps  these  impressions  may  possess  more  value  as  testimony 
►o  the  qualities  really  possessed  by  my  lamented  and  respected  friend,  from  (he 
;t  that,  although  my  own  ecclesiastical  and  theological  views  are  totally  differ- 
;,  in  many  respects,  from  those  which  he  held,  I  yet  would  not  abate  one 
rord  which  I  have  affirmed,  and  I  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  such  a  candid,  generous 
ind  charitable  friend,  to  whom  I  might  freely  confide,  and  with  a' horn  I  could, 
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conqaeryoa;  for  your  Captain  will  never  leave  jou  nor  forsake  jou:  He  will  go 
down  with  you  into  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  and  will  land  you  safe  on  Canaan's 
sado."  I  told  him  that  Jesus  was  always  present  with  me,  watched  over 
mo,  and  comforted  me,  as  one  is  comforted  of  his  mother.  To  which  Mr. 
ToDng  sweetly  replied, — "  Well,  we  are  told  '  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver.'  The  refiner  sits  by  the  refining-pot,  and  watches  it  till  his 
own  image  is  perfectly  reflected  in  the  silver,  and  then  removes  it  from  the  fire. 
Nov  JDSt  so  God  is  dealing  with  you — Ue  sits  by  you  and  tries  you  with  pain 
mad  suffering,  but  as  soon  as  Ho  sees  his  own  image  sufficiently  reflected  in  your 
soal.  He  will  remove  you  from  the  firo  of  affliction  i^nd  take  you  homo  to  glory, 
where  you  will  continue  to  grow  brighter  through  eternity."  I  mentioned  to 
him  what  I  panted  for, — to  receive  again  those  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  love 
and  glory  with  which  I  had  been  favoured  in  a  previous  fit  of  illness.  To  this 
he  replied, — "  If  God  is  now  giving  you  such  a  clear,  calm  and  peaceful  entrance 
into  life  eternal,  should  you  not  be  satisfied,  and  not  desire  those  views  of  his 
glory  which  He  sees  best  to  withhold  from  you  at  this  time  ?  Wait  but  a  little— 
you  will  soon  vanquish  your  last  enemy,  and  as  you  resign  this  fleeting  breath, 
those  views  which  you  now  desire,  will  be  lost  iu  the  ejccelling  brightness  that 
eternity  will  unfold  to  your  enraptured  vision." 

Mr.  Young  had  a  great  gift  in  comforting  the  afflicted  child  of  God,  as  well  as  in 
conversation  on  experimental  religion  in  general;  and  I  often  recall  some  of  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  talks  we  used  to  enjoy  in  our  social  intercourse.  And 
though  we  were  personally  attached  to  different  bodies  of  Christians,  I,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  he,  one  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
oor  different  views  of  the  subject  of  Church  polity  never  occasioned  the  sem- 
blance of  a  jar  in  our  fellowship  as  Christians,  owning  and  loving  one  Lord, 
and  bound  for  the  same  Heaven.  0  that  all  Christians  who  are  now  divided 
by  dilTerent  names,  parlies,  and  communions,  niigiit  be  thus  bound  together  by 
one  Spirit. 

I  remember  with  much  pleasure  some  occasions  on  which  I  attended  bis  mis- 
sionary' ministrations  among  the  negroes  of  the  plantations  on  John's  Island, — 
how  faithfully  he  catechised  and  preached  Christ  unto  them,  and  led  the  chorus 
of  the  hymns,  as  they  swelled  upon  the  air  in  loud  and  lively  tones,  such  as  our 
negroes  know  so  well  how  to  raise.  And  we  know  that  he  was  instrumental  of 
much  good  among  them,  as  well  as  among  his  white  congregations. 

His  peculiarly  mild,  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition  not  only  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  own  immediate  family  and  relatives,  but  secured  to  him  a 
very  large  circle  of  warmly  attached  friends.  But  his  great  natural  diffidence 
and  modesty  made  him  ap^K'ar  reserved,  and  often  rendered  him  silent,  in  the 
presence  of  strangers:  it  was  only  those  wlio  knew  him  intimately,  who  could 
fully  appruciatc  all  his  extraordinary  excellences. 

In  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements,  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  write,  as  there  are  many  whose  testimony  on  these  points  would  be  much 
better  uuthority  than  mine.  I  will,  therefore,  only  add  that  though  he  was  a 
*'  High  Ciiurchnian,"  or  reputed  so  to  be,  I  used  frequently  to  unite  with  his 
congrc'j;:ition  in  rcceivinff  the  sacramental  elements  from  his  hands,  and  that  by 
invitation  from  him,  extended  to  me  as  a  sister  in  Christ,  though  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  "Apostolic  succession  "  belonged  any 
more  to  his  Church  than  to  mine,  or  any  other  of  the  Gosi)el  Churches  now  in 
existence.  Thus  we  agreed  to  differ  harmoniously  in  opinion,  on  what  we  both 
deemed  points  not  essential  to  salvation,  and  to  live  practically  as  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  to  unite  in  commemorating  his  dying  love.  I  rejoice  iu  the  belief 
that  we  shall  hereafter  unite  in  singing  "  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

£.  FLUDD 
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WILLIAM  CROSWELL,  D.  D  * 

1828—1861. 

lyiLLiAM  Croswell  was  the  son  of  Harry  (afterwards  the  BeT.  Doc- 
tor) Cro8well,t  and  Susan  Sherman,  his  wife,  and  was  bom  in  Hudson,  N. 
T.y  November  7,  1804.  When  he  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age, 
bis  &tbcr  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Haven,  where  be  became  the 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church ;  and  here,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  son  passed  his  boyhood.  He  was  for  some  little  time  a  member  of  a 
family  school  taught  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  East  Haven  ;  but  was 
subsequently  removed  to  a  select  school  kept  by  Joel  Jones,  since  Presi- 
dent of  Girard  College,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  &c.  In  this  last  men- 
tioned school  he  completed  his  preparation  for  College.      In  1818,  he 

*  Memoir  bj  bis  fatber. — MS.  from  Sberman  Croswell,  Esq. 

t  Uabrt  Gboswell  was  bom  at  West  Hartford,  CoDn.,  Jane  16,  1778.  He  reedlTed  hit 
earlj  edaoation  ander  tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Perkins,  tben  the  GonsregatioDal  minister  of  bis  native 
plaoe,  and  Dr.  Noab  Webster.  The  first  years  of  bis  manhood  were  devoted  to  seealar  partnits; 
and  he  was  especially  active  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  In  1802,  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  called  **  The  Balance;"  and  tbe  seatbUur  sar- 
casm of  bis  editorials,  and  especially  an  article  in  a  paper  called  **  Tbe  Wasp,''  snbjeeted  him 
to  a  civil  prosecution;  and  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  most  splendid  elTorts  was  made  in  his 
defence.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  be  was  connected,  for  some  time, 
with  a  political  newspaper.  But,  though  he  evinced  great  power  as  an  editor,  bis  thoughts  were 
» (.m  turned  in  a  different  dircctiun;  and,  having  eonfurmed  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Theology  with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry.  He  was  baptized  in  St. 
iVicr's  Church,  Albany,  July  19,  1812,  an«l,  on  the  following  Sunday,  received  the  riteof  Con- 
firtimtion.  He  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  the  lit.  Uev.  Bishop  llobart,  May  8,  181i, 
to  St  John's  Church,  New  York;  and,  on  the  following  Sunday,  commenced  ministerial  labours 
in  Christ  Church,  Hudson.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  he  commenced  his  services  in  New 
Haven,  in  an  old  wowlen  building  standing  in  Church  Street;  and  was  instituted  into  the  Hec- 
torship  of  the  Parish  on  the  Opening  of  the  new  Trinity  Church,  February  22,  1816.  He  was 
aiinitted  to  Priests  Orders  iu  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Juno  6, 1815,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
<tridwold.  Tbe  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College,  in 
1617;  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  Trinity  College,  in  1831.  At  tbe  close  of  the  forty- 
Unit  year  of  his  ministry  in  New  Haven,  January  1,  1856,  he  hod  officiated  personally  at  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  Baptisms,  at  eight  hundred  and  tbirty-seven  Marriages, 
and  at  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  Burials.  Though  in  his  later  years  he  suf- 
fered not  a  little  fn>m  bodily  infirmity,  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  public  labours  till  near 
the  close  of  life.  On  the  Sabbath  but  one  preceding  his  death,  he  perfonned  tbe  nsual  services 
of  both  morning  and  afternoon,  though  he  was  then  very  feeble,  and  when  be  returned  to  his 
dnrolling,  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  work  was  done.  He  died  on  tbe  13tb  of 
March,  1S5S;  and  bis  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Williams.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  powers,  of  fine  social  and  moral  qualities,  and  was 
greatly  revered  and  beloved  by  his  congregation  as  a  Christian  Minister. 

I>r.  Croswell  published  a  controversial  pamphlet  entitled  ''A  Sober  Appeal  to  the  Christian 
Pnlilio,""  al»out  IHlf^;  the  Young  Churchman's  Guide,  in  four  dudlecimo  vofumes,  designed  for 
the  ui^e  of  Sunday  Scboolf,  and  Bible  Classes;  A  Manual  of  Family  Prayers;  A  Memoir  of  his 
son,  the  Uev.  William  Croswell,  D.  D.;  A  Guide  to  the  Holy  Sacrament;  [This  consists  of 
Lo«*tures  emb<Kiying  instructions  touching  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the  Loitl's  Supper;]  and 
a  >»'nnon  preached  on  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  his  Settlenimtin  New  Haven.  **  He  had," 
iA\a  his  son,  Sherman  Croswell,  Esq.,  "  jo  S3'stcmatized  his  routine  of  daily  duty,  in  and  out 
•  r  d«k>rs,  that,  besides  keeping  up  a  very  extended  correspondence,  visiting  the  sick,  distributing 
uliLi-<  to  the  |>(M)r.  administering  the  Sacraments,  and  dispensing  consolation  to  tbe  afflicted,  be 
Uhj*  left  a  slock  of  sermons,  numbering  some  fifteen  hundred;  a  Diary  running  through  fourteen 
cl<"«ely  written  small  quarto  volumes,  which  he  commenced  in  1821,  and  continued  until  one 
week  i»er»re  he  died;  and  some  three  hundred  pages  of  manuscript,  entitled  **Annals  of  Trinity 
Parish ;  "  in  which  be  has  traced  the  early  struggles  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  for  an  existence, 
und«*r  the  i;cetor«hi|>  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Hubbard,  with  reminfscences  of  that  devoted  minister,  his 
C'ln temporaries  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wbitlock,  my  fathers 
immediate  predecessor,  of  Bishop  Hobart,  J^ishop  Griswold,  Bishop  Jarvis  and  others, — which, 
with  his  Diary,  fortns  a  complete  history  of  the  Parish,  and  of  his  connection  with  it.  Tbe 
<  Diary  '  and  the  < Annals,'  extend  through  some  five  thousand,  three  hundred  pages,  whieh^  in 
print,  wuuld  cover  full  as  many,  and  prol^bly  many  more,  in  tbe  ordinary  octavo  form." 
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entered  the  Frc;>linian  class  at  Yale,  when  he  was  a  few  months  less  than 
fourteen  years  old ;  and  he  graduated  in  1822.  He  always  maintained  a 
good  rauk  in  his  class,  though  he  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
hard  student. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he,  in  connection  with  a  brother,  two  jear.^ 
older,  who  had  been  his  classmate  in  College,  opened  a  select  school  in 
New  Uaven ;  but,  as  this  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  occupation,  it 
yias  soon  abandoned.  In  1824,  he  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  with  his 
cousin,  Edwin  Croswell,  Esq.,  as  a  sort  of  assistant  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argus ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  or  indeed  any  other  mere  secolar, 
eiuploynient ;  and  his  mind  seems  never  to  have  found  rest,  until  it  reposed 
in  the  fixed  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  October,  182G,  he  became  a  member  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
failure  of  his  health,  he  remained  in  the  Seminary  but  a  short  time ;  and 
early  the  ensuing  year  accepted  an  offer  to  become  a  joint  editor  with 
Bishop  (then  Professor)  Doane,  of  the  Episcopal  Watchman,  at  Hartford. 
Here  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  connection  with  his  editorial 
labours ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  BrowncU,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  In  May,  1829, 
he  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Boston ;  and  immediately 
after  entered  upon  his  official  duties.  Dr.  Eaton,  the  former  Rector,  having 
resigned  his  charge.  lie  was  ordained  Priest  in  June,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  formally  introduced  to  his  Rectorship. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter'd 
Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  and  commenced  his  labours  there  early  in  Jnne. 

On  the  1st  of  October  following,  he  was  married  to  Amanda,  daughter 
of  Silas  P.  Tarbell,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  survived 
him. 

Notwithstanding  his  situation  at  Auburn  was,  in  many  respects,  &voiir- 
able  to  both  his  comfort  and  usefulness,  after  having  resided  there  some* 
what  more  than  four  years,  he  was  induced,  chiefly  from  considcratioDS 
growing  out  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  family,  to  consent  to 
return  to  Boston,  and  connect  himself  with  a  new  enterprise, — the  Ghnrcb 
of  the  Advent.  The  enterprise  proved  a  successful  one,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  this  church  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  views  io 
regard  to  some  of  the  external  arrangements  of  the  church  brought  him  in 
conflict  with  his  Bishop,  and  led  to  a  correspondence  which  has  since  been 
given  to  the  world. 

In  184G,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Croswell's  death  were  deeply  affecting.  He 
had  returned  home  a  few  days  before  from  a  brief  visit  to  his  friends  in 
Connecticut,  and  had  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  accustomed  duties  of 
his  parish.  On  Sabbath  morning,  the  9th  of  November,  1851,  he  took 
part  in  tlie  usual  Services  of  the  church,  though  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  another  clergyman.  During  the  intermission,  he  seemed  anusnallj 
cheerful  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  flock  in  the  aflemoon, 
ftnd  especially  of  delivering  an  address  to  the  children  in  conneotion  witk 
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llitt  ordinnDce  of  Baptism.  His  sermon  to  the  ohildren  was  a  beaatiful 
performance,  full  of  excellent  instruction,  and  so  simple  as  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  a  child's  capacity.  As  he  proceeded  in  the  delivery,  it  was 
noticed  that  his  voice  occasionally  faltered,  and  he  several  times  placed  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  head,  in  an  unusual  manner,  as  if  he  were  suffer* 
ing  pain.  When  he  was  about  two-thirds  through  his  manuscript,  he 
abruptly  closed  his  discourse,  and  then  pronounced  the  first  stanza  of  a 
hymn,  which  was  sung  by  the  choir.  He  stood  as  usual,  facing  the  altar, 
daring  the  singing,  and  at  the  close,  knelt  down  at  the  chancel  rail,  and 
repeated  from  memory, — his  book  having  fallen  from  his  hand, — an  appro- 
priate collect.  But  his  strength  was  now  so  far  exhausted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  rise,  and  he  therefore  remained  on  his  knees,  and  with 
a  faltering  voice  pronounced  the  Apostolic  benediction.  A  general  alarm, 
by  this  time,  pervaded  the  congregation.  He  was  immediately  taken  into 
a  carriage,  and  removed  to  his  residence  ;  and  being  apprized  by  his  physi- 
cians of  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  attack,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  compose  himself  as  if  for  his  final  rest.  His  venerable  friend  and  father, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton,*  was  soon  at  his  side,  and  just  as  he  had  done  offering 
the  *<  Commendatory  Prayer  of  the  Church,"  it  was  perceived  that  the  last 
breath  had  passed  from  his  lips.  The  tidings  of  his  death  spread  a  gloom» 
not  only  throughout  his  immediate  circle,  but  wherever  he  had  been  known. 
His  Funeral  was  very  numerously  attended  at  Boston ;  after  which,  his 
remains  were  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  they  were  buried  in  the 
family  lot  in  the  New  Haven  cemetery.  Commemorative  Sermons  were 
preached  by  several  clergymen,  especially  Dr.  Alexander  Vinton  of  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Strong  of  Greenfield,  and  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  all  of 
which  have  been  published  in  part  or  in  whole. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Croswell,  his  venerable  father,  Dr. 
Croswell  of  New  Haven,  published  an  extended  Memoir  of  him,  containing 

*  Asa  Eaton  was  born  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  July  25, 1778.  Ilis  parents  were  Congregation- 
alists,  and  bis  early  training  was  in  tbat  denomination.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
li5U3,  sbortlj  after  wbicb,  be  accepted  an  invitation  from  Christ  Cburch,  Boston,  to  become  their 
lay  reader.  Having  served  the  parish  two  years  in  this  capacity,  meanwhile  prosecuting  bis 
theological  studies,  he  went  to  New  York  in  July,  1805,  and  was  ordained  both  Deacon  and 
I'rictft  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  in  Trinity  Church.  He  now  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
previous  labours,  and  engaged  with  much  zeal  in  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  ministry.  When 
the  American  Education  J>ociety  was  formed,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  and  held  it  for  several  years.  In  January,  1815,  he  established  the  first  Sunday 
iifohoul  ever  established  in  Boston.  Ho  entered  with  great  interest  into  the  Home  Missionary 
Hork,  and  in  addition  to  his  many  parochial  and  other  engagements,  he  accepted  the  Rectorship 
(if  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  which  he  held  for  a  number  of  years,  supplying  his  own  pulpit 
by  siib:«titutes,  from  time  to  time,  that  he  might  give  to  that  a  portion  of  his  personal  minis- 
trations. About  the  year  1820,  he  was  afflicted  with  weakness  of  voice,  which  continued  for 
9evcnil  years,  and  finally  led  him  to  terminate  his  parochial  relation  to  Christ  Church,  in  1829. 
Butaji  be  was,  by  no  means,  altogether  disabled  for  public  service,  he  commenced  now  the  Free 
Church  City  Mission, — an  enterprise  which  was  crowned  with  large  success.  In  1837,  having 
.•i<»ceptod  an  appointment  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's  School,  Burlington,  he  removed  to  the 
Dit»ce«e  of  New  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  four  years;  when,  finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
were  coming  upon  him,  he  resigned  the  place,  and  returned  to  Boston,  the  scene  of  his  early 
laboiuii.  He  now  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  though  he  held  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' Society,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  also  accepted  the  care  and  office  of  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Bridgewater, 
which  he  retained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  One  week  before  his  death,  he  went  to  New  Haren 
to  attend  the  Funenil  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell;  but  the  fktigue  and  exposure 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  immediately  after  his  n>tumhomehe  was  prostrated  by  an  illness, 
which  terminated  fatally  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March,  1858.  His  Funeral  was  attended 
at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  and  occasionally  to  min- 
ister. A  Sermon,  commemorative  of  his  life  and  character,  was  subsequently  preached  In  the 
same  church  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edson.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinitj  flraai 
Columbia  College  in  1828.    He  published  the  History  of  ChrUt  Chuioh,  BoitoD^  1828. 
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not  only  a  somewhat  minute  history  of  his  life,  but  many  of  his  prodoctions, 
especially  in  poetry,  most  of  which  had  been  published  before  in  various 
periodicals.  Ue  had  strictly  forbidden  the  publication  of  any  of  his  ser- 
mons. 

FROM  TUE  HON.  JOEL  JONES. 

Philadelphia,  November  28, 1857. 

llev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  do  not  remember  that  I  eycr  met  the  Rev.  William  Ores- 
w  cU  nft^r  the  year  1821.  He  was  then  a  member  of  Yale  College.  My  acquaint* 
ance  with  him  began  in  January,  1817.  At  that  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  )>ut,  by  permission  of  the  Faculty,  conducted  a  classical  school  in 
Ncv\'  Haven,  of  wlncii  William  Croswell  was  a  member.  He  was  then  about 
Ihirlcon  years  old,  hut  large  in  person  for  that  age.  Tn  disposition  he  was  very 
Kpriglitly,  vor}'  modest,  and  ver}'  level}'.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  gave 
occasion  for  serious  reproof.  Ilis  talents  were  of  a  superior  order.  He  acquired 
his  lessons  with  great  ease.  This  gave  him  opportunity  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
books  and  composition,  which  he  did  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  remember  that, 
on  the  approach  of  a  public  examination,  he  voluntarily  composed  a  dialogue  for 
the  occasion,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  an  older  head  and  a  more  prac- 
tised pen.  Ho  was  a  good  scholar.  The  rule  of  the  school  was  to  learn  tho- 
roughly, an<l  review  often,  and  parse  every  word  of  any  difficulty  in  the  lesson. 
This  method  ensured  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  grammars.  After  having 
been  under  my  care  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  entered  College  in  the  (all  of 
1818.  Of  his  career  in  College  I  know  less,  but  his  earlier  juvenile  efforts  gave 
promise  of  a  successful  literary  career. 

My  memory  at  times  p^oes  hack  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  the  little  group 
in  which  William  was  a  prominent  figure,  all  of  them  bright,  some  of  them  bril- 
liant, and  some  of  them  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  usefulness  and  greater  pro- 
mise. 

I  will  only  add  that  T  should  not  recognise  the  William  I  knew,  in  the  mature, 
manly  face  prefixed  to  the  Memoir  of  his  life,  prepared  by  his  venerable  &ther. 
But  this  is  no  marvel.  The  fortunes  of  life  separated  us  early,  and  time  and 
cares  quickly  transfigure  all. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yoursi 

JOEL  JONES. 

FROM  RICHARD  U.  DANA,  JR.,  ESQ. 

BosTOir,  Jane  6, 1861 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Croswell  was  confined  to  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life.  During  this  period,  his  character  and  qualities  as  a 
parish  priest  received  a  peculiar  development.  On  coming  to  Boston,  he  took 
charge  of  a  new  parish,  organized  upon  a  plan,  and  for  purposes,  which  met  his 
peculiar  approbation,  and  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathy.  It  was  to  be  a 
church  with  free  sittings,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  free  from  all  ungraeions  dil- 
tinctions  or  restrictions,  and  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be  presented  in  ber 
fulness  as  the  daily  Teacher  and  Comforter  of  the  people,  in  all  thedrcamstsneei 
and  events  of  life.  As  soon  as  the  church  was  in  successful  operation,  he  cstsb- 
lishcd  the  dail}'  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  every  day,  from  that  tiBe 
nnlil  his  death,  he  never  failed,  when  in  the  city,  to  conduct  these  exercises,  and 
to  perform  the  full  Service,  with  the  Communion,  on  Holy  Days.  He  took  a 
small  and  plain  house  near  the  church,  (for  his  salary,  like  his  wants,  vu 
small,)  and  made  it  his  business  to  become  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  as  the  man  of  God,  ready  at  all  hours  to  Tisit  the  poor  «Bd  sick, 
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prisoners  and  Ihc  afHictcd,  and  to  minister  to  them  not  only  the  Word  but  the 
Sacrmments.  He  was  the  unwearied  visiter  of  the  jail  and  hospital,  and  the 
large  floating  population  of  that  section  came  to  know  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
MM  a  plaoe  where  religious  services  were  constantly  performed,  and  where  a  cler- 
gyinan  might  always  be  found,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  a  comforter 
and  instructer  of  those  *'  in  any  wise  afflicted  or  disturbed  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate."  Here  he  built  up  his  reputation  and  influence  on  a  foundation  of  good 
vcnrks;  and  his  church  became  endeared  to  the  common  people^  as  one  conse- 
crated to  their  interests,  and  where  they  could  enter  freely  and  daily,  clear  of 
all  ungracious  associations.  At  the  same  time,  from  principle,  from  attachment 
to  his  personal  qualities,  and  from  a  regard  to  his  merits  and  attainments  as  a 
scholar  and  poet,  he  carried  along  with  him  a  considerable  and  influential  body 
of  laymen,  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  class,  whose  devotion  to  him  and  to  his 
enterprise  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  humblest. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  never  ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  preacher;  nor  indeed  was 
it,  to  a  great  degree,  on  preaching  that  he  relied  for  influence.  His  great  object 
was  to  train  up  a  congregation  of  worshippers,  and  to  make  the  church  a  place 
where  the  congregation  (according  to  the  theory  and  letter  of  his  Church  Litur- 
gy) should  be  equal  actors  with  himself  in  prayers,  acts  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion, declarations  of  faith,  hymns  of  praise,  and  in  participation  of  the  Sacraments 
and  other  holy  ordinances.  His  congregation  soon  became  remarkable  for  the 
unity  and  earnestness  of  its  responsive  or  united  worship,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  music,  the  constant  and  numerous  attendants  on  the  Sacraments  and  Daily 
Service,  and  for  its  systematic  charities.  His  sermons  were  generally  short, 
plain,  and  addressed  to  t)ie  hearts  and  understandings  of  all,  and  always  sera 
polously  so  to  the  young  and  the  uneducated.  He  was  never  metaphysical  or 
controversial,  but  always  practical;  and  aimed  at  carrying  great  truths  to  the 
mind  in  the  dircctest  manner,  or  touching  and  intiuencing  the  heart.  And, 
although  a  poet,  he  never  used  his  poetic  faculty  for  ornament,  but  as  a  natural 
mode  of  teaching  or  affecting  men  through  their  associations  or  nicer  instincts. 
His  manner  as  a  preacher  was  excellent.  Ilis  voice  was  deep,  firm,  manly  and 
pathetic;  his  intonation  naturally  musical,  his  figure  large  and  commanding,  his 
gesticulation  simple,  and  his  countenance  full  of  earnest,  fresh  and  benevolent 
expression.  The  effect  he  left  behind  him  was  not  applause,  nor  admiration  of 
the  performance,  but  a  respect  for  the  man  and  a  consciousness  of  having  learned 
sonic  valuable  truth,  and  having  had  your  best  and  highest  feelings  touched  and 
quickened. 

Dr.  Croswell  was  truly  the  Christian  Gentleman.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  frank,  with  an  expression  of  sentiment  and  delicacy  from  which  you  saw 
that,  while  he  concealed  nothing  which  others  ought  to  know,  he  had  yet  that 
within  which  passeth  show.  He  had  a  deep  interior  life;  but  that  was  not  an 
indulgence,  a  pride,  as  it  is  with  many;  for  his  external  life  was  one  of  sacrifice 
and  of  modesty.  He  combined  dignity  with  modesty,  self-respect  and  reserve 
with  freshness  and  affability,  in  a  manner  which  no  artificial  rules,  no  imitation, 
no  system  of  manners,  can  approximate  to.  It  was  the  result  of  the  forces  of 
his  character. 

I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  more  undoubting  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
own  faith,  nor  do  I  know  one  who  makes  religion  more  than  he  did  a  matter  of 
life  and  conduct.  No  man  ever  lived, — I  should  say,  no  man  ever  lived  in  my 
world,  to  whom  more  truly  belonged  the  beautiful  language  he  was  so  fond  of 
repeating, — **  The  confidence  of  a  certain  faith,  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  reli- 
gious and  holy  hope,  in  favour  with  thee  our  God,  and  in  perfect  charity  with 
all  the  world.'*  Believe  me,  with  great  regard. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  H.  DANA,  JR. 
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n  manner  that  seemed  quite  loo  quiet,  there  was  kn 
irreprassibli;  nativity ;  anil  brightest  thoughts  in  happiest 
vards  WCR  ctcf  ooKJng  out,  like  rragr»iit  giimsfrom  som«  Kusl  Indian  tree,  na 
•oft,  U  nreet,  us  balmy,  as  balsnmic.  "  lie  wis  k  jichoUr,  and  a  ripe  and  good 
4IM."  I  may  kdd  as  justly  " oxcccdiiig  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persuading." 
^0*  bad  KD  intuition  for  good  bnnku,  and  the  b^sl  parts  of  tlieni ;  as  he  liad  also 
•IN'S^mI  men.  With  all  he  did,  aiiU  with  [h«  littto  that  hosveiued  todo — the  very 
of  Chauctr's  Sergeant,  who  "  »«cincd  busier  than  hu  «tie," — h«  was  at 
in  all  good  English  learning,  with  perfect  mastery  auiong  Clic  [loets.  Uia 
attainments  were  much  beyond  the  average,  lie  was  a  n«ll  read 
4innei  and,  beyond  any  man  I  knew,  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  skilful 
Ib  hia  applicatioTi  of  them.  His  sermons  wore  entirely  practical.  The  object 
of  hi*  preaching  was  apparent  always — to  make  men  better,  fie  sunk  himsaU 
entirely  in  his  theme, — Chhist  Jesus  akd  Uim  CBirciFieu.  lie  had  no.  maii- 
rcr.  Yet  the  perfect  conviction  which  he  carried  with  him  from  the  tirst,  that 
lie  WM  really  in  earnest,  made  him  attractive  to  all  sorts  of  people,  high  nod 
low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  ignorant  and  learned,  and  made  him  pm- 
fit*blt!  to  all.  And,  whatever  his  discourse  might  be,  in  matter  or  in  manner, 
there  was  the  cogent  application  always,  of  a  holy  and  consistent  life.  Ills  habits 
were  simple,  almost  [o  severity.  "  Ilaving  food  and  raiment,"  he  was  "  lhere< 
with  content."  What  remained  after  necessities  were  met,  was  so  much  for 
Ibe  poor.  He  was  a  Churchman,  of  the  noblest  pattern.  A  Churchman  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Prayer  Book.  A  Churchman  with  Andrews,  and  Taylor,  and 
Wilaon.  If  he  was  least  tolerant  of  any  form  of  error,  it  was  that  of  Papal 
Bomb,  lie  would  have  burned,  if  need  had  been,  with  Lnlimer  and  Kidley. 
Be  mode  no  compromise  wilh  novelties,  but  always  said  "  the  old  is  belter." 
Theve  WAS  no  placu  fur  the  fviitaHlic  in  hre  Churchmanship;  it  was  taken  up  too 
mticb  with  daily  work,  and  daily  prayer,  and  daily  caring  for  the  poor.  There 
was  no  antagonism  between  lils  poetry  and  his  practice.  His  poetry  was  prac- 
licsl.  It  was  the  way  Dower  of  his  daily  life;  its  violet,  its  cowslip,  or  ite 
pansy.  It  sprang  up  where  he  walked.  You  could  not  get  a  letter  from  him, 
though  made  up  of  the  details  of  business,  or  the  household  trifles  of  bis  hearth, 
Ihal  some  sweet  thought  (as  natural  as  it  was  beautiful)  would  not  bubble  up 
above  the  surface  with  prismatic  hoes  that  marked  it  his.  His  heart  was  wholly 
in  the  priesthooil.  He  loveil  to  pray.  He  loved  to  minister  the  Sacrament. 
lie  loved  to  preach.  He  loved  tocatealuse  the  children.  And  when  he  lifted 
up  bis  manly  voice  in  the  old  hymns  and  anthems  of  the  Church,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  strain  of  the  eternal  worship  had  strayed  down  from  Ileavon,  lie  wns  so 
iiii/iiesl  and  rcliriiig  thai  tew  knew  him  well.  But  there  is  no  one  that  Uneu- 
him  well,  that  will  not  say  with  me, — "We  shall  not  look  upon  his  tike  again." 
If  he  excelled  in  nny  one  relation,  afler  his  service  to  Christ's  poor,  it  was  in  all 
the  acts  and  offices  of  friendship.  He  was  a  perfect  friend.  So  delicate,  ao 
thoughtful,  so  loving,  so  constant.  "  More  than  my  brother"  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  what  he  was  to  roe;  of  what  I  know 
1  was  to  him.  I  never  beard  words  spoken  with  sincerer  pleasure  than  when, 
shortly  after  bis  dcnth,  his  old  heroic  father,- — who  might  well  declare  with  aged 
Ormond,  that  "  he  would  not  exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Chris- 
tendom,"— said  to  the  coachman,  who  had  driven  us  out  together  to  weep  at  his 
grave, — "  TTiis  is  the  Biahop  of  Ntvi  Jersey, — the  best  friend  that  my  eon  ever 
had  on  earlh."  I  would  not  covet  for  my  child  a  richer  earthly  treasure,  or  m 
higher  human  praise,  than  to  be  William  Croswell's  best  and  dearest  friend. 
With  true  respect  and  affection. 

Dear  Dr.  Sprngue, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

G.  W.  DOANE. 
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Uam  wfts  then  residing  there,  as  the  minbter  of  St.  Paul's  Ghnrch,  and  of 
his  fiunilj  the  nephew  was  privileged  to  hecome  an  inmate.  The  estimahle 
Christian  lady  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  household,  who  left  the  impres- 
sion of  her  religious  life  on  all  with  whom  she  had  intercourse,  and  to 
whom,  under  God,  young  Jackson  was  no  doubt  largely  indebted  for  the 
maturing  of  his  pious  purpose, — thus  writes  of  him  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters recently  published: — ''He  was  living  with  us,  when,  at  about  fif- 
teen, he  was  first  led  seriously  to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  I 
can  never  forget  the  intense  interest  with  which  we  watched  the  opera- 
tions of  Divine  grace  in  the  renewal  of  a  heart,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  outward  conduct,  was  like  that  of  the  young  man  in  the  Oospel, 
naturally,  most  pure,  amiable  and  lovely.  Some  would  say  that  this  per- 
haps was  a  case  in  which  a  change  of  heart  could  not  be  needed,  but  as  we 
silently  and  thankfully  observed  his  growing  love  for,  and  diligence  in, 
searching  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  a  great 
change  had  indeed  passed  over  him.  His  application  to  his  studies  had 
received  an  impetus  which  surprised  his  teachers  ;  but  we  were  not  igtiorant 
of  the  secret  spring.  He  had  been  taught  to  realize  that  the  great  end  of 
his  being  was  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.  He  had  learned  that 
he  was  not  his  own,  '  but  bought  with  a  price,'  and  henceforth  the  ardent 
desire  of  his  heart  was  to  be  permitted  and  prepared  to  proclaim  that 
Saviour  to  others,  who  had  become  so  precious  to  his  own  soul.  This  was 
the  noble  incentive  which  nerved  him  to  become  a  student,  and  to  occupy, 
until  his  Lord  should  come,  such  talents  as  He  gave  him.  It  was  beauti- 
ful to  us  to  observe,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  many  little  devices  he  had 
for  present  good  to  others,  at  the  same  time  that  the  love  of  Christ  was 
constraining  him  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness." 

The  legitimate  effect  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  heart  is  to  enlarge  it  with 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  strangers  to  this  blessing,  and  to  prompt  to 
suitable  efforts  that  they  too  may  taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious ;  and  so 
we  find  that  the  saving  change  in  young  Jackson  was  soon  accompanied  by 
the  earnest  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Saviour  in  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  in  1829,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  and  assiduously  prosecuted,  to  its  com- 
pletion, the  course  of  study  there  prescribed.  During  his  connection  with 
this  institution,  his  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  made  him  a 
favourite  with  all  his  associates,  and  his  bearing  and  habits  as  a  student 
secured  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  Professors.  The  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Adie,  of  Leesburg,  who  was  a  fellow-student  of  Mr.  Jackson's,  relates, 
in  a  Funeral  Sermon,  the  following  particulars  illustrative  of  his  spirit 
while  in  the  Seminary  : — 

"No  difficulties  discouraged  him,  no  trials  served  to  embarrass  him.. 
His  purpose  was  fixed  and  settled,  and  he  seemed  to  say,  in  the  greatest 
straits, — *  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.'  I 
well  remember  several  incidents  which  occurred,  illustrative  of  his  charac-- 
ter.  Being  desirous  of  making  himself  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with, 
the  Syriac  language,  as  one  of  the  cognates  of  the  Hebrew,  which  he  was  • 
studying,  he  could  not  conveniently  procure  a  grammar  of  that  language^. 

Vol.  V.  89 
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aUg  to  devote  weeks  aud  mnntlin  to  the  prnparntion  of  a.  lermou  ;  now  the 
work  mnst  be  done  in  lese  than  seven  day* — yes,  the  eubject  studied  thor- 
ouglilj.  well  digested,  and  the  entire  sennon  prepared.  Well  did  Dr. 
Johnson  Buy,  '  I  pity  tiiitl  mail  trbo  enters  the  ministry,  hoping  to  find  it 
an  easy  life,  and  1  pity  that  minister  who  makes  it  an  en«y  life.'  " 

During  bis  residence  in  the  Valley,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  Mary 
Anna  Uopkina,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  a  lovely  lady,  and  happily  suited  to  the 
itphere  to  nhieh  she  was  now  introduced.  It  van  bcr  pleaHure  to  sustain 
and  animate  ber  husband  in  hia  work  of  the  miuistry,  and  with  maternal 
love  and  tenderness  to  share  with  him  in  the  ChnHtian  nurture  of  the  four 
children  who  were  given  them  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  year  1841,  we  find  Mr.  Jackson  officiating  in  three  of  the  country 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  where  he  remained  till  1844. 
During  one  of  these  years,  he  was  connected  with  the  Univertiity  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  Chaplain,  preaching  in  the  morning  at  the  University,  and  at  one  of 
the  country  churches  in  the  afternoon, — services  which  must  have  required 
much  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exertion.  The  churches  were  remote,  the 
country  exceedingly  rough,  and  one  of  the  congregations  was  as  inleltec 
tual  in  its  character,  and  called  for  aa  elaborate  preparation,  as  any  in  the 
land.  Yet  he  not  only  met  his  appointments  with  punctuality,  but  sustained 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  His  preaching  was  very  aocepl- 
able  both  in  town  and  in  the  country.  By  one  of  the  Professors  of  the 
University  who  was  accustomed  to  lieten  tu  him,  his  sermons  were  compll- 
Hicnted  by  a  cnnipnri,-=oii,  from  wbicb,  if  it  ever  reached  the  preacher's 
cars,  bis  modesty  must  have  recoiled. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Jackson  was  invited  to  Heade  Parish,  Middleburg,  Loa- 
doun  County,  whore,  as  usual,  be  gained  a  lasting  bold  on  the  affeetioiu 
of  his  parishioners.  There  be  continued  his  labours  until,  in  1847,  he 
was  invited  to  Norfolk,  and  became  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

God  knows  bow  to  Belect  and  how  to  educate  the.-,  wlnnii  IN:  i:M-  and 
commissions  for  his  work.  Mr.  Jackson  was,  by  nalurc,  iLiicUigt;i«t.  calm, 
cheerful,  brave,  and  persevering,  with  systematic  diligence.  Ilia  mental 
endowments  he  had  cultivated  with  steady  studionsnesa,  year  by  year; 
thus  surely  reaching  to  an  intellectual  vigour  and  fruitfuluess,  wliich  gave 
to  his  public  ministrations  their  attract! venesa  and  f:>rGe,  and  rendered  hia 
social  intercourse  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

His  personal  habits  favoured  his  mental  improvement  ;  for  though  thoj 
i<avoured  nothing  of  au.Uerity,  yet  they  were  formed  on  principles  of  purest 
temperance. 

Constitutionally  composed  and  firm,  these  natural  codownicnts  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  Divine  grace,  rose  into  genuine  Chri-tian  magiiarjiinity  nnd 
courage.  Nor  did  he  lack  the  training  which  is  to  be  had  only  in  the 
school  of  affliction. 

Once  he  was  thrown  with  violence  from  his  horse  against  a  projecting 
r;iil.  which,  striking  him  just  at  the  junctioa  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  ao 
stripped  the  scalp  on  one  side  that,  when  he  was  taken  up,  it  was  hanging 
over  the  ear.  A  fatal  issue  was  apprehended — but  no — not  yet.  Hi» 
Master  had  further  need  of  htm,  and  bad  only  brought  bim  suddenly  to  the 
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very  portal  of  death,  for  the  benefit  of  the  discipline,  M  prepftrmtory  to 
ulterior  and  more  important  Bcrvices. 

In  Charlottesville  he  was  bereaved  of  the  excellent  and  loyelj  Udj,  who 
shared  his  comforts  and  his  cares,  and  was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself ; 
an  affliction  which  rent  his  very  heart,  but  under  which  he  bowed  with 
unmurmuring  submission,  and  received  the  support,  and  solace,  and  profit, 
pledged  to  filial  faith  and  meek  resignation.  But  this  waa  not  all — it  was 
wave  upon  wave — first  one,  then  another,  of  his  engaging  children  was 
taken,  and  he  was  called  on  to  resign  them  to  their  early  tomb  in  the 
cemetery  at  Alexandria,  where  they  sleep  by  the  side  of  their  sainted 
mother.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mourning,  he  was  not  like  her  who 
was  '*  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not/'  The  utterance  of  his  lips  was  the  true  language  of  his  heart — 
*'  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'"  He  '^  would  have  fainted,  had  he  not  belieyed,"  but  he  did 
believe,  and  the  Lord  sustained  him. 

But  whence,  and  why  this  succession  of  severe  visitations  ?  They  were 
not  casual,  but  appointed,  and  graduated,  by  the  Father  of  mercies  and 
God  of  all  comfort,  who  comforted  him  in  all  his  tribulation,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  comfort  those  who  arc  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith 
he  himself  had  been  comforted.  It  was  part  of  the  system  of  training  for 
further  and  peculiar  service.  It  wrought  in  him  that  kind  and  degree  of 
experience  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  school.  It  opened  up  foon* 
tains  of  sympathy  which  nothing  else  can  loose.  It  softened  his  manly 
character  by  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  tenderness,  which  speoiaUy  fitted 
him  for  the  scenes  of  sorrow  in  which  he  was  destined  to  move. 

We  sec  how  God  endowed  and  fashioned  him  for  his  work,  and  sent  him 
thus  prepared  "  to  do,  or  die ;"  and  he  did  both. 

Norfolk,  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1855,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  observer,  the  interesting  aspect  of  a 
venerable  borough,  which  was  hopefully  beginning  to  renew  its  youth.  The 
population  and  wealth  were  advancing  with  a  healthy  growth.  Business, 
in  its  various  legitimate  forms,  was  pursued  with  increasing  ^irit  and  suc- 
cess. The  community  at  large  appeared  to  be  pervaded  by  a  kind  and 
generous  spirit,  which  united  it  in  pleasing  bonds  and  harmonious  action. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  citizens  were  living  in  an  exemplary  degree  under 
the  influence  of  religion  ;  separated  into  various  congregations,  yet  hold- 
ing one  Head,  and  acting  as  members  one  of  another ;  ministered  to  hj 
pastors  who  watched  for  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  aceoont,  and  bar- 
ing no  greater  joy  than  to  see  their  people  **  walk  in  the  truth  " — the  whole 
exhibiting  an  attractive  spectacle  of  civil,  social,  and  religious  prosperity. 

In  a  few  days,  this  most  pleasing  prospect  was  sadly  changed.  The  pes- 
tilence, which  walketh  in  darkness,  and  wasteth  at  noonday,  breathed  iti 
poisonous  breath  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fatal  infection  spread  from 
square  to  square,  from  house  to  house,  till  scarce  an  habitation  escaped  the 
dreadful  scourge.  All  business  was  arrested;  stores  closed;  streets 
deserted ;  the  borough,  recently  so  flourishing,  became  an  hospital,  and  its 
suburbs  a  cemetery.  Those  who  could,  fled.  Of  those  who  remained 
there  were  scarcely  enough  sufficiently  well,  to  serve  the  sick,  or  gire  the 
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dead  a  decent  iotcrment.  No  sound  was  beard  in  tho  streets,  but  the  tre&d 
of  those  on  their  rounds  of  mercj,  or  the  rnmblo  of  the  hearse  on  its  way 
to  the  grave.  The  chnrches  were  closed  for  want  of  worshippers.  Minis- 
ters, DO  longer  needed  in  their  pulpits,  were  occupied  day  and  night, — from 
place  to  place, — consoling  the  bereaved,  snstaining  the  dying,  burjing  the 
dead — "earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dast  to  dust."  At  distant  points, 
tfaomSuds  of  the  dispersed  waited  in  painful  anxiety  the  daily  report  of  tho 
fearful  havoc  ;  soine  of  them  strickeii  to  the  heart  by  every  reverberation 
which  reached  them.  Throughout  the  State,  throughout  the  country,  incen- 
sant  prayer  was  ^cending  to  Him  with  whom  are  the  htaes  of  life  and 
death,  to  stay  the  desolating  plague,  and  spare  the  people- 
Such  was  the  lamentable  condition  of  Norfolk,  doriug  the  last  fen  week* 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  rel&tiousbip  which  obtains  between  a  devoted  pastor  and  an  attached 
people,  forms  a  bond  of  no  earthly  texture.  It  is  woven  by  the  hand  of 
Jesus ;  dyed  with  his  own  precious  blood ;  strong  but  tender  in  its  struc- 
ture, like  his  own  delightfully  constraining  love,  with  which  it  is  redolent; 
separable  by  no  created  power,  but  perpetual  aa  his  own  everlasting 
nature.  Such  was  the  sacred  tie  which  kept  Mr.  Jackson  at  his  post  of 
danger,  when  thousands  were  scattered  abroad  in  quest  of  safety,  and  of 
those  who  remained  scores  were  daily  sinking  around  him.  He  certainly 
was  not  insensible  to  the  exposure.  He  felt  and  thought  for  others,  who 
had  no  call  to  continue.  This  is  apparent  in  his  judicioua  action  in  the  cose 
of  thnw  of  his  own  hou'i^hnl,!,  l--,ir  tl,c?e  he  wns  widely  ci.rcfiil,  and  censed 
not  his  exertions,  till  he  had  placed  them  on  board  the  boat  which  was  to 
convey  them  beyond  (he  danger.  As  he  bade  them  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, and  turned  to  plunge  into  the  infected  atmosphere,  and  retrace  hit 
steps  to  his  deserted  home,  he  exclaimed — "  Now  I  am  free  to  go  to  my 
duty."  What  a  noble  specimen  of  Christian  devotion  and  true  heroism  I 
No  parade,  no  excitement  to  stimulate  and  rouse  to  artificial  action — not 
even  the  presence  of  beloved  kindred  left,  to  sustain,  and  animate,  and 
comfort  him  by  their  sympathy  and  service.  No  !  he  bad  deliberately  dia- 
entangled  himself  of  tbcm,  that  he  might  please  Him,  who  had  choseD  him 
to  be  a  soldier,  and,  disembarrassed,  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  serrice  of 
the  beloved  people  for  whose  defence  he  had  been  set. 

What  he  endured  in  mind  and  body  during  the  prevalence  of  that  fear- 
ful pestilence,  visiting  incessantly  from  house  to  house,  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  from  couch  to  couch,  watching,  counselling  and  praying  with  the 
sick  and  the  dying  around  him, — often,  when  exhausted  on  his  way  to  hia 
lonely  home,  met  by  messenger  after  messenger  to  summon  him  to  newly 
.stricken  ones — what  he  thus  endured,  from  day  to  day  and  night  to  night 
will  never  fully  appear  till  it  stands  disclosed  at  the  last  day. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  these  extraordinary  services,  he  was  animated 
and  encoumgcd  by  frequent  letters  of  deepest  sympathy,  and  assurances  of 
earnest  supplication  for  his  safety  and  usefulness.  From  his  replies,  the 
following  extracts  arc  given,  expressing  the  slate  of  hia  own  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  peculiar  trials  in  which  he  was  placed. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Bishop  Meade,  he  writes, — "I  had  always 
regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  remain  with  his  people  nnder  snoli 
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suffering  b  greater  than  I  can  tell  you.     I  nouli]  not  Le  abHUDt  on  an; 


AagDBt  IT.  >>  Attended  a  funeral  tbjs  moniiiig,  at  »^ix  o'clock.  I  nm 
ezee«dingl;  tired  and  faim  at  leart.  Still  we  have  luach,  very  much,  for 
which  to  he  thankful.  I  look  for  a  blessing  upon  our  Chmch  and  oommv* 
oily  through  this  painful  visitation. " 

Augaft  18,  >' I  am  endcaTonring  to  lake  all  dne  care  of  mysetf. 
NdTertheleM,  I  a.m  far  from  thinking  myself  beyond  the  roach  nf  danger; 
■mi  thett,  baring  to  attend  fDDerala  early  in  the  morning,  and  latu  at  ught, 
UU«a  my  atreogtb  very  heavily." 

Aagojit  19.  He  writes  to  his  mother, — "God  grant,  my  dear  mother, 
Ibat  this  terrible  Ecourge  may  Boon  be  arrested  in  its  work  of  death. 
During  the  poKt  few  days,  it  haa  entered  the  circle  of  our  friends.  This 
wiil  startle  and  griere  jon,  but  let  it  not  shake  your  trust  in  our  HcaTcnl; 
Father.  The  shaft!  of  death,  which  are  flying  iu  every  direction  throng 
the  community,  do  not  fly  at  random — every  shaft  has  its  aim,  and  n 
ordered  and  direuted  by  One  who  never  ctrs.  That  we  arc  in  danger, 
▼ery  great  danger,  I  may  not  deny;  but  what  thonT  We  are  in  a 
Father's  hand — 


If  He  has  more  work  for  mu  to  do  upon  earth,  my  life  will  be  spared;  If 
Dot,  why  should  I  wish  to  live?  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  give  way  to  any 
unueces.'ary  aiiiiety  on  my  account.  I  am  in  the  fjath  of  duly  and  Chris- 
tian love. 

August  38.  To  a  friend, — "  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  been  dark  days. 
With  scarce  an  hour's  intermission,  except  at  night,  I  have  been  beside 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  the  graves  of  the  dead.  I  have  jiut  returned 
from  that  afflieted  city  across  the  river,  desolate,  deserted  Mid  sorely 
stricken,  whither  I  had  gone  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  yoaog  lady,  not  of 
toy  own  congregation.  The  last  act  of  yesterday  was  to  sit  by  the  dying 
E.  T.,  and  repeat  to  her  that  sweet  hymn  : — 

'  Jesus,  Saviour  of  mj  soul !' 
I  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to  see  her,  to  hasten  from  tlie  side  of  two 
young  Christians,  two  sisters,  who,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  were  as  calm 
»nd  almost  as  joyous,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  bridal.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
rare  privilege  to  be  here.  The  panic,  which  had  so  agitated  the  whole 
community,  has  subsided,  and  in  those  who  remain  we  see  the  evideneei, 
and  hear  the  utterances,  of  a  peaceful  trust  in  God's  righteous  will,  and 
almighty  power.     It  is  faith  in  exercise." 

August  23.  To  his  mother,  he  writes, — "All  this  morning  occupied 
with  making  provision  for  the  orphan  children.  Hunted  up  nurses  for  the 
sick;  distributed  money  to  the  poor.  Again  I  must  beg  ^on  not  to  give 
yourself  uneasiness  on  my  account.  If  it  were  not  for  duty,  inelinatitm 
would  ocri^inly  keep  me  here  to  minister  to  the  afflicted.  Blessed  thought ! 
that  I  have  siioh  a  God  and  Saviour  to  trost  in ;  and  when  we  think  of  the 
lreasurc.1  iu  Heaven,  may  we  not  say, — ■  to  die  is  gain  !'  What  is  faith, 
what  is  life,  what  is  strength,  if  not  to  be  exercised  and  employed,  at  jnat 
such  a  time  as  thisf" 
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instruiueiil  for  God's  glory,  aod  the  good  of  his  Church  :  of  the  great 
work  reserved  for  hira  especially  in  that  oommunity. 

But  his  work  on  eurth  vas  done.  The  expiring  breath  of  the  pestilence 
was  imbibed  by  liis  relaxed  and  enfeebled  systeni,  and  ho  sank  under  the 
infection.  For  a  lime,  the  stunning  intelligenee  could  not  be  credited — it 
seemed  impossible  to  realize  that  it  could  bo  so.  His  life  had  been  so  sig* 
ually  preserved  in  the  midst  of  danger  at  its  height,  that  now,  when  its 
ezisWnce  was  soarocly  perceived,  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  sad  tidings  that 
be  had  fallen.  His  mnrTellous  preservation,  and  his  increased  importnnce 
tg  the  interests  of  the  Gospel,  combined  to  create  a  feeling  of  security  that 
he  would  remain.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  rcmova.]  of  such  a  mao 
seemed  so  contrary  to  all  that  our  own  judgment  and  feelings  would  deter- 
mine, that  it  was  difficult  to  entertain  the  thought  of  his  death.  But 
"  God's  ways  are  not  aa  our  ways  " — "  What  He  doeth  we  know  not  now, 
bat  we  sltall  know  hereafter."  All  along  our  pilgrimage,  events  are  trans- 
piring which,  to  ua,  are  perfectly  inscrutable.  When  we  meditate  on  this 
mysterious  dispensation,  and  think  of  the  intelligent,  brave,  ejperienced 
standard-bearer,  who  nobly  fell,  just  when  he  had  attained  the  greatest 
capability  of  signal  service,  at  the  rery  moment  when  he  seemed  to  be 
peculiarly  needed,  and  when,  least  of  all,  we  felt  ourselves  able  to  spare 
him, — how  confounding  the  bereavement  I  And  what  shall  we  say  ?  What 
can  we  eay,  but,  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  who  does  all  things  well  ? 
One  thing  we  can  do — we  can  take  our  stand  under  the  cross  which  was 
his  glory,  and  which  he  invcd  to  uplift  for  the  eonlemplatinn  of  all  men  ; 
and,  (riw  tho  iifTcttiin;  .-p.'tliul.'  iIilTl-  I'xiiil.iJoJ,  hrU<g  an  iiifalliidL-  argu- 
ment of  abundant  power  Co  recover  our  stunned  sensibilities,  re-establish 
our  filial  confidence,  and  comfort  our  wounded  hearts.  Yes,  we  can  look 
upon  our  bleeding  and  expiring  Saviour,  and  reason  aa  an  Apostte  has 
taught  us, — "  He  that  spared  not  bis  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  He  not,  with  Him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things."  "This 
God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble:  therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, — though  the  waters  thereof  roar  aud  be 
troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  with  us  ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  Refuge." 

The  last  moments  of  Mr.  Jackson  afforded  nothing  requiring  to  be 
recorded.  One  who  was  with  him  in  his  sickness,  says — "  His  mind  was 
calm  and  bright;  and,  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  night  of  his  death, 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  messages  for  his  friends.  He  replied, — •  No,  I 
have  written  all.'  "  With  his  habitual  system  and  forethought,  he  bad  pre- 
arranged every  thing  for  time  and  eternity,  in  anticipation  of  this  solemn 
hour,  and  now  all  that  remained  was  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  wake  to 
receive  the  Martyr's  crown  from  the  Master's  hand,  and  be  ever  with  his 
Lord. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Jack.son,  though  it  is  very 
distinct  in  my  own  recollection,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  express 
it  in  language  which  would  convey  any  very  distinct  idea  to  a  stranger:  I 
can  only  say,  he  was  rather  below  the  ordinary  height,  and,  for  one  of  his 
■tature,  broad  across  the  shoulders  and  chest.     His  hair  was  dark.     The 
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injary  to  which  I  have  alluded,  had  scarred  one  ride  of  hif  faM,  and 
slightly  deflected  the  eye.  His  ooantenanoe  in  repose  was  grare,  with 
perhaps  a  shade  of  distress ;  but  it  lit  up  and  beamed  with  hit  pacoliarly 
benevolent  smile,  in  full  accord  with  the  strong  grasp  with  which  he  gave 
his  cordial  greeting,  and-  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  social 
intercourse. 

Tours  truly, 

JOHN  JOHH8. 


-•♦■ 


SAMUEL  SEYMOUR  LEWIS,  D.  D. 

1832—1848. 
FROM  THE  REV.  J.  A.  MASSET, 

aXCTOR  or  trinity  CUURCHi  MOBILBi  ala. 

MoBiu,  Jnlj  8, 18B6. 
Dear  Sir :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bct. 
Dr.  Lewis,  formerly  of  this  place,  and  the  affectionate  regard  whUdi  I  bear 
for  his  memory  renders  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  me  to  complj  with  joor 
request  for  some  brief  notices  of  his  life  and  character.  What  I  am  abont 
to  communicate  is  partly  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  partlj  the 
result  of  correspondence  with  his  friends. 

Samuel  Seymour  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Naaej  (Oaks) 
Lewis,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  on  the  4th  of  September,  ISMM.  He 
was  baptized  when  quite  young  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  hif  fUker 
seems  to  have  been  of  that  communion.  From  very  early  life»  he  ahowed 
a  strong  religious  tendency,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  oftea  obaenredia 
the  fields  audibly  engaged  in  prayer.  Even  then  it  waa  evideiit  in  whil 
direction  his  natural  disposition  was  to  lead  him ;  for  he  would  enwielimsi, 
as  if  anticipating  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  minister,  stead  np  and  aiMw 
an  imaginary  congregation,  and  urge  upon  them  the  duties  of  the  Chrisliaa 
life,  in  a  tone  of  great  fervour  and  impressiveness. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  development  of  this  passion  for  preaehiagwas 
a  Btrong  love  for  books,  and  a  constantly  increasing  thirst  tor  knowledge. 
Ili.s  curly  opportunities  for  learning  consisted  in  his  attending  a  eomsMB 
diHtrict  school  for  three  months  during  the  winter,  and  a  sehool  taught  bj 
a  feniulc  during  the  summer.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies ;  bat 
it  wuN  the  rcHult  of  great  diligence  and  perseverance  rather  than  of  say 
extraordinary  quickncHs  of  apprehension.  The  hours  and  the  dajs  wUd 
other  boys  wore  accustomed  to  give  to  play,  he  sacredly  devoted  to  tW 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

As  \ui  ])0{$soHsc(l  a  naturally  vigorous  and  robust  oonstitntion,  it  was  rather 
his  fathc^r's  wish  that  ho  should  spend  his  life  in  agricultaral  pnrsnits;  hot 
he  was  Liinsolf  resolved  on  obtaining  an  education,  and  no  obstaeles  wen 
thrown  in  his  way.  lie  commenced  studying  Latin  at  home,  nnder  tk 
tuition  of  the  minister  of  his  native  place.     But  at  the  age  of  about  Sfteea« 
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Providenee  opened  the  waj  for  him  to  enter  «n  Aoadem j.  A  friend  of  his 
fiiilier*s  w«a  called  to  take  eharge  of  the  High  School  at  South  Berwick^ 
Ma.,  and  Samnel  aoeomiwnied  him  thither,  and  engaged  in  good  earnest  in 
kb  preparation  for  College.  Bat  as  he  had  never  before  been  separated 
for  any  length  of  time  from  his  fi&ther's  funily,  he  suffered  not  a  Uttle  from 
homedekneas,  and  even  wrote  to  his  father,  begging  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return ;  but  his  &ther,  understanding  well  the  nature  of  his  com- 
plaint, wrote  to  him,  advising,  if  not  requiring,  that  he  should  remain  and 
persevere  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  During  his  residence  here,  he  waa 
obliged  to  work  part  of  the  time  to  pay  for  his  board ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  he  proved  himself  an  ezceUent  scholar,  and  became  a  favourite  with 
all  with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  associated. 

He  remained  at  South  Berwick  until  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  then 
entered  at  Dartmouth.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term,  he  returned  to 
Springfield,  and  during  the  vacation  engaged  in  teaching  a  school ;  but  he 
very  soon  became  apprehensive  that  his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail ;  and 
after  trying  several  ineffectual  means  of  relief,  he  felt  constndned  to  give 
up  his  studies  and  dissolve  his  connection  with  CoUege.  He  now  formed 
a  partnership  with  a  friend,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  purchase  goods,  he 
was  led  to  consult  a  distinguished  oculist  in  regard  to  his  eyes  ;  and  to  his 
great  surprise  and  delight,  he  was  assured  that  they  were  not  in  the  least 
diseased,  but  that  he  simply  had  the  mbfortune  to  be  near-sighted.  Having 
become  satisfied  that  this  was  really  the  case,  he  immediately  closed  up  his 
business,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  about  two  years,  and  as  soon  after  as 
practicable,  entered  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College,  Hartford.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  passed  his  examination  upon  the  whole  course, 
and  graduated  on  the  6th  of  August,  1829,  taking  a  share  in  the  first 
honour. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  connection  with  it,  it  is 
believed,  not  far  from  a  year.  While  pursuing  his  studies  there,  he  was 
elected  a  Tutor  in  Trinity  College,  his  Alma  Mater  thus  declaring  une- 
quivocally her  estimate  of  his  talents  and  attainments.  This  post  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy,  till  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  on  the  ipth  of  June,  1832.  He 
had  now  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  had  long  striven,  and  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  with  the  most  intense  desire.  The  holy  ambition  with 
which  his  soul  had  been  fired  during  his  preparatory  course,  was  to  preach 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  his  perishing  fellow-sinners.  And  the 
spirit  that  was  so  prominent  in  him  at  that  early  period,  never  knew  either 
cessation  or  diminution  during  his  life.  Love  for  his  work  was  the  law  of 
hw  whole  ministerial  career.  He  never  grew  weary  in  his  efforts  to  glorify 
God,  and  bless  his  fellow- men.  For  his  own  people  especially  he  ever 
exhibited  an  ardour  of  affection  which  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and 
which  made  it  his  delight  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  things  for  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare.  No  man  could  ever  with  more  truth  or  appropri- 
ateness address  to  his  flock  the  language  of  the  Apostle, — '»  Now  we  live, 
if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 
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vkich  liLi  life  was  shortened,  ondonbtedlj  constitaied  his  great  power  as  a 
ister.  It  was  his  energy,  and  laborioosness,  and  affectionate  oonoem 
hit  people,  everywhere,  by  which  he  did  so  much  good.  While  he 
tpied  no  mean  position  as  a  preacher,  he  was  specially  distingoished  as 
All  loved  bim — ^all  felt  the  influence  of  his  pure,  meek  and  holy 
He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  as  a 
Maseqnence,  much  people  were  added  to  the  Lord. 

Tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity 
OoUege  in  1846.  # 

Dr.  Lewis  died,  deeply  and  universally  lamented,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1848.  He  was  the  father  of  three  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  inlkncy, 
md  of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  graduated  at  Burlington  College,  in 
1855,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
•Iker  entered  Trinity  College  in  1857.  His  widow  was  married  in  1854 
Ip  John  Powell,  Esq.,  and  now  resides  in  Williamsburg,  L.  I. 

Having  been  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Lewis  for  years,  a  part  of 
Ae  time  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  his  Assistant  in  the  church,  I  can 
■oat  cordially  endorse  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Alabama  to  his  Con- 
vmtion,  when  referring  to  his  lamented  death: — <*  This  eminently  faith- 
ftl  and  devoted  servant  of  God  was  greatly  esteemed,  loved  and  hon« 
Mred,  as  the  father  of  the  Church  in  Alabama.  By  his  sound  evangelical 
fnaehing,  by  his  holy  walk  and  conversation,  and  by  hb  ardent  seal  and 
Anrotion,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  in  the  State.  After  having  worn  out  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his 
Master,  he  ended  his  days  in  a  calm,  holy  and  happy  death,  leaving  behind 
kim  a  name  fragrant  with  holiness,  and  cherished  with  fond  affection  in  the 
memory  of  multitudes  who  were  blessed  by  his  ministrations.  He  was  a 
strong  pillar  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  his  removal  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  Dio- 
eeae.  I  have  never  known  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  riper  Christian, 
lor  one  who  more  happily  combined  the  qualities  of  genuine  experimental 
piety  and  of  sound  conservative  Churchmanship." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  your  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  long  upon 
the  various  prominent  points  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Lewis,  nor  to  relate  many 
pleasing  and  instructive  incidents  which  occurred  at  different  periods  in  our 
Bocial  and  ministerial  intercourse.  The  lessons  which  his  life  taught  more 
prominently  than  any  others,  were  purity  of  heart,  great  simplicity  and 
lincerity,  and  the  most  unwearied  labor iousness  and  perseverance.  To 
these  chiefly,  under  God,  he  owed  his  success,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  than  by  giv- 
ing some  brief  extracts  from  his  last  official  communication  to  his  Bishop, 
»xhibiting  his  views  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church. 

*»  This,"  says  he,  "  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  my  last  official  com- 
nnnication  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  a  few  remarks  upon  my  views  of  *  Gos- 
lel  truth  and  order '  (which  you  have  desired)  may  not  be  unacceptable  on 
rbe  present  occasion.  I  am  now,  Kt.  Rev.  Sir,  standing  as  it  were,  upon 
lie  confines  of  two  worlds ;  and  as  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  back- 
yard in  review  of  mj  past  ministerial  life,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  those 
beart-cheering,  life-giving  truths  or  doctrines,  which,  when  in  health,  it 
iras  my  delight  publicly  to  proclaim,  and  for  the  preaching  of  which  *  most 
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DANIEL  COBIA .♦ 

1833—1887. 

Daniel  Cobia,  a  son  of  Francis  and  Jane  (Lowrjr)  Oobia,  was  bom  in 
Charlestonf  S.  0.,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1811.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents  emigrated  from  Qermany  to  America  before  the  Revolntionarj 
War,  haying  descended  from  a  Protestant  family  which  had  been  driven  by 
peraeention  from  France,  and  some  of  whose  members  had  sealed  their  tes* 
tinMmy  to  their  religions  belief  with  their  blood.  His  mother  was  of  an 
Irish  family,  and  was  a  warmly  attached  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  She  died  when  her  son  was  but  little  more  than  two 
years  old,  having  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  father's  sister,  under 
whose  guardianship  he  passed  his  early  years.  This  lady  was  his  instruct* 
ress  in  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education ;  after  which,  he  was, 
lor  a  short  time,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Dr.  Jones,  and  was  then  removed 
to  another  school  in  Charleston,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Gilbert,  where  he  devoted 
himself,  with  great  zeal  and  success,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Mathe* 
auUics.  On  leaving  this  school,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Charleston 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1829,  having  been  distinguished  through 
hia  whole  course  for  talents,  diligence,  and  exemplary  deportment. 

On  leaving  College,  his  mind  was,  for  a  while,  severely  tried,  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  his  remarkable  powers  of  eloquence,  as  they 
had  been  developcc]  in  his  collegiate  course,  leading  many  of  his  friends  to 
urge  him  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well  known 
wishes  of  his  guardian  aunt  combined  with  his  own  generally  serious  feel- 
ings and  habits  to  predispose  him  to  the  study  of  Theology.  He  seems,  at 
this  time,  to  have  felt  a  painful  uncertainty  in  respect  to  his  own  spiritual 
condition ;  but  his  mind  was  gradually  brought  into  a  brighter  light,  until 
he  was  enabled  to  repose  with  joyful  confidence  in  the  gracious  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  While  he  was  hesitating  as  to  what  profession  he  should  engage 
in,  he  accepted  the  place  of  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  German  Friendly 
Society  School ;  but,  having  at  length  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  left  Charleston,  in  October,  1830, 
with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Bowen,  who  was  his  warm  and  constant 
friend,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  he  accomplished  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Seminary,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
both  the  Professors  and  the  Students ;  and  not  only  his  displays  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  high  eloquence,  but  his  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love, 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  destined,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  a  career  of  exten- 
sive usefulness.  He  was  particularly  active  in  establishing  and  conducting 
a  Sunday  School,  into  which  many  poor  children  were  gathered,  some  of 
whom  afterwards  became  useful  citizens  and  devout  members  of  the  Church. 
The  last  year  of  his  residence  at  the  Seminary  was  a  very  trying  one  in 
regard  to  his  health.     His  constitution,  not  naturally  robust,  began,  under 
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the  action  of  repeated  colds,  to  betray  a  decided  pulmonary  tendency;  Imt 
such  was  his  zeal  in  doing  good,  that  even  this  scarcely  led  him  to  modern 
ate  his  efforts.  On  leaving  the  Seminary,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Connee- 
ticut,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  August,  188B. 

Mr.  Cobia  was  now  ordained  Deacon,  and  immediately  took  ehaige  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  where  the  seats  were  free,  and  the  congregation 
small  and  made  up  of  the  humbler  classes.     He  made  it  his  first  bnsineas 
to  collect  a  Sabbath  School ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  greater  effi- 
cicney,  he  organized  a  teacher's  meeting,  the  exercises  of  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  on  Saturday  afternoon.      His  preaching,  not  less  by  its 
deeply  evangelical  tone  than  its  fervid  eloquence,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  community  at  large  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  congregation 
had  increased  so  much  in  both  numerical  and  pecuniary  strength,  fts  not  to 
require  to  be  considered  any  longer  a  Free  Church  ;  whereupon  the  Bishop, 
both  as  his  superior  in  the  ministry  and  as  his  friend,  required  him  to 
accept  one  of  the  three  invitations  which  had  been  tendered  to  him, — 
namely,  to  become  Assistant  Minister  at  St.  Michael's,  St.  Philip's,  or  St. 
Paul's,  in   Charleston.      After  diligently  inquiring  which  church  would 
open  to  him  the  most  promising  field  of  usefulness,  he  accepted  the  invita^ 
tion  from  St.  Philip's,  and  entered  on  his  duties  there  in  September,  18S4. 
He  was  ordained  Priest  on  the  13th  of  September,  1885,  it  being  Ui 
twenty-fourth  birth-day. 

He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  charge  with  the  utmost  alscrity,aad 

laboured  to  an  extent  which  altogether  overtasked  his  physical  energiM. 

A  severe  cough,  accompanied  with  other  pulmonary  symptoms,  led  him  to 

pass  a  few  weeks  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  where  he  made  a  deep  impresma, 

both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  instrumental  of  lasting  good  tea 

number  of  individuals.     Here  he  became  engaged  to  be  married,  and  ii 

December  following  was  married,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Archibald  Hooper, 

of  that  place.     But  his  symptoms  of  disease  now  became  more  alamua^ 

and  a  copious  bleeding  of  the  lungs  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  of  ■ 

total  cessation  from  labour.     He,  accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy» 

cians,  went  with  his  wife  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate.     Having 

remained  till  the  close  of  January  at  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  where  he  experi» 

cnced  some  inconvenience  from  the  variableness  of  the  climate,  he  ssiM 

for  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  arrived  about  the  20th  of  Febrasiy. 

After  stopping  there  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  Tilf^ 

of  St.  Croix  ;  and  here  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  himself  not  only  doair 

ticated  in  a  hospitable  family,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  Ckw 

tian  friends.     During  his  sojourn  on  this  Island,  his  health  rapidly  imprimli . 

and  he  began  to  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  Ii 

resume  his  public  labours ;  and  had  even  prepared  a  Sermon  with  whiehli 

greet  his  congregation  on  his  return  to  them.     But,  on  his  homeward  fi^  *| 

sage,  another  hemorrhage  occurred,  and,  on  reaching  Charleston,  in  Aptit^^j 

his  friends  were  pained   to  discover  that  his  health  had  nndergOM 

favourable  change.     It  was  now  apparent  that  he  was  the  subject  of  il 

rable  disease,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  Ik^ 

symptoms,  and  render  his  last  days  as  comfortable  as  possible.     He  pssMl' 

the  succeeding  summer  in  the  upper  Districts  of  Carolina,  and  at  theTr 
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ginU  Springs,  whence  he  retomed  in  the  automn,  with  scarcely  more  of 
strength  than  enabled  him  to  reach  home.  From  this  time,  his  decline  was 
rapid — he  seldom  left  his  chamber,  and  was  prevented  by  a  harassing 
cough  from  engaging  in  much  conversation ;  but  his  spirit  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  doubted  that  he  was  <*  quite  on  the  verge  of 
Heaven.'*  He  died  on  Ash  Wednesday,  February  8,  1837.  His  Funeral 
Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  W.  Spear,  who  had  been  his 
friend  and  fellow-student  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  left  one  child, 
a  son,  who  survived  him  but  little  more  than  a  year. 

Hr.  Cobia  published  a  Sermon  addressed  to  Children,  entitled  «•  Gtod*B 
Gall  to  Samuel ;"  a  Sermon  on  the  Burning  of  St.  Philip's  Church ;  and 
a  Sermon  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Printing  of  the  Bible  in  English. 

He  also  published  various  anonymous  articles  in  different  periodicals ; 
and  a  Volume  of  his  Discourses  was  published  after  his  death. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  COTESWORTH  PINCKNET,  JR., 

RKCTOR  or  GBACK  OHVBCH,  CHARUMTON,  8.  0. 

Gha&lbstoK;  March  24, 1865. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cobia  date  back  to  my  ear- 
liest years.  Quiet,  retiring,  thoughtful,  he  had  few  intimates  among  his  school- 
fellows, and  seldom  or  never  took  part  in  their  games.  Of  a  delicate  constitution 
and  remarkable  gentleness  of  temper,  he  seemed  neither  inclined  nor  fitted  for 
the  rough  sports  of  boys.  His  nature  was  contemplative,  and  his  pleasures 
entirely  intellectual,  even  at  that  early  age.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  him 
and  for  the  Church  of  God,  had  there  been  a  greater  measure  of  youthful  buoy- 
ancy, and  a  proportional  development  of  the  ph3'sical  system.  It  might  have 
prolonged  his  days,  and  doubled  or  tripled  the  duration  of  his  earthly  ministry. 
Uow  many  '*  a  burning  and  shining  light"  has  thus  been  prematurely  cztin- 
goishcd,  by  an  early  neglect  of  physical  education! 

Daniel  Cobia  was  the  most  blameless  character  I  have  ever  seen  among  boys. 
In  an  intercourse  of  several  years  at  school,  and  at  College,  I  cannot  recall  a 
word  or  an  action,  which  he  would  blush  to  repeat  before  any  number  of  wit- 
ncstses.  His  presence  was  a  rebuke  to  profaneness  and  vulgarity,  and  the  most 
vicioos  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  silent  influence  of  hia 
moral  character.  There  was  a  commanding,  reproving  tone  in  his  daily  walk, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  gentleness,  made  him  an  object  of  respect,  rather  than 
love,  to  a  majority  of  his  associates.  Only  those  who  came  nearer  to  him,  and 
knew  the  tenderness  as  well  as  dignity  of  his  nature,  could  rightly  appreciate  or* 
love  him. 

His  standing  as  a  scholar  was  always  high.     He  maintained  the  same  reputa-- 
tion  for  truthfulness  with  his  teachers  as  with  his  companions.     He  was  not  of 
that  lax  school,  which  disdain  to  lie  to  an  equal,  but  think  all  deception  lawful' 
Awards  a  teacher.     In   diligence,  uprightness,  and  talent,  he  had  few  equals,, 
mnd  no  superiors. 

Afler  his  graduation  in  1828, 1  saw  less  of  him.  He  left  Charleston  to  pursue 
liis  studies  at  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  and 
S^turned  to  be  ordained  in  the  summer  of  1833.  During  my  residence  at  the- 
"Virginia  Seminary,  letters  from  home  made  frequent  mention  of  Mr.  Cobia. 
^he  zeal  and  earnestness  of  his  ministry,  the  crowds  who  attended  his  churches, 
^Uid  the  awakening  power  of  his  preaching,  more  than  justified  the  high  expecta- 
ions  of  his  friends. 

On  my  return  to  Charleston  in  1835,  I  found  him  the  A.ssistnnt  Minister  of 
i.  Philip's  Church,  with  a  growing  reputation  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  withi 
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ABRAHAM  KAUFMAN  * 

1835—1839. 

Abraham  Kaufman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Kaufman,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1811.  His  parents 
were  respectable  German  people,  and  his  father's  oooupation  was  that  of  a 
farmer.  They  were,  in  early  life,  members  of  the  German  Reformed 
Charch ;  bat  they  subsequently  became  members  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation  of  Carlisle.  Abraham,  having  had  but  a  common  school 
education,  was  put  by  his  parents  to  serve  as  a  clerk  and  salesman  in  a 
hardware  .store  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle.  He  early  gave  evidence  of 
having  embraced  the  Gospel  in  its  life  and  power.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
prospect  of  a  more  lucrative  employment  led  him  to  remove  from  Carlisle 
to  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  and,  in  this  latter  place,  soon  after  his  removal,  he 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1831,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
devoting  himself  to  business,  and  resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  now  returned  to  Carlisle,  fitted  for  College,  and  in  due  time« 
entered  Dickinson  College  in  that  place.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the 
regular  collegiate  course,  as  he  became  a  member  of  the  Andover  Theo 
logieal  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1832. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  from  this  time,  seems  to 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  his  ecclesiastical  connections ;  but  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  his  attention  was  directed  particularly  to  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches,  and  the 
result  of  his  inquiry  brought  bim  into  the  Episcopal  Communion. 

On  the  20th  of  June,   1834,  he  writes  thus: — "For  some  two  months 
past  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  prayerful  and  somewhat  protracted  and 
laborious  investigation  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  Episcopacy.      In  the 
coarse  of  the  examination,   I  have  read   Hooker,  Miller,  Chillingworth, 
Wilson,   Potter,   Chapman,  Leighton,   with  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  looked  into  Sparks,  Mason  and  Augustine,  all  contain- 
ing copious  extracts  from  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Fathers,  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Reformation.     The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  the  sincere 
and  unbiassed   conviction  that  the   Episcopal  mode  of  administering  the 
external  concerns  of  the  Church  approaches  nearer  the  Apostolic  method 
than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  that  the  Articles  are  conformed 
to  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ,  and  are  such  as  an  enlightened  Christian 
Philosophy  would  approve  and  confirm  ;  that  their  Liturgy  is  redolent  with 
ficvotion  and  poetry, — that  it  also  breathes  the  penitence,  the  humility,  and 
adoration  which  reigns  in  it,  breathes  the  spirit  of  God.     All  merely  exter- 
nal I  deem  not  essential  to  salvation — nevertheless,  holding,  as  I  do,  that, 
when  in  our  power,  we  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Apostolie 
example,  unless  absolutely  prevented  by  unavoidable   circumstances,  or 
unless  the  events  of  Providence  be  such  as  seem  certainly  to  indicate  that 
it   is  not  my  duty,   I  design,   in  due  time,  to  declare  myself  a  friend  of 
Episcopal  order,  and  to  range  myself  beneath  Episcopal  banners.*' 

•  MSS.  from  Mn.  Kaufman,  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Yoong.— Charleston  Qosp.  MsM.*  1889. 
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I,  I4  wns  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  otiDvittiou  that  it  was  to 
h&vo  a  fatal  issue.  And  thus  it  proved.  He  lingered  nine  Jaya  from  tli« 
first  attaek,  and  died  in  the  oxeroiac  of  the  most  serene  and  truBting  spirit, 
on  the  28tli  of  August.  He  died  but  two  days  after  Bishop  Bowen,  und 
they  were  both  mourned  for,  by  the  same  community,  at  the  samo  time. 
The  Vestry  and  Wardens  of  St.  Philip's  Church  passed  several  retiolutions, 
expressive  of  their  warm  regard  for  Mr.  Kaufman,  with  the  following  Pre- 

"  The  Vefltry  and  Wardens  of  St.  Pliilip'i  Chorcli  taie  scarcely  oeMed  to  mingle 
their  rocreti  witli  tbc  membeti  of  St.  Mich»cr»,  for  tLe  loea  of  IliKir  Diuci^saii  [lead, 
befure  tbey  are  called  ugjuii  (o  open  ibe  lumb  fijr  tLeir  ewu  Ai»i>taul  Hiiii8l«r,  Gnd, 
io  hit  good  providence,  lissietn  fit  tu  rtcall  that  njinlstcring  spiilt,  wbicli,  oo  a  like 
tnelaucholy  occasion,  ajipeared  to  hare  been  lent  to  us  fur  oar  tip«cial  comfurt  aud 
coaiiotatiou ■  M'c  Eubmil,  in  humblu  rtsignatfon  to  the  decree  of  ilim,  '  wbo  stundetb 
ID  the  eungrcgitioa  or  Prince*,'  and  is  '  a  Judge  among  Godi,' 

"  The  Kuv.  AaaiaAU  KAnfirAN,  whose  dealh  we  now  deplore,  came  amoug  unsomn 
fuvr  jeara  alnoe,  a  slraiiger  10  our  Lablla,  manners,  and  country.  Un  the  ilejih  i>(  tbo 
uTer  10  be  laiueiitvd  C^ibia,  clccuoislaucea  pointed  him  uut  lu  ■  suitable  ^Ul:ccI<Sllr, 
and  we  are  all  nlinesses  to  the  leal,  ambluit}',  aod  Cbrlsllan  p(!rxeTerBoce,witli  ^\btcb 
be  performed  the  duties  incident  to  his  offLoa..  His  aeal  in  his  Master's  «frvic>^  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  untimely  ikalh.  To  his  ardent, 
pare  attd  unsophisticated  mind,  tlie  end  in  view  was  to  hi  allaioed  at  ever}-  hazard, 
and  the  dangers  to  the  body  were  lield  light,  in  oomparisftu  with  tha  u»ei  lasting  salva- 
tion of  the  immortal  soul.  To  say  ne  deplore  Ibc  loss  of  such  a  man,  would  be  say- 
lag  too  tittle;  wu  mouru  him  as  a  brother.  To  ns  lie  opened  h's  heart  with  the 
ingenuous  innocence  of  a  child,  and  there  ire  betield  nothing  bol  lorelineiuii  purity. 
and  truth,  lie  sojourned  with  us  IV>r  the  brief  space  of  three  yean,  but  he  leic  upon 
the  tablet  of  njemory  a  picture  of  moral  worth,  heaveEly-miodednHss,  and  Apuatulio 
zeal,  Dol  to  be  effaeed  by  time." 

A  female  member  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  whom  he  visited  during  a  long 
illness,  writes  thus  concerning  him: — "  He  was  devoted  in  hia  attcntioDS 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  gave  them  his  warmest  eympatby,  and  was 
remarkable  for  being  able  to  gain  their  confidence  ao  that  they  could 
express  their  feelings  without  effort  or  embarraeament.  The  interest  which 
he  felt,  at  such  seasons,  he  never  lost,  and  the  inflnence,  thus  gained,  he 
continued  to  cuerciso  ever  afterwards,  ^  well  in  prosperity  n*  adversity ; 
for  be  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  could  enter  ioto  the  feelings  of  all 
his  people.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  oongiegation  j  for  he  went  so 
much  among  them  that  they  felt  him  to  be  their  Friend  hs  well  as 
Paster ;  and  he  seldom  paid  a  visit,  without  leaving  some  good  leason  for 
them  to  reflect  on  and  profit  by  in  their  daily  datie^j.  He  was  noted  for 
his  interest  in  the  coloured  members  of  the  Churb,  and,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera  in  the  city,  he  was  so  mncii  among  their  siek  aud 
dead,  that  some  of  the  more  influential  members  ■<(  thi-  phurcli  rL'i|Up«1cil 
him  to  dcsift  from  attending  the  funerals  of  this  part  of  the  population,  on 
account  of  |be  great  hazard  to  which  it  subjected  him  ;  hut  his  answer  wu 
that,  as  they  were  members  of  bis  congregation  by  Baptism,  so  he  felt 
that,  as  their  Pastor,  he  was  bound  to  be  with  them  in  these  scenes  of  trial ; 
nnd  that  be  felt  no  fear,  and  doubted  not  that  the  God  of  that  Faithful 
Abraham,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  faith  he  would  fain  imitate, 
would  be  his  protector.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  youthful  part  of 
his  charge,  and  encouraged  those  whom  he  thought  adapted  to  the  work,  to 
become  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  also  an  earnest  friend  of  the 
missionary  cause,  and  was  desirous  that  it  might  be  Bustained,  as  far  w 
possible,  by  systematic  charily." 
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Mr.  Kkufman's  proapects  of  usefulness  in  tlie  Cliuicli  of  his  ndoplion  ven 
•ImiMt  erery  thing  that  n  zealous  and  devoted  young  minister  could  have  asked 
£)T.  Ilis  personal  appearance,  bis  voice  and  di'livery,  his  pleasing  manners  and 
kindly  Epiril,  togGllier  with  bis  literary  and  theological  allainments,  secured 
to  hiraniucli  more  than  t bo  ordinary  meusare  of  popularity.  But  he  fell,  an 
early  rictim  to  Iiis  youthful  zeal,  and  hasi  left  bobind  him  tlie  saToui*  of  a  name 
lii^Iy  honoured,  and  of  an  onrnest  and  useful,  though  brief,  luinistry.  Ue  had 
TiBited  me  in  N«w  York  tbe  summer  previous,  and  was  full  of  sunguiiis  hopo 
■nd  gloving  seal.  The  nciva  of  his  death  sent  a  bitter  pang  to  my  heart,  and 
filled  mo  with  wonder  and  awe. 

Mr.  Kaufman  contributvd  some  essays  to  one  or  two  of  the  Literary  and  Theo- 
lo^cal  Beviews  of  his  day.  Ue  was  e^irly  pleased  with  some  of  the  view* 
kdianeed  in  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  uns,  I  believe,  among  the  first  of  ibose  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  who  welcomed  them  as  more  congenial  with  the  doc- 
trines and  spirit  of  the  Liturgy,  though  I  do  not  know  exactly  to  wbftt 
eonclusioni  he  finally  arrived.  While  n  student,  he  prepared  an  article  on 
tha  doetrine  of  the  Atonement,  which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
publishing,  because  of  liis  having  used  the  fatnilinr  terms  expressive  of  our 
evangelical  ideas  on  the  subject,  in  novel  senses,  tinged  with  the  transcendental 
notions  of  certain  Englisli  and  German  divines.  The  article,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, was  subsequently  published;  but  I  bare  never  seen  it.  While  he  was  read- 
ing (he  article,  as  originally  prepared,  with  the  request  that  I  should  criticise  it, 
I  frequently  required  him  to  pause,  and  Uedne  his  terms  and  explain  bis  mean- 
ing, perceiving,  as  I  did,  the  deep  hueof  German  Philosophy  porradirg  thovhola. 
Becoming  somewhat  Impatient  with  the  frequent  demands  made  for  expianatioua 
of  bis  nomenclature,  &c.,  with  great  earnestness,  mingled  with  the  utoiost 
kindliness  of  spirit,  be  burst  forth  with  the  almost  tearful  cxclarnatioii,—"  Oh 
I  wish  you  could  sec  with  my  eyes!" 

After  bis  admission  to  Orders,  he  visited  his  friends  in  Carlisle  and  the  vicio- 
ity,  and  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place.  His  parents,  who  had 
never  before  been  in  an  Episcopal  place  of  worship,  and  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  Liturgical  forms  and  ritnal,  atterided  thu  service  to  listen  to 
their  son.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  not  a  little  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance in  the  white  gown  or  surplice,  as  he  entered  the  desk  to  read  prayers;  and 
that  such  was  the  effect  upon  them  that  they  scarcely  lifted  their  eyes  during 
the  whole  service.  Tbuy  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  control  Ibeir  son's  wlsliea 
and  convictions,  but,  cherishing  still  the  most  lively  aflectiou  for  him,  k-fl  him 
free  to  pursue  the  course  which  his  conscience  dictated. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD. 


FROM  THE  BEV.  THOMAS  H.  TATLOH  D.  D. 

NEwToaE,  June  1, 1S6S 
Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  say  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kaufmao, 
concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was  very  intimate;  and  yet  I  saw  and  knew  so 
much  of  him  that  I  retain  a  distinct  impression  of  bis  appearance,  manners,  and 
genera!  character.  lie  lind  come  to  Cliarleston  but  a  abort  time  before  I  left 
there,  hut  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  this  city ;  and  my  intercourse  with  him,  both 
there  and  here,  was  such  as  to  supply  the  material  for  only  pleasant  recollect iond. 
His  character,  l*tb  intellectual  and  moral,  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  type; 
and  though  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  high  promise  given  by  his  early  develop- 
ments, he  lived  long  enough  to  attract  no  inconsiderable  attention,  and  to  becomo 
the  object  of  grateful  and  cherished  remembrance  in  many  hearts. 
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oor  entering  together  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mj  remembrances  are  those  only 
of  a  student's  lifb;  but,  even  at  that  early  day,  the  elements  of  his  remarkable 
ebaracter  were  clearly  discernible,  although  they  had  not  arranged  themselves  in 
tbftt  beAQtiAil  harmony  of  proportion  which  marked  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
career.  There  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace 
to  elevate,  refine  and  dignify.  Endowed  by  his  Creator  with  talents  rarely 
equalled,  and  with  social  qualities  which  gave  a  charm  to  a  cliaracter  that  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  too  purely  intellectual,  there  was  still,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  a  lack  of  unity,  of  repose,  of  finish,  which  was  supplied  only 
after  he  left  the  Seminary,  by  the  special  operation  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
An  exemplary  man  in  all  religious  duty,  eager  for  toil  and  self-denial  in  his 
expected  profession,  having  no  thought  for  life  aside  from  his  theological  activi- 
ties, peculiarly  unworldly  in  the  whole  frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  his  life,  at 
the  first,  was  yet  a  feverish  and  unsteady  one.  He  seemed  to  me,  sometimes, 
like  a  seething  caldron  of  agitated  thought  and  feeling,  thrown  into  activity  by 
the  intenseness  of  his  nature,  but  almost  as  much  without  order  as  the  rude 
efements  of  the  primeval  chaos.  This  state,  in  one  phase  or  another  of  it,  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  his  Seminary  life;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  ministry,  and  had  been  wakened,  if  not  to  a  higher,  at  least 
to  a  more  spiritual  and  more  practical,  conception  of  his  office,  that  the  great  ele- 
ments of  his  character  came  forth  in  perfect  beauty,  all  harmonized,  marshalled 
and  fitted  for  the  Master's  use,  by  the  powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
was  a  season  of  service  in  Charleston,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever, 
which  was  the  providential  instrumentality  for  effecting  this  mighty  and  glorious 
change  in  him.  He  was  a  generous,  noble-minded,  strong  and  aspiring  man 
before.  Afterwards,  he  was  a  humble,  modest,  subdued,  active  and  devoted 
priest  of  God:  as  great  as  before,  but  his  greatness  less  obtrusive,  the  beauty  of 
holiness  having  taken  the  place  of  his  lofty  intellectual  aspirations. 

But  let  me  describe  liim  as  he  was  at  Andover.  I  was  very  proud  of  Kauf- 
man. I  thougtit  he  could  not  live,  and  not  be  distinguished.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  hold  a  low  place  among  men.  lie  was  not  formed  for  it.  All  his 
thoughts  were  noble.  Imaginative,  generous,  self-sacrificing,  patient  of  toil, 
eager  for  knowledge,  quick  in  apprehension,  boundless  in  his  ambition  for  grand 
issues,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  though  not  vain,  (he  was  above  that,^ 
endowed  with  a  perfect  physical  constitution,  and  an  activity  both  of  mind  and 
liody  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his 
mature  years  and  his  ripened  reputation  ?  He  could  not  but  make  his  maik, 
and  that  a  strong  one,  on  the  age.  He  would  have  left  a  well  remembered  name 
to  tlie  American  Church.  But  ho  died  in  the  morning  of  his  promise;  and  my 
feeling  is  now,  as  it  was  when  I  first  heard  of  his  departure,  *  The  Church  knows 
not  what  she  has  lost.*  His  reputation  became,  even  before  his  death,  all  that 
his  proudest  friends  could  desire  for  him,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  his 
influence.  But  that  sphere  was  comparatively  narrow,  for  he  was  still  in  the 
lieginnings  of  liis  work.  Before  lie  had  passed  beyond  the  first  stage  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  his  Lord  called  him  aw%ay  from  his  earthly  toil  to  his  heavenly  rest. 

Perhaps  the  trait  that  would  most  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer 
i»f  Kaufman's  course  in  the  Seminary,  was  his  jirdent  love  of  knowledge.  Such 
burning  and  glowing  thirst  for  acquisition  I  have  never  seen,  iKjforo  or  since,  in 
the  most  devoted  student.  All  the  day,  and  most  of  the  night,  he  could  study 
witliout  tlagi^ing,  and  apparently  without  any  ill  effects.  Nor  w^as  it  mere 
drudgery  to  hinj.  There  appeared  nothing  of  a  wearing  sense  of  duty  about  it. 
It  was  generous,  ardent,  the  free  outpouring  of  the  ceaseless  love  of  his  heart, 
sustaining  itself  without  effort  or  abatement. 

Combined  with  this  was  a  singular  fondness  for  truth.  His  mind  was  clear, 
transparent,  indifferent,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  conclusions,  provided  only  that 
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they  brought  truth  with  them.  lie  had  a  lover's  pasaion  for  truth.  He  pnnued 
it  with  the  uagerncss  of  a  hunter.  lie  had  no  prejudices  of  education  or  habit 
which  would  make  him  study  to  support  foregone  convictions.  Ho  wished  eTcr 
to  form  his  convictions  by  independent  investigation;  and  to  this  end»  he  spared 
no  toil,  research  or  diligence. 

He  wus  admirably  fitted  for  study,  and  no  less  for  agreeable  companionship, 
by  the  peculiar  buoyancy  of  his  temper.  Mirtliful  as  a  child,  he  was  not  merry 
by  fits.  It  was  the  life  of  his  soul.  lie  was  seldom  depressed.  I  never  saw  a 
cloud  hanging  upon  his  brow.  His  sunny  disposition  shone  in  his  intelligent  face 
witli  pi'i-petnal  radiance.  The  little  adversities  and  trials  of  a  atudent's  life 
never  moved  him,  excepting  to  hilarity  and  glee.  He  seemed  to  rejoice  over 
obstacles,  so  confident  was  his  nature,  so  genial,  so  elastic.  I  can  never  thiak 
of  the  happy  hours  spent  with  him,  in  the  forest  walks  by  day,  and  the  moonlit 
strolls  by  night,  without  feeling  that  when  he  departed,  a  beam  of  light  way 
taken  away  from  the  world.     My  soul  clung  to  him  as  a  refreshment  and  a  joj. 

Conjoined  with  all  this  were  a  marked  dignity  and  manlincaa  of  chancttr. 
There  was  nothing  mean  in  him.  I  never  heard  him  speak  evil  of  any  one;  hit 
1  remember  repeatedly  his  telling  me  of  harsh  and  unkind  words  said  to  hin, 
and  he  always  did  it  with  a  cheerful,  guileless  manner.  There  was  no  malice ii 
his  Leart,  no  deceit.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  an  effort  to  be  virtuous  in  this  m- 
pect.  It  was  the  spontaneous  outflowing  of  his  nature.  Frank,  unsuapickwik 
light-hearted,  confiding,  the  world  was  always,  at  that  period,  a  very  br%^ 
world  to  him.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  because  he  had  a  perennial  firantaii 
of  happiness  within. 

His  studies  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  mental  philosophy;  but  his  wki 
wus  equal  to  any  investigation,  as  appeared  when  he  started  upon  the  hifUwicri 
researches  connected  with  the  subject  of  Church  Government.     He  could  M 
logically  and  {)owerfuIly  with  facts;  but  his  chief  delight  was  in  the  higher 
of  metaphysics.     He  became  a  thorough  scholar  in  German,  and  then  he 
above  the  clouds,  whither  I  never  pretended  to  follow  him.     From  Coleridfilf 
to  Kant  he  travelled  with  a  perfect  enthusinsm;  and  in  Kant  he  felt  •■  moek.ll 
home  as  tamer  scholars  are  in  Locke.     He  translated  *' BockshammeroB  tti 
Will,"  and  illustrated  it  with  Notes.     Few  men  at  his  age  could  have  deatAp 
task.     I  may  mention  here,  also,  his  Translation  of  Tholuk  on  St.  John^to 
pel,  and  several  articles  in  Reviews,  all  the  products  of  leisure  hours  at  theflli^ 
nary.     He  was  never  idle,  and  yet  he  always  found  time  for  healthful  reonei 
But  his  walks  were  instructive  and  delightful,  from  the  inceaaant  play  if 
ever  active  intellect. 

His  study  of  German  metaphysics  was  undoubtedly  a  harm  to  hta- 
learned  to  live  in  an  unreal  atmosphere.     The  homely  duties  of  Hie  lay 
him  as  the  earth  lies  outspread  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  gazing  down  upon  it 
balloon.     He  did  not  walk  among  them,  though  he  could  see  them  and 
of  them  in  beautiful  theories.     Dear  Kaufman  !  how  often  he  sought  to 

laggard  soul  to  his  lofty  eyry  of  unearthly  thoughts,  and  I  could  not  9BkI 

could  only  see  above  me  vapoury  ideas  tinged  with  all  the  brilliant  hnM<f|^^^^ 
lainbow,  which,  when  I  endeavoured  to  grasp  them,  and  assure  mysslf  if  A^V^  i 
reality,  melted  into  empty  air.  He  wus  an  ardent  and  persistent  tesehtfi h^V*^^ 
was  a  very  dull  scholar.  Yet  our  intellectual  variances  served  only  tobnffj^^'*^^ 
and  bind  us  more  closely  together.  I  remember  once  his  reading  i 
1>cfore  the  class,  under  that  accomplished  and  elegant  instrucler,  Profemr 
ner.  1  ludiuve  the  text  was,  '*  In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  waa  thtl^i^^B!*^* 
men.**  The  sermon  was  a  transcendental  essay  upon  spiritual  life,  its hn^^C^-' 
influtiues.  We  understood  not  a  word  of  it,  and  lost  tho  coveted oppMtl^H7.^1^ 
of  •'  ruttin;;  up,'*  by  its  inacces.sibleness  to  criticism.  We  sat  in  pUH^ «■'■?''* ^ 
Kaufman  himself  in  high  enjoyment  of  our  discomfiture,  until  our  woittj'^r''*   ' 
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L'*  cammed  up  "  oar  silence  with  a  few  kind  words  upon  the  unsoitableness 
sermon  to  the  great  ends  of  preaching, — not  forgetting,  as  he  never  did 
pk,  that  gentlemanly  courtesy  which  has  made  his  Lecture  Room,  to  me,  as 
MJMit  not,  to  all  my  cotemporaries,  a  place  of  graceful  and  pleasant  memories. 
iMiners  makyth  the  man,"  says  William  of  Wykeham.  They  go  very  fiur 
pmrds  making  the  teacher. 

Caafman  and  I  entered  together  upon  the  study  of  Church  GoYernment,  and 
noiad  about  six  months  to  it  incessantly,  discussing  our  readings  in  our  daily 
Ika.  My  first  object  in  commencing  it  was  to  prevent  him  from  going  too  lar> 
be  had  an  inherent  tendency  to  Episcopacy.  But  we  were  soon  both  drawn 
» the  depths,  and,  after  floundering  about  a  long  time  in  mid-sea,  readied  the 
«e  at  the  same  point.  We  became  convinced  that  Episcopacy  was  the  primi- 
» jpolity;  but,  as  we  had  studied  the  matter  merely  as  an  interesting  subject 
nsearch,  we  did  not,  for  some  while  after,  think  of  changing  our  course  of 
on  account  of  our  change  of  views.  It  was,  at  the  first,  simply  a  specula- 
I  opinion.  But  Kaufman,  by  and  by,  raised  the  question  of  duty.  It  was  a 
f  painful  question,  on  account  of  our  p^sonal  relations  in  life.  But  he  was 
ban  of  expediency.  His  miud  went  straight  to  a  principle,  and  shot  out  from 
rinciple  into  practice,  with  an  indilTerence  to  the  surroundings  of  the  actual 
leh  was,  at  least,  a  happy  state  for  his  mental  peace.  The  struggle  was  (tr 
garer  with  me,  who  could  not  retire  so  easily  from  my  earliest  and  dearest 
bdations.  They  linger  still,  with  such  fondness  of  recollection  as  even  death 
j  not  extinguish.  I  have  since  gone  iar  enough  from  Andover,  theologically 
I  ecclesiastically.  But  the  memory  of  that  verdant  hill-top,  the  glorious  elms, 
brilliant  sunsets,  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  in  all  the  world,  the 
m  of  quiet  study,  the  dear  companionship  with  such  men  as  Gregg,  and 
.nroe,  and  Swcctser,  and  Pike,  (the  first  and  last  are  long  since  at  rest,)  the 
mcd  and  faithful  Professors, — the  paternal  Woods,  the  magical  Stuart,  the 
lest  and  practical  Emerson,  the  subtle  and  scholarly  Robinson,  the  refined  and 
ished  Skinner, — the  memory  of  all  these  is  as  fresh  and  as  loving  after  the 
•eof  more  than  twenty  years  as  if  they  were  the  scenes  and  persons  of  yes- 
day. 

Bjiufman,  too,  being  a  Pcnnsy Iranian,  was  free  from  the  New  England  ties 
lich  hindered  me,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  incessant  probing  and  stimu- 
tfaig,  my  change,  though  it  would  have  come  at  last,  might  have  been  slower 
id  later.  As  it  was,  we  kept  together,  and,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1834,  were 
bfirmed  by  Bishop  Oris  wold,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  just  as  we  were 
fering  upon  our  Senior  year  in  the  Seminary.  The  good  Bishop  had  the  kind- 
la  to  consider  our  long  study  at  Andover  as  so  much  towards  our  candidate- 
ip  for  the  ministry,  and  we  were  ordained  Deacons  by  him,  the  following  June, 
rrinity  Church,  Boston.  We  found  ourselves  at  once  at  home  among  new 
tiids  and  with  new  prospects. 

Liter  this,  I  saw  little  of  Mr.  Kaufman.  We  left  the  Seminary,  and  our 
bs  became  widely  divergent,  lie  went  to  the  South,  was  made  Assistant  to 
l>op  Gadsden,  in  St.  Philip*s  Church,  Charleston,  appeared  at  first  the  meta- 
^sical  and  unintelligible  preacher  of  which  his  first  Sermon  in  the  Seminary 
&  Warning,  was  converted  into  a  simple,  practical  and  spiritual-minded  Minis- 
**f  Christ  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  thenceforward  laboured  for  the 
'*tion  of  men  with  a  fidelity,  devotedness  and  self-sacrifice  which  every  one 

*  knew  him  would  expect  from  his  nature  and  temperament,  when  sanctified 
•nlivened  hy  tlie  Holy  Spirit,     lie  refused  to  leave  when  the  Yellow  Fever 

*  *igain,  though  warned  of  the  peculiar  danger  to  which  his  Northern  consti- 
^*>  exposed  him.     It  was  like  him  to  believe  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 

'Minister  to  the  sick  and  dying.     He  did  remain,  and  at  length  fell  himself  a 
^  to  toil,  exposure,  and  supervening  illness.    He  went,  for  us,  too  early  to 
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My  dear  Sir:  I  bavc  felt  that  it  should  be  considered  botl 

pleasure  to  assist  you  in  every  possible  way  in  your  liberal  endei 

monument  to  the  memory  of  our  own  lamented  friends,  and  I 

lections  of  tlie  one  to  whom  your  inquiries  more  particularly  rela 

fresli  as  they  were  a  few  years  since,  and  then  I  could  serve  your  p 

better  advantage.      Indeed,  I  prepared  a  somewhat  extended 

Kaufman,  not  long  after  his  death,  and  used  it  in  addressing  bis 

request,  before  1  left  Cliarleston;  but  unfortunately  it  has  pai 

hands,  and  I  fear  is  lost  irrecoverably.     What  I  remember  as  illi 

character  of  this  remarkable  man,  is  so  identified  with  the  histo 

of  his  life,  as  it  came  under  my  observation,  or  within  my  immed 

that  1  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  to  bring  out  these  facts  s 

order  of  their  occurrence,  and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themseWes 

'  \  Mr.  Kaufman  went  to  Charleston  at  a  critical  period  in  the  hi 

-I  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  but  of  all  the  Kpiscopal  Churches  in  t 

'.:  churches,  in  respect  to  zeal  and  spirituality,  had  been  in  a  langui: 

.^  some  of.  their   members  were  longing  and  looking  for  a  brigh 

seemed  as  if  the  time  to  favour  that  portion  of  Zion  had  come. 
men  of  an  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  had  been  raised  up,  who  i 
.•  adapted  to  give  a  fresh  religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind, — 1 

nent  of  whom  was  Daniel  Cobia,  whose  preaching  awakened 
attention,  and  ])roduced  deep  seriousness  throughout  the  whole 
munity.  lie  was  the  minister  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  whici 
especially  for  the  poor;  and  he  would  fain  have  continued  in  t1 
humble  sphere,  but  the  chai)el  could  not  accommodate  a  titli 
pressed  to  hear  him,  and  who  wished  to  place  themselves  und 
care.  And  each  of  tlic  three  large  churches,  in  rapid  succession^  i 
Assistant  Minister,  with  the  full  consent  of  their  Rectors.  Afte 
tion,  and  with  great  reluctance,  he  determined  to  accept  the  ftp| 
Philip's,  then  under  the  Rectorship  of  the  late  Dr.  (afterwards 
den;  and  his  ministry  there  fully  realized  the  expectations  and  h 
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nlly  acceptable,  was  wanting  in  simplicity  and  directness,  showing  more  of 
aooomplislied  scholarship  than  cYangelical  unction.  He  had  been  smitten  with 
the  love  of  Metaphysics;  and  this  gave  a  hue  to  his  public  discourses,  adverse  in 
DO  small  degree  to  their  power.  Upon  hearing  him  dwell  much  in  the  pulpit 
on  some  matter  of  doubtful  disputation,  Mr.  Oobia  expressed  his  wish  that  min- 
bien  would  not  preach  any  thing  that  they  were  not.  themselves  folly  persuaded 
of.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kaufman,  on  reading  some  of  Mr.  Gobia's  manu- 
script sermons,  after  his  death,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  effects 
which  he  perceived  the  preaching  of  them  to  ha^e  produced,  and,  observing  in 
them  the  absence  of  all  learned  research  or  elaborate  composition,  he  said,— 
"  Why  it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  read  nothing  but  the  Bible." 

like  most  of  those  who  have  recently  transferred  their  allegiance  from  one 
denominiAion  to  another,  he  seemed  very  earnest  and  happy  in  the  new  relation, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  was  even  more  of  a  Church- 
man than  our  Church  itself  required  him  to  be.  Still  there  was  so  much  thai 
was  amiable,  and  interesting,  and  attractive  in  his  deportment,  that  even  serious 
Christians  hoped  all  tilings,  while  the  worldly  could  not  lavish  their  attentions 
and  applauses  upon  him  too  profusely.  Much  prayer  was  offered  up  for  him,  and 
he  soon  began  to  realize  the  truth  that  '*  whom  the  Lord  loveth  Ho  chastenoth.'' 
In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  was  called  to  witness  a  great  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  and  began  to  feel  in  himself  the  effects  of  a  climate  unsuitcd  to 
constant  activity  and  mental  toil.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  that  peculiar  soourgo 
of  Charleston,  the  "  Strangers*  Fever,"  under  which,  twenty  years  before,  the 
admirable  Bishop  Dehon  had  fallen,  and  of  which  he  said  that  "  it  alone  made 
the  place  inhospitable,"  appeared,  after  along  absence,  which  had  made  many 
suppose  that  it  would  never  return.  It  was  emphatically  a  *'  Stranger's 
Fever,"  as  no  native  adults  were  liable  to  it;  and  whenever  it  had  appeared 
aforetime,  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  for  all  who  were 
liable  to  it  not  to  remain  in  the  city  during  its  prevalence.  Bishop  Dehon 
himself,  accordingly,  when  determining  to  remove  thither  from  a  Northern  cli- 
mate, expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be  excused  from  his  duties  in  case  of 
its  appearance;  although,  at  last,  lie  neglected  this  precaution,  supposing  him- 
self too  long  a  resident  to  be  in  danger,  and  fell  a  victim  to  this  malignant 
disease. 

Upon  its  appearance  at  the  time  now  referred  to,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Philip's 
requested  Mr.  Kaufman  to  leave  the  city,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for  his  own. 
Bishop  Bowen  also,  then  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  but  absent  for  the  time  in 
attendance  on  the  General  Convention,  approved,  and,  in  a  letter  afterwards 
received,  anticipated,  the  action  of  the  Vestries  and  the  Assistant  Ministers  of 
both  Churches.  After  duo  deliberation  and  prayer,  and  consultation  with  others 
similarly  situated,  he  did  leave,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  by  other  ministers  not  exposed  to  the  same  danger.  He 
returned  in  the  fall,  and  was  observed  to  enter  upon  his  work  with  new  ardour, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  greatly  increased  seriousness.  Ilis  preaching  became  at  once 
more  awakening  and  more  evangelical.  Christians  declared  themselves  more 
edified,  while  those  whose  hearts  were  in  the  world  revolted  at  his  plain  and 
faithful  dealing.  During  the  next  season  of  Lent  particularly,  he  manifested 
much  boldness  in  denouncing  the  love  of  pleasure  among  the  professed  followers 
of  Christ.  A  course  of  sermons  on  "  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuges  of 
lies,  and  the  storm  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place,"  stung  many  of  his  former 
admirers  to  the  quick,  and  some  resolved  to  attend  elsewhere  till  such  time  (one 
wittily  but  profanely  remarked)  as  **  the  storm  should  pass  away." 

He  had  entered  the  Episcopal  Church  under  the  impression  that  it  was  deci- 
dedly Arminian  in  doctrine;  but  he  was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  that 
interpretation  of  our  Articles,  which  he  had  reoeived,  and  entered  upon  an  inves- 
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ligation  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  regard  to  this  point,  and 
finully  adopted  the  views  of  Toplady,  as  illustrated  in  his  controversial  works, 
and  remarked  to  one  of  his  brethren,  who  was  pursuing  the  same  inquirj^  and 
more  slowly  approximating  the  same  conclusion, — *'  There  is  no  doubt  about  it — 
the  Cliurch  of  England  is  Calvinistic.'*  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  Oxford  Tract  writers,  and  prepared  a  written 
apology  for  them,  thinking  that  they  were  misunderstood,  and  not  perceiving 
the  results  which  others  thought  must  necessarily  follow.  Ilis  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
joct  were  inserted  in  the  New  York  Review,  Bishop  Bowen  having  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  any  controversy  on  the  suhject,  or  at  least  to  any  encouragement 
being  given,  in  the  Charleston  Gospel  Messenger,  which  was  his  official  organ. 

In  Mr.  Kaufman's  general  spirit  at  this  time,  there  seemed  a  most  thorough 
change.  There  was  a  weanedness  of  soul,  even  from  all  those  innocent  thingi 
in  life  for  which  he  had  previously  shown  at  least  the  ordinary  relish,  and  ft 
devotion  to  his  work  of  awakening  and  instructing  the  souls  committed  to  him, 
which  liad  not  been  previouslj'  manifested.  Though  he  had  new  and  peculiar 
ties  to  earth,  a  son  having  recently  been  born  to  him,  and  every  comfort  lor- 
rounding  him,  yet  lie  seemed  indifferent  to  all  things  earthly.  lie  observed  to 
an  intimate  friend  that  the  whole  world  seemed  changed  to  him.  He  wasani- 
wered  that  the  world  was  the  same,  but  that  he  himself  might  have  beei 
changed;  and  he  said  he  supposed  this  was  true.  Ilis  friend  remarked  to  him 
that  he  had  long  desired  to  see  such  a  change  in  him,  and  thought  he  had  noticed 
it  as  in  progress  for  some  time,  but  did  not  know  whether  he  was  himself  con- 
scious of  it,  and  he  was  glad  thus  to  hear  the  acknowledgment  of  it  from  his  ova 
lips. 

As  the  summer  of  1830  advanced,  to  the  dismay  of  us  all,  the  same  disease 
which  had  dispersed  the  sojourners  in  the  city  the  year  before,  appeared  again, 
and  the  Vestry  of  St.  Philip's  Church  requested  Mr.  Kaufman,  not  indeed  abso- 
lutely to  leave  thecit}',  but  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  do  bo, 
if  he  felt  it  necessary.     The  change  in  the  phraseology  was  one  of  several  indi- 
cations tliat  tlie  propriety  of  leaving  the  cit}'  had  been  called  in  question.     Thil 
Mr.  Kaufman  had  found  to   be  the  case,  on  his  return  in  the  previous  autumn, 
and  from  that  lime  he  had  determined  to  remain  at  his  post,  should  the  malady 
return  again.      Not  that  he  felt  it  unlawful  for  him  to  take  refuge  from  a  tcB- 
porary  danger  to  which  few,  if  any,  of  his  people  were  exposed,  but  that  it  wfti 
inexpedient  for  him  to  subject  his  motives  to  the  danger  of  misconstruction, 
and  lose  in  any  degree  the  confidence  of  the  congregation  in  his  devotion  to  their 
highest  interests.     Ilis  decision  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  one  of  his  brethren, 
who  was  placed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  Mr.  K.,  indeed,  tbongbt 
there  were  reasons  in   the  case  of  that  brother,  sufficient  to  induce  a  differairt 
course,  and  urged  him  by  all  means  to  escape  from  the  danger.     His  own  deter- 
mination to  remain  at  all  hazards  was  coupled  with  a  distinct  impression  that  tin 
result  would  in  all  probability  be  fatal  to  him.     In  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  San- 
day,  both  he  and  his  friend  were  attacked  with  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever.  Ii 
the  case  of  liis  friend,  remedial  agents  were  promptly  used,  and  the  attack  protei 
slight.     Mr.  K.'s  case  was  otherwise.     By  the  time  that  his  fViend  was  ablett 
visit   him,  indeed,   he  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  danger;  but  the  next  time  hi 
came,  he  was  found  to  be  dying.     His  friends  had  l)egun  to  congratulate  tbea- 
selves  with  the  remark  that  ho  was  **  acclimated  now;**  but  alas  for  itf,  Ik 
acclimation  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place  him  at  once  beyond  a// earthly  iO. 
He  was  fnlly  aware  that  he  was  approaching  his  end.     However  much  he  vofj^ 
have  desired  toabi<le  in  the  flesh,  gathering  wisdom  with  each  ripening  year,  ail 
ministering  more  efTtrtually  to  the  good   of  the  Church,  yet  he  was  willing  It 
cease  the  toil,  to  lay  down  the  burden,  and  leave  all  his  earthly  interests,  sal 
trust  his  widow  ond  fatherless  child  to  the  care  of  Him  whom  he  served.     "WiU 
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his  last  breath  he  poured  forth  an  earnest  prayer  for  himself  and  his  fitmily,  his 
fliraroh  and  the  world,  in  mocb  the  same  strain  of  unearthly  sublimity,  As  marks 
that  whiefa  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Alexander. 

To  myself  the  death  of  Kaufman,  so  soon  after  that  of  Cobia,  was  the  occasion 
of  **  sorrow  upon  sorrow."  Each  of  them  had  been  to  me,  in  feeling  as  well  as 
in  olBee,  a  **  brother."  But  it  was  a  delightful  thought  that,  as  they  were 
loT^y  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  they  were  also  united  in  their  deaths.  Their 
biodies  were  buried  side  by  side,  under  the  chancel  of  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Philip's,  and  their  spirits  were  joined  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  first-born, 
in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they  both  served,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Ohrist,  where  they  see  eye  to  eye,  and  are  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mind. 

A  few  months  after,  I  visited  the  spot  where  they  sleep,  and  found  the  marble 
which  rests  over  their  grave  covered  with  evergreens,  in  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  Festival.  Immediately  it  came  to  my  mind  with  peculiar  force  that 
Christ  is  the  Evergreen  of  the  Church,  that  He  never  dies,  never  sins,  never 
«IT8,  never  changes;  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  embodied  the  joyous  theme 
of  discourse  for  the  next  day's  solemnity, — appropriate,  however,  at  all  seasons, 
through  every  year  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage, — "  Remember  them  who  have  had 
the  rule  over  you,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation," 
the  source  of  their  official  authority,  the  grand  subject  of  all  their  lawful  teach- 
ing, the  sole  ground  alike  of  their  hope  and  ours, — **  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
jMterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  great  and  good  work,  to  which  you 
have  asked  me  to  contribute  this  brief  memorial  of  my  friend,  believe  me 

Yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

W.  W.  SPEAR. 


■^^ 


SAMUEL  HASSARD. 

1835—1847. 
FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  HENRY  W.  LEE,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  IOWA. 

Davenpobt,  la.,  March  20, 1858. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish 
some  account  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hassard,  for  the  work  which  you  now 
have  in  hand. 

Samuel  Hassard  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1806.      When  six  years   old,  he   was  brought  by 
his  father  to  the  United  States,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  thorough  education.     Several  years  were  passed  in  Westerly,  R. 
I.,  in  preparatory  studies;  and  when  about  sixteen,  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  with  honour  in  1826.     While  in  College,  he  was 
t  distinguished  as  a  writer,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
'■  young  men  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.     After  leaving  College,  he 
~  still  remained  in  this  country,  and  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  in  lite- 
^  rary  pursuits  in  New  Haven.     He  subsequently  became  a  Candidate  for 
'  Holy  Orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     I  am  not  acquaiDied 
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with  the  particulars  of  his  private  religious  history.  In  June,  1835,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Deacons  by  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  soon  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Thomas'  Ghnreh,  TannUm, 
3Ia8s.;  and  was  admitted  to  Priest's  Orders,  by  Bishop  Griswold,  in  the 
autumn  of  1885.  It  was  while  he  was  in  charge  of  this  parish,  that  I 
becanie  acquainted  with  him.  I  first  heard  him  preach  in  New  Bedford, 
in  which  town  I  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  while  pursuing  my  studies.  I 
afterward  saw  much  of  him  in  Taunton,  and  he  was  finally  one  of  my 
examiners  when  I  applied  for  Holy  Orders. 

Having  laboured  faithfully  in  his  first  parish  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  ostul>li.shc(l  his  reputation  as  a  gifted  and  discriminating 
preucher,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  at  Easter,  1839,  he  became  the  Rec* 
tor  of  St.  James'  Church,  Great  Barrington,  in  the  same  State  and  Diocese. 
A  short  time  before  tliis,  I  had  organized  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Springfield, 
and  bccamd  its  Kector  ;  and  being  in  the  same  Con  vocational  Association 
with  him,  we  frequently  met  during  the  eight  3'ears  in  which  he  laboured 
in  Great  Barrington.  He  ranked  first  among  the  Clergy  of  Western  Maa- 
sacliu-sctts,  as  a  writer,  and  few  excelled  him  in  any  part  of  the  State  or 
country.  His  reading  of  the  Service  was  characterized  by  earnestness  and 
unction  ;  and  hi.s  whole  appearance  gave  the  impression  of  deep  and  absorb- 
ing piety.  He  was  heartily  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  drew 
uU  his  cares  and  studies  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  and  holy  calling. 
Tew  men  can  be  found  of  deeper  devotion,  of  higher  intellectual  refine- 
ment, of  greater  firmness  of  purpose,  of  truer  Christian  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy, and  of  a  more  extensive  benevolence,  than  marked  his  character  and 
depurtment.  He  was  alive  to  all  the  finer  emotions  and  sensibilities  of 
our  nature.  He  loved  the  works  of  God  in  creation.  All  nature  WM 
vocal  to  his  soul  ;  and  when  he  walked  forth  into  the  field,  or  upon  the 
mountain,  he  held  converse  with  Him  who  spake  and  it  was  done,  who 
commanded  and  it  stood  fast. 

As  I  have  intimated,  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
ofBce,  and  he  lived  and  laboured  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  While  his  dis- 
cour.<es  discovered  an  uncommon  degree  of  talent  and  cultivation,  they 
were  full  of  tlie  truths  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  He  set  forth  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  as  the  only  hope  of  sinful  men,  and  shunned  not  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  His  dearest  theme  was  the  Atoning  Cross  of 
a  bleeding  Kedeemer,  and  his  heart  delighted  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Believing  man  to  be  ''  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness,"  and  totally  unable  to  merit  Heaven  by  his  own  works  or 
he  preached  Justification  by  Faith, — faith  in  the  merits  and  righteoi 
of  a  crucified  Saviour «  as  tlie  only  way  of  salvation.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  holy  living  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith,  «'  by  which  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit."  He  gave  to  the  Gospel  system  its  just  and 
true  proportions  in  his  public  teaching.  With  him  Christ  was  the  corner^ 
stone,  and  all  the  building  was  fitly  framed  together,  resting  on  Him  as  its 
deep  and  firm  foundation. 

Mr.  Hassard  was  a  true  lover  of  the  Church  in  whose  ministry  he  served. 
He  was  a  devout  and  consistent  Churchman.     He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
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of  the  Liturgy,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  Epiaoopal  view  of  the  miBiatry 
and  government  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ.  Bat  he  was  eminently  kind  and 
tolenat  in  his  feelings  towards  professing  Christians  of  other  bodie8» 
who  gave  evidence  that  they  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  waa 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  classes  in  tbe  community  where  he  lived  and 
laboured ;  and  when  he  died,  devout  men  of  different  creeds  made  great 
lamentation  over  him. 

« 

His  general  health,  for  many  years,  was  decidedly  poor,  so  that  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  in  his  ministrations,  and  he  feared  at  times  that  he 
might  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  public  duties  altogether.  The  condition 
of  his  health  of  body  affected  his  general  spirits,  and  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  indicated  physical  suffering  and.  mental  depression. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  manly,  his  form  erect,  and  his  completion  daric 
His  feeble  health  made  him  familiar  with  thoughts  of  death,  and  he  dwell 
much  upon  the  realities  of  eternity  in  his  own  meditations,  as  well  as  in  Ua 
sermons ;  and  when  he  came  to  die,  he  feared  no  evil. 

last  sickness  was  so  violent,  and  of  such  brief  duration,  that  there 
little  opportunity  for  him  to  speak  of  his  experience  in  view  of  disso- 
lution. Yet  his  friends  had  the*most  consoling  evidence  Xhat  his  mind  was 
stayed  on  God,  and  that  in  his  last  moments  he  was  sustained  and  com- 
forted by  the  blessed  hopes  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  final  disease  was 
a  virulent  erysipelas  in  the  head,  and  in  a  few  hours  from  its  appearance  it 
assumed  an  alarming  aspect.  When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  could 
not  long  survive,  he  received  the  solemn  intelligence  with  a  calmness  and 
fortitude  peculiar  to  tbe  Christian,  and  which  evinced  the  reality  and 
strength  of  his  faith  in  that  Sayiour  whom  he  had  preached  to  others,  and 
who  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  own  extremity.  He  felt  the  power  of  the 
tender  ties  which  bind  us  to  those  we  love,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  near 
and  dear  to  him,  ho  could  have  desired  to  live ;  **  but,"  said  he,  'with  the 
confidence  of  a  certain  faith,*  **  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 
He  poured  out  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  family  of  his  love  and  the 
people  of  his  charge,  commending  them  to  the  God  and  Saviour  in  whom 
he  trusted,  and  then  resigning  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator- 
and  most  merciful  Redeemer.  Disease  had  already  sealed  his  eyes  ini 
darkness,  and,  for  some  time  before  he  was  silent  in  death,  he  was  unable 
to  look  upon  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Alluding  to  this,  he 
submissively  and  beautifully  said  that,  though  he  was  deprived  of  the  light 
of  day,  a  heavenly  light  beamed  upon  his  soul !  This  was  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  sending  its  cheering  rays  into  the  gloomy  vale,  and  revealing 
that 


(( 


land  of  pure  delight, 


Where  saints  immortal  re ign.** 

Light  beamed  upon  his  soul !  And  even  while  he  was  praying,  in  broken 
accents,  that  the  Saviour  might  be  with  him  as  he  crossed  **  Jordan's  swell- 
ing stream, '*  that  light  dispelled  the  darkness  of  death,  and  enabled  him  to* 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  **  At  evening-time "  with  him  it 
was  *'  light;''  and  it  may  be  confidently  believed  that  he  passed  from  the 
trials,  and  cares,  and  toils  of  earth,  to  that  <*  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,"  which  is  ''  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadethnot  away.^*^    He: 
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departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1847,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
years,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  child  to  lament  his  death. 

The  beautiful  hills  of  Berkshire  were  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  New 
England  \«'inter,  as,  in  obedience  to  a  most  unexpected  summons  from  his 
sorruwing  friends,  I  hastened  to  the  solemnities  of  his  funeral.     As  his 
intimate  friend,  I  was  to  preach  on  the  mournful  occasion.     It  was  late 
Saturday  night  when  I  began  the  work  of  preparation.     I  sat  in  his  deso- 
late study,  his  mortal  remains  lying  in  an  adjoining  room,  and,  with  the 
pen  that  had  but  just  fallen  from  his  hand,  I  passed  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  in  composing  the  discourse  that  was  delivered  on  the  Lord's  day 
to  a  stricken  cougregation  and  a  sorrowing  band  of  neighbouring  Clergy. 
I   can   never   forget   that   solemn   night,   and   that  impressive    day.     I 
preached  from  tlie  words,  **  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/'     He  was  buried  at  Great  Barrington, 
amid  scenery  very  dear  to  his  heart ;  and  he  was  followed  to  his  grave  hj 
an  inuneuse  concourse  of  people,  who  had  known  him  in  life,  and  therefore 
lamented  him  in  death.     AH  the  places  of  worship,  save  St.  James*  Church, 
were  closed,  and  the  entire  community  came  together  to  sympathize  with 
the  afflicted,  and  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  departed. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Ilassard's  death,  I  edited  a  small  Volume  of  his  Sermons, 
which  was  published  in  Boston.  In  an  Introduction,  I  gave  a  brief 
Memoir  of  his  life,  of  which  some  parts  of  this  letter  are,  substantially,  a 
repetition.  The  circulation  of  the  volume  was  ehiefly  limited  to  hit 
parishioners  and  friends ;  and  few,  comparatively,  out  of  that  circle,  are 
familiar  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  devoted  servant  of  God,  to 
whose  cherished  memory  I  am  now  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away  since,  in  his  stndy  in  Taunton,  Bj 
deceased  friend  acted  the  part  of  an  examiner,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  During  this  long  interval,  I  have  passed  throsgk 
various  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  have  been  uninterruptedly  engaged 
in  the  duties  and  labours  of  my  office,  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  In  BJ 
present  position,  my  cares  and  anxieties  are  multiplied  beyond  any  forver 
experience  on  my  part.  But  I  often  find  myself  dwelling  upon  the  past. 
and  particularly  upon  the  happy  years  of  my  parochial  life.  The  deir 
clerical  brethren  with  whom  I  took  **  sweet  counsel "  in  other  days  tie 
frequently  in  my  thoughts ;  though  from  most  of  them  I  am  now  &r 
removed,  and  some  of  them  havo  gono  to  their  reward.  Of  these  latter, 
the  respected  brother  to  whose  memory  this  letter  is  devoted,  holds  a  higk 
place  in  my  regard.  I  alwa^'s  think  of  him  as  a  most  gifted  servant  d 
God,  who  was  an  ornament  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  who,  humaslj 
speaking,  was  too  soon  taken  **  within  the  vail,"  to  be  "a  king  and  priest 
unto  God  "  in  »*  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-bom  wUd 
are  written  in  Heaven." 

I  remain.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

HENRY  W.  LB. 
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1836—1849. 

John  Walker  Brown,  a  son  of  Jobn  and  Rebecca  (Yandebogert) 
Btowb,  waa  bom  in  Scbenectadj,  N.  Y.,  on  tbe  Slat  of  Angiuit,  1814. 
From  eftrlj  cbildbood  be  evinced  an  nncommon  fondness  for  books,  and 
an  uncommon  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge.  Haying  been  fitted  for  C<d- 
lege  ehiefly  nnder  tbe  instruction  of  Mr.  Daniel  TuUer,  a  graduate  of 
Tale,  be  entered  Union  College  in  1828,  and,  after  maintaining  a  bi|^ 
rank  in  bis  class  tbrougb  his  wbole  course,  graduated  in  1832.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  be  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe  Protestant 
JBpiseopal  Church,  at  New  York,  where  also  be  graduated  on  tbe  lit  ef 
July,  1836.  Two  days  afterwards,  be  was  ordained  Beacon  in  Oraee 
Cbiireb,  New  York,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk.  Immediately 
alter  bis  ordination,  he  commenced  tbe  work  of  tbe  ministry  in  St.  George'b 
Clinreb,  Hallett's  Gove,  (Astoria,)  in  connection  with  serTices  as  Assistant 
Minister  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Lyell,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York,  in 
1837,  be  received  a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  tbe  same  city, 
wl&icb  he  felt  constrained  to  decline.  In  the  course  of  tbe  year  1836,  -be 
reHnquisbed  bis  duties  as  Assistant  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  and  devoted 
Umself  entirely  to  the  parish  in  Astoria,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  through  his  instrumentality. 

In  May,  1838,  Mr.  Brown  established  the  "Astoria  Female  Institute," 
and  laboured  with  great  efficiency  in  that  institution  for  seven  years.  In 
September  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Priests,  by  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  in  St.  George's  Church,  Astoria.  He  was,  for  some  time,  in 
connection  with  A.  W.  Bradford,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New  York  American 
Review, — a  periodical  which  continued  about  sixteen  months.  In  1845, 
immediately  on  relinquishing  the  care  of  the  Institute,  he  assumed  tbe 
laborious  duties  of  Editor  of  the  Protestant  Churchman,  still,  however, 
retaining  his  pastoral  charge.  His  health  had  begun,  to  fail  as  early  as 
1844  ;  but  the  decline  was  so  gradual  that  he  did  not,  for  some  time,  suffer 
it  materially  to  interfere  with  his  labours.  In  1848,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  his  case  required  immediate  attention,  and  he,  finally,  by  tbe 
advice  of  his  Vestry,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  scene  and  cli- 
mate, by  making  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He,  accordingly,  sailed  in  October 
of  that  year,  landed  in  England,  and,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
passed  over  to  the  Continent.  At  first  his  constitution  seemed  to  rally, 
and  there  appeared  some  reason  for  hoping  that  he  might  regain  his 
health ;  but  a  severe  cold  which  he  took  in  passing  through  Italy  brought 
back  all  his  most  alarming  symptoms.  He  reached  Malta  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  attended  church,  and  received  tbe 
Holy  Communion  at  the  hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Tomlinson,  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  ;  though,  on  account  of  his  extreme  feebleness,  it  was  adminin- 
tered  to  him  in  the  Vestry  room.     On  the  following  day,  Easter  Mondaj, 

•  MSS.  from  Mr.  Brown's  ftimily,  toAjO.  8.y«dder,Eiq.— Ch.  B«v.,  1849. 
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April  9,  1849,  be  closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  at  the  age  of  tLirtj-fiTe. 
Evan  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  spoke  of  making  arrange- 
inents  for  liis  return  to  America;  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  his 
complaint  might  terminate  suddenly.  He  received  the  last  conBolatory 
olTiccs  of  Kcligion  from  the  resident  clergy,  and  the  Burial  Senriee 
was  performed  by  the  same  Prelate  who  had  administered  to  him  the 
Communion. 

In  June,  1838,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Maria  A.,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Morton,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  had  fire  children, 
four  of  whom  arc  still  (1858)  living. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  extensively  for  the  press,  though  most  of  hia  produc- 
tions that  were  given  to  the  world,  appeared  either  in  the  Ajuerican 
Review,  or  in  the  Protestant  Churchman.  He  published  Constance,  or 
the  MercLant'8  Daughter ;  Virginia,  or  the  Lost  and  Found ;  Julia  of 
Baie,  1841  ;  The  Christmas  Belb :  A  Tale  of  Holy  Tide,  and  other  Poems, 
1841 ;  A  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Bayard,*  1841 ;  Michael  Agonistes, 
or  the  Contest  of  the  Spirits :  A  Poem  pronounced  before  the  New  York 
Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  1843;  Christmas  Home,  or  the 
Household  Festival,  and  other  Poems,  1845  ;  and  Geraldine,  the  Guardian 
Angel,  1846. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ALEXANDER  W.  BRADFORD,  LL.D. 

Nbw  YoaK,  July  18, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  proceed  to  redeem  my  promise  to  give  you  some  recollectioBi 
of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Brown,  with  the  hope  of  contributing  a  little 
to  the  preservation  of  his  memory. 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Brown  at  Union  College  in  the  fall  of  1831,  aoon  beeame 
acquainted  with  him,  and  was  quickly  won  to  love  and  esteem  his  pore  and 
amiable  character.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  society — a  pleasure  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  At  that  early  period,  his  general  scholanhip  waa  good, 
but  his  tastes  inclined  him  more  to  belles  lettres,  in  which,  without  ncgkctiag 
the  exact  sciences,  it  was  his  delight  to  accomplish  himself.  Hia  habit  of  read- 
ing was  promoted  by  a  natural  indisposition  to  active  exercise,  and  a  pieftwDCt 
for  the  quiet  pleasure  of  meditation  and  composition.  He  was  fiuniUar  with  Ik 
higher  domains  of  Engli.sh  and  French  literature:  this  intimacy  was  appamtin 
his  conversation,  in  its  influence  upon  his  cast  of  thought,  and  in  the  fonnaliot 
of  an  elegance  of  expression  unusual  at  such  an  age.  He  was  the  Oollege  Poet; 
his  natural  bent  was  for  measure,  and  he  indulged  it  freely.  '*  The  DuneSad," 
which  came  from  liis  pen,  created  an  intense  excitement  in  "  Old  Unionp"  by  iti 
vigorous  antithesis,  easy  flowing  lines,  and  good-humoured  satire  of  Coll^lifip, 
nnd  snatches  of  it  are  yet  repeated  by  his  classmates. 

Wlien,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Brown  became  a  member  of  the  General  Thfo* 
logical  Seminary  in  this  city,  he  still  had  a  high  standing,  though  bis  taatH  M 
him  away  from  Patristic  learning  and  doctrinal  Controversy  totbestodyflf 
the  great  divines  of  France  and  England,  illustrious  by  their  eloquent  cspw- 
tions  of  practical  and  experimental  religion.  In  the  exercises  of  the  polpil  k 
was  earnest,  affectionate  and  impressive,  but  his  Christian  influence 


*  L1SWI8  v.  Bayari)  wm  a  son  of  the  Hod.  Samnel  Bayaid  of  PriiiMtony  K.  J. ;  wm 
uatcd  at  the  Colleee  of  New  Jersey  in  1809;  wss  elected  to  the  Reetonhip  of  TiHtlkf  " 
Newnrk,  in  May,  1813 ;  resijraed  his  charge  in  1820,  after  wbieh  be  prMebed  lo  raifau  m^ 
m  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  first  EpisooiMa  mlDlster  who  oOdated  la  Ml»> 
son ;  and  died  at  Malta,  on  his  return  from  the  II0I7  Land,  September  2,  1840.  He  ww  ta- 
oured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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largel/  exhibited  in  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  office.  There,  tender  sympathji' 
the  listening  ear,  warning  voice,  and  wise  counsel  were  iieTer  wanting.  He  illoa^. 
trated  in  his  own  walk  in  life  the  Christian  graces  and  rirtues  he  inculcated. 
Amenity  of  manner,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a  genial  temper  marked  his  social 
interoonrse.  His  heart  was  open  as  the  day,  simplicity  and  candour  shining  out 
in  all  his  actions.  Liberal  nearly  to  a  fault,  he  spared  nothing  to  relieve  the 
wants  and  distresses  of  the  needy  and  unhappy.  With  such.a  character  he  was 
without  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  with  facility, — in  prose  with  chasteness  and  elegance,  in 
Terse  with  grace  and  beauty.  His  productions  were  the  first  spontaneous  flow 
of  thought.  His  literary  labours  were  numerous  and  embafrassing,  and  that  he 
should  have  accomplished  so  much  is  an  evidence  of  extraordinary  native  endow- 
ment, and  the  still  higher  excellence  which  would  have  crowned  riper  years  and 
more  ample  leisure.  In  all  that  he  wrote,  he  was  ever  mindful  of  his  Christian 
calling,  and  the  duty  of  winning  souls.  The  prevailing  thought  and  sentimant 
of  his  life  was  to  do  good  and  to  glorify  God.  Consumption  arrested  his  earthly 
career — warned  by  its  approach,  he  sought  a  return  of  health  by  traTellin|[. 
mbroad.  His  body  reposes  in  the  island  of  Malta,  so  long  the  outpost  of  Chris- 
tendom,— a  fit  spot  for  the  true  soldier  of  the  Cross. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Brown;  and  if  what  I  have  written 
shall  aid  you  in  any  degree  in  your  effort  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  name»  I 
shall  be  truly  gratified. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  W.  BRADFORD. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  TURNER,  D.  D., 

PB0FE880B  IN   TUE   GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,    NSW   TOSK. 

General  Theolooical  Seminary,  f 
June  25,  1858.  > 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Your  kind  letter  requesting  information  concerning  the 
late  Rev.  John  W.  Brown  would  have  been  sooner  acknowledged,  but  that  my 
necessary  engagements  have  been  such  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  command  a 
moment  of  leisure  until  now.  And  even  now  I  regret  to  say  that  my  impres- 
sions of  Mr.  Brown  are,  I  fear,  too  general  to  avail  in  any  degree  to  the  purpose 
for  which  you  have  requested  them.  My  personal  knowledge  of  him  was  chiefly 
as  a  student  in  this  Seminary,  though  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  his  subse- 
quent useful  and  honourable  career. 

As  a  student,  I  can  truly  say  that  he  was  every  way  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. With  highly  respectable  powers  he  combined  diligent  application  and  an 
evident  desire  and  purpose  to  render  all  his  talents  and  acquirements  subser- 
vient to  his  highest  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  He  evinced  much  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  all  liis  deportment,  and  might  be  considered  as  quite  a  model 
of  religious  circumspection  and  fidelity.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  he  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  both  of 
his  teachers  and  fellow-pupils.  As  a  parish  minister,  my  impression  is  that  he 
maintained  in  that  position  the  same  exalted  character,  showing  that  a  true 
Christian  element  influenced  his  whole  deportment  and  procedure  as  an  Ambasr 
sador  of  Christ.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in  whole  or  part,  Editor  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churchman,  wherein  also  he  showed  the  same  ability  and  dispositions. 
My  recollections  of  his  personal  appearance  are  not  so  distinct  that  I  can  venture 
to  describe  him  to  you  in  this  respect;  though  I  remember  that  he  was  of  mod- 
erate size,  and  that  his  manners  were  gentlemanly  and  attractive.     I  may  safely 
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r«l«ni  to  kis  parish.  He,  Moordinglj,  went  directly  to  Mobile*  and  began 
kb  work  among  tke  afliioted,  the  sick,  tke  dying,  and  tke  dead.  Tkoo^ 
he  was  a  stranger  to  tke  people,  he  quickly  uiade  kimself  known  to  tkem 
by  Ma  beneyolent  ministrations,  and  tkey  welcomed  him  almost  as  an  angel 
of  mercy.  Trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  regardless  of  all  danger,  he  was 
found  wherever  the  cry  of  sorrow  or  of  need  was  heard.  He  was  at  length 
prostrated  by  the  fearful  malady,  and  it  seemed  likely  for  aome  time  that 
it  would  number  him  among  its  victims.  But  he  began,  after  a  while,  very 
gradually  to  mend ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  (the  health 
of  tke  city  being  restored,  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish  returned,)  he  went, 
by  advice  of  his  physician,  to  Cuba,  where  he  remuned  during  part  of  tke 
winter  of  1843-44.  On  his  return  from  Cuba,  he  accepted  the  charge  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Montgomery.  He  had  been  called  to  that  church,  while 
in  Mobile ;  and  had  accepted  it  on  condition  of  not  entering  upon  its  duties 
until  he  should  haVe  made  the  trip  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his  heaUk. 
He  found  tke  church  in  a  very  depressed  state,  having  been  destitute  of 
Episcopal  services  for  several  years ;  but  he  was  instrumental  in  greatly 
improving  its  condition,  and  during  the  five  years  of  his  minbtry  there,  tke 
number  of  its  members  increased  from  nine  to  sixty-tkree. 

In  1848,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Bectorship  of  Christ  Churok, 
Mobile,  and  entered  upon  the  charge  immediately.  Here  his  few  remain- 
ing years  were  passed  in  the  most  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  His  health  had  become  so  feeble  in  the  summer  of '1858,  as  to 
require  rclasation  and  rest,  and  in  the  hope  of  regaining  it,  he  made  a  tour 
to  Europe.  He  reached  New  York  on  his  return  in  season  to  attend  the 
General  Convention,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  pre- 
ceding Convention  of  Alabama.  Almost  the  first  intelligence  that  met 
him,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  was  that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  prevailing 
in  Mobile  with  unprecedented  malignity,  and  to  the  most  alarming  extent. 
He  resolved  at  once  to  brave  the  pestilence,  and  set  his  face  toward  the 
scene  of  his  labours;  and,  notwithstanding  the  expostulations  of  his  friends, 
and  the  repeated  despatches  from  Mobile,  even  forbidding  kis  return,  ke 
would  actually  have  carried  out  his  purpose,  if  his  Bishop  had  not  strongly 
advised  to  the  contrary.  He  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  opposing  influence, 
and  remained  at  the  North  till  the  danger  was  past.  But  however  his  delay 
might  have  saved  him  from  the  pestilence,  it  did  not  secure  him  many 
months  from  death.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  with  the 
fair  prospect  of  being  permitted  to  labour  for  his  Master  many  years,  he 
was  violently  attacked  by  erysipelas,  which  struck  to  his  brain,  and  caused 
his  death  on  the  17th  of  February,  1854. 

Mr.  Knapp's  death  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  not  only  his  own  immediate 
congregation,  but  the  whole  Diocese;  and  it  was  hardly  less  mourned  by 
Christians  of  other  communions  than  his  own.  The  Wardens  and  Vestry 
of  his  Parish  passed  Resolutions  evincing  their  deep  sense  of  his  extraor- 
dinary worth,  and  the  loss  which  they  and  the  Church  at  large  had  sus- 
tained in  his  departure. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Knapp's  ministry  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
Diocese  of  Alabama  from  1837  to  1854.  The  Journals  of  the  CJonven- 
lions  would  reveal  his  prominence,  if  there  were  no  witnesses  to  it  still  liv*^ 
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ing.     He  was  a  Tutor  of  the  General  Theologioal  Seminary,  and  aeyeral 
times  a  member  of  the  General  Convention. 

In  1855,  an  octavo  Volume  of  Mr.  Knapp's  Sermons  was  pubUshed,  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  during  his  connection  with  the  Diocese  of  Alabama, 
by  the  llev.  William  Johnson,  of  Tuscaloosa. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  P.  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  April  6, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  ask  mc  for  remembrances  of  my  claasmata  Knapp. 
Sacli  as  I  have  relate  only  to  the  early  part  of  liis  career,  during  which,  down  to 
1830  or  SI,  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  amiable  young  men  I  have  ever  known.  In  College  he  was  a  uuifer- 
sal  favourite.  Of  a  womanly  deliciicy  of  taste  and  perception,  yet  with  nothing 
effeminate  in  character;  frank,  honest  and  honourable  to  the  highest  degree; 
interested  for  the  happiness  and  success  of  others  more  than  for  his  own, — be 
was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  we  all  should  have  resorted  for  any  kindness,  and 
of  the  last  to  whom  we  could  have  felt  a  painful  sense  of  obligation, — so  mani- 
festly did  he  always  deem  himself  the  obliged  party.  His  person  was  slender 
and  graceful;  his  features  finely  formed,  with  a  shade  of  pensivcness,  and  per- 
haps a  suggestion  of  langour;  his  manners  simple,  modest  and  reBned;  his  voice 
musical.  I  think  that  ho  exerted  himself  very  little  as  a  student;  for,  with  eon- 
fessedly  good,  and  as  the  sequel  proved  superior,  abilities,  he  distinguished  him- 
self neither  as  a  scholar,  writer,  nor  speaker.  Ilis  rank  was  about  midway  in 
the  class.  How  he  passed  his  time  I  know  not,  but  probably  in  light  reading. 
His  moral  character  was  highly  exemplary,  nor  can  I  associate  him  in  thought 
with  any  thing  that  was  not  true,  and  pure,  and  gentle.  My  impression,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  then  had  enjoyed  no  experience  of  the  power  of  personal  religion 
over  character;  and  it  was  probably  this  that  was  wanting  to  stimulate  his  half* 
dormant  energies,  and  to  concentrate  his  too  desultory  aims. 

Of  the  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  his  consecration  to  the  tow 
and  service  of  Christ  I  know  nothing  definitely.  A  classmate,  then  a  lawyer  in 
New  York,  tells  mc  that  after  Knapp  had  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  thtt 
city,  he  expressed  to  him  with  teara  his  regret  for  his  past  negligence  of  religioBS 
duty,  and  his  determination,  by  Divine  help,  to  lead  a  renewed  life.  Thiadaif- 
mato  himself,  shortly  afterward,  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  at  Andoffcr, 
and  next  heard  of  Knapp  as  a  candidate  for  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

From  the  time  of  his  residence  in  New  York,  I  knew  nothing  about  my  friend, 
not  cveif  his  place  of  residence,  till  May,  1844.  During  that  month,  I  speat 
several  days  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  learned  that  the  Rev^  N.  P.  Knapp,  the 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city,  was  a  boarder  at  the  hotel  in  whiefa 
I  lodged,  l)ut  was  then  absent  at  a  State  Convention.  I  made  many  enquiriei 
about  him,  and  was  told  of  his  saintliness  as  a  man,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher, 
his  loving  assiduity  as  a  pastor,  and  especially  of  his  tender  care  of  the  lamb 
of  his  fiock.  ]  was  convinced,  from  what  I  heard,  that  every  grace  of  natoR 
liad  been  baptized  into  the  name  and  service  of  his  Redeemer,  that  the  beantifnl 
traits  I  had  known  and  loved  in  him  had  become  beatitudes,  and  that  a  nature 
whic)],  in  early  life,  lacked  only  the  sacred  fire,  had  been  thoroughly  energiaed 
by  Christian  faith  and  zeal.  After  that  time,  I  saw  mention  of  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  a  Triennial  Convention,  and  not  long  afterward 
the  record  of  his  death. 

^  I  have  now  in  my  hands  an  octavo  volume  containing  fifteen  of  my  classoule 
Knapp's  sermons.  They  are,  on  every  account,  very  remarkable  scnnoa*. 
Chaste  and  pure  in  style,  simple,  direct  and  fervent  in  statement  and  appeal. 
without  studied  ornament  and  yet  perfectly  graceful  and  clcgiint  in  structure  nmi 
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dieliony  palpitating  throughoat  with  the  heart-lilb  of  one  ihoroogUj  interpene- 
trated with  the  truths  he  preaches,  thej  indicate  the  highest  order  of  endow- 
nenta  for  the  Christian  teacher.  They  are  in  every  sense  truly  evangelical  ser- 
mons,—evangelical  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  you  would  use  the  term,  as 
implying,  though  not  obtruding,  all  the  leading  dogmas  of  the  Oalvinistic  scheme; 
and  eminently  evangelical  in  their  being  full  of  Christ,  repentance,  &ith,  and 
Heaven,  and  having  manifestly  no  end  but  that  of  ministering  to  the  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  growth  of  saints.  As  from  an  Episcopal  clergyman  they  aro 
also  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  denominational  peculiarities.  There  is 
hardly  a  reference  to  "  the  Church  "  or  its  authority,  or  to  any  of  its  distinc- 
tivia  dogmas  or  oeremonies.  '*  Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  here  seems  to  marge 
all  other  themes;  and  were  it  not  for  the  captions  of  some  of  the  sermons,  indi- 
catiiig  the  Church  festivals  on  which  they  were  preached,  I  should  hardly  know 
tiuit  the  author  was  an  Episcopalian. 

If  this  meagre  portraiture  can  be  of  service  to  you,  it  will  have  ^ven  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  have  laid  at  least  one  stone  on  the  monument  you  propose  build- 
ing to  the  memory  of  my  friend. 

As  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS,  D.  D., 
RscToa  or  thb  church  or  thx  holt  tumitt,  brooklth. 

BaooxLTX,  July  28, 1866. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Knapp  oommenoed 
in  MarUehead,  Mass.,  soon  after  my  settlement  there  in  1832.  He  was  then  a 
lawyer  in  that  place,  and  though  brought  up  a  Unitarian,  he  became  an  attendant 
upon  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon,  upon  hopeful  evidences  of 
conversion,  came  to  Confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Having  found  the 
Saviour,  he  immediately  desired  to  preach  II im  to  others.  After  his  entrance 
upon  the  ministry,  he  removed  to  a  distant  place,  and  my  knowledge  of  him  was 
only  such  as  could  be  gained  in  an  occasional  visit  or  sermon. 

His  preaching  was  ever  practical  and  experimental,  evidencing  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  godliness,  and  calculated  to  exert  a  saving  influence  upon 
others.  Amid  the  outbreak  of  novel  notions  in  his  day,  short-lived,  however,  in 
their  duration,  he  retained  unchanged  the  evangelical  views  in  which  he  was  so 
well  grounded  at  the  outset,  giving;  thereby  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
a  deep  personal  experience  of  religion  in  the  heart  is  the  best  security  for  stead- 
fiuitness  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  I  ever  regarded  our  departed  brother  as  one 
aiming  to  preach  Christ  crucified  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  render  this  testimony  concerning  him,  and  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  make  it  much  more  extended,  but  that  is  unnecessary,  as  what  I 
abould  thus  communicate  is  already  within  your  reach. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  LEWIS. 

Vol.  V.  94 
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ABEDNEGO  STEPHENS. 

1837—1841. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  JAMES  H.  OTET,  D.  D. 

Mbxphu,  July  1, 1868. 

Dear  Sir :  In  the  commuDication  I  lately  sent  yon,  commomorative  of 
the  llev.  Daniel  Stephens,  D.  D.,  I  intimated  that  he  had  a  son  of  great 
promise  who  became  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  bufc  who  died 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  That  son  I  regard  as  well 
worthy  of  a  distinct  notice,  and  I  therefore  furnish  you  the  following 
account  of  him. 

Abedneoo  Stephens,  the  third  child  of  Daniel  Stephens,  D.  D.,  was 
horn  at  Centreville,  Queen  Ann's  County,  Md.,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1812. 
When  he  was  some  three  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  in  that  State,  and  from  thence,  in  1819,  to  Staunton,  Ya.  He  com- 
menced school  at  an  early  age  under  his  father,  who  was  a  ripe  scholar  and 
thorough  teacher.  He  manifested  from  childhood  extraordinary  talents, 
and  an  uncommon  aptness  for  learning,  especially  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  It  is  believed  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  all  his 
classes,  throughout  his  entire  course,  up  to  the  taking  of  his  degree  at  the 
University.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  affectionate  dispositioa,  his  striet 
morality,  his  love  of  truth,  his  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  his  venen- 
tion  of  all  that  was  great  and  good.  Although  he  excelled  in  athletic 
sports,  and  was  formed  by  nature  for  social  enjoyment,  he  devoted  most  of 
his  leisure  hours  to  reading,  and  sought  the  society  of  the  old  rather  than 
those  of  his  own  age.  lie  was  regarded  by  his  brothers  and  sisters  w  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety,  industry,  truthfulness,  amiability,  and  filial  obedience; 
and  their  admiration  for  his  talents  and  attainments  knew  no  hounds.  He 
was  a  free  hearted,  manly,  generous  boy ;  brave  even  to  the  verge  of  rash- 
ness  in  defence  of  an  injured  brother  or  playfellow,  and  yet  so  tender 
that  he  would  not  even  tread  unnecessarily  upon  a  worm. 

From  Staunton  Dr.  Stephens  removed  to  Fincastle,  Va.,  in  1828,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  of  parish  minister,  he  had  charge  of  a  flourishiqg 
Male  Academy.  In  1829,  he  visited  Tennessee,  leaving  a  session  of  hit 
school  half  finished ;  and  Abednego,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  lui 
father's  place  in  the  Academy,  and  carried  the  session  to  a  suocessfal  close, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  and  Patrons.  At  the  end  of  the 
session,  he  wound  up  his  father's  business,  and  conducted  the  family  tc 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  where  Dr.  Stephens  had  already  taken  charge  of  a  church 
and  female  school.  Here  he  entered  the  Male  Academy,  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  Presidency  of  James  H.  Piper,  with  a  full 
corps  of  teachers.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  at  this  institution,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  Mr.  Piper  resigned  the  Presidency,  he  whs 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  wm 
unwilling  to  burden  his  aged  father  with  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  coarM, 
and  he  resorted   thus  early   to  teaching,   to   raise  the  means   of  defray- 
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lag  ike  oosi  of  hU  own  edncaiion.  When  he  had  aooomplished  thb  objeet, 
he  reeigned  his  Preeidenoy,  to  the  regret  of  the  Trfutees,  and  entered  the 
TJniyersity  of  Nashville,  in  May,  1882,  as  a  member  of  the  Junior  class, 
then  in  its  seeond  session.  He  took  rank  at  onoe  amongst  the  best  scholars 
of  the  institution,  and  graduated  in. October,  1838,  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Deeply  imbued  with  religious  principles,  and  piously  trained  up  by  his 
paienta,  he  was  from  childhood  a  constant  and  devout  attendant  upon 
the  sewiees  of  the  sanctuary.  But  the  time  came  when  he  thought  an 
open  profossion  of  his  faith  was  required  of  him  as  a  Ohristian :  accordingly, 
he  was  presented  by  his  father  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  Oonfirmation, 
and  received  that  rite^at  Columbia,  on  the  dd  of  July,  1831,  at  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  who  was  then  visiting  the  churches  in 
Tennessee.  After  this  public  renewal  of  his  baptismal  vows,  he  gave  much 
of  his  thoughts  to  the  duties  of  a  religious  life,  and  to  the  setting  forward 
of  that  Church  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which  he  loved  with  so 
much  ardour.  With  his  father's  stead&stness  of  purpose  and  simplicity 
of  manner,  he  inherited  all  his  mother's  sprightliness,  buoyaney,  and  ten- 
demesB ;  thus  exhibiting  a  happy  combination  of  the  graces  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  strong  in  resolution,  and  gentle  in  demeanour. 

Immediately  upon  taking  his  degree  at  the  University,  Mr.  Stephens 
aeoepted  the  appointment  of  Tutor  of  ancient  languages  in  that  institution, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  created  Professor  in  the  same  department.  He 
filled  these  situations  with  great  ability,  and  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  University.  In  1836,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Hugh  L. 
White,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
he  wrote  a  biography  of  that  eminent  statesman,  for  publication  in  the  papers 
of  the  campaign.  This  work  was  written  with  his  usual  ability,  and  was 
highly  commended  by  the  public. 

Having,  after  prayerful  consideration,  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Orders,  he  got  leave  of  absence,  and  from  October,  1836,  to  October, 
1837,  he  attended  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
besides  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  German  and  Spanish.  He  had  previously  taken  a  course  in  Hebrew 
and  French.  On  his  return  from  New  Yofk,  I  ordained  him  as  Deacon, 
in  Christ  Church,  Nashville,  at  a  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1837,  when  his  venerable  father  preached  the  Ordination  Ser- 
mon. Not  long  afterwards,  I  admitted  him  also  to  Priest's  Orders.  He 
resumed  his  Professorship  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1838,  was  married 
to  Caroline  Minerva,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Lawrence,  of  Nashville. 
About  the  time  of  his  first  ordination,  he  delivered  an  Address,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  upon  **The  duty  of  the  State  to 
endow  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  High  Letters," — which  was  pub- 
lished by  request,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  favour  by  the  literary 
world.  It  shows  a  felicity  of  style,  a  boldness  of  conception,  and  a  depth 
of  research,  remarkable  for  a  man  of  his  age. 

Not  having  the  charge  of  a  parish,  he  did  not  preach  regularly,  but  did 
so  occasionally  at  Nashville,  and  at  other  places  where  he  was  called  by 
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• 

that  wealth  is  utter  trash,  aye  the  etni  of  evils,  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
soul's  salvation.  Oh  then,  my  brother,  with  my  dying  breath,  with  my  last 
words  I  erer  send  to  yon,  you  by  letter,  I  entreat  yon  to  torn  to  your  Sarionr, 
your  blessed  Saviour  who  has  so  hoed  you,  as  to  suflbr  and  redceib  you  from 
misery;  who  promises  every  good  and  perfect  gift  to  you;  (and  oh!  He  will  per- 
form all  and  more.)  Will  you  not  then  turn  and  flee  to  Him?  Tea,  yes,  J  know 
yoa  will.  Oh  my  brother,  wont  you  drop  me  a  line  (it  may  reach  me  hi  this 
world)  to  say  you  are  determined  to  serve  God  with  all  your  heart?  How  it 
would  make  my  soul  sing  with  Joy,  as  it  entered  the  portals  of  Heaven. 

My  dear  sister  — —  you  have  already  begun  the  Christian  race;  hat  you 
must  take  heed  how  you  stand,  lest  you  fiill .  Beware  of  the  vanities  of  the  worid, 
and  its  (latteries.  I  exhort  you  to  live  in  all  soberness  and  piety,  humbly  and 
meekly  before  God.  Your  heart  must  be  wholly  his,  or  you  will  have  no  peace 
in  believing.  •  •  •  •  I  have  written  &r  beyond  my  strength,  but  I  believe 
Gkkl  has  given  me  especial  aid  in  sending  you  my  heart's  last  prayers. 

My  beloved  parents,  farewell !  Meet  me  in  Heaven ;  grieve  not  as  those  without 
hope;  but  think  of  me  as  a  son,  enjoying  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  waiting  towel* 
come  you  to  the  same  bliss  in  God's  good  time.  So  fkrewell!  "  Oh,  the  depths 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are 
his  Judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  Glory  to  God!  May  He  blesa 
you  both  with  that  peace  which  passeth  understandii^!  Once  more  to  all :  follow 
roe  to  Heaven  and  Christ's  bos6m.  Your  dying,  yet  happy  son, 

A.  STEPHENS." 

In  this  holy  frame  of  mind,  with  these  joyous  anticipations,  he  went  to 
hii^  rest.  On  the  27th  of  February,  the  heart  which  prompted  this  touch- 
ing letter,  ceased  to  beat  forever.  Just  before  his  death,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  speak,  he  pointed  with  his  wasted  hand  to  Heaven,  as  if  to 
bid  his  weeping  wife  to  meet  him  there.  Broken  hearted,  she  lingered  for 
a  few  years,  and  went  to  join  him  in  glory.  No  children  had  blessed  their 
marriage ;  and  their  good  deeds  are  all  that  remain  to  perpetuate  their 
name  and  virtues. 

"  The  prayers  weVe  breathed  and  alms  we've  given, 
"  Is  all  we  bear  of  earth  to  Heaven." 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  talents,  learning,  and  excellence  of  this 

gifted  man.     Discreet,  self-denying  and  patient,  yet  generous,  social  and 

genial ;  economical  and  frugal  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires,  yet 

lavish  and  uncalculating  in  his  deeds  of  beneficence  to  others;  bold  in  purpose, 

yet  modest  in  manner ;  lofty  in  imagination,  yet  pure  and  chaste  in  expression ; 

vehement  and  fervid  in  style  of  cpmposition  and  oratory,  yet  logical  and 

exact  in  argument.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  the  Acting  Principal  of 

a  large  Academy  ;  at  twenty'two,  Professor  of  Languages  in  a  University ; 

at  ticejity-seven^  the  President  of  a  College ;  and  when,  in  his  twenty-ninth 

year,  his  brilliant  career  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death,  he  stood  in 

the  front  rank  of  scholars  and  orators.     His  sermons  were  characterized 

by  depth  and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  by  profound  research  and 

impassioned  eloquence.     On  the  whole,  I  may  safely  say  that  he  was  a 

very  extraordinary  young  man,  and  that  few  who  have  not  attained  to  a 

greater  age,  better  deserve  an  enduring  memorial. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JAMES  n.  GTEY. 
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BENJAMIN  DAVIS  WINSLOW  * 

1888—1889. 

Benjamin  Davis  Winslow,  bod  of  Benjamin  mnd  Abigail  Amorj 
(Callahan)  Winslow,  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of  Febnurj,  1815. 
As  soon  as  his  faculties  began  to  develope  themselves,  he  evinced  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  originality  of  thought,  and  docility  of  temper. 
In  November,  1830,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Church,  by  the  Rct.  William 
Croswell,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston, — being  then  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age.  The  next  year  (1831)  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where, 
during  his  whole  course,  he  maintained  a  high  standing,  not  only  for  scho- 
larship, but  for  Christian  activity  and  consistency.  Though  he  was  always 
firm  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  conscientious  in  the  observance  of  all  its  eacred  days,  he  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  both  the  Government  and  Students ;  and 
President  Quiney,  after  his  death,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  most  affeetion- 
ate  respect.  He  was,  in  turn,  greatly  attached  to  the  University;  and  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  New  York,  February  11, 
18:30,  shows  that  his  attachment  survived  his  college  life: — 

''  I  Ktill  retain  all  my  affection  for  Old  Harvard,  and  would  give  oil  the  world,  if  I 
had  it  to  give,  to  be  buck  there.  In  my  wukiMg  dream.^,  and  in  my  sleeping  vlsiooi, 
i  fi-efiuently  am  there  in  spirit — wander  by  moonlight  about  those  old  claisic  shadei: 
))iirsiie  my  former  studies;  and  almve  all,  hold  siveet  communion  with  the  cherlshea 
friends  of  my  college*  days.  As  for  this  unintellectual,  dirty,  money-makfng,  mam* 
moii-devoted  city,  1  dislike  it  more  and  more.  Oh  for  Cambridge,  and  lU  aoothlDg, 
literary  influences.'  But  tliis  may  not  be.  And  it  is  the  student's,  above  all,  tbe 
Christian  Student's,  duty  to  improve  his  mind,  and  be  contented  wherever  Dfvfaie  Fko- 
vidence  may  sec  fit  to  place  him." 

Having  graduated  in  1835,  he  was  admitted,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  a  member  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  Bishop  Groea 
Scholarship,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  During  his  residence 
there,  as  at  the  University,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attractive  qualities 
and  his  active  usefulness ;  devoting  himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  studies, 
and  exercising  the  most  salutary  influence  on  those  around  him.  Before 
his  course  in  the  Seminary  was  ended,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Doane  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  his  uncle  by  marriage,  had  stood  as  his  god-father  in  bap- 
tism, and  had  been,  for  several  years,  his  intimate  friend  and  constant  conn* 
scUor,  1)eing  oppressed  by  the  joint  duties  of  his  parish  and  of  the  Epiaoo- 
pate,  proposed  to  him  to  become  his  lay  assistant ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
laboured  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  catcchist,  with  signal  fiuthfulness 
and  success.  At  the  same  time  he  was  devoting  himself  with  untiring  aasi* 
duity  to  his  studies;  and  when  he  was  examined  for  Deacon's  Orders,  a 
venerable  Presbyter,  who  was  present,  remarked  that  it  was  the  beat  exam* 
ination  ho  ever  attended.  He  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Doane,  at 
Burlington,  on  Whitsunday  of  1838;  and  Priest,  by  the  same  Prelate, 
the  15th  of  March  following. 

•  Fun.  Semi,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Biihop  Doane.— MS.  firom  Rev.  Frederick  Ogllby. 
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From  the  time  of  hia  first  ordination,  he  became  Assistant  to  the  Bee- 
tor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bishop  Doane ;  and,  for  sereral  months  ako 
supplied  most  aeoeptably  the  small  vacant  parish  of  Wellingboroagh,  three 
miles  from  Burlington,  with  one  service  on  each  Sunday.  The  last  ser- 
mon he  preached  was  on  the  12th  of  July,  1889.  For  more  than  s  year 
before  his  death  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer,  but  the  nature  of  his  disease, 
which  proved  to  be  an  internal  cancer,  was  not  at  first  known.  But  no 
sufferings  of  his  own  hindered  his  care  for  others,  or  his  devotion  to  his 
work.  It  was  about  three  months  before  his  death  that  he  was  obliged 
gradually  to  give  up  his  labours ;  and  though  his  decline  was  marked  by 
suffering,  often  amounting  to  agony,  he  never  betrayed  the  least  symptom 
of  an  impatient  or  complaining  spirit.  The  following  impressive  and 
pathetic  account  of  his  last  hours  is  from  the  Sermon  which  Bishop  Doane 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death : — 

*'  It  was  my  privilege — and  so  I  shall  esteem  it  whilst  X  live— 4o  spend  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  with  him,  watching  by  his  bedside  with  her,  to  whom,  with  so  many 
oUier  blessings,  I  am  in  debt  to  this,  that  she  brought  ns  first  tc>getber.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  he»had  retained  no  sustenance,  and  never  for  one  moment  lost 
himself  in  sleep;  being  worn  and  harassed  through  that  whole  period  with  the  most 
distressing  symptoms  of  dissolution.  But,  as  to  the  blessed  Lord,  so  to  his  snfibringser- 
vant,  in  hiy  last  agony,  angels  seemed  to  minister.  While  we  stood  by  him^  his  pain- 
ful symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  he  fell  asleep.  The  brief  oblivion  of  ten 
minutes  refreshed  him  for  the  victory.  He  awoke  comparatively  bright  and  A^sh; 
and  expressed  the  possibility,  though  not  the  desire,  of  seemg  another  day.  Seon, 
however,  he  began  to  sink,  and  spoke  of  an  entire  prostration  of  his  strength.  We 
saw  that  his  time  had  come,  and  called  for  those  whom  he  had  desired  to  be  with  him 
at  the  last.  While  this  was  done,  as  he  lay  serene  and  still,  he  calmly  raised  his 
right  hand,  then  as  cold  as  monumental  marble,  and  traced  on  his  brow,  as  cold,  tlie 
sign  of  the  blessed  Cross.  I  understood  the  omen.  Ho  was  retracing  his  baptismal 
sign.  He  was  renewing  his  baptismal  dedication.  He  was  professing  the  Crucified 
once  more  before  tiie  world.  He  was  sealing  himself  for  the  sepulchre.  He  said  no 
word,  but  all  his  countenance  was  t>eaceful,  as  if  no  trace  of  sickness  or  death  were  on 
him.  Immediately  I  pronounced  over  him  the  Commendatory  3enediction — *  Unto 
God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee-  The  Lord  make  his  face  to 
shine  upon  thee,  aud  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee  and  give  thee  i)eace.'  He  said  distinctly,  *  Amen.'  I  added, — '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
pointed  to  Him,  throned  upon  the  clouds  of  glory.  This  was  his  latest  gesture. 
Shortly  after,  when  I  said  to  him;  in  the  words  of  the  Visitation  Service, — '  The 
Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower  to  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him, 
be  now  and  evermore  thy  defence,*  8tc., — supposing  that  I  designed  by  this  to  quiet  any 
apprehensions  of  the  struggle,  he  simply  said — '  I  am  calm ;  I  have  hope  in  Christ;  but 
1  am  very  weak.'  After  this,  he  gradually  sunk  away;  and  at  ten  minutes  before 
five,  on  Thursday  morning,  November  21,  (1839,)  breathed  bis  life  out,  as  an  infant 
falls  asleep  upon  his  mother's  bosom, — so  quietly  that  none  of  us  could  tell  which  was 
his  latest  breath.  As  I  left  that  chamber  of  decay,  and  went  out  into  the  clear  morn- 
ing air, — the  wild  November  wind  howling  across  my  path,  and  whirling  the  dry 
leaves;  the  ground  spread  with  its  thinnest,  scantiest,  coldest  covering  of  snow;  the 
full  moon  shining  in  all  the  glory  of  its  first  creation,  and  beaming  back  again  firom 
the  clear  bosom  of  our  beautiful  river — I  felt  how  perfect  the  refiection  was  of  tho 
transition  which  had  taken  place  within.  I  felt  how  cold,  and  bleak  and  cheerless 
nature  is,  while  grace  and  Heaven  are  clear,  and  bright  and  beautiftil.  I  remembered 
that  while  '  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass,' '  the  Word 
of  our  God,'  and  '  he  tliat  doeth  the  will  of  God,'  *  abidcth  forever.'" 

Mr.  Winslow  was  very  happily  married,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1838, 
to  Augusta  Catherine  Barnes.  She  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  but  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lippincott,  then  a  second  time  a  widow, 
resided  in  Burlington.  He  left  one  child,  a  son,  who,  with  his  widow, 
still  (1857)  survives. 
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Bat  with  til  this,  Winslow  was  pre-eminently  a  serious  and  an  earaest  man. 
His  geDina— -for  he  had  genius — was  not  of  that  runaway  sort,  which  will  not 
endare  harness.  It  was  submissive  to  discipline,  and  never  neglectful  of  duty. 
lie  was  studious,  methodical,  orderly,  both  as  to  mind  and  body.  He  implicitly 
obeyed  that  charge  of  Old  Herbert: 

'*  Let  thy  mind^s  sweetnea  have  its  operation 
**Oathj  body,  elothei,  and  lukbitotioD." 

And  withal  he  was  a  true  Poet, — bam  so,  not  made.  But  he  put  a  curb  on 
Ilia  Pegasus,  and  would  only  take  an  occasional  ride  on  him  for  exercise.  After 
this,  he  would  quietly  dismount,  and  sit  down,  without  a  groan,  to  Pearson, 
and.  even  to  Mosheim !  His  character  was  most  remarkable  in  this— that,  with 
wit,  humour,  fancy,  imagination,  more  than  falls  to  the  common  lot  of  mortals, 
he  was  controlled  by  a  sober  judgment,  and  diligently  carried  out  the  most  prac* 
tical  views  of  duty. 

It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  the  poetic  and  the  practical  element  cannot 
harmonize.  Winslow  disproved  this  fallacy.  A  glance  at  his  published  ser- 
mons will  show  how  thoroughly  practical  they  are — how  plain,  how  suited  to 
tlic  apprehension  and  wants  of  the  common  mind  of  the  world.  They  are  strong, 
vigorous,  masculine  in  style,  wholly  free  from  the  rhapsody  and  flightiness  of 
that  kind  of  *'  poetry,"  which  often  shows  its  long  ears  from  under  the  lion's 
skin  of  prose.  His  preaching  was  a  true  type  of  his  practice  in  his  brief,  but 
most  faithful,  ministry.  Ho  felt  that  his  Master  had  given  him  a  work  to  do, 
and  he  did  it.  Some  monitor  within  may  have  whispered  to  him  that  his  day 
was  to  be  a  short  one — certainly  he  worked  in  it  with  all  his  might.  How  many 
of  Christ's  poor,  sick  and  afflicted  ones  had  cause  to  bless  that  short  and  glorious 
ministry  of  the  young  poet,  w  ho,  in  the  time  of  life's  brightest  day-dreams  kindling 
in  his  minstrel-heart,  hushed  his  Muse  to  wake  the  everlasting  songs  of  joy  in 
the  heart  of  sorrow,  sickness,  and  poverty.  Ilis  hushed  Muse  awoke  once  more; 
but  it  was  only  to  cheer  him  on  his  death-bed,  to  comfort  his  sorrowing  friends 
with  a  sweet  voice  of  consolation,  realizing  most  truly  those  well  applied  lines 
of  another  hard-working  practical  poet: 

*'  Death  darkens  his  eje  and  nnplnmes  his  wings, 
**  And  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings." 

I  have  given  you  thus,  at  your  kind  request,  my  dear  Sir,  a  very  hasty,  gene- 
eral  and  imperfect  sketch  even  of  my  own  remembrance  of  a  dear  and  loved 
brother,  whose  greater  joy  it  was  to  be  delivered  from  an  evil  world,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  a  devoted  ministry,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  I  have  not 
answered  your  question  respecting  his  preaching — I  never  heard  him  preach, 
except  that  most  eloquent  Sermon,  whose  music  haunts  my  memory,  set 
forth  in  a  holy,  devotional,  earnest  life,  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man. 

I  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

FREDERICK  OGILBY. 
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PHILIP  WILLIAM  WHITMEL  ALSTON  .♦ 

1838—1847. 

Philip  William  Whitmel  Alston,  the  jouDgest  child  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth  (Johnston)  Alston,  was  born  at  the  family  residence  on  Fishing 
Creek,  in  Warren  County,  N.  C,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1813.  His 
mother,  a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  and  deeply  concerned. for  the  spiritoal 
interests  of  her  children,  dedicated  him  to  the  Lord  on  the  day  of  his  birtb, 
and  she  took  care  that  his  education  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  that 
solemn  transaction.  When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  the  family  removed 
to  Edentou,  N.  C,  and  here  he  was  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  learning 
by  a  young  lady,  his  cousin,  who  ever  afterwards  evinced  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  her  pupil.  At  thiii  tender  age,  he 
began  to  exiiibit  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and  was  especially  interested 
in  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  examination  of  maps.  A  direction 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  his  reading  at  this  time,  which  continaed  till 
the  close  of  life.  He  constructed  several  beautiful  maps,  and  formed  tables 
of  all  the  mountains  in  the  world, — which  still  remain  as  monnments  of  his 
early  industry,  ingenuity,  and  taste. 

He  comnicnced  his  academic  course  under  the  instruction  of  the  ReT. 
John  Avery, t  D.  D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  In  1822,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Shocco  Springs  Academy,  near  Warrenton,  in  the  same  State,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  Philip  B.  Wiley. t  And  at  a  still  later 
period,  he  passed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Rogers,  at  Ilillsboro',  ander 

•  Memoir  by  Rt.  Rev.  Pisbop  Otey. 

t  John  Avkry  was  gmduated  at  Yale  College  in  181.3,*and  was  admitted  to  DemooB*fe  Olden 
ontbe  22a  of  October,  1817,  by  Uisbop  Kemp,  of  Maryland.  In  1820,  he  wmi  Ueetor  of  St. 
I'aul's,  Kdenton,  N.  C.,  and  ho  is  believed  to  bave  been  there  from  eoon  after  the  time  of  his 
onliiiatiun.  In  tbat  Rectorship  he  continued  till  December,  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Greenv 
County,  Ala.,  wbithcr  many  of  bis  friends  in  North  Carolina  had  gone  before  him.  There  be 
established  a  church  called  St.  John's  in  the  Prairies,  in  which  he  officiated,  m  he  did  tJao  at 
Grccnsborongh.  In  the  Convention  of  the  Church  of  Alabama,  February  8, 1836,  hewueboeen 
its  President.  Ho  died  January  17,  1837,  on  board  the  itcamboat  on  which  he  wm  retnraing 
homo  from  Mobile ;  und  so  quiet  wus  his  death  that  the  passenger  in  the  berth  above  him  did 
not  know  that  he  was  dead  until  he  attempted  to  arouse  him  in  the  morning.  He  wai  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  1833. 

At  the  Convention  in  Juno  following,  this  honourable  testimonial  waa  given  to  his  aBenoryr— 
**  Resolved  that.,  while  we  meekly  and  humblv  submit  to  this  afflictive  dispeimtioB,  we  na- 
ecrely  and  deeply  mourn  the  loss  which,  in  consideration  of  bis  extensive  theo1og;lGAl  learning,  hil 
long  oxporience  in  the  ministry  and  councils  of  the  Chnrob,  bis  sound  jndgment  and  dlaeretioB, 
his  (loop  dcvution  to  the  interests  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Chuivh,  hM  thereby  been 
ocoasionod  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  this  infant  Diocese. 

X  Pnn.ii'  RitrrK  Wii.ky  was  a  son  of  the  Hcv.  Rufns  Wiley,  a  Methodist  preaeher  of  eo 

stiiftll  distinction  in  his  day,  and  was  born  in  Newbem,  N.  C,  Augast  13,  1804.     He  was  eda- 

catod  in  the  same  place,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Masmi, 

D.   D.,  n(»w  (1H08)  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.     lie  was  originally  himself  a  Methodist  preacher,  bat 

subsequently  joined  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Ravcnsen^  in 

IK2:>.     .Sliortly  after  this,  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Elisabeth  City,  in  ooDneetioB 

with   the  Male   Academy  in  that  town.     The  following  year  (1827)  he  was  ordained  Kriest, 

during  the  scsi^ion  of  the   Convention  at  Newbem.     From  EIisal>eth  City  he  was  called  tn 

the  Parif^h  of  f?t.  John's,  Fayetteville,  in  February,  1828,  where  he  was  freed  from  the  laboar 

of  teaoliirig  n  school.     Having  remained  in  this  place  about  eighteen  months,  he  resigned  kii 

charge  on  account  of  ill  hoalth,  and,  after  travelling,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  dnriof  the 

summer  months,  sottle.l  again  at  Washington,  N.  C.     Thence  he  retnmed  to  Elisabeth  Citv; 

thence  removed  to  Pittsborough;  and  thence  to  Wadesborough,  where  he  took  charge  of  tat 

church  for  a  short  time;  and  thence,  on  account  of  declining  health,  returned  to  Pittsborooghf 

where  he  died  of  consumption  on  the  19th  of  August,  1810.     His  death  was  emlncntlj  peaeilU 

and  happy,  as  his  life  bod  been  consistent  and  useful. 
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whom  Le  completed  his  preparation  for  entering  College.  In  January. 
1S26,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  tliirtocn  years  old,  hv  was  admitted  ft 
mcuiber  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  During  his  whole  college 
vQutae,  notwilh standing  bia  cstrcuio  youth,  he  was  diutinguisbed  not  only 
for  amenity  of  temper  and  manDers,  aud  a  high  tone  of  morality,  but  for 
cloae  sltentioQ  to  his  studies,  and  corrcapoodiog  improvement  in  them. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  182^;  and  remained  at  the 
University,  as  a  resident  graduate,  about  one  year  afterwards.  During 
this  period  he  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  Composiliun  and  His- 
tory, and  occafiionaily  indulged  his  taatc  in  writing  Poetry  aUo.  Some  of 
hie  poetical  effusions  are  said  to  posaeas  no  ordinary  merit. 

In  1831,  he  rcmaveil  to  tbo  neighbourhood  of  Randolph,  Tenn.,  where 
hie  elder  brother  settled  a  plantation,  which  became  the  residence  of  hie 
mother  and  family.  Here,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  reading,  and  without  any  more  defiuite  object  than  the  general  culture 
of  his  mind,  or  the  gratifiiration  of  his  intellectual  tastes.  His  excellent 
mother,  however,  who  bad  early  dedicated  him  to  God,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  never  Icit  sight  of  this  object; 
and  she  lost  no  opportunity  for  urging  it  upon  his  attention.  Hi;^  mind, 
which  had  had  a  general  serious  direction  from  childhood,  now  became  more 
deeply  impressed  with  Christian  truth  and  obligation,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  an  early  opportunity  of  making  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  by 
beooming  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  first  visit  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  Randolph,  in  18-^4,  he  and  an  elder  brother 
offered  themselves  for  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and  the  same  day  were 
received  to  ihe  Holy  Communion.  There  was  then  no  church  edifice  at 
Randolph,  and  these  services  were  held  in  the  public  room  of  a  hotel. 

The  question  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry 
now  urged  itself  upon  his  mind  with  great  force,  and  for  some  time  occa- 
sioned him  no  small  solicitude.  As  a  lay  delegate  from  the  congregation 
of  St.  Paul's  Chuvch,  Randolph,  he  attended  the  Diocesan  Conventions  of 
1834  andlS35,  and,  as  a  lay  deputy  from  the  Diocese,  Ihe  General  Conven- 
tion of  ISS,").  He  became  greatly  interested  in  the  scenes  and  duties  in  which 
he  was  (bus  called  to  engage,  and  this  probably  had  much  to  do  in  maturing 
the  purpose  that  gave  complexion  to  his  subsequent  life.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1836,  he  was  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  In 
March,  1S37.  he  took  vip  his  residence  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Otey, 
under  whose  care  he  pru'it-cutcd  ViTi  tlii^nlo^'iral  studies  wilb  great  dilij.'enee 
for  a  year  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  be  returned  to  his  mother  and  family, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  beloved  brother. 

At  the  Convention  held  at  Clarksville,  June  24,  1838,  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Otey,  and  immediately  after  returned  to  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Randolph,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  aa  oppor- 
tunity offered,  till  February  24,  1839,  when  he  was  nnanimoosly  called  by 
the  Vestry  to  the  charge  of  Calvary  Church,  Memphis.  Here  he  remained, 
a  highly  acceptable  and  useful  minister,  till  the  close  of  life. 

Id  February,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Carey,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  the  Careys  of  Virginia.  But  ibit 
anion,  which  promised  much  for  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  wm  <tf  briif- 
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continuance.  In  little  more  than  a  year  Mrs.  Alston  was  saddenly  stricken 
down  by  a  violent  attack  of  disease  incident  to  the  climate,  which  termi- 
nated fatally  in  a  few  hours.  The  bereaved  husband,  not  being  able  to 
command  the  services  of  any  other  minister  of  his  own  communion,  and 
being  unwilling  that  the  remains  of  his  wife  should  be  committed  to  the 
grave,  without  the  solemn  form  of  words,  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached, 
being  pronounced  over  them,  he  actually  so  far  mastered  the  keen  sensi- 
bilities of  his  bleeding  heart  that  he  read  the  Burial  Service. 

In  May,  1840,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Priesthood,  bj  Bishop 
Otcy,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  La  Grange.  The  next  year 
he  attended  the  General  Convention  as  a  clerical  deputy  from  the  Diocese 
of  Tennessee  ;  as  he  did  likewise  in  1844. 

In  1844,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Booth, — a  lady  every  way  worthy 
of  his  choice,  who,  with  one  son, — the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  survived  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1847,  he  left  home  to  attend  the  Annual  Dio- 
cesan Convention  at  Columbia.  Ilis  journey  was  attended  with  much 
fatigue  and  exposure,  and  no  doubt  laid  a  foundation  for  the  malady  that 
terminated  his  life.  On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Otej,  near 
Columbia,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  June,  he  found  himself 
greatly  exhausted,  and  the  next  morning  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  his  room.  A  slight  degree  of  fever  in  the  course  of  that  day  led  to 
the  calling  in  of  a  physician  ;  but  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  excite  alam. 
The  day  following,  however,  (the  17th,)  the  indications  of  an  approaching 
congestive  chill  began  plainly  to  develop  themselves;  and  from  thai  time 
all  medical  skill  was  powerless,  and  all  hope  of  his  recovery  abandoned. 
His  death  took  place,  the  same  evening,  before  eleven  o'clock.  Every  cler- 
gyman, with  one  exception,  was  present  to  witness  the  solemn  scene;  and 
tlic  impression  wliich  it  made  upon  them  was  well-nigh  overwhelming. 
When  the  Convention  assembled  the  next  morning,  the  Bishop  announced 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death  in  a  brief  Address,  and  several 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Convention,  bearing  the  most 
honourable  and  affectionate  testimony  to  his  character,  and  expressive  of 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  themselves  and  the  Church  at 
large.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  in  charge  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  convey  it  to  his  friends  at  Randolph ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  after  proper  services  at  the  church,  accompanied  it,  in  proces- 
sion, beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  JAMES  H.  OTEY,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  TBNNESSBB. 

Memphis,  March  22, 1858. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  that  I  should  communicate  to  you  my  recollections  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  TV.  W.  Alston,  I  feel  unwilling  to  decline,  while  yet  the  extreme 
pressure  of  my  official  and  other  engagements  fbrbids  my  writing  half  that  ny 
memory  would  supply,  or  my  heart  dictate.  I  was  in  intimate  relationB  with 
him  for  many  years.  I  administered  to  him  the  rite  of  Conftrmation;  gave 
direction  in  some  measure  to  his  thoughts  in  regard  to  entering  the  ministrj; 
ordained  him  both  as  Deacon  and  as  Priest;  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing his  whole  course  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  until  it  was  terminated  by 
death.     I  can  truly  say  that  I  consider  him  as  having  possessed  rare 
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tioDS  Tor  the  sacred  afBcv;  omi  as  iliserving  a  pliicc  among  our  most  excellont 
luinUters,  whcthur  of  llie  liTing  or  dtml. 

He  ITBB  diKtiiiguUhed  Tor  great  mnonitj'  of  temper  and  conciliating  manneni, 
ktid  hnd  a  fuec  perfectly  radiunt  with  good-u'ill.  llunce  he  vfav  a  great  favourita 
siiiong  hilt  fbUow-Htadents  ill  Collpge;  and  the  uffleere  also  regarded  liim  with 
luarkud  TaTOur.  When  he  arrived  at  manhood,  and  espociaUy  afler  he  eiitorod 
lh«  iQtiiiHtry,  his  genial  and  kindly  spirit  was  a  passport  to  the  favonrablo  regards 
of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  liim.  It  was  this  no  doubt  that  cotitributeit 
greatly  to  his  popularity  and  efficiency  as  a  Christian  minister.  He  ivaa  11  man 
of  warm  affections,  and  none  entered  more  readily  into  a  participation  of  th» 
sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  or  shared  more  largely  in  their  aympsthies.  The  flna 
moral  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  by  nature  were  wonderfully  improved  and 
elerated  by  tlie  sanctifying  power  of  tlia  Gospel. 

But  he  had  a  vigorous  and  commanding  intellect,  as  well  as  a  warm  and  gene- 
rous heart.  The  facility  with  whii-h  he  acquired  knowledge,  and  the  roaditiDM 
with  which  he  grasped  the  meaning  of  an  author,  as  it  seemed  almost  by  intui- 
tion, were  very  remarkable.  The  following  passage  in  an  Address  which  t 
delivered  to  tlie  Convention  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  contains,  pcrliaps,  U 
good  an  epitome  of  his  intelloctual  character  as  1  am  able  to  furnisli : — "  In  iha 
stores  of  his  varied  and  accurate  information  1  in  vigour  of  intellect;  in  iiound- 
iiess  of  Jadgmcnt;  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  would  lay  hold  of,  unfold  and 
make  clear,  difficult  suhjccta;  in  the  happiness  and  appositeucss  of  his  illustra- 
tions, making  all  arts,  sciences,  trades,  and  the  outspread  volume  of  nature, 
■ribulary  to  his  purpose  iti  this  respect;  in  the  facility  with  which  he  would 
extract  from  an  author  every  tiling  valuable,  and  throw  aside  that  which  was 
merely  accessory  and  useless;  in  the  fertility  of  imagination;  in  the  power  of 
invention,  aud  In  the  beauty,  strength,  and  Uarmoiiy  of  bis  composition;  I  deem 
it  no  extravagauce  to  say  that  1  have  never  known  his  supvrior  of  the  same  age, 
if  indeed  bis  equal  can  be  found  any  where  in  the  Church.  His  mind  was  admi- 
rably balanced,  and  [wssesscd  of  vast  pnwurs  of  00m prehension.  And  what 
may  appear  the  crowning  griu'e  of  his  dinracter,  with  all  his  admirable  qualities 
of  mind  was  combined  a  most  childlike  and  winning  simplicity.  All  his  learn- 
ing and   all   his   talents  were   laid  as  an   humble  otFering  at  the   foot   of  the 

Mr.  Alston  was  distinguislied  for  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. He  possessed  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  limning  and  drawing,  and  the  col- 
lections of  drawings  and  engravings  which  he  made,  exhibit  many  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens,  both  in  design  and  execution.  In  his  library,  which  the 
munificence  of  a  kind  relative  enabled  him  to  enlarge  far  beyond  the  usual  limits 
of  clergymen's  libraries,  are  found  some  of  the  most  valuable  theological  works 
ever  published,  including  particularly  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Tt 
was  through  the  labours  of  the  worthies  of  the  English  Reformation,  that  he 
sought  to  inform  his  own  mind,  and  from  these  rich  storehouses  of  learning  and 
piely,  ho  drew  the  materials  to  illustrate  Divine  truth  and  instruct  the  people. 

As  a  preacher,  ho  was  distinguished  for  great  force  and  clearness  both  of 
thought  and  expression;  for  well  considered  and  well  digested  views  of  Divine 
truth;  and  for  the  most  earnest  and  the  most  honest  dealing  with  the  conscience 
aud  the  heart.  The  volume  of  his  discourses,  which  has  been  published  sines 
his  death,  will  take  rank  with  the  best  class  of  that  kind  of  productions  tha;^ 
have  appeared  in  ourcountrj'. 

Mr.  Alston's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  attended  with  very  litth 
action.  His  language  and  tones  were  earnest  and  impressive-  Occasionally, 
though  rarely,  when  warning  sinners  of  their  danger,  his  voiea  would  ring  out 
like  a  clarion,  and  cause  men  to  draw  in  their  breAlbi  as  if  ezpMting  to  hewf 
ihe  thunders  of  judgment  break  over  their  heads. 
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Mr.  Alston  was  a  decided  and  earnest  Churchman,  and  nerer  hesitated  to 
defend  his  own  views,  or  expose  what  he  believed  to  be  the  errors  of  others,  on 
auitable  occasions;  but  he  did  it  with  so  kindly  a  spirit  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  ever  gave  offence.  His  intercourse  with  the  ministers  and  members  of  other 
denominations  was  always  most  respectful  and  kind,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he 
ever  had  an  unpleasant  passage  with  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Alston  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  well  proiM>rtioned  in 
his  whole  frame.  Ilis  head  might  have  furnished  a  model  to  the  artist  for  study, 
as  of  the  finest  classical  form.  Ilis  eye  was  bright  and  expressive,  indicating 
the  emotions  of  a  soul  full  of  sensibility,  and  alive  to  all  that  is  ennobling,  afieci- 
ing  and  tender  in  humanity. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your  noble  work,  and  with  considerations 
of  the  highest  personal  regard,  I  am  your  friend, 

J  AS.  H.  OTEr. 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  U.  CRESSET,  D.  D., 
KKCToa  or  ST.  petek's  cuuacH,  auburn,  v.  t. 

AuBUBir,  August  12, 1858. 

My  dear  Doctor:  In  complying  with  your  request — as  I  do  with  great  cheer- 
fulness— to  furnish  you  some  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Reverend  Philip 
W.  W.  Alston  of  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  I  shall  speak  of  him  as  I  remember 
him  in  social  intercourse,  among  his  books,  and  in  his  professional  offices.  I 
only  regret  tiiat  1  have  leisure  to  offer  you  nothing  better  than  this  imperfect 
monogram  of  my  dear  friend,  from  whom  it  pleased  Qod  so  early  to  take  off 
the  burden  of  life,  that  he  might  transplant  him  to  his  Heavenly  Paradise. 

In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Alston  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  genial  and  cordial, 
warm  in  his  attachments,  and  faithful  in  his  friendships.     Ilis  stores  of  varied 
and  accurate  knowledge,  his  fine  tastes  in   Literature  and  Art,  his  sparkling 
liumour  and  rich  imagination,  and  his  cultivated  conversational  powers,  made 
him  a  most'  interesting  and  instructive  companion  in  the  circles  where  he  wad 
really  known,  and  felt  himself  at  home.     He  was  not  fitted  to  shine  in  promis- 
cuous society.     He  never  attempted  to  shine  any  where.     His  qualities  were  of 
another  sort.     A  noticeable  trait  in  his  character,  and  the  one  with  wlifeh  l  was 
most  impressed  at  the  time  my  |)ersonal  intercourse  with  him  commenced,  was 
his  perfect  simplicity,  his  retiring  modesty,  his  ingenuous  humility.     He  pos- 
sessed rare  endowments  of  intellect,  which,  with  his  thorough  mental  discipline, 
made  him  a  man  of  acknowledged  power — a  man  of  mark  among  his  compeers. 
He  had  more  professional  and  general  learning  than  any  other  man  of  his  years, 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.     But  he  was  entirely  free  from  preten- 
sion and  personal  display.     Gentle,  frank,  cheerful,  kind  and  sympathizing,  lie 
fastened  his  friends  to  him  as  **  with  hooks  of  steel."     But  most  charming  and 
sacred  was  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
those  who,  hy  the  ties  of  nature,  were  dearer  to  him  than  friends.     It  was  in  the 
bosom  of  his  beloved  family,  and  among  his  kindred,  that  the  sweet  and  gentle 
spirit  of  Alston  shone  out  with  its  purest  lustre.     Home  was  his  delight,  and  to 
make  its  inmates  hnppy  was  a  duty  which  he  well  knew  how  to  discharge,  and 
of  which  he  was  never  weary.     I  should  rather  say  that,  instead  of  a  doty,  it 
was  in   Iiim  an   impulse  to  which  his  generous  heart  continually  responded. 
Faithful  and  affectionate  in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  his  early  death 
left  a  blank  in  his  family,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  which  no  earthly  object 
could  fill. 

Mr.  Alston  lived  much  among  his  books.  With  his  tastes,  it  eonld  not  be 
otherwise.  His  collection  was  large,  and,  in  the  department  of  Theology  espe- 
cially, very  valuable.     His  books  were  not  kept  for  show,  or  collected  to  gratify 
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K  UbBomMtia,  altlinugli  llisro  wurii  rum  voluuies  iu  lies  possedsion,  wliieli  would 
hare  been  Kvceediiigly  precious  in  the  eyes  of  thoae  who  arc  curious  in  tbut* 
antiqusriaii  warea.  Tlity  were  his  companioiie— they  fUrniahed  diiil^  food  for 
faia  inteliect.  In  hia  enriicr  years,  hu  had  been,  I  suspect,  &  very  niiscellaiioous 
rcuder, — devouring  aimost  any  thing  that  caiue  to  band.  But  bs  ha-d  htt  off 
roaJing  for  Binuscment,  or  taeriAy  to  provide  alimaot  to  an  active  iiiltllectual 
nature,  lie  lunslered,  with  wonderful  facility,  the  contents  of  books,  gathering 
up  all  that  vrax  valuable,  and  rejecting  whatever  was  useless,  and  laying  up  storuo 
o(  faelK  and  argUFncnta  from  which  he  could  draw  at  pleasure  to  illustrfttu  Divinu 
trutb,  and  furnish  instruction  fur  the  people  to  whom  he  ministerad- 

llis  habits  of  study  were  like  those  of  many,  perhaps  the  larger  number,  of 
youiig  elergynion.  lie  was  addicted  to  bte  hours,  oflou  protracting  his  work 
long  into  the  murning.  With  us  much  system  as  uoat  men,  be  yot  liked  to  fa«l 
the  pressure  uf  necessity.  Under  such  circuuistauceit,  he  would  rally  all  hU 
furccs  and  accumplinh  a  large  amount  of  aolid  work  in  a  ehort  Hpacu  uf  tirao. 
Be  composed  with  great  facility,  bnl  most  of  the  sermons  he  loft  are  full  of  altera- 
tions and  interlineations,  su  that,  in  some  instances, it  would  he  riTy  dil&cult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  trace  his  musniiig.  His  handwriting,  when  dune  at  leisure, 
was  siugulai'ly  beautiful.  I  have  before  me  Ibo  manuscript  of  n  Cuiircntioual 
Sermon  preached  by  hlni  in  1&42,  which  ho  sent  to  mo  in  New  York  to  bu  pub- 
lished, agreeably  to  the  reijucst  of  the  Body  before  whom  it  H-na  delivered.  The 
luauuBci  iptcontains  seven  pages,  letter-shi^et  sixe.  Tile  printed  serinun  cjiilainK 
Jbrtf  fup^*'  It  is  written  in  the  Roman  tetter,  with  nearly  the  perfection  of 
olianicter,  and  with  quite  as  mucb  distinctnesn,  as  the  types  produced,  He  had 
acquired  so  great  facility  in  this  method  that,  in  his  hastily  written  letters,  >IMl 
ill  most  of  bis  sermons,  this  character  is  used,  in  part,  if  not  entirely. 

but  the  eru»niiig  glury  of  Alston's  character  was.  tlml  nil  bis  liilenls,  learn- 
ing, and  activities,  were  devoutly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  his  pnifetaional  daties  bu  was  earnest,  faithful,  and  unwearied,  never  spar- 
ing bis  efforts,  or  taking  counsel  of  self-indulgence,  when  duty  called.  For 
eight  years  he  toiled  patiently  and  perseveringly  in  the  field  in  which  Ood*) 
providence  bad  placed  him, — bis  first  and  only  s pi ritunl  charge.  He  "taught 
tbo  |ieople  committed  tn  his  cure  and  charge  with  all  diligence."  He  gathered 
under  bis  ministrations  a  large  congregation  of  intelligent  and  influential  per- 
bons.  He  built  a  new  and  costly  church  ediflce.  He  was  "  ready  with  all  faith-  ^ 
I'ut  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous  and  strango 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word;  and  to  use  both  public  and  private  raonitiona 
and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within  his  cure,  as  need 
required  and  occasion  was  given."  Nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  "  maintain  and  Bet 
furM'arU,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  quietness,  pence,  and  love  among  all  CbriatiaO' 
people."  Such  was  tbe  tenor  of  his  vows,  when  he  received,  from  the  hands  of 
bis  beloved  spiritual  Father  and  Friend,  authority  for  "  the  ofBce  and  work  of 
a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God,"  and  In  tlic  spirit  of  these  vows  he  lived  and 
laboured  untd  it  pleased  the  Master  to  call  bini  to  his  rest.  He  made  large  aaeri- 
lices  for  the  Church,  fie  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  inheritance  to  pro- 
mote her  interests.  Ho  was  always  prompt,  faithful,  self-sacriflcing,  and  untir- 
ing in  Wis  work,  and  the  example  he  set  before  his  people  was  that  of  a  pure, 
gentle,  bumble  und  earnest  disciple  of  the  Master  whom  he  called  them  to  serve. 
His  work  and  sacrifices  were  not  without  adequate  fruits.  He  was  permitted 
to  witness  the  unity  and  growing  prosperity  of  his  parish,  and  he  was  unirer- 
Kally  resjiected  and  revered  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

I  should  nut  lie  doing  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  friend,  if  I  neglected 
to  ndd  that  Mr.  Alston's  views  of  the  df>ctrine8  and  polity  of  the  Church  wen 
thorough  and  deeided, — tbe  results  of  tbo  clear  convictions  of  his  reason  and 
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judgment.     lie  was  of  the  school  of  Bishop  Ravenscrofl  and  Uobart,  and  an 
able  defender  of  the  principles  which  he  conscientiously  held. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Alston  was  dignified,  graceful  and  earnest.  His  toioc 
was  fine,  and  his  manner  impressive,  and,  without  any  tricks  or  oontrivances  of 
oratory,  lie  was  yet  able  to  interest  a  congregation  as  few  men  can  do.  But  not 
content  merely  to  interest  them,  for  the  time,  he  sought  to  instract  them  in  the 
truths  of  Revelation — to  develop  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life;  to  build  them 
up  in  faith  and  holiness. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  Church  in  his  Diocese,  when  Alston  was  suddenly 
called  from  his  work  to  his  reward.  It  was  a  heavy  sorrow  to  his  fHends;  a 
crushing  bereavement  to  his  kindred;  and  many  tears  of  fond  affection  have  been 
shed  over  the  grave  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  awaits  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  We  give  God  '*  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  those  his  ser- 
vants, who,  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labours. 
And  wc  beseech  Ilim  that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith 
of  his  holy  name,  may  have  one  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting  glory,  through  Jbsus  Chbut,  our 
Lord." 

Very  truly  yours, 

£.  H.  CRESSET. 


■♦♦- 


JOHN  DAVID  OGILBY,  D.  D  * 

1838—1851. 

John  David  Ooilby,  the  eldest  son  of  Leonard  and  Elin  (Darky) 
Ogilby,  was  born  in  Dublin,  (Ireland,)  on  the  30th  of  December,  1810, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  less  than  six  years  old.  His  early 
education  was  somewhat  irregular,  and  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  determined 
on  a  life  of  business ;  though  lie  finally  resolved  on  going  to  Coll^;e,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  citj  of 
New  York,  when  he  was  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  early  evinced  a 
remarkable  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  so  uncommon  were  his 
attainments  that,  while  yet  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  he  was  selected 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Harris,  then  the  President,  to  be  the  first  Rector 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Columbia  College.  Thid  place  be  filled 
with  distinguished  success,  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  up  his  college 
studies,  so  that  he  graduated  with  his  class  in  1829 ;  though,  in  doing  so, 
he  taxed  his  faculties  beyond  their  power  of  endurance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  disease  from  which  he  was  never  free  tiU  it  terminated  in 
death. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Grammar  School,  he  published  an  edition 
of  Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  with  notes  partly  translated  from  tbe  German, 
and  partly  gathered  from  other  sources.  He  also  delivered  an  Address 
before  the  »*  Associate  Society  of  New  York,'*  which  was  published,  and  in 
which  the  early  maturity  of  his  mind  and  the  sobriety  of  bis  judgment 
fully  shown. 

MSS.  from  Mrs.  Ogilbj,  and  from  his  brother,  R«r.  Fred«rkk  Offlhj,  B.  IK 
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After  oconpying  tliis  paiition  fur  several  jcors,  bo  resigned  it,  leaving 
iLc  Achobl  in  3  higlity  proEperoua  slate,  &nd,  associated  with  tbe  late 
Lorenzo  L.  Dapoate,  calnblivhcd  n  priTate  echool,  wbicb  soon  became  large 
and  flouriebing.  During  this  lime  be  aupcrio tended  a  new  edition  of  Vir- 
gil, and,  iu  conoecUun  with  Mr.  Daponte,  published  aUo  an  editioD  of 
Lcmpricre'ji  ClasHical  DJclionarj,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  very  beat 
edition  of  that  work  that  hiut  appeared. 

In  the  year  1832,  when  he  was  only  in  bia  twenty-third  year,  ho  ww 
circled  Professor  of  Languages  in  Kutgera  College.  Here,  wliile  faith* 
fullj  (lieifLarging  ihc  duties  of  hi^  rrofea.torahip,  he  proaeciittul  his  Th«o- 
logical  studies,  and  was  adniitteJ  in  18S8,  by  the  Bi»hop  of  New  York, 
to  the  Order  both  of  Deacon  attd  I'riest.  During  his  connection  with  tha 
College,  be  published  two  Addresses  ; — one  before  the  Philoclean  Society, 
connected  with  the  College,  and  one  before  the  CitiKcns  of  New  Brunawiek, 
OD  the  Fourth  of  July.  At  tbis  time,  be  exercised  his  ministry  n>  t,  vol- 
unteer, giving  his  nerviees  freely  to  all  who  needed  tbem.  His  brother. 
Rev.  F.  Ogilby,  held  two  parishes  to  the  vicinity,  and,  during  a  Kuropcan 
lour  which  he  made,  the  Professor  rendered  them  constant  aud  moiit 
aeceptablo  services.     He  resigned  his  place  in  the  College  iu  1840. 

In  1S41,  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcli,  made 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Whitttngham  to  the  Kpiscopate  of  Maryland, 
lie  accepted  the  place,  and,  with  unreniitting  laboar,  by  night  aud  by 
day,  SCI  about  preparing  bimsi-lf  for  the  arduous  dutiori  of  bis  new  Mtation. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  usual  text  books,  he  struck  out  boldly  a  oourse  of 
bis  own,  giving  to  the  students  printed  notes  which  he  enlarged  and  illus* 
irated  by  oral  and  written  lectures.  These  notes  and  lectures,  containing 
a  clear,  vigorous  and  orderly  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Church  His- 
tory, were  indicative  alike  of  the  high  character  of  his  mind,  and  the 
eitent  and  carefulness  of  his  studies. 

Id  the  spring  of  1842,  bis  health  bad  become  so  much  impaired  that  hii 
physician  urged  him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  May;  and,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
England  and  Ireland,  returned  in  September,  with  his  health  greatly 
improved,  and  rei<umc(I  his  labours. 

In  1S42,  he  baptized  two  of  the  students  of  the  Seminary  by  immcrsioD 
in  the  Hudson  River.  In  reply  to  the  misapprehensions  excited  by  this 
act,  he  published  a  work  on  Lay  Baptism.  The  next  year,  (IS43,)  he 
published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey,  enti- 
tled >' Church  Discipline  as  instrumental  to  Christian  Unity."  In  1844, 
he  published  "Lectures  on  tbe  Church,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation  io 
this  country,  and  were  republished  in  England,  with  strong  comuiendation 
from  the  higbci-l  source.'^.  In  1847,  he  published  a  Sermon  addressed  to 
the  students  of  the  Seminary,  at  the  Aunual  Matriculation,  entitled  "  Th« 
Christian  Athlete;"  in  1848,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  delivered  at  Bnr- 
linpton,  entitled  ■•  Tbe  Peril  of  In  consideration  to  Nations  ;"  and  in  1849, 
a  Sermon  entitled  "  Tbe  Power  of  Goodness,"  preached  at  the  Funeral  of 
Dr.  McDonald,  of  Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  L.  I.     He  had  projected  a  largs 
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work  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  for  which  he  wa8  thonghi  to  bATe  been 
admirably  qualified,  but  he  lived  only  to  commence  it. 

In  1843,  he  was  honoured  with  the. degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTiniij  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  was  obliged  again  to  suspend  his  laboars  iu 
the  Seminary  on  account  of  physical  prostration.  From  the  beneficial 
ofTccts  of  his  former  voyage,  he  determined  again  to  cross  the  ocean ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  still  shorter  visits  to 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France,  and  everywhere  met  with  friends  from 
whom  he  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  He  left  New  York  in 
April,  and  returned  thither  in  August,  with  his  health  apparently  quite 
restored. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Ogilby  was  invited  to  become  Rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  his  love  for  the  pastoral  office  and  the  proper  work  of 
the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  expressed  wish  of  his  Bishop,  led  him 
to  accept  the  invitation.  He,  however,  was  subsequently  indaeed  by  the 
urgent  wishes  of  many  friends  of  the  Seminary,  to  recall  his  assent,  and  to 
continue  in  the  Professorship. 

In  the  hope  of  permanently  benefitting  his  health,  he  purchased  a  small 
place  near  Sing  Sing,  where  he  had  no  sooner  begun  to  bnild  a  boose  for 
liimself  than  he  commenced.,  with  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  to  build  a  small 
church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neigh1)ourhood, — intending  himself 
to  officiate  in  it.  This  beautiful  edifice,  crowning  an  eminence  whieh  orer- 
looks  the  glorious  Hudson,  he  nearly  completed ;  and  since  his  death  it  hat 
been  finished  by  other  hands,  and  a  memorial  window,  presented  bj  aa 
eminent  English  Episcopalian,  records  the  honoured  name  of  its  founder 

In  November,  1849,  Dr  Ogilby's  health  had  so  far  declined  that  his 
friends  had  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  though,  as  a  sort  of  last  resort,  ii 
was  determined  that  he  should  take  a  voyage  to  Europe.  As  be  was  ob 
the  eve  of  embarking,  the  following  communication  was  addressed  to  bin 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  wbieb  show* 
at  once  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  affeotionate 
respect  for  his  character : — 

Ghxlsba,  Korember  20, 1819. 

Rev.  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.: 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Now  that  you  are  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  country, 
in  senrch  of  that  health  which  has  been  undermined,  in  part,  by  your  unoeasiiig 
labours  for  our  instruction,  we  cannot  sufifer  you  to  go  out  upon  the  great  deep, 
without  conveying  to  you  the  assurance  of  our  deepest  sympathy  and  bope,  and 
giving  you  the  promise  of  our  prayers.  Some  of  us,  who  have  nerer  enjoyed 
your  instructions,  cannot  but  feel  deeply  the  need  of  a  directing  hand  amid  tbs 
mazes  of  the  wide  field  on  which  we  arc  entering:  but,  as  ibr  the  reat  of  oar 
number,  who  have  hitherto  been  travelling  on  under  your  learned  gnidanee,  Yt 
have  deeper  and  dearer  feeling  at  this  parting  with  one  whom  we  felt  that  ov 
hearts  could  trust,  one  who  has  always  been  to  us  not  only  a  wise  Teaeher»  tat 
also  a  Friend,  and  an  Elder  Brother,  and  whose  voice  was  ever  wont  to  kiadk 
and  nourish  in  us  that  filial  love  and  reverence  for  our  Mother,  the  Chordi,  wbkk 
glowed  so  warmly  in  his  own  breast. 
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Yoo  haw  our  urneEl  bopos,  our  niOBl  ferreiit  prtiyern,  tiial  llio  nierciral  kind- 
ness of  the  Moct  High  may  be  over  jou,  and  that  the  healing  hand  of  the  Great 
Physician  maj  spepdily  restore  jon,  in  firm  and  Tigorgua  health,  to  thoM  labours 
which  we  know  to  be  not  only  our  inatruction,  but  also  your  delight. 
We  are  jour  sons  in  Christ  and  the  Church, 

JOHN   U.    UOPKtNS,  J«., 
ELVIX  K.  SMITH, 
WILLIAM  WHITE  MONTGOMEay. 
Conimiltoc  on  behair  of  tbe  three  several  classes  respectively, 

Tho  following  is  Dr.  Ogilby's  reply  : — 

Niw  Yoke,  NoTember  21, 1S49. 
To  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Eldn  K.   Smith,  William  White  Mooteomery— 

Cominitlee,  tc. : 
Ur  PEia  Fbibki>b: 

Thougii !  may  write  lint  little,  I  cannot  le»yo  without  acknowlnlging  yoar 
affectionate  letter,  in  behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  fullow-ctudents,  whose  jkvour 
it  is  pleasing  to  have  won  by  (I  trust)  a  straight -fur  ward  discharge  of  duly.  I 
feel  tbe  more  thankful  for  this  result,  because  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
the  longer  I  live,  that  lore,  especially  in  tbe  Cburch,  ia  tbe  constraining  power  for 

Toudo  me  only  justice  in  according  to  me  tbe  desire  "  to  kindle  and  nourish  in 
yoo  filial  loTe  and  loyal  reverence  fur  our  Mother,  the  Church."  Most  un&itb- 
ful  and  ungrateful  would  I  be,  were  it  otherwise;  since,  to  her  gracious  ntirturo, 
under  God.  I  ovte  the  little  that  I  am.  Let  nie  add  that  I  leave  you  to  pursue 
'  jour  studies  in  my  department,  unaided  by  what  assistance  my  greater  espe- 
rience  might  have  given  3'ou,  with  comp-iratively  little  anxiety,  because  1  know, 
at  least  of  the  two  upper  rl.isscs,  that  they  ore  under  the  salutary  influence  of 
that  lore  and  reverence,  which,  in  subordination  tu  the  love  of  Christ,  from 
which  ihey  flow,  are  the  most  effectual  restraints  upon  that  selT-will,  common  In 
us  all.  which  is  tbe  parent  of  all  error,  heresy,  and  schism,  Bnt  herein  count 
not  yourselves  to  have  attained  ;  rather  strive  to  go  on  unto  perfection. 

Believe  me  that  tbe  assurance  of  your  sympatby,  and  tlie  promise  of  your 
prayers,  will  be  to  me  acoiufort,  whatever  betide  me  on  my  journey.  Whether 
permitted  to  join  you  or  not  in  our  pleasant  labours,  it  sbatl  ever,  while  lilc  lasts, 
b«  my  coDslonl  prayer  tbut  God  may  keep  you  by  bis  grace  from  all  temptations, 
and  jirepare  you  to  serve  Him  in  his  Church,  to  his  honour  and  glory, 'and  your 
own  eternal  gain. 

I  remain  sincerely,  your  faithfhl 

Friend,  and  affectionate  brother, 

JOHN  D.  OGILBT. 
Dr.  Ogilby.  accompanied  by  his  wife,  spent  the  following  winter  in 
France, — chiefly  at  Hycrcs  and  Pau,  where,  under  the  influence  of  & 
delightful  climate,  he  regained  so  much  vigour  aa  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
life  and  10  inspire  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  was  enabled,  the  next 
sammcr,  to  vi:>it  bis  relatives  in  Ireland  and  his  friends  in  England  ;  and, 
on  one  occasion, — namely,  when  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  had  jtut 
been  consecrated,  took  leave  of  hia  congregation,  in  London,  he  assisted  Id 
the  publio  services  of  the  Ghuroh. 
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Wherever  he  paused  in  his  journey  long  enough  to  make  acquaintances, 
he  seems  to  have  left  an  enduring  and  most  favourable  impression.  A 
clergyman  iu  England,  whom  he  left  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  who 
administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  him  in  his  sick  room,  wrote  to  his 
friei)d.s  to  testify  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  him,  and  to  assure  them 
of  the  mature  preparation  which  he  evinced  for  his  Master's  coming.  He 
reached  Paris  from  England,  at  the  close  of  December,  in  great  feeble* 
ncss,  but  still  hoping  that,  by  medical  aid,  he  might  gather  strength  enough 
for  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  he 
might,  if  it  were  his  Heavenly  Father*s  will,  be  permitted  to  reach  home, 
and  .sec  his  many  loved  and  luviug  ones  before  his  departure ;  but  here  the 
bound  of  his  earthly  existence  was  fixed.  But  though  death  came  at  last 
suddenly,  it  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.  One  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  testifies  that,  in  his  busiest  hours  and  days,  he  wa:} 
most  regular  and  constant  in  his  seasons  of  private  devotion.  The  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata,  as  his  well  used  and  well  marked  copies  are 
said  to  testif}',  were  his  daily  companions  and  guides ;  and  he  took  them 
yet  closer  to  his  heart,  as  the  liour  of  his  departure  drew  near.  He  died 
in  Paris,  on  Sunday  morning,  February  2,  1851,  after  being  confined  to 
his  bed  only  two  or  three  days, — in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  Hit 
lonely  widow,  with  none  but  God  to  comfort  her,  brought  his  remains  orer 
the  Atlantic,  amidst  the  storms  of  winter.  On  reaching  this  coantry,  hit 
body  was  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Funeral  Service,  under  tke 
direct  ion  of  the  Clergy  and  Vestry  of  that  Church,  was  attended  by  a  crowded 
congregation.  A  highly  pathetic  and  eloqnent  discourse  was  delivered  M 
flie  occasion  by  Bi.shop  Doane,  and  was  published.  Dr.  Ogilbj*8  remiini 
rest  in  the  Church-yard  at  New  Brunswick. 

He  was  married  on  the  15th  of  April,  1834,  to  Cornelia  D.,  raughter 
of  Joseph  Warren  Scott,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  had  two  chiy* 
ren, — both  deceased.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1837.  On  the  174 
of  January,  1839,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Helena,  daughter  of  Dr.  P.  B. 
Smith,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  The  widef 
and  five  children  still  (1857)  survive. 

In  the  Parish  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  there  is  a  beautiful  and  higVj 
elaborate  memorial  window,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  bearing  tk 
name  of  Dr.  Ogilby.  In  the  adjacent  burying-ground,  his  grave  is  mariui 
by  a  chaste  and  solid  head-stone,  bearing,  in  the  old  English  character,  lit 

following  inscription  : — 

To 

the  beloved  memory 

of 

JOHN  DAVID  OGILBY,  D.  D., 

Prof,  of  Eccl.  History: 

Who  entered  into  hiH  rest 

Fob.  II,  MDCCCIJ. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years, 

after  a  life 

of  unreserved  devotion  M-^- 

to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Though  Dr.  Ogilby  was  always  a  vigorous  student,  his  life  was  stlD  i 

active  one.     During  tho  time  that  he  held  his  Professorship  in  the  Srf 
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nary,  he  rarely  passed  a  Sunday  without  preaching.  He  had  no  stated 
fiaatoral  charge ;  but  he  was  for  some  months  regularly  engaged  in  Trinity 
Parish,  and  at  another  time  had  the  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
York.  And  not  only  was  he  constant  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but '  he 
ofien  visited  the  sick  and  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  He  also 
took  deep  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church ;  was  eminently 
active  and  energetic  in  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  as 
well  as  in  the  G-eneral  Convention,  of  which  he  was  twice  a  member ;  and 

^      was  particularly  influential  in  founding,  and  giving  an  early  direction  to^ 

i      Burlington  College. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ALFRED  STUBBS,  D.D., 

BECTOB  or  CHEIST  CHURCH,  HEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick,  January  16, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir:  Mj  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Ogilby  commenced  in  October,  1839, 
while  he  was  Professor  of  Languages  in  Rutgers  College.     The  Rectorship  of 
:    Christ  Church  in  this  city  having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
'   John  Croes,  he  was  requested,  by  the  Vestry,  to  take  charge  of  the  congrega- 
gation,  until  they  could  be  supplied  with  a  Rector.     This  duty  he  readily  under- 
took, and,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  discharged,  without  remuneration, 
and  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.     While  thus  engaged,  he  informed  me,  by 
letter^  that  he  had  learned  from  Professor  Whittingham,  (who  then  occupied  in 
the  General  Seminary  the  chair  which  he  himself  afterwards  filled  with  scarcely 
less  ability,)  that  I  was  not  permanently  settled,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I 
would  find  in   Ne\r  Brunswick  a  suitable  sphere  of  ministerial   labour.     From 
my  first  interview  with  liim,  a  week  after  this,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  I  may  safely 
aay  that  a  more  perfect  character  than  his  I  have  never  met,  and  do  not  expect 
to  meet  again. 

lie  probably  enjoyed  better  health  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  period  of 
Lis  life.     His  accurate  scholarship  and   high  classical  attainments  enabled  him 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  without  laborious  study — he  had, 
therefore,  many  leisure  hours  to  devote  to  active  exercise,  and  to  the  society  of 
liis  friends.     His  mind  was  then  free  also  from  those  corroding  cares  with  which 
it  was  afterwards  weighed  down  in  the  more  active  service  of  the  Church.     As 
m  natural  consequence  of  such  favourable  circumstances,  he  was  remarkable  for 
cheerfulness  and  hilarity.     His  spirits  seemed  never  to  flag  at  home  or  abroad. 
>¥hether  in  his  study,  or  at  tlie  festive  board,  or  in  the  social  circle,  his  waH 
ad  ways  the  merriest  laugh,  and  the  happiest  repartee.     It  would  be  strange  if 
■luch  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion  did  not  find  a  cordial  welcome  by 
mxcry  hearth,  and  at  every  table.      He  could   adapt   himself  with   unaffected 
,sc  to  any  age  or  condition;  and   it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  young  or  old 
;reeted  him  most  heartily. 
Professor  Ogilby  made  it  a  point  to  treat  every  one  he  met  with  the  utmost 
►litencss.     He  would  take  off  his  hat  with  as  much  deference  to  a  poor  labourer 
to  an}-  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.     This  universal  courtesy  and  kindnes.s 
ured  for  him  universal  respect  and  affection;  and  hence  the  very  general  sor- 
y^w  that  prevailed  when  the  sad  news  of  his  decease  reached  us. 

Disinterestedness  was  one  of  his  most  attractive  characteristics.     He  would 
•onUergo  any  labour,  undertake  any  journey,  run  any  risk,  in  order  to  serve  a 
friend.     However  feeble  his  own  health  might  be,  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal 
*^  **f  a  brother  clergyman  to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
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All  who  knew  Dr.  Ogilby  were  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  he 
could  muster  another  man's  thoughts,  or  give  expression  to  bis  own.  As  sn 
instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  that,  in  the  General  Convention  of  1847,  be 
immediately  answered,  without  previous  preparation,  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
8peechc8  ever  made  in  that  body,  and  produced  on  his  side  an  array  of  authorities 
whicli  a  by-8tnnder  would  have  supposed  he  had  been  many  months  in  collecting 
and  arran<>;ing.  A  still  more  striking  iiistance  of  the  rapid  moTomont  of  his 
mind  came  under  my  personal  observation  some  years  before.  Ilis  work  on 
Lay  Baptism,  which  exhibits  mucli  careful  research,  was  composed  during  a  few 
days  of  his  summer  vacation, — the  books  he  used  as  authorities  being  chiefly 
taken  from  my  own  library.  His  learning,  however,  was  not  so  extensive  as 
profound;  but  he  thought  more,  and  thoroughly  digested  all  that  his  capacious 
mind  received.  Whatever  he  learned  was  retained  and  stored  up  ready  for  use 
at  the  proper  season.  His  mind  resembled  a  well  furnished  armory — at  a 
moment's  warning  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  any  implement  of  war  he  found 
it  nece.ssary  to  use;  or  like  a  perfect  musical  instrument,  it  was  always  in  tune, 
'*  always  ready  to  yield  the  harmonious  concert  of  sweet  sounds." 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ogilb}'  was  remarkable  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  his  dis- 
course and  tiie  earnestness  of  his  deliver}'.  He  spake  **  as  one  having  authorit}'," 
but  '*  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom."  No  one  that  heard  him  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  his  manly  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  raciness  of  his  style. 
Every  word  was  distinctl}'  uttered,  and  every  word  was  adapted  to  tell  upon 
the  heart  and  conscience.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  steadfastly  jtpon  him  as 
soon  as  he  arose,  and  were  seldom  withdrawn  until  his  discourse  was  finished. 
Yet  his  sermons  were  not  written  to  produce  popular  effect — he  studied  to  be  an 
instructive  preacher,  and  eminently  succeeded  in  conveying  instruction  in  the 
most  engaging  form. 

To  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  minister,  be 
was  most  intensely  devoted;  ready  to  sacrifice  at  her  altar  every  private  fisd- 
ing  and  pleasure  that  interfered  in  any  degree  with  these  higher  obligations.  He 
was,  for  this  reason,  regarded  by  many  as  both  bigotted  and  intolerant;  bot 
such  persons  neither  nnderstood  his  principles,  nor  could  they  appreciate  hii 
magnanimous  spirit.  Decided  and  uncompromising  in  his  own  views,  he  was  yet 
charitable  to  those  who  differed  from  him;  and  neither  respected  nor  loved  a 
man  less  for  being,  as  he  himself  was,  true  to  his  own  convictions,  and  decided 
in  maintaining  them. 

A  person  who  saw  Dr.  Ogilby  only  in  the  discharge  of  hisofl3cial  duties^  would 
hardly  believe  tliat  so  much  determination  and  even  sternness,  as  he  sometuaei 
manifested,  on  particular  occasions,  could  consist  with  so  much  gentleness  and 
affection,  as  constantly  appeared  in  his  social  and  domestic  intercourse.  He  wai 
the  soul  of  wh{>tcver  conjpany  he  was  in, — "  the  cynosure  of  every  eye;"  and 
even  the  coldest  and  hardest  could  not  help  being  enlivened  and  softened  by  bis 
genial  warmth  and  affable  deportment.  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  he  wif 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  little  children.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  nij 
mention  that,  during  his  last  illness,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  fros 
us,  so  tender  was  his  recollection  of  some  young  friends  whom  he  left  behhid, 
that  he  made  it  his  business  to  purchase  for  each  of  them  an  appropriate  toji 
suited  to  the  age  and  sex,  on  which  he  carefully  inscribed  the  name  of  the  duM 
for  whom  it  was  designed.  He  little  imagined  the  priceless  value  his  own  dettk 
was  so  Soon  to  affix  to  the  last  mementos  of  his  unwavering  affection. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

ALFRED  STUBBS. 
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FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  G.  W.  DOANE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

RiTBMiDB,  December  12, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Ogilby  it  is  a  Uboar 
of  loTe  for  me  to  comply  with;  for  he  was  an  inmate,  tor  twelve  years,  not  of  my 
house  only,  but  of  my  heart;  an  elder  brother  to  my  children;  the  sharer  of 
luy  closest  thoughts;  the  partner  of  my  counsels  and  my  cares;  next  to  me 
always  in  the  hour  of  trial;  and  in  a  sickness  that  was  only  not  a  sickness  unto 
death,  administering  to  me  the  holiest  consolations  of  our  religion  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  grave.  When  he  died,  I  lamented  his  loss  most  deeply;  and  I 
am  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  embalm  his  memory.  But  the  attempt  to  convey 
a  just  impression  of  Dr.  Ogilby's  character  is  strangely  embarrassed  by  its  sin- 
gular completeness,  consistency,  and  harmony.  It  strikes  you  as  a  whole,  rather 
ihan  in  any  of  its  parts.  Like  some  exquisite  mosaic,  where  an  infinite  variety 
of  tints  and  shades  combine  to  make  a  perfect  picture.  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  philosophical  analysis.  I  shall  but  strike  off  from  my  heart,  as  it  retains  them, 
and  forever  will,  the  beautiful  and  graceful  features  which  made  up  the  portrait- 
ure. 

There  was  in  Dr.  Ogilby  a  singular  vitality  and  vividness.  He  was  always 
all  alive.  You  never  could  mistake  him  or  his  meaning.  No  one  that  saw 
him  once  could  fail  to  get  the  most  distinct  impression.  It  was  npt  in  the  eager 
glance  of  his  keen  eye.  It  was  not  in  the  well  defined  and  sculptured  outline  of 
Ills  face.  It  was  not  in  his  direct,  straight^forward,  positive  approach.  It  was  all 
these:  and  it  was  more.  It  was  a  kind  of  radiance  that  beamed  from  him.  A 
light  from  within — luce  di  dentro — as  the  Italian  artists  call  it.  You  felt  it, 
though  you  might  not  think  of  it;  and,  when  it  had  been  felt,  it  never  was  for- 
gotten. 

He  was  a  m<in  of  wonderful  reality.  Ue  has  been  called  an  earnest  man;  but 
that  was  only  part  of  it.  No  one  could  ever  doubt  him.  He  gave  3'ou  all  his 
heart.  He  gave  it  to  whatever  he  undertook.  He  could  do  nothing  for  appear- 
ance. He  had  no  tolerance  for  shams.  He  went  half  way  in  nothing.  He  had 
the  highest  standard,  and  held  Iiimself  up  to  it.  The  true  foundation  of  this 
portion  of  his  character  was  genuine  humility.  I  remember  well  when  he  was 
appointed  to  tlic  Kcclesiastical  History  Profes.sorship.  His  studies  had  not  lain 
th.1t  waj'.  He  was  to  succeed  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  wonderful  attainments. 
lie  was  to  do  it  at  short  notice.  He  was  to  do  it  with  imperfect  and  uncertain 
health.  He  came  at  once  to  see  me.  He  opened  all  his  case.  He  told  me  of 
his  doubts  and  difficulties.  He  laid  his  plans  before  me.  He  desired  m}' judg- 
ment as  to  their  judiciousness.  He  felt  much  more  than  his  true  inadequacy  to 
the  work.  He  proposed  much  more  than  its  just  requirements  called  for.  He 
avowed,  in  deep  humility,  liis  self-devotion  to  the  enterprise.  He  confessed,  with 
|>crfect  artlessnc'ss,  his  fears  for  the  result;  and  he  applied,  in  his  own  playful 
way,  the  encouragement  which  I  gave  him,  in  the  homely  distich,  which,  he 
thought,  described  iiis  case,  and  stnted  liis  defence  : 

*  He  hobbled ;  but  his  heart  was  good : 
**  Could  he  go  faater  than  he  could?" 

When  Dr.  0;;^ilby  had  given  himself  to  any  object,  he  had  entirely  given  himself. 
If  he  was  to  meet  nie  at  some  point,  on  an  Episcopal  Visitation,  he  was  there, 
if  he  hud  to  walk.  When  it  was  thought  that  he  might  serve  a  great  and  holy 
rriiisc,  hy  going  to  England  in  its  behalf,  he  had  decided  while  the  proposal  was 
half  uttere<l.  It  was  the  same  in  the  class-room.  It  was  the  same  in  the  library. 
It  was  the  same  everywhere.  What  he  did  was  always  heart-work.  He  did 
it  with  his  nii^ht. 
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natural  lovdiDess  of  character,  it  was  resolved  by  the  other  members  of 
the  lamilj  that  his  father's  design  of  giving  him  a  collegiate  education 
should  be  carried  out  at  their  expense ;  and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1830, 
he  entered  the  Latin  School  in  his  native  town  with  a  view  to  prepare  for 
College.  In  due  time  he  was  entered  at  Harvard,  and  through  his  whole 
course  maintained  a  high  rank  for  both  scholarship  and  behaviour,  and 
enjoyed  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  good-will  of  both  his  teachers  and  fel- 
low-students. Having  graduated  with  honour  in  1836,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  assistant  teacher  in  an  Academy  at  Chariestown,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ya.  Here  bis  bland  and  conciliating  manners,  as  well  as 
his  unexceptionable  moral  character  and  fine  literary  accomplishments, 
made  him  many  friends,  and  bis  name  is  still  gratefully  remembered  and 
cherished  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Chisholro  had  a  pious  mother,  who  was  duly  attentive  to  his  Chris- 
tian education,  and  he  was  accustomed,  during  his  early  years,  to  attend, 
with  his  father's  family,  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Brown  Emerson, 
D.  D. ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  enduring  religious  iropres- 
tiions,  previous  to  his  going  to  Virginia.  It  was  while  he  was  attending 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Chariestown,  and  on  occa.sion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  CommuDion,  that  his  mind  was  first  seriously  directed  to 
his  immortal  interests ;  though  he  did  not,  for  some  time  after,  actually 
become  a  member  of  the  Church.  After  remaining  at  Chariestown  a  year, 
from  the  autumn  of  1836  to  the  autumn  of  1837, — he  went  to  Washington 
City,  where,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  taught  a  select  classical  school;  and 
while  there,  after  due  reflectiou  and  examination,  united  himself  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  about  the  same  time  formed  the  purpose 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  in  that  connection.  He  was  confirmed 
in  Washington  on  the  24th  of  February,  1839. 

In  April  following,  he  left  Washington^  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Middle  class  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  distant  from  Wash- 
ington about  seven  miles.  Having  pursued  his  studies  here  till  October, 
1840,  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders  by  Bishop  Meade,  whose  Ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  left  upon  his  mind  an  impression  of  awful  solemnity. 
In  writing  concerning  his  prospects,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he 
says, — **  I  shall  commence  my  labours  by  taking  the  charge  of  the  servants 
of  one  or  two  neighbouring  plantations  in  this  State,  and  by  endeavouring,  in 
singleness  of  heart,  to  break  the  bread  of  everlasting  life  to  them,  and  by  the 
Divine  aid  to  enlighten  their  benighted  minds  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel." 

While  Mr.  Chisholm   was  engaged   in  teaching  at  Washington,  he  had 
under  his  care  a  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Rives,  then  Senator  from  Virgi- 
nia ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  R.,  was  now  introduced  as  a  teacher 
in  his  sister's  family  in  Albermarle,  which  brought  him  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia.     Here  too  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  commencing  his  labours  as  a  minister  among  the 
coloured  people.     He  continued  preaching  to  them  about  ten  months  ;  but,, 
though  his  fine  amiable  qualities  could  not  but  attach  them  strongly  to* 
him,  every  thing  that  proceeded  from  him  savoured  so  much  of  cultivation* 
and   refinement  that  his  discourses,  to  a  great  extent,  fell  powerless  upoui 
their  uncultivated  minds. 
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The  fir.st  parish  to  which  Mr.  Chishohu  was  introduced,  was  that  of 
Nurbuiiiie,  comprising  the  two  congregations  of  Trinity  (Martinsburg)  and 
Mount  Zion  (Ilcdgesvillc)  Berkeley  County,  Ya.  Of  this  parish  he  became 
Hector  in  1842.  It  was  in  some  respects  rather  an  unpromising  field, 
jiarticularly  as  the  support  furnished  him  was  by  no  means  ample,  and 
as  one  of  the  congregations  had  become  not  only  reduced  but  distracted 
]>y  a  variety  of  adverse  circumstances.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  duties, 
however,  with  the  utmost  self-denial  and  perseverance ;  and,  while  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  reconciling  differences,  and  removing  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  the  Gospel,  he  secured  the  respectful  and  grateful  confidence  of 
his  flock  ]>y  his  amiable  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  as  well  as  by  his 
earnest  and  edifying  public  ministrations. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Byrd,  daughter 
of  John  AVhite  Page,  Esq.,  of  Clarke  County,  Va.  She  was  a  young  lady, 
not  only  most  respectalily  connected,  but  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which 
eminently  fitted  her  to  ]>e  the  wife  of  a  clergyman ;  and  the  union,  thongli 
alas !  of  brief  continuance,  fulfilled,  while  it  lasted,  the  highest  hopes  of 
happine^'s  and  usefulness  which  had  been  formed  concerning  it.  Their  first- 
born chill],  who  was  named  William  Byrd,  was  tlie  subject  of  a  fearful 
and  as  it  had  wdl-nigh  proved  fatal,  experiment,  by  a  faithless,  wretched 
creature, — a  free  girl  of  colour, — who  had  undertaken  to  be  his  nurse. 
Not  long  after  she  took  charge  of  him,  it  was  noticed  that  he  grew  feeble 
and  puny,  and  at  length  he  was  seized  with  violent  spasms  which  threii- 
encd  his  life.  It  turned  out,  as  the  result  of  diligent  inquiry  on  the  nb- 
ject,  that  he  had  been  drugged  with  opiates;  and  not  only  so,  but  thatW 
had  been  forced  to  swallow  quantities  of  broken  pins  and  needles;  ui 
these  horrible  acts  were  traced  to  the  person  who  had  been  profesied^ 
acting  towards  him  the  part  of  a  nurse.  Her  guilt  was  ascertained  bejwi 
all  reasonable  doubt ;  and  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  outraged  coniM- 
nity  was  that  the  law  of  Virginia  in  such  cases  should  be  suffered  to  kif 
its  course.  But  the  worthy  Bector,  though  still  doubtful  whether  hiseUU 
had  not  been  sacrificed,  inclined  to  the  lenient  course  ;  and  though  he  U 
not  actually  forbid  a  prosecution,  he  so  far  discouraged  it  that  the  ideiM 
finally  abandoned,  and  the  wretch  was  suffered  to  make  her  escape.  Ik 
child  gradually  recovered,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Ghisholm  wbo 
vived  him. 

Mr.  Chisholm\s  ministry  in  Berkeley  County  continued  during  a  pcnf 
of  eight  years,  and  was  attended  with  many  visible  tokens  of  succaA  il^V; 
July.  1845,  eighteen  were  confirmed  at  one  time,  and  considerable  #|!^-^li 
tioiis  were  made  to  the  churches  at  various  other  periods.  Hie 
in  the  ]>arish,  in  his  Report  to  the  Convention  of  1851,  in  speaking «f tfj^  ^■> 
state  of  the  churches,  renders  a  highly  honourable  testimony  tobisttilrU'^  ^ 
an<l  usefulness. 

In  June,  1850,  Mr.  Chisholm  resigned  his  charge  of  Norbonne 
and  a]»out  the  same  time  accepted  a  call  from  a  new  congrSgation  ia 
mouth,  Va.,  among  whom  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  realiiedi 
change  in  passing  from  the  country  to  the  town,  but  found  much  bbi»' 
position  that   was  congenial  with  his  tastes,  and  was  soon  endeared  H^^^^ ^' 
new  charge,  as  he  had  been  to  the  one  from  which  he  had  been 
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On  the  27th  of  February,  1855,  he  experienced  his  first  great  affliction 
in  the  death  of  his  wife.  As  she  had  lived  an  eminently  Christian  life,  so 
she  died  an  eminently  Christian  death.  His  letters  to  his  friends,  written 
immediately  after,  while  they  show  that  his  heart  was  pierced  and  bleeding, 
show  also  that  his  mourning  was  qualified  by  submission,  gratitude,  and 
humble  trust. 

When  the  Yellow  Fever  appeared  in  Portsmouth  about  the  close  of  July, 
1855,  and  a  general  consternation  ensued,  Mr.  Chisholm  was  urged  to  make 
his  escape,  as  thousands  of  others  were  doing,  from  the  scene  of  desolation, 
but  he  resolutely  and  perseveringly  refused.      While  he  fully  justified 
others  in  this  course,  he  felt  that  the  same  Gracious  Providence  that  had 
placed  him  there  as  a  minister  of  consolation,  forbade  him  to  remove  at  a 
time  when  his  services  were  likely  to  be  required  in  a  very  unusual  mea* 
sure ;  and  hence  he  resolved,  trusting  in  the  Divine  protection,  to  remain 
with  his  people,  and  minister  to  their  necessities  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  ability.      The  scenes  through  which  he  passed  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  his  life,  are  most  graphically  described  in  the  letters  which  he 
daily  wrote  to  his  friends ;  and  the  terror  and  anguish  by  which  those  scenes 
were  marked,  it  may  safely  be  said,  have  rarely  had  a  parallel.      What 
added  greatly  to  his  distress  was,  that  his  youngest  child,  a  fine  little  boy, 
in  his  fifth  year,  was  languishing  from  the  effects  of  the  measles,  at  the 
residence  of  his  uncle  in  Cumberland  County,  with  at  best  a  very  doubtful 
prospect  of  recovery ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  consistency  with 
his  convictions  of  duty,  to  leave  his  post,  even  in  so  distressing  an  emer- 
gency.    The  child  died  on   the  31st  of  August ;  and  though   he  had  had  , 
reason  to  anticipate  the  event,  he  found   himself  quite  unprepared  for  it, 
and   almost  sunk  under   the  burden  of  his  sorrow.     Up  to  this  time  his 
health  had  been  perfectly  good,  and  his  fortitude   had  never  even  seemed 
to  falter ;  but  it  was  evident   that  the  news  of  this  bereavement  produced 
an  effect  upon  hiiu  that  predisposed  him  to  take  the  prevailing  malady. 
On  Friday  the  7th  of  Sept(fniber,  while  he  was  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
child,  he  felt   a  sudden   sensation  of  faintness,  which  was  almost  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  a  chill,  the  unmistakeable  harbinger  of  the  terrible  dis- 
ease.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  better  go  immediately  to  the 
hospital;  and  he  was  accordingly  taken  thither,  and  every  provision  made 
for  his   comfort   which   the   circumstances   would   admit.      Here   he  was 
,.^,    watched  over  and  ministered   to. with  the  most  affectionate  and  assiduous 
i.     ^*re, — his  case   becoming  sometimes  more  hopeful  and  then  again  more 
■.f.  dubious,  until  the  evening  of  the  15th, — the  ninth  day  from  his  attack, — 
t'   ^heu  his  disease  came  to  a  fatal  termination.     Though  his  mind  occasion. 
»*■  •">*    showed  some  signs  of  wandering,  he  was  for  the  most  part  collected 
^^    oonipo<cd,  and  expressed  the  most  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  his 
**ea.vcnly   Father,   and   a  full  confidence   that  he   was  prepared  for  the 
^*PP** caching  change.     His  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday,  at  12  o'clock,  the 
■     ?^    5\fter  his  death,  and,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  requested  to 
rOIhoijjjp   was  unable  to  do  so,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  of  the  Baptist  Church 
%   '^'ily  volunteerod  to  read  the  Episcopal  Funeral  Service  over  his  departed 
*  •^^lier.     Some  twenty  persons  followed  him  to  the  grave, — a  large  colleo- 
^   for  a  time  when  there  were  usually  none  present  at  the  burial  but  the 
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tion  of  firmness  with  meekness,  in  his  character,  was,  by  this  example,  first 
made  known  to  many  of  his  friends. 

In  visiting  the  sick  and  the  atiiicted  he  was  never  delinquent.  He  was  nttieg 
one  night  during  a  violent  snow-storm,  which  was  drifting  the  snow  to  the  fence 
tops  in  the  mountain  gorge  where  his  residence  was  fixed,  before  ft  coiriibrtable 
fii-c,  conversing  with  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  bis  parishioner.  She  mentioned 
that  a  very  poor  and  friendless  woman  was,  as  she  thought,  dying, — who  was 
not  a  member  of  his  church,  nor  personally  known  to  him.  It  was  then  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  **  I  must  see  her  to-night,"  said  he;  and  before  a  remoiMtrancc 
could  be  made,  ho  was  out  in  the  darkness  and  storm,  threading  hia  way  to  the 
poor  woman's  residence,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  lady  was  really  uneasy,  and 
could  not  go  to  bed  until  his  return,  which  was  late  in  the  night.  In  direct- 
ing the  servant  to  dry  his  boots,  she  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had  no 
boots,  but  shoes  only — and  these  were  of  the  cheapest  sort — with  soles  made  np 
in  part  of  tliicknesses  of  paper,  pasted  together.  She  showed  them  to  her  hus- 
band, who  quickly  substituted  good  boots  for  the  paper-soled  shoes. 

It  would  be  both  easy  and  grateful  to  enlarge  on  the  character  of  my  much 
loved  and  honoured  friend,  but  what  I  have  written,  I  suppose,  is  all  that  your 
request  contemplated. 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

D.  H.  C08BAD. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RICHARD  H.  WILMER, 

BECTOR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S,  IIAKMAB  PAaiSH,  TA. 

FoxKST  Depot,  June  6, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  late  Ber. 
James  Chisholm  of  Portsmouth.  lam  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  selected  hisai 
one  of  the  names  to  be  enrolled  among  the  worthies  of  the  American  Chnrcli. 
You  are  doing  honour  to  one  whom  God  delighted  to  honour,  and  exalting  one 
who  ever  humbled  himself. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  of  his  characteristics,  and  I  will  endeafour 
briciiy  to  comply  with  your  request.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Chisholm  has  already  been  written  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Conrad,  of  Martins- 
burg,  Vii.,  and  has  been  published,  if  I  recollect  right,  under  ihe  auspices  of  the 
Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Fev 
modern  biographies  have  been  read  with  so  much  interest  as  this  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Chisholm,  by  one  of  his  warmest  admirers  and  friends. 

I  made  Mr.  Chisholm 's  acquaintance  before  his  entrance  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, — indeed,  before  his  connection  with  beroon- 
inuiiioi).  He  had  then  recently  graduated  at  Harvard  University  with  liighdii- 
tinclion,  and  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  young  men  in  the  citj 
of  Was}iiiip:ton.  His  manners,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  would  have  struck  an; 
one  as  singularly  unobtrusive  and  almost  timid.  Throughout  his  life  he  rctaincil 
this  characteristic  diflidence  of  manner,  but  in  his  earlier  years  it  was  almost 
excessive.  A  very  short  ac()unintancc  only  was  necessary  to  unfold  the  chanos 
of  Iiis  character  and  tlic  riches  of  his  intellect.  Without  effort,  or  apparent 
consciousness,  he  poured  forth  the  treasures  of  his  acquirements,  while  hisuMB- 
ner  wjis  ever  tliat  of  one  aeeking,  instead  of  imparting,  information.  Ai* 
scholar,  he  was  profound  and  thorough,  ilis  mind  was  originally  quick,  com- 
prchensive  and  retentive— his  habits  of  study  thoroughly  formed,  and  he  bad 
improved  to  the  utmost  his  opportunities,  which  were  unusually  great.  His 
bodily  health  was  such  as  to  bear  up  under  the  most  unremitting  application. 
He  had  the  "  sana  mens  in  sano  corpore  " — a  union  ever  necessary  to  ihebfgh^ 
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est  achieTemenU  of  scholarsliip.  I  may  be  thought,  by  some  who  knew  him 
casually,  to  overrate  the  order  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements; 
bat  I  can  appeal,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  his  most  intnnate  iiiends,  if 
they  can  point  to  any  one  of  his  years  who  knew  so  many  things,  and  knew 
them  so  thoroughly,  as  he  did.  He  was  to  them  who  were  much  with  him  a 
liring  encyclopedia,  to  which  they  rarely  referred  in  vain.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
known  more  ourseWes,  we  should  have  found  out  how  much  more  he  knew  than 
tocersn  suspected. 

His  mental  excellence  was  particularly  exhibited  in  his  compositions.  There 
was  no  glare  about  them,  but  a  sweet  sunshine  in  the  dear  and  genial  flow  of 
his  thoughts  and  expressions.  His  taste  was  formed  by  habitual  intercourse 
with  the  purest  models  of  style  among  the  ancient  classics.  The  order  of  his 
mind  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  old  English  Divines  than  that  of  any 
modem  date.  There  was  (as  in  Hooker,  and  Herbert,  and  Donne)  a  majestic 
simplicity  and  a  simple  majesty  of  expression,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  hare 
met  with  in  any  writer  of  the  present  day.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  many 
sermons  of  his  which  would  justify  this  high  commendation.  His  prayers  in  the 
household  and  social  circles  reminded  one  often  of  the  simplicity,  reverence,  and 
devotion  which  characterize  the  old  liturgies,  and  if  he  had  essayed  his  powers 
in  this  department  of  devotional  composition,  he  would,  I  verily  believe,  have 
approached  nearer  to  those  aa  yet  unapproached  standards  than  any  one  whom  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  not  formed  to  sway  large  popular  assemblies.  He  did 
not  possess  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  bold  and  impassioned  orator. 
At  our  Conventions  and  other  large  religious  gatherings,  he  would  be  compara- 
tively unnoticed,  save  by  a  few  who  relished,  even  amid  seasons  of  excitement, 
the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  by  which  he  ever  led  his  hearers.  Yet,  how 
charming  was  the  modest,  almost  timid,  manner  with  which  ho  rose  in  the  sacred 
desk;  how  immediately  did  his  timidity  vanish  into  rapt  devotion;  how  delight- 
fully fell  the  pure  English  of  the  Liturgy  from  his  lips;  how  entirely  satisfied 
was  the  ear  with  the  unerring  emphasis  by  which  each  word  gave  out  its 
intended  meaning.  I  said  that  he  was  not  an  orator,  according  to  the  prevailing 
taste — he  was  certainly  no  Anniversar}'  or  Exeter  Hall  speaker.  He  lacked  the 
presence,  the  voice,  and  the  style,  necessary  for  such  places  and  occasions;  but 
who  that  had  ever  learned  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  gifts,  ever  suspected  that  he 
was  not  eloquent  indeed? 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  Mr.  Chisholm  excelled  as  a  Pastor.  How 
admirably  he  performed  this  work  and  labour  of  love;  how  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season;  how  earnest,  how  humble,  how  gentle,  how  firm  he  was,  all 
who  knew  liiin  in  this  sacred  relation  will  tearfully  testify.  Let  me  take  you  up 
to  his  Utile  church  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Virginia  mountains. 
His  flock  liere  was  a  very  rustic  one.  They  were  neither  rich,  nor  learned,  nor 
nol»le,  hut  a  plain,  unlettered  people.  All  unable,  as  they  were,  to  appreciate  the 
classical  cast  of  his  intellect,  they  comprehended  with  unerring  instinct  the  loving 
friend  and  the  fuitliful  pastor,  wliom  God  had  placed  over  their  souls.  Let  me  give 
you  a  nij^lit  S(!ene  in  his  church, — such  as  I  have  often  witnessed  there.  If  mod- 
ern ccclesiologists  fancy  that  a  **  dim  religious  **  light  is  favourable  to  devotion, 
they  might  have  been  gratified  here  to  the  full.  It  was  dim  enough,  and  I  trust 
relis;ious  after  a  sort.  There  was  no  gas,  and  no  chandelier,  not  even  a  lamp.  A 
camlle  l»ure  and  tliere,  held  in  the  hands  of  some  weather-beaten  farmer,  served 
to  light  the  church.  T5y  tliis  primitive  light  the  congregation  had  threaded  the 
dark  patlis  of  tlie  wood,  and  hy  the  same  light  they  were  now  striving  to  follow 
their  pastor  throngli  the  pages  of  the  much  loved  Prayer  Book.  There  was  an 
ancient  organ  too  in  the  gallery.  By  some  means  it  had  found  its  way  into  these 
wilds,  and  having  some  breath  left,  was  doing  its  best  to  help  to  praise  the  Lord. 
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I  knew  him,  and  intimately^  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  do  not  reeolleet  to 
hare  seen  him  do,  or  to  hare  heard  him  say,  any  thing  unbecoming  a  Christian 
man.  I  never  saw  him  out  of  temper.  He  never  exhibited  envy  or  ambition, 
and  firom-  all  uncharitableness  he  seemed  to  be  delivered.  *'  Vaunting  not  him- 
self, thinking  no  evil,  not  behaving  himself  unseemly,  not  easily  provoked, 
rejoleing  not  in  iniquity  but  in  the  truth," — he  appeared  to  be  the  impersonation 
of  charity.  Of  himself  he  thought  differently,  for  his  humility  was  as  profound 
as  his  character  was  lovely;  but  such  as  he  appeared  to  me  I  have  described 
him.  I  think  of  him  again.  I  let  my  memory  run  back  through  all  the  scenes 
of  my  acquaintance  with  bim.  I  can  recall  nothing  which  should  qualify  the 
above  declaration  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  say  or  to  have 
seen  him  do  any  thing  unbecoming  a  Christian  man.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  was  no  guile.  His  memory  is  still  ft'esh  in  the  Virginia  Church*->long 
may  it  be  so. 

I  have  given  you  the  above  sketch,  my  dear  Sir,  in  compliance  with  your 
request.  I  have  made  it  brief,  as  I  did  not  propose  to  write  the  life  of  my  friend. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  it,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  any  other  sketch  that  will 
better  serve  your  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARD  H.  WILMER. 

FROM  THE   REV.  ISAAC  W.  K.  HANDY, 

PASTOR  or  A  PBE8BTTERIAN  CHUECH  IH  POaTSMOUTH,  YA. 

PoETBMOuTH,  Novembsr  18, 1867. 

My  dear  Brother :  I  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  person  to  give  you  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  Rev.  James  Chisholm,  as  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him  whatever  before  my  settlement  in  Portsmouth,  in  February,  1855. 
What  I  do  knon',  however,  concerning  him,  and  all  that  I  feel  in  relation  to  one 
so  worthy,  I  am  ready  to  communicate. 

My  introduction  to  Mr.  Chisholm  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August,  just  one 
month  after  the  fatal  epidemic  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  Portsmouth;  and 
on  the  very  day  appointed  by  the  authorities  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 
He  visite<l  me,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  services  in  Which  he  had 
been  assisting.  I  was  then  lying  ill  of  the  fever;  but  well  do  I  recollect  his 
modest.  Christian  manner,  and  the  holy  fervour  of  the  extempore  prayer,  which 
lie  olfcred  by  m}'  bedside.  From  that  moment,  my  heart  was  drawn  strongly 
towards  him,. as  an  earnest,  faithful  labourer,  and  as  a  true  brother  in  Christ. 
Frequcnth',  before  this  time,  I  had  noticed  his  naturally  quick  movements,  as 
he  passed,  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duties,  about  the  town — his  amiable  and  devout 
expression  of  countenance  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me;  and  when  I  would 
sometimes  bear  bis  Christian  character  spoken  of  by  others,  1  felt  that  I  wished 
to  know  bim  intimately;  but  us  I  had  so  recently  settled  in  Portsmouth,  and  as 
be  bad  not  yet  called  upon  me,  tlie  desired  acquaintance  was  not  formed, 
until,  in  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  prostrated  b}'  the  dreadful  scourge. 

Soon  after  I  became  sufficiently  convalescent  to  leave  the  house,  I  availed 
myself  of  an  opportunity  to  bear  Mr.  Cbisbolm  preach.  St.  John's  was  the  only 
house  of  worship  open  on  that  dreary  Sabbath;  and  still  the  number  of  worship- 
pers did  not  exceed  a  dozen.  There  were  so  few  in  attendance  that  the  pulpit 
was  not  occupied, — the  good  Rector  preferring  to  ns.sume  a  more  familiar  position 
in  tbe  chancel  below.  The  discourse  was  a  most  admirable  and  appropriate  one, 
on  tbe  parable  of  tbe  good  Samaritan.  I  felt  that  the  speaker  himself  was  a 
living  example  of  tbe  holy  principles  which  he  so  feelingly  taught;  and  I  doubt 
whether  tbtre  was  n  single  individual  there  that  day,  who  did  not  feel  us  I  did. 
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Not  long  after  this, — perhaps  it  was  the  very  next  Sabbath, — ^I  had  an 
arraDgciuent  in  my  own  church  for  an  afternoon  service,  in  which  I  expected  to 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  Ghisholm  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eskridge,  who,  with  myself,  were 
now  the  only  ministers  remaining  in  the  city.  Mr.  Eskridge's  daughter,  having 
been  suddenly  seized  with  the  fever,  he  could  not  attend;  and  Mr.  Chisliolm, 
having  several  funerals  on  hand,  failed  to  get  in  until  the  servtoes  were  abom 
closing.  Ho  had  hastened,  however,  to  be  with  me;  and  as  he  approached  tho 
pulpit,  affectionately  extending  his  hand,  we  all  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  truly 
catholic  spirit,  and  an  unshrinking  workman  amid  scenes  of  desolation  and 
death. 

My  own  health  continuing  very  feeble,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
make  even  a]i  occasional  visit.  This  was  noticed  by  many  friends,  and  amongst 
others  by  Messrs.  Ghisholm  and  Eskridge.  They  knew  the  disposition  which  had 
Wen  manifested,  in  some  quarters,  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  ministry  by  a 
charge  of  timidity  and  unfaithfulness;  and  they  prepared  a  certificate  of  their 
opinion  as  to  m}"  duty  under  the  circumstances,  which  was  put  into  my  hands, 
accompanied  with  their  urgent  suggestion  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  place.  I 
have  retained  that  certificate  with  others;  and  the  autographs  of  those  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  I  shall  transmit  to  my  children  afler  me,  as  mementos 
of  two  worthies  whose  names  should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  Mr.  Ghisholm — and  I  might  say  as  much  of  Mr. 
Eskridgc — was  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  men  I  ever  knew.  Earnestly 
desiring  to  be  useful,  he  shrank  from  no  labour  however  arduous,  from  no  peril 
however  great.  Wiien  many  in  Portsmouth  were  suffering  with  the  fever,  and 
Avhcn  apprehension  and  fright  were  wholly  unfitting  others  for  active  service,  he 
{^ave  notice  from  his  pulpit  that  ho  was  ready  to  go  any  where,  or  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  power  for  those  who  would  accept  his  visits  and  services.  And  be 
did  indeed  go  about  from  house  to  house, — not  nmong  his  own  people  only, — for 
lh(;re  were  very  few  of  them  remaining  in  Portsmouth, — but  extending  his  walks 
into  ever}'  part  of  the  city,  comforting  the  distressed,  waiting  upon  the  sick,  and 
smoothing  the  dying  pillow  of  many  a  poor  victim  of  the  plague. 

Mr.  Ghisholm  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith.  Of  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able illustration*  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  best  iK)ssible  apology  for  leaving  the 
fearful  8cenes  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  ho  preferred  to  labour  on  amongst  the  desti- 
tute and  the  dying.  He  had  received  intelligence  of  the  extreme  illness  of  a  dear 
cliild,  and  might  have  been  present  to  see  him  die,  but  the  impression  vts 
bearing  upon  him  that  his  work  was  now  in  Portsmouth;  and,  remembering 
that  the  little  fellow  was  cared  for  and  kindly  nursed  by  affectionate  relatives, 
he  cast  his  burden  upon  the  Ix)rd,  and  visiting  day  and  night  in  the  city  of  tho 
dead,  he  forgot  his  own  sorrows,  whilst  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  woes  of 
others. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  last  sad  interview  with  those  holy  men,  Ghisholm 
and  Ksk ridge.  It  was  a  moment  of  dwp  emotion,  for  we  all  felt,  with  the  keenest 
sensibility,  the  great  uncertainty  of  present  things — one  of  us  had  just  been  car- 
lied  through  the  fever,  and  had  escaped  death  almost  by  a  miracle — the  other 
two  were  yet  in  health,  but,  mingling  as  they  constantly  had  done,  and  exiiectc<l 
still  more  to  do,  with  the  infected  and  the  dead,  they  had  no  other  prospect  but 
to  ])e  smitten  even  as  others.  The  farewell  w&s  solemnly  uttered,  and  we  partial 
to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  This  scene  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September,  near 
the  oHioc  of  the  Relief  Association,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  were  lying  extremely 
ill,  and  larf^e  numlxMs  were  dying  daily,  lint  those  good  bretlu*en  manifested 
no  trej)i(l!ition.  Their  lun*cuage  and  manner  indicated  the  most  calm,  firm  n-li- 
anoe  upon  a  sovereipjn  and  infinitely  wise  and  gracious  God.  As  I  gazed  upon 
them  for  the  last  time,  I  felt  tliat  they  were  noble  examples  of  faith  and  true 
Ghristian  fortitude. 
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In  t  few  days,  both  of  those  excellent  men — their  Ust  histories  are  insepara- 
lij  linked,  and  in  speaking  of  the  one,  we  mast  neeeasarilj  speak  of  the  other — 
both  of  those  good  men  were  in  their  graves.  They  will  never  be  foigotten  in 
PortsmoBth,  nor  in  Virginia.  Like  good  soldiers,  they  stood  firm  at  their  posts 
until,  with  their  armour  on,  they  were  cut  down  in  the  unequal  war.  Having 
fought  the  good  fight,  they  now  enjoy  the  victor's  crown« 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

ISAAC  W.  K.  HAKDT. 


■♦♦- 


ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D  * 

1841—1861. 

Andrew  Wtlie  was  a  son  of  Adam  Wylie,  who  was  bom  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  whither  his  ancestors,  of  a  few  generations  preceding,  had 
removed  from  Scotland.  He  (the  father)  came  to  the  United  States,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  War  that  gave  us  our  Independence,  and  settled  in 
the  County  of  Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  purchaised  a  farm  and  married, 
and  where  he  resided  till  his.  children  had  all  reached  maturity.  The  lady 
whom  he  married  was  Elizabeth  Yanaman, — a  native  of  the  same  county, — 
of  a  highly  respectable  Scotch  family,  and  distinguished  for  intellectual 
force,  for  great  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and  personal  beauty. 

Andrew,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  or  seven  children,  was  bom  on 
the  12th  of  April,  1789.  His  earliest  instruction  he  received  from  his 
mother,  whose  wholesome  lessons  he  held  in  grateful  and  enduring  remem- 
brance. AVhilst  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  he  possessed  uncommon  activity 
as  well  as  strength ;  and  there  were  none  of  his  age  to  equal  him  in  either 
the  ordinary  labours  on  a  farm,  or  the  manly  sports  which  were  common 
at  that  day.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  began  to  attend  the  Academy  at 
Washington,  then  under  the  care  of  the  late  Judge  Mills,  of  Kentucky; 
and  as  this  was  distant  but  about  three  miles  from  his  father's  residence, 
he  was  accustomed  to  walk  thither  from  home  every  morning,  and  return 
at  evening.  Here  he  was  distinguished  by  his  love  of  truth  and  his  high 
Fcnse  of  honour,  and  by  his  rapid  proficiency  in  every  department  of  study, 
evincing  an  intellect  of  the  very  highest  order.  He  remained  at  this  insti- 
tution until  he  was  told  by  liis  teachers  that  he  had  reached  a  point  beyond 
v.lii(rli  their  instructions  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  He  then,  for  a  short 
time,  received  private  lessons  from  his  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  William 
AVylio,  who  then  was,  and  still  is,  (1857, )t  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  while  living  with  him,  and  in  about  his 
seventeenth  year,  that  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  by  uniting  himself 
with  a  T*res}»vterian  Chureh.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  Jefferson  Col- 
lege  at  (.^iiionsluirg.  Pa.,  then  ujider  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
lap,  and  e>j)ocially  jjatronized  by  Dr.  McMillan  and  other  leading  Presby- 

•  M.*^.  from  his  snn,  A.  Wjlie,  Jr.,  Esq. — Journal  of  the  ConventioD  of  the  Prot«ftant  Epis- 
eof>aI  Church,  Indiana,  1852. 
f  Since  deceased. 
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that  I  bare  been  afflicted.'*     His  strong  desire  was  that  he  might  die  at 
home,  and  that  he  might  bo  spared  a  protracted  illness  ;  and  both  these 
desires  were  mercifully  granted.     It  was  only  the  day  before  his  decease 
that  his  family  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  it  was  on  the  foorth  day  of 
his  illness  that  the  silver  cord  was  loosed.     Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
illness  that  he  was  able  to  speak  but  little  ;  but  that  little  testified  abon- 
dnntly  to  the  Saviour's  all  sustaining  power  and  grace.     His  soul  was  evi- 
dcntly  full  of  peace  as  he  traversed  the  dark  valley.     To  a  pntyer  offered 
at  his  bedside  a  little  before  his  departure,  he  responded  audibly  and  fer- 
vently,— '*  Amen  !  Amen ! " — and  just  as  his  spirit  was  gathering  itself  up 
for  its  final  flight,  his  countenance  brightened  into  a  seraphic  glow,  and  the 
words  ''  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,"  passed  from  his  lips,  and  he  was 
gone. 

In  May,  1813,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Craig  Bitchie, 
of  Canonaburg,  who  still  survives.  They  had  twelve  children, — seven 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Four  of  the  sons,  all  of  whom  had  attained  to 
manhood,  are  deceased — the  rest  of  the  children  are  living. 

Dr.  Wylic  published  a  Missionary  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  Washington,  Pa.,  1816;  an  English  Grammar,  1822;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Union  of  Christians  for  the  Conversion  of  the  World, 
delivered  in  Madison,  Ind.,  1834;  a  Eulogy  on  Lafayette,  1834;  in 
Address  on  the  Fourth  of  July ;  an  Address  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
liloouiington ;  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Philomathean  Society  of 
the  Wabash  College,  1838  ;  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Sectarianism  is  Heresy, 
in  three  parts,  in  which  are  shown  its  Nature,  Evils,  and  Remedy.  To 
which  is  added  a  Review  of  Article  I.  of  the  Princeton  Review  for  October, 
1840,"  1840;  The  Individual :  A  Baccalaureate  delivered  to  the  class  of 
Seniors  at  the  Coinmenccment  of  the  Indiana  University,  1851.  He  wis 
a  principal  contributor  to  a  periodical  published  at  Bloomington,  under  the 
title  of  **  the  Equator,"  which,  however,  lived  but  about  eighteen  montlu. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  completed  two  works  for  publication,  the 
one  on  Rhetoric,  the  other.  Advice  to  the  Young. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.  D. 

YoNKERs,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  Dr.  Wylie  was  on  his  coming  to 
AVashington  College  as  President,  when  I  was  in  my  Junior  year.  After  thit, 
1  was  his  pupil  for  some  time,  and  had  occasional  opportunities  of  intercoarN 
witli  him  in  after  life.  I  cannot  reckon  myself  in  the  number  of  his  most  intimitfl 
friends,  and  yet  my  relations  were  sufficiently  intimate  to  enable  me  to  form,  I 
think,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Wylie  had  a  somewhat  impressive  and  imposing  exterior.  He  was  t 
strongly-built  man,  not  much  above  the  middle  size,  of  rather  a  light  complei- 
ion  and  blue  eye,  and  a  countenance  indicating  intelligence  and  thought,  ratlMr 
than  any  remarkable  benignity.  On  the  first  introduction  to  hftn,  he  appearei 
somewhat  distant,  perhaps  even  stem;  but  those  qualities  gradually  faded  awaji 
as  you  came  to  know  him,  and  you  found  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  ffii 
conver.sation  was  generally  highl}'  instructive;  and  there  were  few  subjects  tbit 
could  be  introduced  on  which  he  was  not  sufiiciently  well  informed  to  kecp^ 
his  part  in  an  intelligent  and  edifying  manner.  I  cannot  say  that  he  wascni- 
ncntiy  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  being  familiar  with    the  usages  of 
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pulislivd  nnciutj't  or  tliHt  Im  was  ftlways  specially  BUrsclive  in  k  miMdciralu; 
but  j'ou  fuU,  inMt  liiin  whuru  you  would,  ihat  ho  h«il  «  boliilily  mid  strongth  of 
c?tiitraciar,  ftiid  an  auiutiiit  or  iuiullii^iicc,  Lbut  could  1>b  regarded  only  with  lilgli 

It  c«nnot  be  queetionud  lh*t  iie  was  one  of  Iha  bust  educatod  men  in  tlic  pnrt 
of  tha  country  in  wliich  he  iivud.  He  wut  tlioroughly  rend  in  liiitnry,  wnx  an 
ablo  logician  andmetHjihysicisiiiand  iDcUssiMl  learning  his  knowludga  U'u  bo;li 
exact  and  uitunsive.  You  would  naturnlly  infer  from  lliiu,  what  was  really  the 
ca«c,  that  he  was  an  uacomiuoiily  ablu  teacher.  Ue  always  showed  libisulf  pr- 
fiieily  familiar  with  the  subject  upon  whioh  he  was  giving  instruction,  anil  had 
n  liapiiy  faculty  of  rendering  his  own  thoughts  perfectly  inlelligibis  to  his  pupila. 
Ilr  was,  however,  lens  successful  as  a  manager  and  governor  of  an  inalitution 
llian  as  a  teacher,  lie  had  strong  passions,  and  generally  exercised  a  good 
dpgree  of  self-control;  but  soroetinies,  in  the  disdplineof  the  Colluga,  they  would 
prove  an  overmatch  for  him.  Uis  prudence  also  sometimes  failsd  hini,  and  ho 
would  Hpcak  with  a  freedom  concerning  individuals,  which  his  friends  could  not 
but  regret.  These,  however,  were  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  rather  than  tha 
rule  jtRulf. 

In  the  pulpit,  Ur.  Wylie'a  manner  was  calm  and  dignified  rather  than  remark- 
ably earnest.  His  sermons,  when  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  him,  were  carofultj" 
writtun.  and  carefully  committed  to  memory.  You  felt,  on  hearing  him,  that  yon 
trcrc  in  contact  with  a  logical  and  well  trained  mind,  anil  you  expected  to  hear 
nothing  that  was  not  worth  carrying  away.  Ue  had  ordinarily  but  little  gesture, 
and  his  voice  was  not  particularly  agreeable,  but  he  spoke  as  having  authority, — 
na  if  conscious  that  whnt  he  van  saying  was  food  for  the  intellect  as  well  an  ihn 
heart.  1  should  think  that  his  discourses  might  have  bean  better  adapted  to  a 
highly  cultivBlod  audience,  than  to  such  congregations  as  you  commonly  llnd  in 
the  country. 

Ur.  Wylif's  Bnccalaurento  Discourses  were  usunlly  n  pnod  deal  clnbornltii, 
and  Hvre  delivered  H'ilh  niudi  more  than  liis  accustomed  degrse  of  animation. 
I  rccolk'ct  |>articu1nr1y  Ihnt  on  those  occasions  ho  was  much  less  sparing  of  his 
gestures  than  ho  ordinarily  was.  While  I  was  a  member  of  the  College, — I 
think  it  was  in  thejcar  1817, — Jnmes  Monroe,  who  was  then  President  of  tho 
United  Stales,  came  to  Washington,  and  met  the  students  of  Collt^  and  many 
others,  in  a  large  room,  where  Ur.  Wylie  welcomed  him  in  a  sort  of  congratula- 
tory address.     It  was  done  with   uncommon  felicity,  and  showed  that  he  had 


1  am  youra  most  truly, 

B.  BAIRD. 


great  aptness  for  meeting  a  special 


KicHMOND,  Va.,  January  20, 1867. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  touches  a  tender  chord  in  my  heart.  You  needed  no 
apology  for  the  request  you  have  made  of  me.  I  esteem  it  a  compllraent,  and  it 
~  would  he  a  sweet  pleasure  for  me  to  attempt  to  portray  my  "  old  Master," — 
<  Master  he  wan  in  the  academic,  and  the  manly,  and  the  mental,  and  the  moral, 
^  and  in  every  sense — if  I  had  time.  It  would  be  an  egotistical  task, — for  fronk 
„  Octolier,  1822,  until  tho  dny  of  his  death,  I  was  a  pupil  of  whom  ho  was 
^  fond,  and  he  lectured  mo  to  tlie  last  with  partiality  and  loving  kindness,  with 
^  pride  in  me,  and  with  all  the  power  of  an  honest,  earnest,  philosophical,  heart- 
^  touching  and  liead-rcncliing,  brave,  noble,  good,  gracious  and  grave  divine.  I 
.  wish  I  could  lell  you  all  about  how  he  taught  me, — a  wild,  reckless  and  neg- 
_^i  lectcil  orphan,  a  self- willed  tioy,  to  love  honour,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  thv 
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sious.  Officially'  runnccted  with  men  who  often  did  not  understand  hjm,  mach 
or  his  life  was  apparciittj' In  direct  conflict  with  liis  charftcUr.  To  the  distant 
and  HupcrHciiil  obserrer,  ftnii  to  lliOHe  not  in  rircumstitTKies  to  Tonn  cornet  opin- 
iouB,  he  might  have  seemed  kml'itioui!  or  eren  qmrrclsome,  while,  in  fact,  ho  wuh 
the  TiirtheBt  possible  removed  from  both.  Kind,  coiirtoous  and  contiding,  he 
strongly  ttiid  nl  once  altrscWd  the  attention  mid  regard  ot  All  who  approached 
hiiD.  Nor  were  these  regards  (which  were  apt  to  ripen  into  admiration)  subsu- 
qoeutly  withdrawn,  except  under  circuinstuiicen  suQicient  to  explain  tlio  fact 
uiiliiiut  Uatne  to  Dr.  Wylie.  It  ia  beheieil  that  in  no  case  did  he  ever  couc  tq 
bo  a  friund,  when  candour  and  principle  could  hare  allowed  that  Tricndship  to 

His  character  Tor  piety  was  nboTo  suspicion,  lli.s  prayer.s  in  the  College  Cha- 
pel, with  which,  froiu  day  to  da/,  for  jears,  I  was  privileged  to  join,  ware  origi- 
nal, devout  and  childlike.  I'hoir  fervent  simplicity,  tlieir  clear  and  evangelical 
Ilinuglit,  rose  at  times  to  the  power  of  the  beat  poetry  in  exciting  emotion,  and 
the  pious  worshipper  fc 1 1  hiuiself  carried  onwnrJ  hy  ftii  irreprvssihlo  sjmpathy 
towurdii  o  tlirone  of  grace,  und   into  the  very  presence  of  Him    that  sitletli 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Wylie  had  great  power.  His  originality  was  conccded- 
Jle  excelled  in  addresses  at  the  Conimanion  table,  which  may  give  some  dvfinilu 
ide»  of  the  general  style  of  his  pulpit  performances.  Many  of  his  apt  and  origi- 
nal illustrations  of  Divine  truth,  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  though  never 
employed  fur  ornament,  Eu  clung  to  the  mind  thai  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  [hey  readily  reproduce  themselves  in  the  memory. 

But  I  must  desist.  I  firel  oppressed  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  portrait.  It 
seems  like  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead.  Quitvcof  in  pace.  'Tuill 
be  long  ere  we  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Most  respectfully  j'ours, 

WILLIAM  U.  McGPFrEY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALFRED  RTORS,  D.  D. 

Danville,  Kt.,  January  7,  1658. 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquainUnce  with  the  late  Dr.  Audrew  Wylie  began  in  tha 
spring  of  tiie  ye.ir  1844.  He  was  then  apparently  in  a  vigorous  old  age,  gray  of 
head  and  slightly  bald,  a  heavy  square-built  man,  with  a  Arm  and  determined 
bearing,  and  cvidi:ntly  posse.'isiiig  great  muscular  power.  His  countenance  indi- 
cated strong  passions,  much  decision  of  character,  and  great  firmness  of  will; 
and  all  these  became  more  and  more  evident  upon  closer  observation  and  longer- 


In  social  intcrcoutse  he  was  most  genial  and  entertaining,  abounding  in' 
humour  and  anecdote.  But  it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  welt  known  friends, 
rather  than  in  the  large  assembly,  that  he  most  attracted  attention.  He  seemed 
to  seek  enjoyment,  rather  than  an  occasion  for  display,  in  the  company  of 
others. 

As  a  preacher,  in  his  later  years,  he  was  generally  loo  calm  and  unimpassioned 
to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  multitude.  When,  however,  circumstances 
railed  him  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  he  became  fully  aroused,  he  was  most 
impressive  and  eloquent.  At  such  times  he  would  surprise  and  delight  every 
auditor  with  bis  energy  and  power. 

All  his  habits  of  life  were  plain  and  simple.  Rising  always  at  an  early  hour, 
he  spent  most  of  the  day,  when  not  engaged  at  the  University,  in  diligent  atndy.. 
Few  American  divines  or  scholars  have  been  more  extensively  read  in  the  ancient 
classics  and  the  older  English  authors.  Aristotle  was,  with  him,  a  speciaC 
favourite. 
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sach  an  unfeigned  simplicity  and  transparent  sincerity  of  character,  Uiat  none 
coald  be  with  him  even  casually,  without  recognising  in  him  a  Nathaniel,  '*  in 
whom  **  (so  &r  as  the  phrase  is  applicable  to'  man)  **  was  no  guile." 

I  think  1  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Dr.  Wylie's  intel- 
lectual endowments  were  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  proof  of  this,  1  need  only 
mention  the  fact  that,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,— only  one  year  after  his 
graduating  at  Jefferson  College, — he  was  raised  from  a  Tutorship  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  that  institution !  Thence  he  was  called  to  hold  the  same  high  oflSce  in 
Washington  College,  in  bis  native  county.  In  both  these  positions  he  acquired 
for  himself  a  high  reputation.  His  services  were  sought  by  many  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  Eastern  cities — amongst  others,  by  one  of  the  most  influential, 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Theological  Seminary 
of  Pittsburgh  desired  the  influence  of  his  name  and  his  abilities.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  (in  Philadelphia,)  would,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  have 
welcomed  him  to  its  Presidency.  But  all  these  proposals  he  refused,  that  he 
might  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  the  young  and  rising  State  of 
Indiana.  With  all  personal  humility,  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  intellectual 
strength;  and  he  felt  a  laudable  desire  '^  to  plough  and  grub  in  virgin  soil;''  to 
stamp  the  impress  of  his  mind  and  heart  where  he  could  come  nearest  the  found- 
ations of  a  great  Commonwealth.  How  wisely  he  chose,  and  how  well  he  did 
work,  hundreds  of  Indiana's  sons  can  testify.  They  knew  what  was  his  power  as 
a  thinker,  a  reasoner,  an  orator.  He  was  a  thorough  student.  No  superficial 
acquaintance  with  any  subject  would  satisfy  his  mind.  Uis  discriminating  rea- 
son soon  selected  the  sound,  the  true,  the  noble,  among  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  of  his  own  or  far  distant  days,  and  his  retentive  memor}'  held  at  command 
vast  stores  of  learning,  its  substance  well  digested  and  assimilated  to  his  own 
mental  nature.  His  quotations,  so  apt  and  so  free  from  pedantry;  his  versatil- 
ity of  talent,  ready  for  every  theme  and  every  occasion;  bis  exact  adaptation  of 
tliought  and  expression  to  his  audience;  as  intelligible,  as  instructive,  as  per- 
suasive, on  the  boards  of  tlie  Agricultural  Fair,  or  before  the  pupils  of  a  Young 
Ladies*  Seminary,  as  in  the  Halls  of  Science,  or  of  Legislation,  or  in  the  highest 
Councils  of  the  Churcli, — all  give  proof  of  the  statement  wliich  I  have  just  made 
concerning  him .  And  there  was  one  feature — it  in  hard  to  say  whether  of  his  intel- 
lectual or  moral  nature — that  secured  for  them  both  the  impress  of  true 
greatness.  I  refer  to  his  humility^  his  modesty,  if  I  may  use  the  word, — the 
absence  of  all  self-inflated  dogmatism.  Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  like  Bishop 
Ijutler,  he  ever  manifested  an  almost  childlike  simplicity.  He  compared  his 
attainments,  not  with  those  of  other  men,  but  with  the  vast  treasuries  of  Truth 
yet  to  be  explored;  the  finite  with  the  Infinite;  and  the  vain  imaginings  of  little 
intellects  found  no  place  in  his  great  soul. 

It  was  the  conjoint  influence  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a  heart,  that  fashioned 
his  character  as  a  Christian  minister.  His  early  piety  laid  the  basis  of  his  theo- 
loirical  views — they  sprang  from  the  aff'ections  of  his  soul,  no  less  than  from  the 
•  onvictions  of  his  reason.  They  changed,  indeed,  in  some  respects;  for  every 
thing  that  has  vigorous  vitality  must  have  growth;  and  whatever  grows  must 
change.  There  certainly  can  be  but  one  conclusion  among  candid  minds  as  to 
tlie  entire  ingenuousness,  the  intelligent  conscientiousness,  with  which  he  made 
his  changes  of  Cliurch  relation,  and  as  to  the  consistency  of  his  conduct  and 
liis  principles,  even  when  these  changes  were  taking  place.  He  was,  indeed,  at 
tlie  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  some  quarters,  severely  censured;  yet,  after  all, 
those  changes  were,  in  result,  no  other  than  had  been  made  by  many  whose  rep- 
utations are  now  so  well  established  that  the  breath  of  calumny  does  not  even 
attempt  to  tarnish  them.  Like  Archbishop  Leighton,  like  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
and  like  Bishop  Butler;  like  Cutler,  the  eminent  President  of  Yale  College;  like 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  afterward  the  no  less  eminent  President  of  Columbia 
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College;  like  many  hundred  otIicrK,  in  this  country  alone.  Dr.  Wylie,  haring 
otficiiitcd  in  a  non-cpiKcopal  ministry,  sought  and  obtained  ordination  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  And  having  named  Bishop  Butler,  allow  me  to 
cite  from  his  Biography  a  few  lines  which  might  as  aptly  bare  been  written  fur 
my  departed  friend : — 

'*  His  character  was  every  thing  that  would  be  expected  from  his  writings.  Of 
piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life,  while  be  professed 
the  faith,  of  the  Christian.  No  man  ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdon'i.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the 
just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby  attained,  nor  the  elevated  station  to  which 
bo  had  been  raised,  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his 
character,  or  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his  temper." 

Two  great  principles  Dr.  Wylio  cherished  from  the  outset  of  bis  ministry;  and 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  these  principles  grew  and 
strengthened  continually.  One  was  the  paramount  duty  of  union — an  outward 
union,  if  possible — at  least,  a  union  of  spirit  and  of  affection — amongst  all  true 
Christians.  The  other,  and  that  in  order  to  the  former,  was  tbo  unlawfulness  of 
requiring  for  Church  communion  a  profession  of  faith  in  any  doctrines  not 
clearly  and  expressly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Ilis  temper  and  his  views 
were,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  catholic.  What  they  were  is  clearly  shown 
by  his  Sermon  on  **the  Union  of  Christians  for  the  Conversion  of  the  World," 
delivered  in  Madison  in  April,  1834,  and  there  printed  and  published.  His  text 
was  from  our  Blessed  Lord's  Prayer  for  his  disciples,  then  and  in  all  coming  ages, 
'*  that  they  all  may  be  one;"  and  never  can  I  forget  the  deep  emotion  with  which, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  he  spoke  to  me  of  a  prayer  which  he 
had  heard  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  which  one  of  the  petitions  was  "  that 
God's  people  might  be  reconciled  to  the  divisions  then  existing  and  increasing 
amongst  Christians."  *'My  Blessed  Master,"  was  his  heaTt*»  exclamation, 
*'  with  his  dying  breath,  prayed  that  his  followers  might  all  be  Oab;  and  here 
is  one  of  his  ministers  praying  that  Christians  might  be  reconciled  to  disunion." 
His  heart  clung  to  the  Apostolic  principle, — *'  one  Body,  one  Spirit*  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism." 

Amidst  all  the  measures  tending  to  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcb, 
in  whose  ministry  he  was  so  prominent,  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  behalf  of 
peace.  His  plea  was  for  toleration.  His  ideal  of  the  Church  was  of  a  Body 
embracing  all  who  held  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  who  gare  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  piety  in  their  lives.  So  at  least  it  would  seem  firom  the  Ser- 
mon just  mentioned,  and  from  a  more  extended  and  very  remarkable  publication 
of  the  year  1840,  entitled  '*  Sectarianism  is  Heresy."  At  this  latter  date,  he 
was  doubtless  realizing  what  he  had  long  and  mournfully  anticipated.  He  was 
once  charged  with  ^' sitting  on  the  fence,"  whilst  the  work  of  division  in  his 
Church  was  going  on.  *'And  what,"  asked  one,  "  will  he  do,  when  the  fence  is 
burucU  down.^"  **  He  will  sit  down,"  said  Dr.  W.,  **and  weep  in  the  ashes." 
It  seemed  sportive;  but  it  came  from  the  depth  of  a  full  heart. 

I  must  say  a  word  of  Dr.  Wylie  as  a  preacher.  His  rare  originalitj  of  thought 
and  of  illustration,  his  close  and  lucid  reasoning,  his  often  energetic  and  impas- 
sioned appeals,  made  his  discourses  always  interesting,  and  at  times  deeply 
affecting.  He  was  ever  anxious  to  convey  to  his  hearers  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  Sacred  Oracles.  He  loved  to  preach  Christ  as  the  sinner's  only  hope;  and 
faith  in  Him  as  the  appointed  means  of  the  sinner's  justification  before  God. 
His  last  sermons,  I  have  been  told,  were  full  of  the  love  of  God.  "Oh,  my 
dear  hearers,"  he  would  say  repeatedly,  **  how  much  dearer  you  are  to  God  than 
to  youri»elves."  Such  preaching  could  not  be  without  abundant  firnits.  Eter- 
nity will  disclose  how  many  and  how  rich  they  were. 
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There  is  one  incident  vliicli  I  feci  bound  to  elate  in  justice  to  Dr.  Wylio,  aid' 
as  illuitraliTeof  that  remarkable  guiletessnesg  which  I  li»ve  alrciuly  attributiil  U' 
him.  Ill  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Churcli,  which  sat  in  ftiil**^ 
delphia,  in  1844,  there  was  a  protracted,  and  at  times  an  uicitcd,  discussiaii  ia 
regard  to  the  Oxford  Tracts.  During  ten  days.  Dr.  W.,  who  wsa  adolegatc  fraiit 
Indiana,  kept  silence  1  but,  at  length,  to  the  surprise  of  uU,  he  spoke  uut  an  110 
other  speaker  had  done,  apologizing  Tor  the  Tracts,  and  processing  bis  cuiitldonoa 
that,  at  a  whoh,  they  did  not  tend  to  Romanism.  In  that  Convention,  Dr> 
Forbes,  who  was  even  then  probably  meditating  apostucy  to  Rome,  bad  dio^' 
claimed  any  advocacy  of  the  Tracts^  and,  with  reference  to  sixty-two  speciDcft^ 
lions  of  error  in  the  Tracts,  cited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Empic,  of  Tirginia,  hod' 
declared  solemnly  that  "  he  bad  never  met  with  a  single  individual  who  held 
any  one  of  them."  Dr.  Wylie  was  the  only  apologist  for  the  Tracts  in  the 
whole  bouse. 

In  the  General  Convention  of  1850,  in  Cincinnati,  the  same  topic  was  inci- 
dentally introduced,  and  there  Dr.  Wylie  placed  himself  "  rectus  in  I'celeain  "  on 
this  Eul'ject.  He  suid  in  subst.iiicc  that,  not  suspecting  the  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty of  the  writers  of  the  Tracts,  he  had  been  deceived  by  tbcni:  and  seldom 
have  I  seen  such  an  impression  produced  on  aiij'  deliberative  body,  as  when  h* 
thundered  out  the  expression, — "  When  I  read  in  the  Tracts  '  Rome  cannot  be 
reformed — .sbe  must  be  destroyed,"  fool  that  I  was,  I  tliougbt  tbem  honeat!" 
But  lie  said  that  Tract  Xo.  Ninety,  with  its  disingenuLiu.sn[.'SS  and  hypocrisy, 
had  opened  bis  eyes  to  the  (rue  character  of  that  wliulc  system;  and  in  tba 
recoil  of  his  honourable  nature,  he  dete.<ited  and  denounced  the  system  luara 
earnestly  than  he  had  ever  advocated  what  he  supposed  to  bo  its  merits. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  uisb  that  1  could  enter  into  detail  as  to  Dr.  Wylie'a 
every  day  life.  The  hopes  I  had  cherished  of  seeing  and  knowing  him  in  bu 
own  home,  were  cut  olF  iiy  wliiit  sccnicd  to  us  his  jiremature  death.  I  had 
hoped  too  that  some  niember.-i  of  his  family  would,  ere  this,  have  given  to  the 
(,'hurch  and  to  the  nation  a  volume,  compiled  from  that  large  and  precious  store 
'■f  manuscripts  on  subjects  of  Education  and  of  Theology,  which  he  must  cer- 
tiiiiily  have  left.  Such  a  tliinker  and  such  a  scholar  should  have  a  lit  biographer, 
and  an  editor  of  his  untmbllshed  works.  Perhaps  the  notices  which  will  be 
[Contained  in  your  work  may  call  forth  the  more  extended  memorial  to  which  bia 
commanding  talents,  his  exalted  character,  his  eminent  usefulness,  fairly  enti' 
lie  him.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  BETHELL  CLAITON. 


STEPHEN  PATTERSON. 

1841—1853. 
FROM  THE  TIEV.  EVAN  M.  JOUXSON,  D.  D.. 


BaooKLTK,  February  2G,  1858. 
Doar  Sir ;  I  am  <;lad  that  \ou  intend  to  include  id  your  work  some  notice 
<.f  Ihe  brief  hut  brilliant  career  of  that  eitraordinary  young  man,  the  Rev. 
.Stephen  Patterson  ;  and  I  cheerfully  communicate  to  you  such  facts  in  rcspeot 
t')  him  a.f  arc  within  my  knowlediie.  What  my  opportunities  of  know- 
injr  him.  and  judf:in,L'  of  his  eharacfer,  were,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
details  I  am  about  to  communicate. 
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was  so  favourable  that  it  began  to  be  said  by  some  persons  who  had  wit- 
nessed it, — *'that  lad  must  have  an  education;"  and  some  distinguished 
individuals  in  the  city  actually  subscribed  for  that  purpose.  I  was  myself 
requested  to  take  charge  of  his  education ;  but  this  I  positively  declined, 
except  on  condition  that  the  parties  proposing  it  would  pledge  themselves 
to  carry  him  through, — or  at  least  to  keep  him  at  school  for  three  years ; 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  him  to  take  him  from 
his  trade,  with  an  understanding  on  his  part  that  he  was  to  be  educated, 
and  after  all  disappoint  his  expectations.  The  gentlemen  readily  agreed  to 
my  proposal,  and  subscribed  the  sum  requisite  to  meet  his  expenses. 

Agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  his  time  was  procured,  (the  last  year  that 
remained  of  his  apprenticeship,)  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  at  once 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that,  during 
the  last  year  he  actually  served,  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  wished  to 
learn  a  little  Latin.  I  offered  to  teach  him.  **  I  think,"  said  he,  "I 
could  find  time,  Sir,  to  learn  a  Grammar,  if  I  had  one."  I  gave  him  a 
Latin  Grammar,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  learned  about  one-third  of  it. 
In  a  few  days  more,  I  found  he  was  reading  Virgil ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  with  very  little  assistance,  he  had  made  himself  quite  familiar 
with  the  Latin  language. 

In  like  manner  he  studied  and  mastered  the  Greek.  There  was  then 
established  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  a  College,  where  they  combined  manual  labour 
with  study  ;  and  to  that  institution  I  sent  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
performed  much  manual  labour,  but  he  certainly  applied  himself  diligently 
to  study.  Ho  remained  there  two  years,  when  the  institution  broke  up  on 
account  of  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned 
to  this  place.  I  advised  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity ;  and  he  did  so — though,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  he  entered  the 
Senior  class,  thereby  gaining  one  year.  He  maintained  a  high  position  in 
his  class,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  (1838)  graduated  at  its  head.  His 
Commencement  Oration  attracted  much  notice,  and  called  forth  high  com- 
mendation in  the  newspapers. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  devote 
liimself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  But  as  he  was  without  pecuniary 
nieiins,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  do  something  for  his  maintenance; 
and  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  for  him  a  situation  in  Virginia,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  family  of  a  nephew  of  the  late  General  Harrison,  President 
of  the  United  States.  Here  he  enjoyed  great  social  advantages,  while  he 
was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  my  general  direction.  After 
fulfilling  his  engagement  there,  he  returned  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  1841  was 
or<lained  Deacon,  and  the  next  year  Priest,  by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York.  Ik^foro  offering  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  applied  to  the  Bishop 
for  Baptism,  though  he  had  been  baptized  before  in  some  other  communion. 
This  he  considered  but  a  ceremony ;  and  when  the  Bishop  asked  him 
^vhethe^  lie  had  not  better  be  baptized  hypothetically,  he  replied — and  I 
may  nuntion  it  us  an  illustration  of  his  decision  of  character — "  Had  I  any 
doubt  about  it,  I  would  not  be  baptized  at  all.** 

Having  been  ordained,  he  became  my  Curate  and  Assistant  at  St.  John's, 
and  remained  there  for  one  year ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  his  sermons 
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daring  that  period  were  of  an  order  of  excellence  that  I  have  rarely  known 
equalled.  About  this  time,  Bishop  Otey,  from  Tennesaee,  happening  to  be 
on  a  visit  at  Brooklyn,  was  greatly  struck  with  Mr.  Patterson's  appearance, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Sonthwest^  where  he  might 
find  a  more  extended  field  of  labour.  As  if  it  was  ordained  that  he  shoidd 
be  connected  with  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  ho  was  introduced 
to  a  village  where  four  brothers  of  President  Polk  (who  was  himself  a 
Presbyterian)  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  sent  to  visit  there,  and  preached  acceptably  to  those  distinguished  fami- 
lies ;  but  soon  sought  a  larger  sphere  of  action  in  Alabama ;  and  finally,  in 
October,  1845,  he  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  Christ  Church  in  Vicksbarg, 
Miss.;  where  the  inhabitants,  acting  as  both  judge  and  jury,  had  recently 
hanged  a  set  of  gamblers.  lie  found  but  few  Episcopal  families  there,  and 
the  church  itself  was  in  a  miserable  condition.  Single  handed  and  alone 
almost,  this  feeble  young  man  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
He  soon  began  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  he  made  many  valuable  friends; 
but  he  made  them  not  by  pandering  to  their  prejudices,  but  by  faithfully 
discharging  his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  thus  seeking  to  promote 
their  highest  interests.  As  an  instance  of  his  fidelity  and  decision,  I  may 
mention  the  following  circumstance : — One  of  the  members  of  his  ohurch, 
to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations,  and  who  was  one  of  the  niosi  infla- 
ential  men  in  the  place,  had  been  goaded  on  to  accept  a  challenge ;  but  the 
friends  of  the  parties  had  interfered  on  the  ground,  and  prevented  the  dueL 
Mr.  Patterson  sent  for  the  man,  and  having  administered  to  him  a  solenia 
rebuke,  suspended  him  from  the  Communion  for  one  year.  The  offender 
submitted  with  all  humility  to  the  discipline,  and  acknowledged  the  recti- 
tude of  the  act. 

At  length,  in  the  suaimcr  of  1853,  the  Yellow  Fever  appeared  in  Yickf 
burg,  and  threatened  to  do  a  desolating  work.  Ilis  friends  urged  him  to 
leave,  and  he  was  earnestly  invited  to  attend  the  Convention  here  ;  but  he 
said, — *«  No,  I  can*t  go  while  the  Yellow  Fever  is  here :  I  must  stop  andde 
my  duty."  One  of  the  early  victims  to  the  pestilence  was  the  Romin 
Catholic  Priest ;  and  while  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Patterson  was 
at  his  side,  ministering  to  his  wants.  Soon  after,  the  Presbyterian  miniv 
ter*  was  stricken  down,  and  where  was  Mr.  Patterson  ?     By  his  bedside 

*  A  letter  addressed  to  me  by  J.  Roach,  Esq.,  of  Vicksburg,  at  the  reqneit  of  the  Rt.  Rer. 
Bishop  Green,  contains  the  following  interesting  statement : — 

*'  Mr.  Patterson,  ns  you  may  infer  from  what  you  already  know  of  him,  was  a  mmn  of  warn 
and  xcalous  temperament.  The  Rev.  Mr.  PulMtcr,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  m 
in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  hero;  and  being  a  young  man  with  a  temperament  nmriy 
as  warm  ns  that  of  Mr.  Patterson,  there  soon  grew  up  in  their  respective  pulpits  a  wami  eoalie- 
vcrsy,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  their  re^spectivc  (  hnrch  doctrines  and  organUatloni.  aii 
especially  ns  to  the  question  of  the  Apostolic  Succession;  and  this  oontrovenij  waBearrMM 
with  so  much  heat  tlmt  it  wns  feared  a  total  estrangement  must  take  place  between  tlie  diipH 
tunts.  The  YcIIdw  Fever  broke  out  here  alvmt  t\u>  mid<Ilc  of  August,  1853,  and  Mr.  PytaM 
was  one  of  the  persons  first  att4)ckod.  Among  (ho  earliest  visiters  to  his  bedside  to  piay  stt 
and  oomfcirt  him,  was  our  deceased  friend;  and  he  continued  to  visit  him  daily  lilt  he  was  f^ 
nonnocd  ctmvalcseent.  Trom  over  zeal  to  get  out  and  visit  his  people,  then  daily  dying  an 
liim,  Mr.  Painter  brought  on  a  relapse  of  the  disease  more  dangerous  than  the  fir*t  attaek; 
froMi  this  his  reeovory  wjvs  slow  and  te«lious.  At  length,  the  tilings  were  brought  to  bia 
his  friend  Patterson  was  no  more.  His  heart  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligGOOO;  and 
that  time  he  seemed  bound  by  a  new  tie  to  the  people  of  our  (MiuiTh,  vit«iting  tbem,  ai 
for  theiii  duties  which  they  had  no  iniiiister  of  tlieir  own  Church  to  perform.     On   the 


T>revious  to  that  on  which  Bishop  (Jreene  was  to  preach  Mr.  Patterson's  Funeral  ScrnWt  Mfc 
Painter  announced  from  his  pulpit  that,  from  respect  to  the  mci 


:iuory  of  the  dcecatedi  he 
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jJm,  offering  in  hia  behalf,  Aod  doing  all  tbat  he  could  to 

sUeviate  ftod  ..  c fhoa  he  Uboured  for  ■  fortnight  aiuidat   the 

ranges  of  death,  until  one  night,  when  he  wu  himself  utlackeil  by  the 
disease.  He  arose — hia  apart  lents  were  in  the  church  in  whloh  he  minis- 
tered,— dressed  himself,  and  «  ,  down  to  the  phyaician.  liut  hh  ca^o 
took  on  the  most  malignant  form,  and  was  qoickly  foaiid  to  be  verging 
towards  a  fatal  termination.  After  six  days, — on  the  14th  of  September, — 
he  died,  in  fnll  possession  of  his  reason,  and  in  fall  reli&noc  on  Lis  Saviour. 
A  difficnlty  then  arose  in  regard  to  his  burial,  as  no  clergyman  eould  be 
fonnd  who  was  willing  to  expose  himself  so  much  as  to  perfurm  the  Burial 
Service,  while  it  seemed  scarcely  less  than  an  outrage  on  Cljri^tiau  decorum 
that  hia  remains  should  be  committed  to  the  grave  witheut  the  ordinary 
rites  of  sepulture.  The  emergency  was  met  in  a  manner  ci]uaUy  surpris- 
ing and  affecting — the  very  man  whom  he  bad  suspended  from  the  Church, 
bnt  who,  under  his  faithful  dealing  had  become  a  true  Christian  penitent, 
came  forward  and  read  ihe  Service  over  his  lifeless  body,  and  then  commit- 
ted it  to  the  dust.  His  death  was  bat  the  fulfilment  of  hi^  own  expecta- 
tion ;  for  be  had  often  said  to  me  that  he  expected  to  die  of  the  Yellow 
Fever.' 

His  character  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  elements  of  power, 
as  his  life  did  the  elements  of  interest.     Not  only  had  he  a  mind  of  unu<«uBl 
:     force  and  brilliancy, — quick,  comprehensive  ond  energetit,  but  he  had  an 
I    indomitable  strength  of  purpose,  an  heroic  self-forgetfulneis.  an<l  abov  all, 
■     a  steady  and  all-eonqucring  faith  in  the  Saviour,  that  enabled  hhii  to  face 
any  enemy, — the  last  not  excepted, — with  dignity   and  fortitude.      He  was 
a  sound,  con:-cientiou6  Churchman,  and  through  a  paper  to  which  he  coatri- 
butcd  largely,  he  exerted  an  iuflucnec  which  is  still  felt  benignly  and  power- 
fully throughout  that  Diocc.-<e.     His  early  death  was  one  of  those  events  on 
'which  the  finger  of  Providence  writes, — ■■  What  I  do  ye  know  not  now." 
I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

With  great  respect, 

EVAN  M.  JOHNSOK. 

FROM  THE  UEV.  A  CLEVELAND  COXE,  D.  D., 


Baltihobb,  JuNclS,  18d8. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Stcplien  Patterson  began  at  the  University 
of  New  York,  wIiitp  liu  j.iLiicii  our  class  just   after  llio   breakii>g  up  of  Bristol 
College,  ill  Poiinsvlvaitij,  ii  itli  ivliieli  he  liiid   been  conncctfd.     ?'or  some  time  I 

c\o»e  fail  cIiuTPh  on  that  day,  ami  thst  bf  sfaoutd  himself  attrni).  unit  hoped  hii  fntira  tonrnn- 
lioti  nnuld  HItciid,  the  EpiicnpKl  Chunh  on  lh<  fallowing  I<UDdiy  to  hear  tli>  Blihop'i  .Sermon : 

-  Tlie  Mlowing  UFuunt  v(  .Mr.  Pntlcnon'B  d»th  ii  rro»i  MiTj.  R-arh,  the  gfnllcman 
atrr'ifl;  rffetreJ  to: — 

"  In  conscijucneo  nf  (hf  hrcakins  out  of  Ihe  Ycllon-  Ferer,  the  neater  pnrliim  nf  Ihe  peopls 
lefi  the  ciiy,  and  the  H'tic  """lup  "flhe  elnreh  woi  irrtTilar.    The  Reetor  of  Chtifl  Church 

almost  Fqi*thiimanefr..rt.     In  the  tllh  of  Pejilfniber,  iimrmidni^hl,  h>  nent  llirungh  alerriSa 

taken  ill,  oiKloTi  (lie  Uth  nf  Ihe  ionic  uinnlh  breathed  hit  lift.  On  Ihe  folloning  dny  hii  nior- 
Wl  remains  n.ti-  l.nrit"!  ii> a  sj,"!  ptevi^inilv  indiealed  by  bimmlf,  in  tlic  renr  of  the  Cbnneel  of 
tbe  Chureh  be  loved  in  «ell,  and  in  nbich  be  lerved  to  faUhfollv.  A  bandKimc  marble  manu- 
neDtwaifuoD  iifler  creeled  oierLii  grave  bj  bia  friend*  of  all  denomiiiatiun*." 
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only  knew  him  as  a  ckssmatu,  but  had  no  particular  fancjr  for  him.     He  vm  not 
attractive  in  personal  appearance,  thoufl^h  higlily  intelligent,  haring  such  an  eye 
as  never  shone  in  any  head  but  a  sensible  one.     But  in  a  Collage  diarj  which  i 
kept  in  1838,  I  find  an  entry,  *'  Marcli  13th,"  as  follows: — *'Pattenion  vUited 
nie  this   morning, — one  of  the  very  best  of  my  classmates;  a  aool  to  fisel  and 
appreciate  all  mental  beauty;  a  fellow  of  few  words  and  much  thought."    We 
fiipent  some  time  together  over  Dante's  Inferno^  and  the  same  erenhig  he  came  to 
nic  and  opened  his  favourite  topics,  '* Coleridge,"  and  "Schiller."     I  remember 
that  my  first  awakening  to  his  genuine  mental  refinement  was  on  oocasien  of 
an  essay  he  read  as  one  of  the  University  exercises,  which  was  full  of  dcUcaCe 
sensibility,  and  abounded  with  critical  remarks  which  seemed  to  my  jurenile 
apprehension,  instinct  with  truth  and  elevated  moral  sentiment.     From  that 
time,  till  the  18lh  of  July,  when  we  took  our  degrees,  together,  we  were  Tory 
close  friends,  and  walked  together  almost  daily.     My  conceptions  of  his  char- 
acter were  strengthened,  and  I  find  in  my  diary  special  mention  of  his  "  worth," 
**  modesty,"  *' taste,"  and  **  scholarship."      Uis  Oration,  on  Commencement 
day,  was  entitled  **  Critical  Philosophy,"  and  I  well  remember  that  it  was,  iu 
uiy  judgment,  the  best  thing  produced  that  day,  although  its  efifect  was  marred 
by  his  confused  and  inarticulate  delivery.     It  was  an  enthusiastic  ebullition  of 
his  Coleridgeism,  marked,  no  doubt,  by  many  youthful  mistakes  and  extrara- 
gances,  but  filled  with  proofs  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  mind,  deroted  to  iti 
own  theories  of  the  good,  and  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  yearning  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  same.     On.  our  parting,  soon  afterwards,  we  agreed  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence,  and,  for  a  time,   the  agreement  was  faith Ailly  adhered  to. 
1  can  do  no  better  than  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters,  which  will  exhibit 
his  character,  as  unconsciously  portrayed  by  himself.     Speaking  of  his  late  col- 
lege-life, he  says,  under  date  August  11,  1838: — 

*'  1  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  my  new  mode  of  life.  It  seems  as  if  thersla- 
lions  in  which  I  have  formerly  stood  to  surrounding  objects  existed  no  loqgv; 
indeed,  I  fully  realize  that  state  of  mind  in  which  Gcetho  wrote  the  preface  to  Ui 
Faust, — *  What  I  have,  I  see  as  in  the  distance,  and  what  is  past  becomes  a  reality 
tome.'"  «  #  *  *  **  A  series  of  pleasing  studies  and  pursuits,  engaged  is 
with  delight,  and  followed  with  attention,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  actsssa 
charm  upon  the  mind,  which  almost  identifies  it  with  the  past,  and  exerts  so 
powerful  an  influence  that  it  is  not  until  we  are  called  away  from  the  daily  ros- 
tine  of  college  duties  and  amusements  that  we  can  appredate  its  strength." 
He  writes  from  Philadelphia,  and  criticises  the  architecture  of  its  public  build* 
ings,  especially  that  of  the  *'  Girard  College,"  which  he  thought  too  small  is 
scale  for  the  style  of  decoration  which  had  been  adopted.  He  then  goes  on  te 
say  that  he  purposes  soon  '^  to  commence  the  study  of  Theology,*'  and  adds,^ 
*^  to  which,  with  God's  assistance,  I  will  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  tiM 
and  attention.  I  anticipate  a  rich  repast  amid  the  heart-thrilling  pathos,  beastj 
and  sublimity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  when  I  come  to  study  it  in  the  original,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  drink  copiously  from  the  pure  fountain  of  inspiration.**  Is 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  again  refers  to  his  Hebrew  studies,  and  says,— 
*'  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  on  so  fast  as  I  had  anticipated:  upon  my  return  U 
New  York,  however,  I  intend  to  take  a  regular  course  with  Nordheimer,  wUcfe, 
together  with  what  I  shall  have  acquired  in  the  mean  time,  will,  I  imagine,  est- 
ble  me  to  proceed  rapidly  in  my  Bible-reading.  I  am  engaged  in  Frendi  sal  , 
German;  and  being  associated  with  a  friend  who  is  extremely  fond  of  Coleri^pb 
and  his  lofty  speculations  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  his  deep  and  glowing  poetiyt 
and  who  has  imbibed,  from  reading  his  inimitable  '  Wallenstein,'  a  desiftii 
become  acquainted  with  the  German,  we  have  agreed  to  pursue  the  std|f 
to;>^cther."  He  then  congratulates  me  on  having  chosen  a  similarcourseof  sMf* 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  and  says, — **  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
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ing  th«  same  path,  and  linking  ronvard  to  t)ie  same  hallowed  and  glorious  apbere 
of  action;  that  we  are  alike  intunt  upon  drinking  from  tb«  pure  fountains  of  eTct- 
lasting;  truth,  and  tliat,  alter  we  ahall  hate  performed  our  several  parts, 
nndaziled  by  life's  illusions  and  uncontaminaled  b;  ensnaring  pleasares,  «• 
expect  to  meet  again  in   that  hope-imaged  world  which  even  now,  hitfa,  in  sonw 

Writing  in  the  early  snmnier  of  1839,  he  indulges  in  a  nicrrj  strain,  and  thus 
correott  hiiuself: — "Perhaps  you  will  think  that  Eiich  sciitimenu  do  not  har- 
tDOniie  well  with  the  character  of  a  theological  student;  but  we  cliildren  of  the 
Emerald  iMle  are  a  strange  race,  now  acting  from  reason ,  then  asain  from  impulse, 
but  eter  alire  to  the  poetical."  •  •  •  •  •  "Tiio  doatb  of  Professor 
Patton,  whom,  as  a  man,  few  could  know  and  not  lore,  whom,  as  a  scholar,  few 

ennid  hear  and  not  admire,  and  the  di^ath  of ,  hnvo  nlTccteil  me  not  a  liltU- 

The  Utter  was,  indeed,  Btitf,  precise,  and  old-maidish,  yet  withal,  so  kind, su  ob- 
servant of  whnt  he  deemed  to  lie  the  right,  so  liberal,  notwithstanding  tho  numer- 
ous prejudices  in  which  he  was  cnreloped,  tliat  (to  uac  your  own  expression) 
we  loTed  him  in  spite  of  ourselves.  They  arenow  free  from  i-ari!  and  anxietft 
and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  world  unseen."  •  •  ■  •  •  "Iharedone 
so  little  with  my  Ilebrcwstudies,  and  husied  mj'sclf  with  so  many  things  which 
were  heller  to  be  undone,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  myself  oji  that  point. 
It  is  my  intention  to  take  them  up  with  Nordheimei',  on  my  return,  and  to  task 
my  energies  to  the  utmost.  Tn  other  parts  of  my  studies  I  havo  mitdcB  tulerabl* 
progress."  He  was  then  engnged,  in  a  family  in  Virginia,  as  a  private  tutor, 
and  he  complains  of  the  very  little  time  he  can  conscientiously  appropriate  tO 
bis  own  studies.  Then  of  his  recreations  he  sayK. — "  Although  tho  countrf 
has  many  del ightK,  yet  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  invs,  thf  same  fields, 
and  all  the  othiT  games,  is  at  times  sufRcicnlly  tiKsoinc  to  one  who  hns  been 
Bcou.'^lomcd  to  the  wit,  the  mirth,  the  excitement,  and  the  interest  which  crowd 
upon  A  University  student,  in  a  large  city.  I  miss  my  college  companions — for 
some  of  ulioni  I  entertain  fuflings  of  respect,  admiration,  and  friendship — I  miss 
their  gaiety,  Ilieir  humour,  their  love  of  study,  and  those  other  qualities  which 
make  .in  hi)ur  of  Icisuru  pass  speedily  and  pleasantly  sway.  Yet  here,  also, 
Ihvrv  is  much  to  amuse,  1  read,  I  walk,  I  play  chess,  I  indulge  in  conversation, 
1 1  is  harvest  here.  A  greot  number  of  hands  are  employed  on  tho  estate  in  cut- 
ting down  the  whoot  crop.  As  this  has  been  somewhat  prostrated  by  high 
winds  and  heavy  rains,  they  are  oblip;ed  to  reap  it  with  sickles.  The  scene  is  a 
cuH'HiH  one.  A  number  of  noisy,  fat,  incrry-looking  negroes,  male  and  female, 
of  all  sixes  and  of  all  colours  lietween  yellow  and  brown,  block  and  broiiie,  some 
shining  like  ebony  di]iped  in  varnish,  and  others  peculiarly  sooty,  are  all  busily 
ciigngid  (r^eemingly  hiippy ,  and  doubtlessly  so,  for  they  have  no  cures  beyond  the 
day)  in  cutting  the  jjolden  grain,  binding  up  the  sheaves,  and  mingling  heart- 
felt iiiiiLli  with  ru.stic  labour, — 'mixing  their  hominy  with  molasses,'  as  Joo 
Karl-nv  tr.iiisl.ites  utile  diilci.  Poor  Joe!  if  he  had  avoided  Ilomerizing  and 
k..-].t  ('.  ■  lia-ty  pudding,' he  would  have  made  out  nduiiraldy  well!  But  this har- 
ve-l  -Jcisou  ll!l^  t,niii(;ht  to  my  mind  those  bright  days  when  I  was  a  boy,  ram- 
bling ihroii-li  the  sreeii  fields  of  old  Ireland,  (I  love  it  better  every  d.iy,)  and 
the  j'ly  wliirh  I  ex|ii-rjenced  in  seeing  the  reapers  go  forth  to  their  task,  myself 
IS  (fk-v  fn.m  cares,  as  li^-ht-lieartcd,  and  as  regardless  of  the  future.  How 
liii]i|iy  a  p'Ttod  of  exislence!  IIow  haiily  exchanged  for  the  crust  of  learning, 
whicii  is  often  Ir,  the  soul  wliat  the  shell  is  to  the  tortoise,  a  cumbersome  defence, 
»n  amhiilntiirv  pri-oii !     llnw  poor,  coni|i.ireii  with  it,  the  hollow  reflncments  of 

life,  and  ll le-ntit  diilni^ss  of  worMly  n.rmalilies!      I  bi-liove  I  shall  never  foel 

latisfi.'d  till  1  liiid  inys<..ir  amid  the  hiils  and  flowery  fields,  thecastlcs  and  huts, 
tho  Emnd"iir  ;iiid  ivrelplieilness  of  Green  Erin,  run  il  over  from  end  to  end,  and 
describe  it  all,  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  leave  something  to  tell  the  world  that  I  h>d 
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visited  and  done  justice  to  whatever  is  briglit'or  gloomy  in  the  country  of  my 
birth."     After  this,  he  goes  on  to  declare  himseir  a  "High  Churehman,"  in 
terms  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  from  him,  as  we  had  oflen,  iogetlicr, 
expressed  a  distaste  for  a  cold   and  inanimate   Churchmanship,  which,  with 
high  pretensions  to  Apostolic  authority,  had  so  often  exhibited  little  of  Apoetolie 
zeal.     He  had  already  learned,  however,  that  the  warmth  of  evangelical  piety 
might  be  united  with  a  high-church  conservatism,  which  he  regarded  as  "  the 
only  antidote  which  has,  within  itself,  sufficient  energy  to  counteract  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  political  and  religious  radicalism.'*     The  theological  TiewB  of  the 
great  Bishop  Butler  had  lately  occupied  my  mind  in  connection  with  the  atody 
of  the  **  Analogy,"  and  I  was  impressed  by  the  singular  coinddenoe  between 
some  of  the  remarks  with  which  this  letter  closes,  and  those  of  that  immortal 
reasoncr.     It  was  impossible  that  Patterson  should  ever  identify  himself  with 
what  has  since  been  called  the  '*  high  and  dry  "  theology   of  English  Establisb- 
mentarianism;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  mind  was,  at  this  time,  under- 
going a  change,  in  some  respects,  in  connection  with  his  theological  studies.   At 
another  time  he  writes  in  a  strain  of  Coleridgeism,  about  his  favourite  poetical 
studies, — **  that  species  of  poetry  which  combines  the  loveliest  representatioiw 
of  sense,  and  the  finest  cmbodyings  of  imagination,  with  the  loftiest  fights  of 
a  pure  Platonism,  and  the  subliinest  principles  of  moral  truth."    He  says,^ 
'*As  no  branch  of  literature  is  so  refined  and  elegant  as  the  poetical,  so  inti- 
malel}'  connected  with  the  native  passions  and  pure  emotions  of  the  heart,  and 
so  capable  of  receiving  an  almost  Divine  power  and  beauty  from  the  g^randeorand 
sublimity  which  it  perceives  in  the  material  world,  and  from  the  eombinatioM 
and  workings  of  the  intellect,  so  there  is  none  in  which  men  are  mors  esdly 
deceived  in  their  judgments  and  opinions.     In  all  the  various  critidsiiis  whieh 
have  appeared  on  Milton,  (whom,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Grecian  lore.snd 
my  lot  had  been  cast  in  an  age  so  grossly  superstitious,  I  would  certainly  haft 
worshipped,)  there  is  not  one  which  has  fully  displa3'ed  the  extreme  eleganee, 
majesty  and  simplicity,  which  he  has  so  wonderfully  united,  and  in  which  hi 
excels  all  other  poets.    Those  who  have  compared  the  Paradise  Lost  with  thi 
Iliad,  have,  in  general,  not  done  justice  to  the  former,  because  they  hsTenenr 

perceived  the  ideal  beauties  which  shine  forth  in  every  part Thl 

imagination  is  the  faculty  of  the  poetical,  and  is  itself  but  a  mode  of  the  ressos; 
and  hence,  as  the  reason  is  the  divinity  working  in  and  illuminating  the  sosli 
(which,  without  it,  would  be  unable  to  have  any  just  perceptions,)  it  is  reaaos- 
able  to  expect  that  the  imagination,  when  in  the  exercise  of  its  highest  poMi^ 
and  going  out  in  accordance  with  its  own  constructive  laws,  will  exhibit,  in  tht 
results  of  its  operation,  a  similarity  to  those  of  the  Infinite  imagination  of  whieh 
it  is  the  image.  By  consequence,  all  the  combinations  which  it  may  form  fnm 
the  scenes  of  nature,  and  all  the  harmony  and  glow  of  language  which  may 
clothe  its  conceptions,  will  be  valuable  only  as  they  are  the  exponents  of  mind, 
and  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  regions  of  the  Unseen.  Hence,  if  admiration  and 
criticism  rise  not  above  what  is  merely  pa.<;sionate  and  sensuous  in  poetry,  or, is 
other  words,  above  what  is  material,  they  have  not  as  yet  entered  into  its  lef<^' 

liest  and  sublimcst  representations, just  as  ho  who  gases  on  thi 

beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,  without  regarding  them  as  material  types  of  Ihi 
thoughts  and  plans  which  have  occupied  the  mind  of  God,  or  gaining  from  thai 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  world,  falls  short  of  that  exalted  pleasure  which  the 

contemplation  of  thorn  must  inevitably  bestow However, 

critics  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  error,  by  attributing  all  the  delight  aid 
instruction  which  flow  from  poesy,  to  the  conceptions  which  it  raises  in  thi 
mind,  and  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  true  character  of  the  SMflH 
employed  to  produce  this  effect.  Much  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derivs  km 
scenery,  frequently  springs  from  the  associations  which  we  have  Gonneelad  wit 
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it.  Objects,  in  tliemselves  triBiiig.  snd  otherwise  of  no  iuiportsiice,  call  up,  M  if 
bf  magic,  a  thousand  animating  thoughts,  or  torturinf;  recnllm^tions.  Now,  in 
the  composition  of  verise,  a  writer  may  juiliciouslj  collect  such  circumstances  rs 
kre  inseparably  connected  with  trains  of  thrilling  thoiiglits  and  exciting  remem- 
brAnces,  which  will  produce,  in  tht  readir't  mind,  a  succession  of  pleasing  and 
brilliant  ideas — in  fuct,  originate  all  the  delights  of  true  poetry — whilst  theso 
very  circumstances  have  nothing  in  their  nature  which  can  be  called  poetical- 
No  w,  many  critics,  looking  merely  to  the  effect,  have  regarded  that  which  pro- 
dnced  it  a«  ettentiaily  poetical,  and,  of  course,  have  deceiTed  the  public  mind, 
and  vitiated  the  public  taste,  by  their  ingenious  but  groundless  criticisms.  Not 
only  the  conceptions  of  the  reader's  mind  must  be  bright  and  beautiful,  breathing 
the  finest  sentiment,  and  the  Hublimcst  thought,  but  they  must  be  produced  by 
language  and  imagery  which  possess  in  thimiehia,  these  characteristics;  the 
form,  tlie  matter,  and  the  spirit,  must  be  suited  to  each  hIIht,  or  c\ffe  tlio  pro- 
duction is  imperfect:  but  to  examine  these  properly,  anj  ilwido  upon  lli^-ir 
respective  merits,  and  combined  effects,  nobody,  excepting  a  poi't,  is  competent." 
We  did  not  exchange  many  more  letters,  for,  not  long  alUr  this,  we  met  again, 

in  a  more  practical  strain,  as  his  mind  was  more  and  mori:  set  on  his  high  call- 
ing, and  he  was  eytdently  ripening  for  thatdcvotion  to  aterii  and  engrossing  duty, 
to  which  he  alterwards  made  his  life  a  sacrifice.  Without  any  interruption  of 
Icindly  feeling,  when  we  .igain  parted,  we  failed  to  renew  a  corr 'SpondcncD  wliich 
T  hiid  regarded  as  Vitliiablu,  but  which  it  would  hare  been  a  toil  to  keep  up  amid 
the  cares  of  young  pa-stors,  ns  the  immediate  origin  of  our  friendship  had  been 
our  sympathy  in  lighter  occupations.  Often  did  I  think  of  n^nin  communimling 
with  him,  as  I  occasionally  heard  of  his  holy  ami  successful  labours,  nnil  onou  I 
received  from  him  a  message  of  kindly  remembrance;  but  ulas!  for  the  sorrowi« 
wliicli  ne  lay  up  for  ourselves  when  we  procrastinate,  in  any  duty — before  I  had 
sent  liim  tlic  warm  reply  which  my  feelings  had  dictated,  canio  the  painful  inli;]- 
ligence  of  his  death!  Of  that  heroic  end,  nnd  of  the  blessed  labours  which  pro- 
ccdeil  it,  others  will  be  able,  no  lioubl,  to  communicate  the  fullest  particulars. 
In  reviewing  my  early  impressions  of  his  charncter,  in  connection  with  what  I 
have  learned  of  bis  origin,  !  am  at  loss  to  imagine  how  so  much  that  was  eleva- 
ted and  refined  was  produced  amid  so  much  that  was  depressing,  and  by  which 
nny  Other  than  a  mind  nntnrnlly  liberal,  would  have  been  necessarily  impover- 
ishol.  Had  be  U-en  .spared,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  maturer  efforts  of  his 
inletU'ct  would  linvu  renlized  bis  cnrly  promise;  but  nobody  that  knew  him  can 
doubt  tlint  bis  dcatli,  sn  premature  for  us,  has  been  to  bim  the  realization  of  all 
that  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  nnd  to  his  pure  and  sanclifled  aspirations. 
I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

A.CLEVELAND  COXE. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  JAMES  11.  OTEV,  D.  D. 

Heui-ius.  Tenn.,  January  80,  1868, 
R,v.  ,aiul  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  2-2d  insl.  reached  mo  this  morning,  and  it 
gives  nic  pU'asure  to  conijily  with  your  request,  as  far  as  my  engagements,  which 
happen  at  ibi.''  lime  to  be  very  pressing,  will  permit.  Last  week  my  house,  with 
Ihe  most  valuable  portion  of  my  furniture  ami  stufT,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Tlic  renioviil  of  my  family,  and  the  re-furnishing  of  n  hired  dwelling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cares  of  my  office,  and  the  charge  of  a  parish,  give  me,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  oonKtant  employment;  my  papers,  &c.  are  also  all  In  confu- 
nioii.  and  I  scarcely  know  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  any  document  which  would 
be  useful  to  me  in  preparing  such  a  sketcb  as  you  wish  for  your  work, — a  work, 
which,  permit  me  to  say,  must  commend  itself  to  the  hearty  approval  and  good 
wishes  of  all  men  who  are  friends  to  the  causo  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 
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ARTHUR  CAREY * 

1843—1844. 

Arthur  Caret,  a  son  of  John  Carey,  was  born  ia  the  vicinitj  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  26th  of  June,  1822.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  quite 
joang,  and  he  owed  his  early  religions  impressions  chiefly,  it  is  believed, 
to  his  grandmother — certainly  to  a  person  who  had  been  a  devoat  member 
of  the  Rev.  William  Romaine's  Church  in  London.  When  he  was  eight 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed  his  family  to  this  country,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  eleven 
and  a  half  years  old,  when  he  was  placed,  with  his  two  brothers,  under  the 
care  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  in  whose  family  he  resided  for  three 
years,  and  of  who.<«c  kindness  he  ever  cherished  the  most  grateful  remem- 
brance. Besides  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  academic  studies,  he  gave 
some  attention  to  music,  drawing,  and  other  accomplishments,  though  he 
seems  subsequently  to  have  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
graver  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  signified  to  his  father  his  wish 
to  devote  him.self  to  the  ministry,  and  the  next  year  he  received  the 
rite  of  Confirmation  from  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  was  shortly  after  admit- 
ted to  the  Holy  Communion.  In  January,  1836,  he  joined  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Columbia  College,  and  in  1839,  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  delivering  the  Greek  Oration.  Of  the  Professors  of  that 
institution  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  respect,  and 
two  of  them  particularly  he  reckoned  among  his  warmest  and  most  cherished 
friends. 

In  October,  1880,  when  he  was  only  four  months  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
be  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  having  creditably  passed 
through  his  course,  received  the  usual  testimonial  of  the  institution  in  June, 
1842.  But  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  canonical  age  for  Holy  Orders, 
he  continued,  by  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  the  Seminary  building,  availing  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  Library, 
and  of  occasional  intercourse  with  the  Professors  and  students,  without  any 
more  particular  connection  with  the  institution.  He  rendered  himself  a 
great  favourite  here,  as  he  had  done  at  Columbia  College,  and  at  Burling- 
ton, with  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  whether  as  teachers  or 
fellow-students  ;  and  he  in  turn  contracted  many  friendships  which  gave 
full  scope  to  his  gentle  and  genial  spirit. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1848,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Dea- 
cons, in  St.  Ste[>hen's  Church,  New  York,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  ;  but  this  event  gave  occasion  to  an  agitating  and  somewhat  protracted 
controversy.  During  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  Seminary 
course,  Mr.  Carey  had  been  connected  with  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which 
tbo  Kev.  Hugh  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  then  in  charge,  and  had  been  an  active 
and  faithful  tcaclu^r  in  the  Sunday  School  of  that  Church.  Dr.  Smith  had 
for  some  time  been  apprized  that  Mr.  Carey's  tendencies  were  strongly 

♦  Dr.  Fcobury'i  Fun.  Serm. — MS.  from  Dr.  Seftborj. 
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towards  the  Oxford  School,  but,  having  great  confidence  in  «« the  purity  and 
excellence  of  his  Christian  character,  his  quiet  and  studious  habits,  and  bis 
love  for  truth/'  he  seems  to  have  been  not  only  willing  but  desiroas  to 
retain  his  services  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
ordination  was  expected  to  take  place,  Mr.  Carey  called  upon  bis  pastor, 
requesting  that  he  would  procure  the  certificate  required  by  tbe  Canon,  to 
be  signed  by  himself  and  his  Vestry,  as  being  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of 
the  parish  with  which  Mr.  C.  had  been  connected.  Dr.  Smith  promised 
to  do  this,  and  had  well-nigh  carried  his  purpose  into  effect,  when  be  was 
arrested  b}'  a  report  of  Mr.  C.'s  departure  from  the  standards  of  tbe  Epis- 
copal  Church,  which  led  to  a  further  conversation  with  him  on  tbe  subject, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  he  felt  constrained  to'withhold  bis  signature 
from  the  desired  certificate ;  and  this  conversation  was  only  confirmed  by  one 
or  two  subsequent  interviews.  A  special  examination  of  Mr.  Carey  was  held, 
by  direction  of  the  Bishop,  at  the  Sunday  School  room  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
on  the  evening  of  June  30th,  at  which  were  present  eight  clergymen  beside 
the  Bishop.  The  result  of  a  somewhat  protracted  examination  was  that 
six  of  the  gentlemen  sustained  the  examination  on  the  ground  that,  though 
some  of  Mr.  Carey's  statements  might  have  seemed  at  first  of  a  doubtful 
character,  yet  that  the  objectionable  points  were  either  chiefly  or  whoUj 
neutralized  by  his  accompanying  explanations ;  while  the  remaining  two, 
Doctors  Smith  and  Anthon,  were  so  fully  convinced  that  be  held  vicira 
radically  at  variance  with  Protestantism,  that  they  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  protest  against  his  ordination,  which  took  place  on  tbe  2d  of  Jnlj. 
When  the  ordination  service  was  about  to  take  place,  the  Bishop  made  the 
following  appeal :  **  Brethren,  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  knoweth  asj 
impediment  or  notable  crime  in  any  of  these  persons  presented  to  be 
ordered  Deacons,  for  the  wliich  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  that  ofiee, 
let  him  come  forth  in  the  name  of  God,  and  show  what  the  crime  and  impe- 
diment is."  Doctors  Smith  and  Anthon  then  both  arose  from  their  sesis 
in  one  of  the  pews  in  the  middle  aisle,  and  read  each  his  protest  againit 
the  ordination.     That  of  Dr.  Smith  was  as  follows : — 

'•  Upon  this  sulemn  call  of  the  Church,  made  by  y«u,  Reverend  Aitber  In  Ged,SB<Bl 
of  its  chief  pastors,  I.  Hugh  Smith,  Doctor  iu  Divinity,  a  Presbyter  of  the  ProCMlail 
Kpiscopal  Churchill  tljc  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  Kectorof  St.  Peter's  Choreh,  eeai 
forth,  in  the  name  of  God.  to  declare  bc>fore  Him  and  this  congregation,  my  solemaeM- 
viction  andbttlief  that  there  is  a  most  serious  and  weighty  impHJimentto  theonDii* 
tion  of  Mr.   Arthur  Carey,  who  has  now  been  presented  to  yon  to  be  admitted  t 
Deacon,  founded  upon  his  holding  sentiments  not  conformable  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Ak 
Protestant  P^piscopal  Church  in  these  United  States  of  America,  and  in  too  dow  SM" 
formity  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Home,  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  protest  Am 
me,  placed  in  your  hands  yesterday.    Now,  therefore,  under  a  sacred  sense  of  datyti 
the  Church,  and  to  its  Divine  Head,  who  purchased  it  with  his  blood, I  do  afsain,  whn 
God  and  tliis  congregation,  thus  solemnly  and  publicly  protest  against  hisoardinatlMti 
the  Diaconatc.  **  Hvoa  Sun. 

"  Dated  this  second  day  of  July,  1848." 

Dr.  Anthon \s  protest  was  of  a  similar  character,  declaring  bis  "fimti' 
full  persuasion  "  '*  that  Arthur  Carey  "  ••  holds  things  contrary  to  tkiis^ 
trine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States,  OKt » 
close  alliajice  with  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,** 

After  the  reading  of  these  documents,  the  Bishop  rose  and  ezpntfii 
himself  to  the  following  effect,  as  reported  by  the  Churobman  of  Jnl/S:" 
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"  The  accusation  now  brought  against  one  of  the  persons  to  be  ordered  Deacon,  has 
recently  been  fully  investigated  by  me,  with  the  knowledge  and  iu  the  presence  of  his 
accusers;  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  valuable  aid  and  counsel  of  six  of  the  wor- 
thiest, wisest,  and  most  learned  of  the  Presbyters  of  this  Diocese,  induding  the  three 
who  are  assisting  in  the  present  solemnities.*  The  result  was  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  candidate's  application  for  Holy  Orders.  There  is  consequently 
no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  solemn  service  of  the  day ;  and,  therefore,  all  these  per- 
sons being  found  meet  to  be  ordered,  are  commended  to  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation." 

The  ordination  then  proceeded ;  but  it  bee  • 

severe  animadversion  and  of  vigorous  and  • 
least  to  the  following  pamphlets : — The  T 
man :  A  Statement  of  Facts  in  relation  to 
Stephen's  Church,  New  York.     By  Doctors 
and  True  Statement  of  the  Examination  ; 
Carey,  taken  from  "The  Churchman  *'  of  J 
5  and  12.     With  an  Appendix. — A  Letter  to  a  Pi 
Recent  Ordination   of  Mr.    Arthur  Carey,     py  tbe        v.  . 
Haight,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  New  York. — A  L       r 
ing  the  recent  Ordination  of  Mr.  Arthur  Carey.  By  H.  T;        JL>.  h 

Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  lately         ot  o 

the  Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. — The  Ti  d ; 

Exhibit  of  the  Views  and  Spirit  of  the  Jf         m 

Recent  Ordination  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  ^ew  Y 
Member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  w  } 

In  September  following  his  ordination,  Mr.  Carey  receiv  &  ui 
invitation  from  the  Vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciati"  to  beco 
the  Assistant  of  its  Rector ;  and  though  he  at  first  decl  d  it,  on  the 
ground  of  a  preference  for  a  more  quiet  and  retired  charge,  yet,  upon  its 
being  renewed  the  next  month,  he  accepted  it,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
its  duties.  On  the  29th  of  December  following,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which,  however,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  abated,  so  that 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  But  his  system  lacked  the 
necessary  recuperative  power,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient by  his  medical  advisers  that  he  should  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to 
Cuba.  For  several  years  he  had  had  a  strong  tendency  to  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  which,  however,  had  only  discovered  itself  occasionally,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  exciting  causes?.  On  Sunday  the  17th  of  March,  1844, 
he  was  able  to  ride  to  church,  and  to  join  his  beloved  people  in  the  prayers 
that  were  oflFered  for  his  safe  and  prosperous  voyage.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  he  conversed  a  few  moments  at  the  doors  of  the  Church  with  some 
of  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  some  of  tbe 
children  of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  then  unconsciously  took  his  last  leave 
of  the  place  where  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  he  embarked  with  his  father  for  Havana.  The 
passage  was  a  rough  and  disagreeable  one,  and  to  an  invalid,  as  he  was, 
extremely  uncomfortable  ;  but  he  bore  it  with  his  accustomed  patience  and 
equanimity.  On  the  1st  of  April,  he  had  a  slight  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  but  so  slight   as  not  to  occasion   any  serious  alarm.     Three  days 

*  Dr.  Berrian  and  Mcssra.  Haight  and  Price. 
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later,  (on  the  4tli,)  the  same  symptoiD  returned  in  an  aggraTmted  form,  and 
after  he  had  continued  to  bleed  slowly  for  about  an  hoar,  he  fitftened  hia 
eyes  upon  his  father,  and,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  atroDgth,  or 
even  the  motion  of  a  muscle,  expired,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  and 
ten  months.  Though  the  most  considerate  kindness  was  nianifeated  by 
both  the  officers  and  the  passengers  of  the  vessel,  in  reqnestiog  the 
bereaved  father  to  make  any  disposal  of  the  remains  which  his  judgment 
and  feelings  might  dictate,  even  though  it  should  involve  a  protraeted  quar- 
antine at  Havana,  he  concluded,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstanoes,  that  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should  be  committed  to  the  deep,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  next  day  after  his  death,  (Qood  Friday,)  this  solemn  ceremonial 
was  performed,  the  Church  Burial  Service  being  impressively  read  by  a 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 
The  burial  took  place  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  Northeast  of  More 
Castle,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  deceased,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have 
landed  at  Havana.  ' 

FROM  TUE  RT.  REV.  JOHN  U.  HOPKINS,  D.  D., 

BUHOP  or  THK   DI0CE8B  Of  VEailOXT. 

BuaLivGTOv,  July  10, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  name  of  the  lamented 
Arthur  Carey  in  to  have  a  place  in  your  vnluable  work,  and  I  cheerfully  oootri- 
bute,  at  your  request,  the  little  aid  which  I  can  render  to  his  biography,  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  studies,  deportment,  and  general  character,  daring  the  ibnryean 
passed  under  my  care. 

Soon  after  my  settlement  in  Burlington,  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Diooeae  of  Ter- 
niont,  I  recommenced  my  former  labours  in  a  select  Seminary  for  boya,  to  be 
educated,  along  with  my  own  sons,  in  the  various  branches  of  a  thorough  rltw- 
ical  course,  embracing  the  most  desirable  accomplishments.  The  school  wit 
opened  in  the  year  1833,  and  Arthur,  with  his  elder  brother,  John,  were  aaeog 
the  earliest  pupils.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  John  was  sonie  thiiteea 
years  of  age,  and  Arthur  about  eleven,  at  the  time  of  their  admiaaion. 

Their  father,  John  Carey,  Esq.,  was  then  a  resident  of  my  Diocese,  si  the 
romantic  village  of  Bellows  Falls;  and  seldom  have  I  seen  a  gentleoisD  whs 
inspired  me  with  deeper  interest.  An  Englishman  of  liberal  edacstion,  estes- 
sive  reading,  and  refined  taste,— a  zealous  member  of  the  Established  Chorcb, 
from  which  our  own  had  descended, — fond  of  science,  and  remarkably  akHlsdii 
Botany, — warmly  attached  to  the  government  and  institutiona  of  his  mtiff 
land,  and  possessing  a  most  sensitive  heart  and  generous  sympathies,— the  soai 
of  such  a  futhcr  could  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  with  more  than  usual  contidff- 
ation.  ]^it  they  had  another  claim  of  special  influence  on  our  fe^qgs.  Mr. 
Carey  had  been  sorely  afflicted  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whoae  memory  he  chtf- 
ished  for  many  years,  with  the  most  devoted  affection.  The  boys  were  mdhv* 
less!  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  fact  added  a  strong  attraction,  in  their  CHii 
to  the  parental  duty  which  I  had  undertaken.  Nor  could  any  one  of  ordisarf 
sensibility  be  unmoved  by  the  manner  in  which  their  excellent  &ther  allndBdli 
it,  when  he  consigned  them  to  our  guardianship. 

The  brothers  were  of  a  different  temperament,  though  both  gSTe  cosstul 
proof  of  their  admirable  domestic  training,  in  their  prompt  obedience,  thsr 
respectful  and  amiable  deportment,  their  faithful  industry,  their  religioaa  piii- 
ciplcs,  and  their  gentlemanly  tastes  and  habiU.  Thus  far,  their  finther  badbeff 
their  teacher;  and  certainly,  throughout  the  Urge  experience  which  I  hSTtW 
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in  the  task  of  youthful  education,  I  have  seldom  seen  o         e 
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pie  of  home  instruction.     The  elder  of  the    two,   1 
favourite.     His  constitution,  thougli  not  robust,  was 
buoyant,  his  disposition  more  open  and  social.     Ar 
thoughtful  and  reserved.     His  frame  was  thin,  and  1 
cated  a  lack  of  healthy  vigour.     IIu  had  no  spe        f       i 
though  always  ready  for  the  labours  of  the  .     'j 

brother  was  fair  and  creditable,  while  his  own  pr  \ 

nary.     He  loved  his  studies,  and  pursued  them  with  mat  d 
which  frequently  marks  a  precocious  development,  in  i 
consumption.     His  mother,  as  I   was  informed,  had  died  ot 
which  annually  sweeps  away  so  mnny  of  the  best  and  ' 
And  I  remember  distinctly  the  apprehensive  feeling  w        « 
keenness  of  his  application,  and  read  his  remarkable  <         • 
full  well  how  often,  in  the  human  species  as  in  the 
blossoms  and  the  untimely  fruit  prove  to  be  the  warn 
ture   decay.     Still,    notwithstanding  several    attacks 
strength  seemed  to  improve;  and  I  hoped  that  he  might  oe 

Some  four  years  were  passed  in  the  regular  routine  of 
accomplishments  of  Music  and  Drawing,  with  few  o< 
The  brothers  were  most  tenderly  attached  to  each  oti 
rectncss  of  their  course,  that,  although  my  small 
degrees  into  a  very  large  one,  and  they  were  surrounaeu,  lowa: 
more  than  sixty  3'ouths  of  various  ages  and  tempers,  yet  I 
an  instance  in  which  they  were  found  engaged  in  any  thi  ble. 

due  time,  along  with  several  of  my  older  pupils,  thc}'^  made  u      •  Ul  m 

fession  in  the  ordinance  of  Confirmation,  and  came  together  to  tne  Lord's  Tabic. 
In  every  branch  of  their  education,  tliey  worked  side  by  side,  with  perfect  har- 
mony. And  when  their  father  became  a  resident  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
removed  them  in  order  to  complete  their  studies  at  Columbia  College,  they  were 
both  admitted  into  the  Sophomore  Class  of  that  eminent  institution,  and  grad- 
uated, on  the  same  day,  with  honoured  applause. 

I  saw  them  very  rarely,  after  their  removal,  though  I  felt  a  deep  and  cordial 
interest  in  their  welfare.  But  I  heard,  with  grateful  satisfaction,  that  Arthur 
had  became  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  ministry.  And  I  was  well  assured  that 
through  his  whole  course,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  he 
had  secured  the  warm  admiration  of  his  associates  and  instructors,  for  his  con- 
sistent piety  and  purity  of  life,  his  intense  devotion  to  his  duties,  his  self-deny- 
ing charities  to  the  poor,  and  the  singular  power  and  grace  of  his  written  com- 
positions. These  personal  merits,  after  he  was  ordained,  combined  with  other 
circumstances  to  render  him  an  object  of  extraordinary  popular  attraction;  and 
to  mark  him  out  as  one  who  was  formed  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  Church,  at  a  future  day. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be!  In  his  wise  though  mysterious  Providence,  it  pleased 
God  to  remove  his  youthful  servant  from  a  world  of  sin  and  trial,  in  the  morn- 
ing; of  life,  and  in  the  first  bright  flush  of  ministerial  reputation.  The  symptoms 
of  consumption  appeared,  and  made  rapid  progress.  A  voyage  to  a  more  genial 
climate  was  prescribed  by  the  physicians.  The  experiment  was  tried,  under  the 
watcliful  eye  of  parental  aff'ection,  in  the  midst  of  S3'mpathy  and  prayer.  And 
soon  the  sad  intelligence  came  back  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  that  he  had  failed 
before  he  reached  his  place  of  destination,  that  his  spirit  had  departed  to  his 
Redeemer,  and  that  his  wasted  frame,  with  sad  solemnity,  had  been  committed 
to  the  deep. 

Alas,  it  was  a  sore  bereavement!  proclaiming,  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  the 
oft  repeated  lesson,  tlmt  youth  and  genius,  virtue  and  devotion,  learning  and 
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Similar  to  this  were  all  his  conversations;  they  were  always  on  elevated 
topics,  and  marked  by  a  high  morale.  Sometimes  I  thought  him  a  little  mor- 
bid, and  unreal,  in  practical  matters,  but  I  never  left  his  company,  without  a 
sense  of  having  been  greatly  benefitted. 

As  as  illustration  of  Arthur's  delicate  i  of  cht  ,  I 

sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  t  owi  ne 

iug  of  the  Sunday  when  our  class  was  ordained,  «i«  J 

year,  thus  begun.,  he  visited  me  at  an  early  hour,  i  e        a  'ose  \ 

he  had  just  plucked  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  exp  a  s; 

solemn  event  of  the  day,  which  greatly  touched  me.     ne  would  i       ii  > 

me,  but  wished  merely  to  assure  me  of  his  prayers,  and  I        r        t         wi 
indeed  entering  into  our  feelings,  as  if  he  were  himself  to        >:  i,  ana  i 

sure  he  had  been  engaged  in  solemn  supplications,  for  all  i       i:       con 
who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Diaconate.     Once  more,  I       'e  I  went  to 
he  called  to  say  farewell  to  me,  **  as  a  fellow-student,'' — ^adding,  as  i       e 
beamed  with  real  kindness, — "  for  when  I  next  meet  you,  it  will  be  as  a 
superior."     The  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  his  solemnit}**  as  he        i 
impressed  me  with  a  fresh  idea  of  his  unselfish  interest  in  others,  \ 
uine  humility. 

In  another  year,  Arthur  was  himself  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary,  but  not  of 
the  canonical  age  to  be  ordained.     So  he  remained  in  the  Seminary  yet  another 
year,  pursuing  a  course  of  studies,  very  much  under  his  own  direction.    Towards 
the  close  of  that  year  I  met  him  in  the  Library,  again,  quite  alone,  while  I  was 
visiting  the  scene  of  former  studies,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
that  his  views   had   undergone  some  change.     On  some   points  we  differed  so 
widely,  that  I  almost   wept  to  discover  our  loss  of  the  entire  sympathy  which 
had  previously  existed  between  us,  and  I  expressed  myself  so  warmly  as,  for  a 
monjeiit,  to  hurt   his  sensitive  feelings.     After  an  hour,  or  more,  thus  passed 
together,  we  took  a  walk,  and  I  earnestly  begged  him  to  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  some   mature  theologian,  expressing  my  conviction  that  he  would 
never  have  contracted  such  fancies,  had  our  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
(Bishop  Wliittinghani)  remained  in  the  Seminar}'.     I  narrate  this  as  a  hint  of 
the  real  origin  of  his  difficulties.     While  under  the  control  of  a  master-mind, 
his  reading  and  thinking  had  been  wholesome,  well-digested,  and  well-assimilated; 
but  left  to  hinisclf,  as  lie  was  for  two  whole  years,  at  a  time  when  the  English 
and  American   Ecclesiastical  press  was   teeming  with  discussions  of  novel  and- 
exciting  questions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  close  and  sedentary  habits- 
bred  a  morbid,  bookish  and  theoretical  view  of  certain  points  which  were  under*- 
going  review,  and  in  which  his  instinct  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the  poetical i 
and  semi-ascetic  ideas  of  the  nltraist  Oxford  writers.     I  felt  at  the  time,  and  I. 
still  suppose,  that  contact  with  the  practical  world  would  have  proved  sufficient 
to  biing  him  to  an  entirely  consistent  and  harmonious  system  of  opinion  upon. 
the  controverted    matters:  for  he  was  not  a  schemer   naturally,  and  his  heart. 
seemed  to  be  anchored  where  that  of  Andrews  was,  and  the  holy  Nicholas  Fer«-- 
rar,  v.hose  character  he  so  warmly  admired.     lie  was  unwilling,  however,  to* 
speak   pointedly   and  decidedly  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome, — a  trait  which,  ifti 
him,  was  no  indication  of  a  share  in  them,  for   he  was  so  much  the  reverse  of ' 
censorious,  that  lie  seldom  spake  harsldy  of  any  body,  or  any  thing.     I  have- 
heard  him   apologize  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  irregularities  of  John  Wesle}'. 
Wherever  he  discovered   **  fruits  of  faith,"  and  the  working  of  God*s  grace,  he- 
conscientiously  refrained   from  judging  and  denouncing,  but  his  heart  seemed, 
not  the  less,  to  cling  to  his  Mother   Church,  and   perhaps  ho  over-estimated  the- 
degree  of  latitude  which  our  Reformers  purposely  left  to  the  consciences  of  men,. 
when  they  strove  alike  to  reconcile  the  Calvinist  and  the  Erasmian  to  the  unikjf 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 
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pipere,  on  both  sides,  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  mc,  nnd  llic  persniul  remarks 
on  both  sides  are,  is  f  ou  rightly  judged,  absolutely  disgusting  to  me." 

It  is  but  f&ir  to  mention  thnt  in  Arthur's  preaching,  so  Tar  as  I  have  learned, 
there  was  nothing  but  what  all  trould  pronounce CTangelical  and  sound.  On  tbe 
aftemoon  of  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  bis  nrnidcn  sermon,  st  St> 
John's  Chapel;  and  going  up  the  Iludson  river,  the  next  day,  in  the  sleumboat, 
I  enconntered  ft  Presbyterian  gentleman  who  had  heard  him,  but  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  name,  or  history.  Without  telling  the  renson  of  my  inquiry,  or  in 
any  way  giving  any  sign  of  special  interest,  I  askeil  my  friend  what  ha  liad 
thought  of  tbe  preacher.  Uo  replied,  with  great  w*i  iiitli,  that  "  he  had  neter 
beard  a  better  sermon  from  so  young  a  man,  that  he  was,  evidently,  '  «f  the  right 
spirit,'  and  that  he  wished  the  Church  were  full  of  such  preachers."  Such  «h 
the  impression  of  a  pious  man,  of  great  intelligence  and  refinement,  an  ofSoA- 
bearer  in  a  different  communion,  and  one  who  bad  been  uutl  kiioirn,  in  New 
York,  for  many  years,  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  his  intimacy  with  the  Itading 
divines  of  the  city.  I  never  heard  Arthur  preach  but  onw,  and  that  was  a  week 
later.  His  text  was, — "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  and  his 
remarks  were  full  of  fervent  devotion,  and  earnest  eihortutLon.  His  .style  wns 
faultlessly  chaste,  and  his  manner  impressive.  If  he  wns  not  eloquent,  there 
Wfts  nevertheless  a  magnetism  in  his  look,  and  apparent  sincerity,  which  fiiod  the 
attention  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  produced  a  deeper  eRnt  Ihnn  mere  rhetoric. 
Though  he  passed  so  soon  away,  he  will  long  be  remembered  with  deep  affection 
by  all  who  knew  him;  and  the  events  with  which  be  w*s  so  unwillingly  mixed 
np,  are  so  Important,  th.it  it  is  certain  tbe  history  of  our  Church  onnnot  be 
written  without  mention  of  his  name.  May  it  never  bo  mentioned  without  that 
forbearance  and  charity  which  he  always  exercised  towards  rhoae  wiili  whom  he 
differed,  or  of  whom  he  had  occusion  to  speak!  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  many 
who  disapproved  of  bis  peculiar  views,  and  who  blamed  his  cxumincrs  for  tole- 
rating them,  have  borne  generous  testimony  to  his  piety  and  worth,  and  have 
affectionately  lamented  bis  premature  decease,  believing  that  he  would  have 
lived  to  correct  his  mi.stnkcs.  and  to  become  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 
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1845—1846. 
FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  A.  CLARK, 


Eliubith,  December  18,  1867. 
My  dear  Sir:  To  comply  with  your  request  is  only  a  labour  of  love,  for 
the  individual  concerning  whom  you  ask  me  to  write  was  an  intimste  and 
heloveii  friend,  whose  memory  I  eherish  with  an  afFeotion  truly  fraternal. 
His  early  developments  were  such  as  to  awaken  in  all  who  knew  him  confi- 
dent hopes  of  a  splendidly  useful  career,  but  he  only  lived  long  enough  to 
make  his  mnrk  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  few 
memorials  of  bis  remarkable  promise.  I  am  glad  to  contribute  any  thing 
in  my  power  to  embalm  the  memory  of  one,  who,  if  his  life  bad  been  spared. 
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would,  I  doubt  not,  haye  taken  rank  amoDg  the  brigjbteit  li|^  ef  Ike 
American  Pulpit. 

Albert  William  Dut,  a  son  of  Lambert  Day,  was  botB  in  Pkiladd- 
phia,  April  9,  1823.  In  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for  tk«  irrmnni  of 
his  temper,  for  the  facility  with  which  he  aoqmred  knowledge,  and  flnr  his 
keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  His  whole  deportment  waa  thai  of  oae 
bom  of  God ;  and  so  consistent  was  his  character  that  hia  pase&to  lay  they 
never  knew  when  Albert  became  a  Christian.  He  himaelif  htm  rowsrkad 
that  he  believed  he  always  loved  God.  The  idea  that  he  moat  boooie  i 
minister  of  the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  first  that  impressed  his  auad;  aid 
when  a  prattling  child,  he  was  often  found  alone,  imitatiog«  in  Ins  littb 
sanctuary,  the  public  services  of  God's  House.  At  the  age  of  six  yeais, 
he  commenced  the  daily  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  prayoTi—- 
a  habit  he  maintained  with  conscientious  fidelity  to  his  lasthoun  on  oartL 
His  manners  and  habits  at  school  were  such  as  to  endear  him  to  hia  fky- 
mates,  and  he  enjoyed  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  his  teaehera. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Albert  became  a  qommnnioant  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bedell  waa  Bootor. 
The  lad,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  whioh  had  be«a 
addressed  to  him,  gave  evidence  of  a  religious  experience,  and  of  a  olesr 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  the  Christian's  tow,  aneh  as 
we  often  look  for  in  vain  in  those  who  present  themselves  aa  ftandidatsa  fa 
admission  to  the  Communion. 

In  1838,  young  Buy  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wharahs 
enjoyed  the  same  reputation,  and  secured  the  same  regard,  aa  at  ashooL 
W.hile  he  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  made  marked  progreas  in  litOTatari 
and  science,  his  growth  in  grace  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hindaiad  ia 
any  degree  by  his  college  life ;  and  those  temptations  whioh  fam  anqr 
aside,  only  served  as  helps  to  him.  In  his  diary,  there  aro  reaolntiaai, 
which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  were  faithfully  kept,  and  whioh  asrfi 
to  show  that  this  youthful  disciple  desired  to  discharge  his  whole  daty,  sad 
well  considered  the  preciousness  of  his  time  and  the  importanoo  of  is^pof* 
jng  his  opportunities.  In  his  entry  of  April  8, 1840, — ^being  the  9aakm* 
sary  of  his  admission  to  the  Communion,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

tt  Well  may  I  remember  it  with  ^ively  emotions  of  joy  and  gratjinda. 

*  Ob  happy  daj,  that  stays  my  ehoiee 
'  On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God; 
'  Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 
'And  tell  thy  goodness  all  abroad.' 

**  Since  that  happy  day,  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  hope  I  aa  tkik 
much  Dearer  to  Heaven,  where  I  expect  to  arrive  at  last,  through  tho  p•^ 
feet  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  else  oonld  a  poor 
plead  ?  Often  have  I  been  *  ashamed  of  Jesus  !*  Often  hato  I 
cured  my  profession,  and  by  my  conduct  countenanced  the  wajs  of 
My  love  and  gratitude  have  been  as  cold  as  my  sins  haye  boon 
and  my  faith  has  been  as  weak  as  either :  but 

'  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  Uood, 
'  Drawn  from  Immanuers  veins, 
'  And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  ilood| 
■•  (Lose  an  their  guilty  stains.'  ** 
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While  Mr.  Buy  possessed  a  mind  of  no  common  order,  and  a  heart  that 
had  been  carefully  watched  and  restrained,  he  was  buoyant  and  cheerful, 
and  enjoyed  the  sports  in  which  he  engaged  with  his  fellows ;  and  his  mild 
and  gentle,  and  yet  decided  and  manly,  character,  secured  for  him  both 
their  respect  and  affection.  His  religion  was  not  of  the  gloomy  cast — he 
did  not  believe  that  the  devil  and  his  associates  were  entitled  to  all  the  inno- 
cent amusements  of  youth,  and  so  he  entered  with  a  hearty  good- will  into 
the  plans  of  his  playmates,  and  in  their  excursions  for  pleasure  he  was 
always  ready  to  join.  And  yet  all  amusements  were  of  secondary  consider- 
tion  with  him,  and  his  true  joy  was  found  in  things  pertaining  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven 4 

The  College  essays  of  Mr.  Buy  i     t  f       from        se  pC" 
usually  characterize   the  prodi  of  i 

not  only  by  maturity,  but  often  by  o 
tigating  and  comprehensive  mind,  a  clear  ] 
analysis,  he  always  wrote  with  both  I 
more  than  ordinary  force.     Nor  were  his  ta 
honours  of  the  University  were  conferred 
in  1842,  he  delivered  the  Valedictory  Add 
production  now  lies  before  me,  and  I  cai      t 
the  concluding  paragraphs.     After  a(      ei 
and  his  fellow-students,  he  thus,  in  c 
tions : — 

*'Aiid  our  thoughts  will  turn  to  the  grave  of  the  early  dead.  They  will 
turn  to  one  who  is  not  here,  one  whom  we  all  knew  as  a  classmate  and  loved 
as  a  friend.  We  saw  him  full  of  strength,  and  talent,  and  promise.  The 
prospect  of  his  life  was  bright  with  honour,  and  virtue,  and  happiness.  We 
saw  him  again — his  eye  was  sunken,  his  cheek  was  pale,  and  his>form  was 
wasted.  Death  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  him,  and  the  grave  was  opened  to 
receive  the  young,  the  talented,  the  amiable.  But  the  sting  of  death  was 
gone,  and  the  victory  of  the  grave  was  lost.  Armed  in  Christian  faith,  he 
saw  his  end  approaching,  and,  supported  by  Christian  hope,  he  peacefully 
passed  away  to  the  world  where  faith  is  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  fruition. 
When  they  laid  him  in  the  grave,  the  winds  of  winter  were  lingering  still, 
and  the  waves  of  the  river  rolled  by  in  darkness  and  gloom  ;  but  the  sun- 
beams were  in  the  air  and  on  the  water,  betokening  at  once  an  immortality 
beyond  the  grave,  and  the  life  on  earth  which  the  departed  still  may  live  in 
a  cherished  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

•'  My  classmates,  the  hour  has  come  when  we  must  part.  If  there  has 
been  in  our  intercourse  that  pleasure  which  our  pursuits  might  well 
bestow, — let  it  not  be  forgotten.  If  there  is  that  in  its  memory  which 
may  lighten  a  future  care,  or  enliven  a  desponding  hour, — let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten. If  the  time  we  have  passed  together  is  hallowed  by  aught  that  is 
good,  and  pure,  and  elevated, — let  it  not  be  forgotten.  And  if,  with  all 
these  comes  the  record  of  some  thoughtless,  wounding  word,  a  hasty  glance, 
a  wron^ring  thought,  here  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forever.  Oh  let  the  by- 
gone scene  he  shadowless,  if  thus  it  can  be  !  And  let  the  parting  word  be 
all  sincere  I  Though  time  may  work  its  change,  and  death  its  desolation, 
though  hope  should  fail  and  joy  depart,  let  faith  and  memory  rise  np  with 
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be  the  work  of  feeliDg  ratlier  than  principle.  It  certainly  accords  with  mj 
feelings.  The  Lord  help  me.  I  am  afraid  to  stay,  and  do  not  see  my  way 
clear  to  go.  Oh  thou  Great  God  of  Missions,  thou  Guardian  of  my  life, 
thou  Disposer  of  all  events,  direct  my  path  aright.'* 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1845,  Mr.  Duy  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  graduated  from  the  Seminary  there  with  a  high  reputation 
both  for  scholarship  and  piety,  accompanied  with  many  earnest  wishes  and 
followed  by  fervent  prayers  for  his  success.  His  preparatory  examinations 
for  Orders  were  every  way  satisfactory  to  his  examiners,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  July  13,  he  was  ordained. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Duy  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  the  words, — ••  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world."  The  Sunday  following 
he  preached  at  Cape  May,  where  he  was  spending  a  few  days  wi^h  his 
father's  family,  previous  to  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  to  which  city  he  had  been  invited  as  Assistant  to  the  Rector 
of  St.  Ann's  Church.  He  commenced  his  labours  here  on  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  July. 

As  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Duy  excelled.  In  his  letters  are  garnered  up 
rich  stores  of  sparkling  wit,  as  well  as  much  sober  reflection.  Of  the  many 
letters  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive  from  him,  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  show  in  what  his  most  ardent  feelings  were  engaged.  His 
style  was  easy  and  flowing — indeed  his  epistles  seem  to  be  but  the  tran- 
script of  liis  thoughts,  just  as  they  occurred  to  him. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Duy  arrived  at  his  father's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing he  preached  in  iSt.  Andrew's  Church,  and,  on  Thursday,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  he  says  of  his  sermon, — **  It  was  rather  a  poor  performance,  except 
that  it  was  the  Gospel.  Truly  may  we  say,  » We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels.'  "  On  Thursday  evening,  he  complained  of  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  illness,  and  after  some  simple  remedies  were  administered,  he 
appeared  to  be  relieved  of  his  pain,  and  slept  a  little  during  the  night;  but 
on  Friday  morning  his  disease  assumed  a  more  violent  form,  and  medical 
advice  was  obtained.  On  Saturday,  although  some  anxiety  was  felt  by  the 
family,  immediate  danger  was  not  apprehended. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  19th,  his  attendants  perceived  some  change 
in  his  appearance,  and  he  himself  expressed  a  desire  to  say  something,  or 
to  write,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  composed  himself  as  if  for  sleep. 
The  family  gathered  around  the  bed,  and  at  half  past  six  o'clock,  without 
a  sigh  or  a  groan,  this  devoted  young  minister,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years,  passed  away  to  the  spirit-land. 

His  disease  was  of  that  nature  that  no  human  foresight  could  prevent, 
no  human  skill  relieve.  It  was  an  aggravated  case  of  mesenteric  hernia, 
or  strangulation  of  the  intestine  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  his  time 
had  come,  his  bright  career  on  earth  was  finished,  his  well  spent  probation 
clo-od  :  he  had  fought  a  good  fight ;  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him. 

On  Tuesday  P.  M.,  April  21st,  in  the  same  church  in  which  he  had 
been  baptized,  confirmed,  ordained,  and  had  preached  his  first  and  his  last 
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SAVAnAH,  Jumu-f  9, 1868. 

Ber.  and  dear  Sir;  My  acquaintance  with  Albert  W.  Duy,  began  in  the  aatamn 
of  1843,  when  he  was  entering  on  hie  second  year  at  the  Theological  Seminarj  of 
Virginia.  We  were  not  classmates,  and  mj  opportunities  to  farm  an  opinion  of 
his  mind  and  chancier  were  limited  to  our  table  oonTersations,  the  Debating 
Society,  and  to  such  social  intercourse  as  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Inatitution 
afforded.  Only  a  few  months,  however,  had  passed,  before  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  Ur.  Dny  was  no  common  man,  and  that  he  waa  destined,  should  bis  life  be 
■pared,  to  take  a  Tcry  high  position  as  a  scholar  and  a  Cliristian.  At  tliu  litue 
referred  to,  he  was  hut  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  yet  bis  mind  was  to  stored 
with  various  learning,  that  he  waa  able  to  strengitlien,  and  happily  to  illustrate, 
whatever  subjects  came  up  for  discussion.     But  his  knowledge  was  not  so  remark'  ^ 

able  as  the  comprehensiveness  and  the  maturity  of  his  intellect.     Hia  acquisi- 
tions were  less  conspicuous  than  the  vigour  and  compass  of  hi),  understanding. 
I  had,  at  that  time,  been  atisoclaled  with  liundreda  a{  young  men,  pursuing  clas- 
sical and  theological  study,  and  among  them  all  tl.i?ri;  uerr  none  h  hom  1  placed 
on  the  same  level,  intellectually,  with  Mr.  Duy;  ku.j  <<.jl  •<{  1.^   •.:i\    rrofuaaors        J 
and  teachers,  whom  it  had   been  my  privilege  to  i.^:     r  .  i   :  .      <  ^      ..  ,is  but  ont     ■'  ^ 
whose  natural  capacity,  even  making  no  allowance  for  age,  seemed  to  me  .superior      '  -M 
to  that  which  my  lamented  friend   possessed.     If  a  difficult  subject  came  up,  in         -  * 
the  course  of  our  common  every  tlnj  talks,  it  was  grasped  by  him  at  once;  and 
a  listener,  not  acquainted  witli  bis  cliaracteri.ilics,  would  have  supposed  that  he 
had  just  made  that  topic  his  special  study, — so  clear  were  bis  perceptbn^,  and 
i>i>  distinct  was  his  language. 

It  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  have  inherited  superior  intellectual  (acuities, 
for  one  is  apt  to  depend  too  much  on  Iheni ;  but  in  Albert  Duy,  there  was  a  com- 
bination of  those  lower  gifts,  without  which  genius  can  accomplish  but  little, 
either  for  one'd  permanent  reputation,  or  the  good  of  men.  He  was  industrious. 
lie  was  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  lie  lost  no 'opportunities  to  increase  his 
knowledge.  Time  wns  a  talent  which  he  waa  careful  not  to  waste;  and  in  his 
quick  acquisitions,  and  bis  strong  memory,  he  found  no  excuse  for  idleness,  or 
excessive  physical  enjoyment. 

There  was  in  liim,  whose  memory,  for  twelve  years,  I  have  affectionately  cher- 
ished, one  peculiarity  which  always  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  which  certainly  lias  contributed  largely  towards  the  high  estimate  which  I 
have  formed  of  his  character — I  refer  to  his  apparent  unconsciousness  of  mental 
superiority.  In  the  most  familiar  intercourse,  in  those  moments  when  men  are 
sure  to  bi-tray  their  weakness,  if  they  have  any,  he  was  always  humble.  Although 
his  opponents  in  dt'bnle  were  often  far  bis  inferiors,  he  met  them  as  though  they 
were  Ills  cqu:il.<;  and  however  abstru.ie  might  be  the  point  at  issue,  he  was  accus- 
tonicd  to  give  bis  thoughts  on  it  with  a  simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  simplicity 
of  language,  which  were  almost  as  remarkable,  in  a  very  young  man,  as  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  the  ability  which  bt  evinced. 

In  combination  with  these  gifts  he  possessed  a  lovely  spirit,  which  the  pnncl* 
pics  of  Christianity  had  so  refined  that  he  always  seemed  to  judge  of  others  in 
charity,  and  to  be  free  from  all  those  narrow  and  jealous  emotions,  which  so 
often  mar  the  cliaractiT.  I  wt^ll  remember  bow  candid  and  how  kind  were  his 
judgmvnts;  and  if  lie  had  been  far  k'<is  altrnctive  as  a  roan  of  intellect,  and  a 
vigorous,  sugiiestivc  talker,  his  rare  end  beautiful  temper  would  have  made  Ms 
soi-iely  plea.-iaiit  and  profitable. 

But  it  ivns  not  tlie  mind,  nor  the  intellectual  accomplishments,  nor  the  Rno 
natural  diii position,  ul  Albert  Duy,  wluch  make  his  name  so  dear  and  sacred — it 
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was  his  lo7e  of  Chrislian  truth,  and  his  steady  adherence  to  the  prindplM  of  the 
New  Testament.  Though  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty«tliree»  hia  rol%ioiiii  lib 
could  hardly  be  called  a  short  one.  In  earlj  boyhood, -and  throafh  tbo  period 
of  his  College  life,  his  heart  was  daily  consecrated  to  God;  and  hia  exaniplo  vas 
a  light  to  those  around  him.  Faith  with  him  was  do  cold  dcf«M;  it  lOMchad  hb 
soul,  and  it  manifested  itself  in  his  pure  and  exalted  life.  Ua  was  m  aaa  of  HMii 
prayer,  llis  generous  sympathies,  his  reftned  literary  tastes^  hia  philoaophjr,  U 
ambition,  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  Christ;  and  had  be  li?od»  Ida  oaraer^  as  m  wiMi 
tcr,  I  believe,  would  have  been  as  much  distinguished  for  ganiiuM,  nrnpla  piiija 
as  for  those  intellectual  qualities  which  he  had  by  naturo*  Mid  tbal  high  oollifar 
tion  which  study  would  have  secured  to  him. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  tidings  of  Day's  death  readied  ma;  and  in 
that  time  it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  meet,  among  the  yoong^oiia  **  so  fUl 
of  strength,  and  talent,  and  promise."  The  woitls,  which  be  wrote,  of  a  dooeaaed 
classmate,  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  his  memory.  "  The  protpcei  of  his 
life  was  bright  with  honour,  and  virtue,  and  happinessy"  and  no  one*  who  knew 
him  intimately,  could,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that,  justly^  on  bis  monnmonl  nd^t 
be  written  those  glorious  words  of  the  Apostle, — **  To  live  is  Chnata  mnI  to  die 
is  gain." 

Very  truly  yoora, 

GEORGS  H.  01.ABX. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  C.  CUTLER,  D.  D., 

aSOTOB  Of  ST.  AVV'S  CHUBOH,  BaOOKlTV. 

April  lo,  laSou  y 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  fbr  my  gcMnl 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Buy,  formerly  my  AitimM  ia 
this  Parish. 

When  Mr.  Duy  came  to  me,  though  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Aaaktant  Minii- 
tor  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  I  chose,  for  certain  reaaona,  on  the  first  Sabbatli, 
to  give  him  the  pulpit  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  Hit  second  a«^ 
mon  was  from  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm.  When  Is 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  I  asked  him  his  age;  and  when  he  told  mo  tiiat  In 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  I  could  not  but  say  to  him,^**  Well,  Sir,  I  began  to 
preach  before  you  were  born ;  but  if  that  is  a  specimen  of  yonr  prendiii^,  I 
would  willingly  sit  under  your  ministry  as  long  as  I  live."  During  the  time  thatli 
remained  with  me,  (and  that  was  till  the  close  of  his  life)  he  boarded  in  my  hmXtf, 
and  T  had  every  opportunity  of  noting  both  his  intellectaal  and  moral  defekp- 
tnents.  His  conversation  was  never  trifling — it  was  generally  litenry  or  theole- 
gical,  but  more  frequently  the  latter;  and  he  would  often  alt  op  nntil  a  late  kmt 
of  tiie  night  conversing  with  a  member  of  my  family,  who  was  fkmiliar  wifli 
theological  subjects.  It  was,  however,  more  the  doctrinal  than  the  experimeDtil 
ill  Theology  that  he  seemed  inclined  to  dwell  upon.  His  sermons  not  eoly 
greatly  interested  but  often  surprised  me:  there  was  such  an  easy  ability  aboat 
them,  with  so  little  that  appeared  made  up  for  the  occasion, — if  f  may  nseibi 
expression,  they  seemed  so  much  like  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  that  Uieallaa* 
tive  hearer  would  feel  himself  constrained  not  only  to  approve  bnt  to  adnte 
His  preaching,  in  its  character  and  tone,  was  decidedly  of  a  high  order,  as  yes 
would  infer  from  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  me  at  first:  there  wss  at 
unworthy  artifice,  no  pandering  to  the  popular  taste,  no  flying  offtodasMsl 
regions,  no  leaning  on  profane  history — it  was  the  simple  Gospel  of  CluM, 
brought  out  in  its  utmost  simplicity  and  directness.  It  used  to  oeenr  to  Bti 
when  I  heard  him,  that  some  men  are  bom  to  be  evangelical 
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minds  are  moulded  as  if  to  fit  exactly  the  truths  of  the  Gospel;  and  they  stand 

up  like  candelabras,  with  just  the  number  of  points  of  light  which  the  Gospel 

requires.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  extemporaneous  prayers  which  Mr.  Duy 

offered  daily  in  my  family,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  had  written  the 

sermons  which  I  heard  him  deliver,  or  that  he  was  the  subject  of  so  mature  a 

Christian  experience  as  his  works  evidently  show  him  to  have  been. 

It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  character  that  he  greatly  loved  and  admired  his 

teachers.     He  was  always  talking  of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  (now 

Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,)  and  of  his  Professor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow, 

of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Alexandria,  at  which  he  graduated.     Both  these 

men  he  held  in  most  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance;  and  there  is  no 

doubt  that  they  exerted  an  important  influence  in  moulding  the  elements  of  his 

character. 

"  The  wise  new  wisdom  flrom  the  wise  aoqaire> 
"  And  one  great  soul  can  fan  another's  fire." 

As  Mr.  Duy's  life  was  brief,  so  his  death  i        si     len.     He  i 

ing  somewhat  from  indisposition,  and,  i  n  of  I  w*        ;o 

a  short  visit  to  his  friends  in  Philad  ,  ana  wn       tl         v        >r 

disease  which  run  its  fatal  course  in  in        lays,     i  ^  sens  at  j 

and  a  more  impressive  scene  rarely  e        '  er       '  eye.     1  is 

father  and  mother,  devout,  active,  but  •         i  y<  s;  v 

had  regarded  him  with  the  most  intense  pi         ai  <  who  oaa 

pains  or  expense  in  his  education;  and,  wl  is  a 

almost  be  said  to  reverence  him  as  a  sup  -mere       y  i       a  ana  saw 

remains  lowered  into  their  last  resting  place,  with  e^  t  I  n* 

the  most  unqualified,  the  most  sublime  resignation,     jc  was        eea  a  a 
pensation  by  which  he  was  thus  early  removed,  and  many  a  one      lied  hope  \ 
buried  in  his  grave. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  C.  CUTLER. 
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